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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  prepared  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  analysing  and  interpreting  the  data  on  population  collected  by  the  last  census. 

This  particular  study  deals  with  the  different  nationalities  and  stocks  in  the  Dominion. 
The  general  purpose  is  to  measure  the  progress  of  assimilation  and  to  discover  and  evaluate  the 
forces  which  are  working  toward  that  end.  The  first  three  chapters  discuss  the  changing  pro- 
portions and  date  of  arrival  of  the  different  nationalities  and  origins  in  Canada  and  the  provinces; 
the  two  following,  their  distribution  as  regards  age,  sex,  conjugal  condition  and  urban  and  rural 
residence.  The  sixth  chapter  presents  for  the  first  time  indices  of  segregation,  by  birthplace  and 
race,  of  which  much  effective  use  is  made  in  subsequent  sections  of  the  monograph  in  explaining 
the  behaviour  of  the  various  groups.  Chapters  VII  to  XV  include  an  examination  of  data  on 
intermarriage,  naturalization,  language  spoken,  illiteracy,  crime,  occupations,  unemployment, 
fertility,  infant  mortality,  mental  institutions  and  religions. 

Where  comparative  figures  are  available,  special  attention  is  paid  to  changes  occurring 
during  the  last  inter-censal  decade.  Subjects  on  which  information  was  collected  for  the  first 
time  in  the  1931  Census  are  given  prominence  in  the  analysis.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  the 
method  of  partial  and  multiple  correlation  which  throws  much  new  light  on  the  nature  of  many 
social  problems.  Important  associations  have  been  discovered  and  measured,  which  are  not 
only  of  practical  significance  to  Canada  but  of  general  scientific  interest. 

Preceding  the  main  body  of  the  work  is  a  summary  chapter  which  sets  out  briefly  the  main 
facts  and  conclusions,  and  an  introduction  in  which  appears  for  the  first  time  an  origins  table 
adjusted  for  mis-statements  as  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  collateral  materials  collected  by  the 
census.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  textual  material  and  graphs;  the  underlying  tables  are  designated 
by  Arabic  numerals  and  appear  in  Part.II. 

The  monograph  was  written  by  W.  Burton  Hurd,  O.B.E.,  Professor  of  Economics  of 
McMaster  University.  Miss  M.  H.  Buckley  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  special 
tabulations;  Miss  A.  S.  Dolighan,  Miss  M.  E.  MacGillivray,  Miss  M.  E.  Fleming  and  Mr.  D.  A. 
McLean  assisted  in  working  the  correlations;  Miss  E.  M.  Carmichael  helped  in  preparing  the 
manuscript  for  the  press  and  in  the  reading  of  proof;  the  graphs  were  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Delisle. 

R.  H.  COATS, 
April  12,  1937.  Dominion  Statislician. 
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SUMMARY 

Note. — It  should  bo  clearly  understood  by  the  reader  of  this  summary  and  the  report  proper  that  the  conclusions 
reached  apply  only  to  those  portions  of  the  several  nationalities  and  stocks  which  have  emigrated  to  and  are  now  a  part  of 
the  population  of  Canada. 

RACIAL  ORIGINS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CANADA,  1901-1931 

In  1931,  61-86  p.c.  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  was  of  British  stock  and  28-22 
p.c.  French.  Other  European  origins  constituted  17-59  p.c,  Asiatics  less  than  1  p.c.  and  all 
others,  including  Indians  and  Negroes,  approximately  1-50  p.c.  All  coloured  people  combined 
totalled  slightly  over  2  p.c.  The  population  of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  predominantly  British 
and  French,  these  two  stocks  constituting  80  p.c.  of  the  total.  Other  white  races,  principally 
Europeans,  accounted  for  nine-tenths  of  the  remaining  20  p.c. 

In  numbers,  the  North  Western  Europeans  (other  than  British  and  French)  exceeded 
the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  by  12  p.c.  in  1931  as  compared  with  20  p.c.  in  1921.' 
Numerically  the  most  important  foreign  stocks  in  Canada  of  North  Western  European  origin 
are  the  German,  Dutch,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  in  the  order  named;  among  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans,  those  reported  as  of  Ukrainian,  Polish,  Italian  and  Russian  origins. 
Approximately  one-tenth  of  the  population  is  accounted  for  by  five  foreign  stocks,  the  German 
(474,000),  Ukrainian  (225,000),  Hebrew  (157,000),  Dutch  (149,000)  and  Polish  (146,000). 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  composition  of  the  population  of  Canada  has 
been  in  a  state  of  rapid  change  (see  Fig.  1).  The  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxons  has  dropped 
materially  and  that  of  the  French  moderately,  while  the  percentage  of  foreign  European  has 
shown  a  consistent  and  drastic  increase. 
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PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CANADA 

OF  SPECIFIED  RACIAL  ORIGINS 

IN  1901  AND  1931 
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Fig.  1.  Foreign  immigration,  native  emigration  and  differential  fertility  have  effected  radical  changes  in  the  origin 
structure  of  the  population  of  Canada  during  the  last  three  census  decades.  Differential  rates  of  natural  increase,  if  continued, 
will  bring  about  quite  as  drastic  changes  in  the  years  to  come.  On  the  basis  of  current  birth  and  mortality  rates  the  popu- 
lation of  French  origin  would  increase  124  p.c.  in  the  next  forty  years,  that  of  foreign  origins  73  p.c.  and  that  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  20  p.c.  Thus  in  1971,  the  French  and  Anglo-  Saxons  would  each  constitute  39  p.c.  of  the  Canadian  population  and  foreign 
origins  22  p.c.    These  estimates  take  no  account  of  possible  future  immigration  (or  emigration). 


In  the  absence  of  the  customary  volume  of  immigration  from  the  British  Isles  during 

the  last  decade   (1921-31)  the  French  increased  almost  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 

races;  with  the  resumption  of  moderate  immigration  from  Continental  Europe  and  continuing 

higher  birth  rates  among  earlier  immigrants,  foreign  European  stocks  increased  nearly  four  and 
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a  half  times  more  rapidly  than  the  British.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  South,  Eastern  and 
'  Central  Europeans  exceeded  that  of  the  North  Western  Europeans  by  25  p.c.  Even  without 
further  immigration  (or  emigration)  differential  fertility  alone,  if  continuing  on  anj^hing' like  the 
present  scale,  promises  to  effect  quite  as  radical  changes  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  fiiture 
Canadian  population  as  have  occurred  in  the  past  (see  Chapters  VII  and  XIII). 

BIRTHPLACE  AND  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

In  1931,  97  p.o.  of  the  French  and  75  p.c.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Canada  were  Canadian- 
born.  The  North  Western  Europeans  showed  64  p.c.  of  Canadian  birth  as  against  48  p.c.  for 
the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans.  Among  the  linguistic  groups,  the  Germanic  with 
71  p.c.  had  the  highest  figure  though  the  Slavs  and  Latins  and  Greeks  both  showed  somewhat 
higher  proportions  Canadian-born  than  the  Scandinavians.  A  relatively  large  percentage  of 
the  latter  group  was  born  in  the  United  States  so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  date  of  arrival  on 
this  continent  the  Scandinavians  with  the  Germanic  peoples  belong  to  the  older  immigrants. 
Considerable  overlapping,  however,  exists.  Of  all  foreign  European  origins  the  Dutch  showed 
the  largest  proportion  born  in  North  America  (86  p.c),  the  Germans  ranked  next  (79  p.c); 
they  are  followed  by  the  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  races.  The  Belgians  on  the  other  hand  are 
relatively  recent  arrivals.  The  Swedes  though  usually  considered  as  among  the  earlier  immigrants 
have  smaller  proportions  Canadian-  and  United  States-bom  than  the  Russians,  Ukrainians  or 
Austrians;  the  Danes  follow  the  Roumanians  who  are  next  below  the  Swedes.  The  relative 
position  of  the  several  races  is,  of  course,  affected  by  their  individual  fertilities,  differences  in 
which  tend  to  minimize  the  disparity  in  dates  of  arrival  as  measured  by  the  proportions  North 
American-bom.  In' 1931,  16-3  p.c.  of  the  Scandinavian  and  8-5  p.c.  of  the  Germanic  origin 
groups  resident  in  Canada  were  of  United  States  birth  as  against  less  than  2  p.c.  of  the  Slavs 
and  Latins  and  Greeks. 
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FiQ.  2.  This  figure  shows  the  effects  ot  the  disproportionate  increase  in  immigration  from  Continental  Europe  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century.  Immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  now  constitute  less  than  half  of  all  resident  immi- 
grants in  Canada,  Continental  Europeans  nearly  a  third,  United  States  born  about  15  p.c,  and  .^iatics  less  than  3  p.c. 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  outnumber  North  Western  Europeans  by  three  to  one. 
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Of  the  resident  immigrants  from  the  United  States  in  Canada  in  1931,  approximately 
51  p.c.  were  of  British  racial  origin  and  16  p.c.  of  French^  If  to  these  be  added  United  States-born 
immigrants  of  German,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  extraction  one  has  a  total  of  94  p.c.  Immigration 
from  the  United  States  has  included  practically  no  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans. 

The  net  effect  on  our  population  structure  of  immigration,  emigration  and  natural 
increase  during  the  last  decade  (1921-31)  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  relative  importance  of 
both  the  British  (other  than  Canadian)  and  United  States  born  and  an  increase  in  the  absolute 
and  relative  importance  of  the  other  foreign-born  portions  of  our  population.  There  was  a  net 
emigration  of  United  States-born  Anglo-Saxons  back  to  the  States  and  a  net  immigration  into 
Eastern  Canada  of  descendants  of  earlier  French-Canadian  emigrants  to  the  New  England  States. 
On  balance  the  United  States  immigrants  resident  in  Canada  showed  an  absolute  decline. 

Over  the  period  1901-31  the  number '  of  resident  immigrants  in  Canada  increased 
more  than  three  times  faster  than  the  Canadian-bom  population.  Radical  changes  also  have 
taken  place  in  the  source  of  Canadian  immigration.  Thirty  years  ago  three  out  of  five  resident 
immigrants  were  from  British  countries;  now  the  ratio  is  half  and  half.  In  1901,  United  States- 
born  residents  of  Canada  slightly  outnumbered  Continental  Europeans;  m  1931,  Continental 
Europeans  exceeded  United  States-born  by  two  to  one.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  only  a  slight 
disparity  existed  between  the  proportion  of  resident,  immigrants  from  North  Western  and 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe;  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  the  latter  outnumbered  the 
former  by  nearly  three  to  one  (see  Fig.  2). 

During  the  last  decade  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  British  born  dropped  to  ha  f  that  in 
the  previous  decade  while  that  of  the  Continental  Europeans  as  a  whole  more  than  quadrupled 
with  the  result  that  it  exceeded  that  for  the  British  Isles  and  British  Possessions  by  between 
four  and  five  times.  Among  the  Continental  European  immigrants  only  the  Latin  and  Greek 
group  failed  to  maintain  a  rate  of  increase  several  times  greater  than  that  for  the  population  as 
a  whole.  The  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  born  increased  nearly  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  North  Western  Europeans.  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Finland, 
Yugoslavia  and  Roumania  were  heavily  represented  in  descending  order  in  the  nativities  of 
immigrants  coming  to  Canada  from  Continental  Europe  between  1926  and  1930,  the  portion  of 
the  decade  in  which  most  of  the  immigration  occurred. 

SEX,  AGE  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION 

Sex. — Differences  in  sex  distribution  have  an  important  bearing  on  criminality  and 
law  enforcement;  indirectly,  sex  differences  also  throw  light  on  the  differing  behaviour  of  immi- 
grant peoples  in  respect  to  permanency  of  residence  in  Canada,  conjugal  condition,  intermarriage 
and  a  number  of  other  social  phenomena.  Marked  disparity  in  sex  ratio  exists  as  between  the 
various  racial  origins  in  Canada  but  of  more  direct  interest  are  the  differences  in  the  sex  com- 
position of  immigrant  groups  (see  Fig.  3).  Immigration  and  emigration  are  the  basic  causes  of 
all  major  sex  inequahties  in  our  population.  The  percentage  surplus  of  males  in  the  population 
as  a  whole  was  approximately  7  p.c.  in  1931;  that  in  the  immigrant  section  of  the  population 
approximately  28  p:c.  or  four  times  greater.  Immigration  was  responsible  for  about  78  p.c.  of 
the  sex  inequality  of  the  population  of  Canada  as  a  whole;  some  96  p.c.  of  the  surplus  males  in 
the  total  immigrant  population  of  Canada  in  1931  were  over  21  years  of  age.  Great  variation 
occurs  in  the  degree  of  sex  inequality  of  the  different  origin  and  nativity  groups.  Certain  peoples 
tend  to  migrate  as  families;  then  sex  distribution  is  more  or  less  evenly  balanced.  With  others, 
emigration  consists  largely  of  unattached  males  who  swell  the  large  single  floating  male  popu- 
lation of  tl?e  country  which  constitutes  a  social  problem  of  some  magnitude.  With  the  resumption 
of  immigration  in  the  post- War  decade  the  surplus  of  unattached  males  increased  for  most  immi- 
grant groups. 

Age. — In  making  comparisons  between  different  population  groups  with  regard  to  social 
or  anti-social  behaviour,  age  distribution  is  an  important  factor  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
before  valid  conclusions  can  be  reached.  Important  as  are  age  statistics  as  means  of  correcting 
crude  data  before  comparing  two  or  more  sections  of  a  population  in  respect  to  a  given  character- 
istic, they  are  equally  valuable  in  helping  to  explain  such  differences  in  the  behaviour  as  are 
attributable  solely  to  the  absence  of  persons  of  other  ages  in  normal  proportions. 
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creates  social  problems  of  some  magnitude. 

Marked  differences  exist  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  different  nativities  in  Canada.  Among 
the  Canadian  bom,  the  proportion  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  was  4  •  8  times  larger  than  that 
for  the  foreign  born  and  7-5  that  for  the  British  bom.  To  compensate  for  the  small  percentage 
of  children  among  the  immigrant  population  both  the  British  and  foreign  born  show  proportions 
very  much  larger  than  the  Canadian  born  in  the  age  groups  25  to  55.  The  largest  percentage  of 
males  of  foreign  birth  was  in  the  age  group  30-34  while  the  largest  percentage  of  males  of  British 
birth  appeared  in  the  group  45-49.  Similar  percentages  for  the  females  occur  m  the  qumquenmal 
age  groups  immediately  preceding.  These  differences  are  largely  a  matter  of  recency  of  immi- 
gration. The  social  effect  of  such  radical  differences  in  age  distribution  is  illustrated  m  subsequent 
parts  of  the  monograph,  particularly  in  that  dealing  with  criminality. 

Equally  significant  are  the  differences  in  age  distribution  of  the  various  stocks  in  Canada. 
An  origin  includes  not  only  the  foreign  bom  but  their  Canadian-born  children  and.thus  has  a 
more  or  less  real  and  distinct  existence  as  a  population  group.  Next  to  the  Chmese  and  a  few 
origins  which  have  been  augmented  by  abnormaUy  heavy  immigration  in  recent  years  the  British 
show  the  lowest  proportion  under  10  years  of  age.  They  are  followed  by  the  Scandinavian, 
Germanic,  Slavic,  French  and  Latin  and  Greek  groups  in  the  order  named.  While  the  proportion 
of  young  children  in  an  origin  group  is  a  function  of  several  factors— sex  distribution,  recency  of 
immigration  and  fertiUty— a  large  proportion  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  high  fertility 
(see  Chapter  XIII). 
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Conjugal  Condition. — The  1931  Census  tabulations  make  possible  for  the  first  time 
a  study  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  individual  races  which  go  to  make  up  the  Canadian 
population.  Larger  proportions  of  males  than  of  females  15  years  and  over  are  unmarried  in  the 
case  of  every  origin  for  which  data  are  available.  This  fact  is  associated  with  inequality  of  the 
sexes  attributable  largely  to  immigration.  For  the  population  as  a  whole  40-93  p.c.  of  the  males 
15  and  over  were  unmarried  in  1931  as  against  34-01  p.c.  of  the  females,  a  proportion  some  20  p.c. 
greater. 

Not  only  do  larger  percentages  of  foreign  European  origins  marry  but  they  marry  younger 
than  females  of  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  What  applies  to  the  group  as  a  whole  applies  to 
an  even  more  marked  degree  to  races  like  the  Ukrainian,  Pohsh,  Italian  and  Russian  who  as 
population  groups  are  among  the  more  recent  arrivals  on  this  continent.  The  disparity  decreases 
with  the  Germans,  Dutch  and  Scandinavians  and  other  'Western  European  races  containing 
smaller  proportions  of  immigrants. 

Differences  in  age  and  sex  account  for  approximately  50  p.c.  of  the  differences  in  the 
proportions  of  the  females  of  the  different  origins  who  were  unmarried  in  1931,  and  age,  sex,  the 
percentage  of  eligible  males  to  all  males,  the  ratio  of  eligible  females  to  eligible  males  and  iUiteracy 
combined  account  for  slightly  over  90  p.c.  of  the  differences.  The  determining  factors  were  age 
and  sex  distribution — more  especially  sex  distribution — and  economic  status  in  relation  to  the 
customary  standard  of  hving  which  in  a  good  many  cases  reduces  itself  to  simple  economic 
capacity  to  support  a  wife.  The  latter  is  lacking  more  particularly  among  races  especially 
exposed  to  depression  conditions  whether  because  of  recent  arrival  in  this  country  or  because  of 
heavy  representation  in  occupations  particularly  subject  to  unemployment  during  periods-  of 
economic  stress.  Since  the  above  variables  which  are  largely  non-racial  in  character  account  for 
such  a  high  percentage  of  the  differences  between  the  racial  origins  in  the  matter  of  the  propor- 
tions of  females  married,  it  follows  that  the  'propensity  to  marry  differs  very  little  as  between  the 
races.    The  only  significant  difference  seems  to  be  that  some  marry  younger  than  others. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  POPULATION  15  YEARS  AND  OVER  MARRIED, 

BY  SEX  AND  BROAD  NATIVITY  GROUPS, 

CANADA,  1931 
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^  FiQ.  4.  _  Many  factors  affect  the  proportions  of  a  given  nativity  married — age  and  sex  distribution,  economic  capacity, 
ratio  pf  eligible  males  to  eligible  females,  differences  in  morea  as  to  age  of  marriage,  etc.  No  significant  differences  seem  to 
exist  in  the  propensity  to  marry  as  between  the  several  ethnic  groups  in  our  population.  In  this  respect  statistics  on  conjugal 
condition  tell  a  different  story  from  data  on  fertility.  The  above  graph,  however,  emphasizes  one  important  reason  wiy 
immigrant  stoclfs  are  contributing  disproportionate  numbers  to  the  present  and  future  population  of  the  country. 


In  Canada  as  a  whole  the  proportions  of  the  British  and  of  the  foreign  bom  15  years  of 
age  and  over  who  either  are  married  or  have  been  married  are  appreciably  greater  than  that  for 
the  Canadian-born  population.  That  this  should  be  true  of  the  immigrant  males  despite  a  large 
shortage  of  immigrant  females  is  significant.  The  fact  that  these  differences  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  lower  age  of  marriage  customary  among  immigrant  people  and  in  part  to  differences  in 
age  distribution,  does  not  alter  their  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  contribution 
that  these  nativities  might  be  expected  to  make  to  the  future  population  of  Canada  (see  Fig.  4). 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANT  STOCKS  BY  PROVINCES 

The  racial  structure  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  differs  radically  as  between  the 
various  sections  of  Canada.  The  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  varies  from  84  p.c.  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  15  p.c.  in  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  are  between 
70  and  80  p.c.  Anglo-Saxon,  New  Brunswick  around  63  p.c.  and  the  Prairie  region  about  50  p.c. 
Approximately  80  p.c.  of  the  population  of  Quebec  are  French  and  33  p.c.  of  the  residents  of  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  other  Maritime  Provinces  French  constitute  between  10  and  15  p.c.  of  the 
population  and  from  9  to  2  p.c.  from  Ontario  west,  the  lowest  proportion  being  in  British  Columbia. 
The  relative  density  of  foreign  European  stocks  in  the  mid-western  provinces  is  from  two  and  a 
half  to  some  forty-five  times  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  and,  on  the  average, 
perhaps  four  times  greater  than  in  the  East  as  a  whole.  An  appreciation  of  this  phenomenal 
lack  of  inter-regional  racial  hcmogeneity  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  many  important 
phases  of  our  national  life. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  decline  in  the  proportions  of  Anglo-Saxons  has  continued  in 
all  sections  of  Canada..  This  decline  is  attributable  to  immigration  which  was  largely  of  non- 
British  origin,  emigration  of  Canadian  born  (largely  Anglo-Saxons)  and  high  fertility  on  the  part 
of  non-Anglo-Saxon  races.  The  declines  were  most  marked  in  the  West.  In  Saskatchewan  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  now  non-Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  continuation  of  present  trends  promises 
to  bring  about  a  similar  situation  in  both  Manitoba  and  Alberta  before  the  next  decennial  census. 
Despite  the  absence  of  French  immigration  the  proportion  of  that  origin  in  the  populations  of 
most  provinces  moved  slightly  upward  except  in  Quebec,  which  experienced  a  considerable 
emigration  of  native  French  Canadians  to  the  States  and  an  appreciable  immigration  of  foreign 
stocks.  Significant  increases  in  the  relative  importance  of  Continental  European  stocks  occurred 
in  all  provinc:s  except  the  Maritimes  where  the  numbers  are  negligible. 

The  proportions  of  the  population  Joreign-hom  range  from  less  than  2  p.c.  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  27  p.c.  in  Alberta,  24  p.c.  in  Saskatchewan  and  close  to  19  p.c.  in  Manitoba 
and  British  Columbia.  The  largest  proportion  shown  in  any  eastern  province  was  8  p.c.  for 
Ontario.  The  proportion  Canadian-bom  ranges  from  over  97  p.c.  in  Prince  Edward  Island  at  the 
extreme  east  to  54  p.c.  in  the  far  west.  The  Prairies  show  from  58  to  66  p.c.  Relative  to  the 
population,  British  immigration  has  been  heaviest  to  British  Columbia  where  27  p.c.  of  the  1931 
population  was  born  in  British  countries  other  than  Canada.  The  proportions  of  British  born  in 
Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Alberta  are  approximately  15  p.c;  in  Saskatchewan  11  p.c.  In  no  province 
east  of  Ontario  do  British  immigrants  constitute  a  significant  element  in  the  population. 

In  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  British  HrtK 
(outside  Canada)  is  from  half  again  to  twice  as  large  as  the  proportion  of  foreign  birth;  in  Mani- 
toba there  are  about  a  quarter  more  foreign  than  British  born,  in  Alberta  and  in  Saskatchewan 
approximately  twice  as  many  (see  Fig.  5).  Thus  while  the  West  generally  has  gained  more  than 
Ontario  and  many  times  more  than  the  provinces  east  of  Ontario  through  past  immigration,  it  has 
received  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  alien  stocks.  Ontario  was  the  one  eastern  province 
that  got  more  than  its  quota  of  British  immigration. 

Alberta  shows  larger  proportions  of  her  population  bom  in  the  United  States,  in  Scandin- 
avian countries,  in  Germanic  countries  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  countries  than  does  any  other 
province  in  the  Dominion  and  she  ranks  second  only  to  British  Columbia  in  the  percentage  of 
Asiatics.  Manitoba  has  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  Slavic  nativities.  Saskatchewan  stands 
second  for  all  foreign  groups  of  nativities  except  the  Scandinavian  and  Asiatic.  Other  western 
provinces  hold  third  and  fourth  places  for  all  foreign  nativity  groups  other  than  the  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans,  who  now  constitute  a  fractionally  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Ontario  than  of  British  Columbia,  although  the  actual  percentage  is  appreciably 
less  than  half  that  for  the  Prairie  region  generally. 

In  the  four  western  provinces  as  a  whole  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  in  the  population 
has  declined  steadily  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  aU  five  eastern  provinces  the 
proportion  has  consistently  increased.  A  greater  proportion  of  foreign  immigration  is  finding 
'  its  way  to  Eastern  Canada  than  formerly  and  a  smaller  proportion  is  going  west.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  British.  The  figures,  especially  those  of  the  last  decade,  suggest  a  marked  shifting 
of  the  relative  capacity  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  for  absorbing  immigration  from  other 
countries  whether  British  or  foreign. 
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Fig.  5.  Immigration  is  the  original  source  of  the  growing  lack  of  ethnic  homogeneity  as  between  the  English-speaking 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Its  influence  may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  lengths  of  the  bars  for  the  Prairie  region  and 
British  Columbia  with  those  for  the  Eastern  Provinces.  While  the  direction  of  foreign  immigration  is  shifting  eastward,  the 
West  is  still  receiving  more  than  its  share.  Natural  increase  will  continue  to  accentuate  the  ethnic  cleavage  between  East 
and  West  even  in  the  absence  of  further  immigration. 

Comparison  of  the  1931  and  1921  figures  provides  further  evidence  of  the  declining 
importance  of  British  and  the  increasing  importance  of  tlie  foreign  born  in  the  immigrant  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  This  trend  appears  in  ail  provinces  save  one  (New  Brunswick)  and  is  most 
marked  in  -Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  these  provinces  the 
foreign  born  constituted  a  proportion  of  resident  immigrants  from  4  to  6  p.c.  larger  in  1931  than 
in  1921  and  corresponding  declines  occurred  in  the  percentage  of  resident  immigrants  of  British 
birth. 

While  since  the  War,  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  received  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign 
immigrants  than  formerly,  up  to  1931  the  West  was  still  receiving  more  than  its  share.  A 
generation  of  foreign  settlement  largely  directed  toward  the  West  has  created  tremendous  differ- 
ences in  the  nativity  as  well  as  the  racial  composition  of  the  population  in  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  Even  if  these  differences  are  not  accentuated  by  further  immigration, 
they  will  continue  to  increase  as  a  result  of  differential  fertility.  In  so  far  as  differences  in  popu- 
lation composition  make  for  differences  in  culture,  the  above  findings  would  seem  to  merit  thought- 
ful consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  creation  of  a  united  Canadian  people. 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  DISTRIBUTION 

Marked  differences  in  the  proportions  urban  existed  as  between  the  various  groups  of 
immigrants  resident  in  Canada  in  1931.  The  Asiatics  were  the  most  urban  with  74-68  p.c. 
living  in  incorporated  cities,  towns  or  villages  and- the  Scandinavians  the  lowest  with  only  34-58 
p.c.  Of  the  Europeans,  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  Latin  and  Greek  countries 
(Roumania  excepted)  show  marked  preferences  for  urban  life  and  urban  occupations;  the  Slavs 
and  United  States  born  are  about  equally  divided  between  city  and  country  and  the  Germanic 
immigrants  like  the  Scandinavians  are  definitely  rural  though  not  to  quite  the  same  extent  (see 
■  Fig.  6). 
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During  the  decade  1921-31,  urban  industries  and  urban  occupations  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  absorb  a  much  larger  share  of  the  new  immigration  than  have  the  rural.  Not  only 
did  urban  centres  attract  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  current  immigration  (nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  total)  but  they  seem  to  have  suffered  less  from  emigration  of  earlier  immigrants 
and/or  to  have  gained  through  a  net  rural-urban  migration  of  pre-1921  rural  immigrant  settlers. 
Of  the  estimated  net  addition  to  the  total  foreign-born  population  in  Canada  between  1921  and 
1931  over  75  p.c.  was  urban.  The  figures  indicate  an  underlying  change  in  the  direction  of 
immigration  as  between  rural  and  urban  parts  during  the  decade. 

In  1931,  the  foreign  born  were  more  urban  than  the  Canadian  born  in  the  six  eastern 
provinces  and  less  urban  in  the  three  western  provinces.  Urbanization  among  the  immigrants 
has  been  proceeding  less  rapidly  than  with  the  Canadian  born  in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia;  it  has  been  proceeding  more  rapidly  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

For  all  but  three  countries  of  birth  the  percentage  of  females  urban  exceeds  the  percentage 
of  males.  The  difference  between  the  sexes  in  this  regard  is  greater  for  the  immigrants  than 
for  the  Canadian  born  and  greater  for  the  North  Western  than  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central 
Europeans. 
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Fig.  6.  Immigrants  from  Asia,  the  British  Isles,  Italy  and  Greece  are  the  most  urban  settlers  in  Canada  while  those 
from  North  Western  Europe  and  particularly  from  Scandinavia  are  the  most  rural.  Great  variation,  however,  exists  aa 
between  individual  nativities  within  the  geographical  and  linguistic  sub-classifications.  The  marked  increases  in  the 
percentages  of  immigrants  resident  in  urban  centres  reflects  not  only  a  definite  change  from  rural  to  urban  settlement  on- 
the  part  of  new  immigrants  but  a  cityward  drift  on  the  part  of  the  old. 
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Not  only  are  the  immigrant  sections  of  the  various  slocks  generally  more  urban  than 
the  Canadian-born  sections  but  the  adult  portions  of  the  several  origins  are  more  urlian  than  the 
children.  The  latter  circumstance  is  associated  with  higher  birth  rates  in  rural  parts  and  less 
inequality  of  the  sexes  among  the  adults.  The  tendency  of  females  to  congregate  in  urban  centres 
exceeds  that  of  the  males  for  the  racial  as  well  as  the  nativity  groujjing. 

Approximately  29  p.o.  of  the  population  of  Canada  lived  in  cities  of  30,000  and  over  in 
1931.  The  Hebrews  had  a  percentage  in  large  cities  nearly  three  times  greater  than  had- the 
population  as  a  whole;  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and  Lithuanians  proportions  over  twice  greater; 
the  percentages  for  the  Chinese,  Italians  and  Syrians  were  between  50  and  100  p.c.  larger;  and 
those  of  the  Japanese,  Negro,  British  and  Hungarian  origins  from  1  to  50  p.c.  larger.  The 
tendency  to  avoid  large  cities  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegians,  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swedes. 

A  considerably  greater  concentration  in  the  metropolitan  areas  was  inevidence  in  1931  than 
in  1921,  both  for  the  population  as  a  whole  and  for  all  but  seven  of  the  thirty  racial  origins  for 
which  separate  data  are  available. 

SEGREGATION 

Ssgregation  whether  rural  or  urban,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  those  personal  and  social  contacts  which  alone  can  break  down  the  barrier 
between  peoples  of  different  nativities  and  racial  origins.  In  any  study  dealing  with  the  aptitude 
of  different  peoples  for  acquiring  Canadian  customs  and  ideals  and  for  fitting  into  the  social, 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  nation,  an  adequate  measure  of  evenness  of  spread,  or  its  con- 
verse, segregation,  is  of  first  importance.  To  be  of  any  value  or  significance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  study,  a  measure  of  evenness  of  spread  must  be  related  to  the  existing  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  A  racial  origin  or  nativity  group  to  be 
perfectly  evenly  spread  among  the  population  of  the  Dominion  must  not  only  have  representation 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  but  that  representation  iriust  conform,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  difference  in  absolute  numerical  strength,  to  the  relative  distribution  of  the  population  as  a 
whole  over  the  inhabited  area.  IVo  indices  were  computed  designed  to  meet  the  above  require- 
ments, one  for  the  principal  nativity  groups  in  Canada  and  the  other  for  the  principal  racial 
origins. 

Before  describing  the  indices  two  or  three  points  regarding  their  meaning  merit  attention, 
(a)  Evenness  or  unevenness  of  spread  is  usually  only  partly  volitional.  It  is  frequently  to  a 
large  extent  a  function  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  and  subsequent  to 
settlement,  (b)  The  tendency  of  a  minority  group  toward  wide  dispersion  over  the  settled 
areas  of  Canada  argues  a  measure  of  indifference  to  climatic  conditions,  occupations  and  indirectly 
a  high  degree  of  aptitude  for  adjustment  to  different  physical  and  occupational  environments, 
(c)  The  more  even  the  spread  the  more  generally  and  permanently  is  an  immigrating  people 
placed  in  a  minority  position.  Where  such  occurs  one  may  presume  an  absence  of  other  than 
personal  motives  in  immigrating,  and  where  the  evenness  of  spread  is  volitional  an  absence  of 
group  consciousness  and  a  readiness  to  identify  personal  interests  with  those  of  the  country  at 
large,  (d)  Finally,  one  must  distinguish  between  propensity  to  spread  which  is  a  bona  fide 
characteristic  of  the  group,  capacity  to  spread  which  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  group  and 
necessity  to  spread  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  uneconomically  high  population  density  in  an 
area.  In  constructing  the  indices  the  influence  of  size  was  eliminated,  size  being  the  chief  factor 
limiting  the  capacity  for  dispersion  if  very  small  or  giving  rise  to  the  necessity  for  it  if  very  large. 
The  indices  are  designed  thus  to  measure  propensity  to  segregate,  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  accidental  and  extraneous  circumstances. 

The  range  for  the  nativity  index  is  from  100  for  immigrants  from  Scotland  to  247  for 
the  Japanese.  Among  the  nativities  showing  the  least  tendency  to  segregate  are  the  British 
Isles,  Denmark,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria 
in  ascendingorder,  the  figures  ranging  from  100  for  immigrants  from  Scotland  to  125  for  immigrants 
from  Austria.  Immigrants  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  China,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Norway, 
Russia  and  Hungary  occupy  an  intermediate  position  with  indices  between  129  for  Poland  and 
146  for  Hungary.  The  balance,  i.e.,  the  Italians,  Finns,. Lithuanians,  Greeks,  Yugoslavs,  Bul- 
garians, Icelanders  and  Japanese  show  more  than  the  average  tendency  to  segregate.  The 
figures  for  the  latter  group  run  from  155  for  the  Italians  to  247  for  the  Japanese  as  noted  above. 
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The  position  of  the  various  nativities  in  the  hst  does  not  follow  any  definite  geographical  grouping. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  immigrants  from  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germanic  countries  segre- 
gate much  less  than  those  from  Slavic,  Latin  and  Greek  and  Scandinavian  countries,  Denmark 
excepted. 

The  racial  inde.x  has  a  wider  range  being  based  on  municipal  rather  than  county  data. 
Here  a  distinct  division  appears.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  Scandinavians  and  Germanic  peoples 
spread  much  more  evenly  than  do  the  Slavs  and  Latins  and  Greeks.  The  North  American 
Indians  and  the  Hebrews  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  segregate. 

Neither  of  the  above  indices  distinguishes  between  rural  and  urban  segregation.  When 
they  are  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  data  on  rural  and  urban  distribution  in  the  preceding 
section  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  type  of  segregation  is  characteristic 
of  the  several  nativity  and  origin  groups. 


INTERMARRIAGE 

Intermarriage  is  at  once  an  index  and  a  method  of  assimilation.  The  foreign  stocks  in 
Canada  show  great  differences  both  in  respect  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  intermarried  with 
each  other  and  with  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country  and  of  their  inclination  to  do  so;  Some  stocks 
like  the  Orientals,  Hebrews  and  certain  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  peoples  do 
not  readily  assimilate  by  intermarriage;  others  do  so  with  considerable  ease  and  rapidity. 

By  1931,  37-8  p.c.  of  the  married  men  and37-6p.c.of  the  married  women  of  North  Western 
European  origins  had  married  outside  their  respective  stocks,  as  against  18-4  p.c.  of  the  men  and 
18-0  p.c.  of  the  women  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  stocks.  Thus  the  North  Western 
Europeans  as  a  group  had  intermarried  with  others  over  twice  as  much  as  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Europeans.  Of  the  linguistic  groups,  the  Scandinavians  had  married  out  to  the  greatest  extent 
— approximately  54  p.c.  for  the  men  and  52  p.c.  for  the  women;   the  Germanic  peoples  ranked 
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Fio.  7.  Marked  differences  still  exist  as  between  the  several  racial  origins  in  the  progress  of  assimilation  by  inter- 
marriage. The  most  potent  deterrent  to  intermarriage  generally  is  segregation.  For  all  groups,  and  more  particularly  the 
Scandinavians,  intermarriage  increased  over  the  decade.  (The  above  chart  is  based  on  the  parentage  of  children  born  in 
Canada  in  1931,  and  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1921.) 
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second  with  32  and  33  p.c.  Only  25-9  p.o.  of  the  men  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  had  crossed  the 
racial  line  in  marriage  and  11-8  p.o.  of  the  women;  for  the  Slavs  the  figures  were  17-6  and  19-4 
p.o.  respectively.  The  progress  of  intermarriage  has  thus  proceeded  much  further  with  the  Scandin- 
avian and  Germanic  origins  than  with  the  Slavic  and  Latin  and  Greek.  Many  stocks  have  scarcely 
intermarried  at  all  (see  Fig.  7). 

During  the  decade  1921-31,  intermarriage  increased  appreciably  for  both  geographical 
groups  of  origins,  the  increase  being  more  marked  for  the  North  Western  European  males  and 
the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  females.  Increases  were  greatest  in  the  case  of  the 
Scandinavians  (both  sexes)  and  by  a  wide  margin. 

Even  greater  differences  appear  in  the  progress  of  assimilation  by  intermarriage  with  the 
basic  stocks  of  the  country.  The  proportion  of  North  Western  Europeans  who  had  married 
Anglo-Saxons  by  1931  was  five  times  larger  than  that  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans. 
Scandinavian  males  had  married  with  the  British  ten  times  more  than  had  males  of  Slavic  origin, 
the  Germanic  peoples  seven  times  and  the  Latin  and  Greeks  three  times  more.  Some  32-3  p.c. 
of  the. Scandinavian  married  males  had  married  British  wives  as  against  3-0 p.o.  for  the  Slavs. 
The  disparity  was  about  the  same  for  the  females  (see  Fig.  8). 

Much  smaller  proportions  of  ahen  stocks  had  married  French  at  that  date  partly  because 
the  French  are  as  yet  less  numerous  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Canada  and  partly  because  of  their 
concentration  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  has  received  a  relatively  small  infusion  of  immi- 
grant stocks  from  abroad.  Save  for  the  Italian  and  Greek  males  the  North  Western  Europeans 
have  also  married  more  with  the  French  than  have  persons  of  other  European  extractions.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  males  have  intermarried  to  a  far  greater  extent  with  the  French  (and  British) 
than  have  the  females  of  those  origins. 

Speaking  generally,  assimilation  by  intermarriage  with  the  British  and  French  has  made 
some  progress  among  most  of  the  North  Western  European  peoples  but  it  has  scarcely  begun 
with  those  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  parts  of  the  continent. 
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Fig,  8.  Even  greater  differences  appear  in  the  proportions  ot  the  various  stocks  married  to  Anglo-Saxons  and  to  French 
Religion  and  length  of  North  American  residence  are  ot  dominant  importance  in  explaining  the  recorded  differences  in  the 
proportions  of  cross-marriages  with  the  British.  The  same  is  presumably  true  in  the  case  of  the  French.  (The  above  chart 
IS  based  on  the  parentage  ol  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931.) 
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When  the  amount  of  intermarriage  for  the  various  stocks  is  correlated  with  length  of 
North  American  residence,  surphis  males,  size  of  the  group,  the  index  of  segregation  and  the 
percentage  urban,  it  is  found  that  these  five  independent  variables  account  for  approximately 
70  p.c.  of  the  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  several  non-British  and  non-French  stocks  who 
had  intermarried  by  1931.  Segregation  was  found  to  be  the  greatest  single  barrier  to  this  type  of 
assimilation  with  both  the  males  and  females;  with  the  former  its  weight  almost  equalled  that 
of  the  other  four  variables  combined,  with  the  latter  it  actually  exceeded  their  combined  influence. 
Long  residence,  small  numerical  strength  and  a  large  percentage  urban  favour  intermarriage  on 
the  part  of  males.  Their  relative  importance  is  in  descending  order,  length  of  residence  ranking 
next  to  segregation  and  urban  residence  fourth.  In  the  case  of  males,  differences  in  sex  distribu- 
tion have  practically  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  intermarriage.  With  the  females  the  order  is 
somewhat  different.  After  segregation  colnes  surplus  males,  then  size  of  group,  then  percentage 
urban;  length  of  residence  has  practically  no  influence.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  marriageable 
females  of  the  same  race,  urban  residence  by  facilitating  social  and  business  contacts  with  women 
of  other  origins  promotes  intermarriage  on  the  part  of  males;  with  the  females  of  alien  stocks 
urban  residence  increases  in-marriages  by  increasing  the  chance  of  finding  a  suitable  mate  of  the 
same  origin.  A  large  surplus  of  males  acts  in  the  same  manner.  Except  in  the  case  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  British  (and  probably  with  the  French)  long  residence  on  this  continent  has 
practically  no  influence  on  the  proportion  of  females  marrying  out.  If  an  acceptable  husband 
of  the  same  race  is  not  forthcoming,  there  are  always  plenty  of  recent  arrivals  of  allied  stocks 
wanting  wives. 

The  correlation  shows  that  variations  in  the  amount  of  intermarriage  are  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  racial  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Segregation,  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
equation,  is  in  no  small  degree  a  racial  characteristic  and  so  to  a  lesser  extent  are  all  the  other  variables 
except  length  of  North  American  residence.  Besides,  the  psychological,  physiological,  social, 
religious  and  occupational  factors  in  terms  of  which  the  residual  differences  of  30  p.c.  must  be 
explained,  are,  in  some  measure,  associated  with  racial  derivation.  And  if  such  evidence  is  not 
conclusive  there  remains  the  fact  that,  after  making  allowance  for  differences  in  the  five  charac- 
teristics included  in  the  equations,  in  the  case  of  the  North  Western  Europeans  the  actual  amounts 
,  of  intermarriage  far  exceeded  expectation  while  with  the  majority  of  the  South,  Eastern  and 
Central  European  origins  it  materially  fell  short  of  it.  The  former  stocks  have  not  only  inter- 
married more,  but  they  are  more  assimilable  than  the  latter  origins. 

What  is  true,  in  general,  applies  with  greater  force  to  intermarriage  with  the  basic 
stocks  of  the  country,  particularly  the  British.  Of  the  males  of  North  Western  European  extrac- 
tion who  had  married  out  by  1931,  64-8  p.c.  had  married  Anglo-Saxons;  with  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans  the  proportion  was  only  24  •  4.  The  former  figure  is  well  over  two  and  a 
half  times  the  latter.  The  proportion  for  the  Germanic  peoples  was  68-1  p.c,  for  the  Scandin- 
avians 59-6  p.c,  for  the  Latin?  and  Greeks  41-4  p.c.  and  for  the  Slavs  only  17-1  p.c.  The  figures 
for  the  females  are  very  similar  except  that  all  along  the  line  they  appear  to  show  a  somewhat 
more  marked  preference  for  Anglo-Saxon  husbands  than  do  the  corresponding  males  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  wives.  The  situation  is  of  course  reversed  as  between  the  sexes  if  one  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  showing  the  preference  (see  Fig.  9). 

Correlation  shows  that  of  all  factors  making  for  intermarriage  with  the  British,  religious 
affinity  is  the  most  important.  Its  relative  importance  parallels  that  of  the  absence  of  segregation 
in  intermarriage  generally.  Religion  has  more  weight  than  length  of  North  American  residence 
and  the  size  and  sex  distribution  of  the  various  groups  combined  in  explaining  differences  in  the 
proportions  married  to  Anglo-Saxons.  Of  the  latter  three  variables,  length  of  residence  is  domin- 
ant. The  four  factors  combined  account  for  68  p.c.  of  the  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the 
males  of  the  several  origins  married  to  Anglo-Saxons  and  for  71  p.c  in  the  case  of  the  females. 

Of  these  factors,  religion  is  intimately  associated  with  the  cultural  background  of  the  several 
racial  origins  and  as  was  intimated  above,  sex  distribution  is  to  some  extent  related  to  race. 
Yet  when  the  actual  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  expected  rates  derived  from  the  appropriate 
prediction  equations,  it  is  found  that  intermarriage  with  the  British  exceeded  expectation  by 
50  to  52  p.c.  for  the  average  North  Western  European  race  and  fell  short  of  expectation  by  20 
to  26  p.c.  for  the  average  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  race.  This  contrast  in  behaviour 
must  find  explanation  in  terms  of  residual  factors  which  are  also  largely  racial  in  character. 
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Further  analysis  of  the  correlation  indicates  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  assimilabiUty  is 
under-  rather  than  over-stated  by  the  above  figures. 

In  the  matter  of  relative  assimilability  with  the  French,  the  Latins  and  Greeks  rank  first, 
Germanic  peoples  a  poor  second,  and  the  Slavs  and  Scandinavians  last.  In  view  of  -the  heavy 
concentration  of  the  French  in  one  province,  the  explanation  of  these  differences  must  be  sought 
in  the  geographical  distribution  of  settlement  as  well  as  in  the  attributes  used  in  measuring 
assimilability  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Origins  that  marry  least  with  the  British  and  French  when  marrying  out  tend  to  marry 
more  with  geographically  and  hnguistically  allied  stocks. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  not  only  the  amount  of  intermarriage  in  general  but 
that  with  the  British  and  French  in  particular  is  largely  a  racial  matter  using  the  term  in  its 
broad  connotation.  With  some  foreign  origins  intermarriage  has  proceeded  far  and  is  proceedng. 
rapidly;  with  others  it  has  hardly  begun  and  it  is  with  those  races  that  its  progress  is  slowest. 
Whether  the  fault,  if  there  be  a  fault,  is  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French  or  the  alien  stock 
makes  no  difference.     The  result  is  the  same  so  far  as  Canada's  population  structure  is  concerned 


MARRIAGES  WITH  BRITISH  AS  A  PROPORTION  OF  ALL  MIXED 

MARRIAGES  FOR  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OF 

SPECIFIED  STOCKS  FOR  CANADA,  1931 


FlQ.  9.  The  above  chart  gives  a  crude  measure  ot  relative  assimilability  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  conditions  obtain- 
ing prior  to  1031.  The  proportion  of  females  marrying  out  who  marry  Anglo-Saxons  exceeds  that  of  the  males  tor  all  lingu- 
istic groups.    (The  chart  is  based  on  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931.) 

NATURALIZATION 

Naturalization  is  one  step  in  assimilation.  Like  intermarriage  it  has  a  twofold  aspect. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  assimilative  process;  in  the  second,  it  is  an 
indication  of  the  permanency  of  the  interest  of  the  foreign  immigrant  in  the  adopted  country. 
Great  differences  appear  both  in  the  extent  to  which  immigrants  have  naturalized  as  well  as  in 
their  predisposition  to  do  so. 

To  illustrate  the  first  point,  some  91-1  p.c.  of  the  foreign-born  Icelanders  had  become 
naturalized  by  1931  while  the  proportion  for  the  Chinese  was  only  7-0  p.c'.  At  the  date  of  the 
last  census,  60-5  p.c.  of  the  resident  immigrants  from  Latin  and  Greek  countries  had  naturalized; 
51  •  1  p.c.  from  Scandinavian;  48  -9  p.c.  from  Slavic,  and  46-1  p.c.  from  Germanic.  Such  generaliza- 
tions, however,  do  not  adequately  depict  the  situation.  Wide  disparities  exist  within  both  the 
linguistic  and  geographical  groups  which  should  be  studied  in  detail. 

The  resumption  of  immigration  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  a  drop  in 
the  proportion  of  foreign  immigrants  naturahzed  from  57-8  p.c.  to  54-8  p.c.  over  the  post-War 
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Fig.  10.  This  chart  emphasizes  not  only  the  unequal  distribution  of  foreign  immigration  as  between  the  different  sections 
of  Canada  but  the  unequal  distribution  of  toreign-born  citizens.  Were  allowance  made  for  the  preponderance  of  adults  among 
persons  of  alien  birth  it  would  be  found  that  the  proportions  which  the  votes  of  naturalized  aliens  constitute  of  the  total 
votes  would  be  considerably  higher  all  around.  The  percentages  on  which  the  present  chart  is  based  do  not  include  the 
Canadian-born  descendants  of  immigrants.  As  compared  with  1921,  the  naturalized  aliens  in  1931  constituted  a  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  the  West,  and  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  in  the  East. 


decade.  A  marked  association  appears  between. the  change  in  the  percentage  naturalized  and 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  resident  immigrants  from  the  twenty-six  principal 
countries  of  birth  indicating  that  for  the  immigrants  as  a  whole  length  of  residence  exerts 
an  extremely  important  influence  on  naturalization. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  naturalized  by  date  of  ■  arrival  shows  that  of  the  post- 
War  immigrants,  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  groups  had  higher  percentages  naturalized 
than  either  the  Germanic  or  Scandinavian.     The  reverse  was  true  of  pre-War  resident  immigrants. 

By  1931  naturalization  had  proceeded  only  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  as  far  in  cities 
of  30,000  and  over  as  in  the  country  at  large.  These  figures  apply  to  the  foreign  born  as  a  whole; 
similar  spreads  existed  for  the  individual  countries  of  birth;  in  some  cases  they  were  larger,  in 
others  smaller,  but  they  were  consistently  in  the  same  direction.  During  the  decade,  the  decrease 
in  the  proportion  naturalized  in  large  cities  was  much  more  drastic  than  for  the  population  as  a 
whole — from  49-5  p.c.  for  cities  of  25,000  and  over  in  1921  to  15-5  p.c.  for  cities  of  30,000  and 
over  in  1931;  i.e.,  a  drop  of  34  p.c.  as  compared  with  a  decline  of  only  3  p.c.  for  the  country  at 
large.  These  differences  reflect,  among  other  things,  the  increasingly  urban  nature  of  the  post-War 
immigration  and  the  extent  to  which  the  larger  cities  serve  as  distributing  centres  for  new 
immigration.  ■  . 
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For  the  foreign  born  as  a  whole  and  for  every  country  of  birth  except  Iceland  and  Syria 
a  larger  proportion  of  females  than  of  males  have  become  Canadian  citizens.  Married  immigrants 
with  homes  and  families  are  ordinarily  more  permanent  settlers  and  normally  should  show  higher 
percentages  naturalized. 

When  the  proportion  of  immigrants  naturalized  was  correlated  with  average  length  of 
Canadian  residence,  percentage  urban  and  percentage  surplus  of  males,  it  was  found  that  these 
three  independent  variables  accounted  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  differences  between  the 
various  nativities.  Long  residence  was  positively  related  to  naturalization  and  was  nearly  twice 
as  important  in  the  prediction  as  were  the  other  two  variables  combined.  Obviously  it  is  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  differences  in  the  progress  of  naturalization  as  between  the  various  immi- 
grant groups.  A  large  surplus  of  males  argues  a  large  unattached  floating,  population  and  was 
found  to  be  unfavourable  to  naturalization.  Contrary  to  expectation,  when  the  other  variables 
are  held  constant,  i.e.,  when  their  disturbing  influence  is  eliminated,  a  large  percentage  urban  is 
discovered  to  be  associated,  not  with  a  low,  but  with  a  high  proportion  naturalized.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  urban  residence  per  se  is  favourable  to  naturalization;  the  positive 
association  may  have  resulted  from  an  unusually  large  migration  of  older  rural  settlers  to  the  city, 
the  speeding  up  of  naturalization  on  the  part  of  urban  immigrants  with  the  necessary  residence 
qualifications  in  order  to  qualify  for  urban  relief  and  avoid  possible  deportation,  and  the  inclusion 
in  immigration  to  rural  parts  of  larger  numbers  of  unattached  farm  labourers  and  fe\yer  permanent 
settlers  than  formerly.  The  question  as  to  whether  rural  or  urban  residence  in  itself  was  more 
favourable  to  naturalization  during  the  last  decade  is  still  unsettled. 

In  1931,  the  naturalized  'foreign  born  formed  a  three  times  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  in  Manitoba  than  in  Ontario,  and  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  proportions  were 
over  four  times  larger.  The  naturalized  foreign  born  do  not  constitute  so  large  a  percentage 
of  the  population  in  British  Columbia  as  on  the  Prairies,  yet  the  figure  for  even  that  province 
was  several  times  greater  than  that  found  in  any  province  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  (see  Fig.  10). 
When  certain  sections  of  a  country  have  abnormally  large  concentrations  of  foreign-born  citizens 
(and  their  descendants)  accustomed  to  different  systems  of  government  and  with  different  social 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  differences  in  social  and  political  attitudes  can  not  fail  to  be  greater 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A  population  with  a  mixed  political  and  cultural  derivation 
is  likely  to  be  less  inhibited  by  tradition,  less  fixed  in  its  loyalties  and  more  prone  to  political  and 
social  experimentation  than  a  homogeneous  population  with  a  common  cultural  heritage. 

LANGUAGE 

Only  2-4  p.c.  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  of  foreign  North  Western  European 
extraction  were  unable  to  speak  either  French  or  English  in  1931  while  13-0  p.c.  of  the  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  percentages  for  the  linguistic  groups 
were:  Scandinavian  1-5,  German  2-8,  Latin  and  Greek  6-3  and  Slavic  13-8;  considerable 
variation  occurs  within  the  geographical  and  Unguistic  groups  and  considerable  overlapping. 
The  figures  merely  indicate  in  summary  form  the  progress  that  still  is  to  be  made  before  all 
residents  of  Canada  use  one  or  other  of  the  basic  languages  of  the  country. 

Except  for  a  few  individual  origins  like  the  Finnish,  the  Hungarian  and  the  Yugoslavic 
which  received  relatively  large  additions  through  immigration  during  the  decade,  the  proportions 
were  generally  lower  in  1931  than  in  1921.  The  decline  was  very  much  more  marked  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  groups  than  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic.  The  former,  of 
course,  had  much  further  to  go.  Only  negligible  proportions  of  the  North  Western  Europeans 
were  unable  to  speak  either  French  or  English  at  either  date  (see  Fig.  11). 

Some  40-2  p.c.  of  the  foreign  Norih  Western  European  origins  spoke  English  and  1-1 
p.c.  spoke  French  as  mother  tongue  in  1931.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans  were  5  0  p.c.  and  0-4  p.c,  respectively.  The  proportion  giving  one  or 
other  of  the  official  languages  as  mother  tongue  was  highest  for  the  Germanic  group  (particularly 
the  Dutch).  The  Scandinavians  came  next,  the  Latins  and  Greeks  a  low  third  and  the  Slavs  last. 
For  all  groups  but  the  Germanic,  the  percentages  were  higher  in  1931  than  in  1921.  The  differ- 
ences are  associated  with  length  of  residence,  intermarriage  and  a  number  of  other  factors. 

The  extent  to  which  the  languages  of  Canada  are  acquired  by  origins  speaking  other 
mother  tongues  is  partly  a  matter  of  extraneous  circumstances  and  partly  a  matter  of  stock. 
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The  percentage  of  children  10-20  years  of  age  was  found  to  be  the  largest  single  factor  in  promoting 
the  learning  of  Enghsh  which  implies  that  the  school  and  the  associations  that  go  with  it  are  the 
most  potent  social  agencies  in  this  phase  of  assimilation.  Segregation  is  a  powerful  impediment 
to  hnguistic  assimilation.  The  more  cosmopolitan  commercial  life  of  urban  centres,  on  the  other 
hand,  favours  it.  As  in  the  case  of  illiteracy  and  intermarriage  (particularly  with  the  British) 
there  appears  to  be  a  real  distinction  between  the  behaviour  of  the  North  Western  and  the  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  and  more  especially  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Slavs. 
Apart  altogether  from  differences  attributable  to  age  distribution,  segregation,  percentage  urban 
and  length  of  North  American  residence,  which  combined  account  for  62  p.c.  of  the  variation, 
the  former  show  appreciably  greater  proportions  learning  English  than  do  the  latter. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  SPECIFIED  GROUPS  OF  ORIGINS    10  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  UNABLE  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH 
OR  FRENCH,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 
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Fig  11  Inability  to  speak  either  of  the  official  languages  of  the  country  is  confined  largely  to  immigrants  of 
Slavic  and  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  although  some  settlers  of  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  extraction  are  still  unable  to  do  so. 
The  school  and  the  contacts  associated  therewith  is  the  greatest  single  agency  for  promoting  the  use  of  English  and  French 
among  immigrants.  Inability  to  speak  either  language  is  more  marked  among  females  than  among  males  and  presumably 
among  adults  than  children. 

ILLITERACY 

Mere  inability  to  read  and  write  is  not  in  itself  a  circumstance  of  major  significance. 
Rather  is  it  the  fact  that  the  social  behaviour  of  illiterates  as  a  class  is  In  many  respects  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Uterate  elements  of  the  population  and,  in  some  respects,  anti-social. 

Illiteracy  has  declined  in  Canada  from  13-8  p.c.  of  the  population  10  years  and  over  in 
1891,  to  4-5  p.c.  in  1921  and  3-4  p.c.  in  1931.  Illiteracy  is  being  reduced  by  (a)  death  which 
is  gradually  eliminating  it  from  the  older  ages  in  which  it  is  heaviest,  and  (b)  the  school  which 
is  achieving  a  more  or  less  irreducible  minimum  at  the  younger  ages. 

"Illiteracy  imported  from  abroad  is  the  greatest  single  element  in  the  illiteracy  of 
Canada."  In  1931  illiteracy  in  Canada  among  the  foreign-born  males  was  2-4  times  greater 
than  among  the  British-born  males  and  among  the  females  it  was  5-3  times  greater.  For  all 
but  a  very  few  races  illiteracy  among  the  Canadian  born  is  absolutely  quite  small. 

The  proportion  illiterate  in  the  different  racial  origins  varies  from  37-62  p.c.  for  the 
Indian  and  Eskimo  to  0-4  p.c.  for  the  "Other  British."     The  Ukrainian  origin  with  13-94  p.c. 
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had  the  highest  figure  of  any  European  people.     The  relative  proportions  in  the  geographical 
and  linguistic  groups  of  origins  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.     The  reason  for  illiteracy  among  the  foreign 
races  is  primarily,  as  has  been  said,  because  of  foreign  birth  and  as  such  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
'  group  heredity. 


PERCENTAGES  ILLITERATE  AMONG  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  10  YEARS 

OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  OF  SPECIFIED  ORIGINS, 
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.•v.  Vt  A'^'S'^y.  '^  '^5'  '"""^^  ■"?'■'=  prevalent  among  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  immigrants  than 
among  the  North  Western  Europran  and  among  the  Slavic  and  Latin  and  Greek  than  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
Immigration  IS  the  chief  source  of  illiteracy  in  Canada.  It  is  now  confined  largely  to  the  upper  ago  categories  Its  real 
sigmhcance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  mere  inability  to  read  and  write  but  in  the  inferior  social  behaviour  associated  with  the 
lack  of  this  ability.    The  mam  agencies  for  its  elimination  are  (1)  death  and  (2)  the  school.  "  "  ii."  tiie 

Under  present  conditions  in  Canada  there  is  a  decided  connection  between  the  illiteracy 
of  a  community  and  the  school  attendance  of  children  7  to  14  years  of  age.  In  communities 
where  the  amount  of  illiteracy  is  marked,  there  is  a  tendency  to  fail  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  children  or  to  fail  to  send  them  to  school  when  accommodation  has  been  provided.  An 
illiterate  community  thus  tends  to  remain  illiterate.  Illiteracy  and  school  attendance  are  largely 
functions  of  nativity  and  race. 

CRIME 

Indictable  Offences.— In  1931,  the  number  of  convictions  for  indictable  offences  per 
100,000  Canadian-born  population  was  226;  the  figure  for  the  British  born  was  279  and  that  for 
the  foreign  born  426.  These  figures  localize  the  problem  of  law  enforcement  as  it  actually  existed 
in  that  year.  When  corrections  are  made  for  age  and  sex  distribution  the  relative  incidence  of 
convictions  for  the  three  nativities  was  100  to  148  to  184.  The  conclusion,  obviously,  is  that  in 
so  far  as  convictions  for  indictable  offences  in  1931  are  an  index  of  criminahty,  disregard  for  the 
law  was  48  p.c.  more  prevalent  among  the  British  born  and  84  p.c.  more  prevalent  among  the 
foreign  born  after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  differences  in  the  extraneous  circumstances  of  age 
and  sex  (see  Fig.  13).  Conviction  rates  for  the  total  population  have  drastically  increased  over 
the  decade,  notably  for  males  between  16  and  39  years  of  age. 

Reformatory  Data.— For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  monograph  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  avoiding  unwarranted  conclusions  from  data  on  reformatories.  The  findings 
in  this  section  are  not  adapted  to  summarization  because  of  the  constant  necessity  for  elaborate 
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qualifications.    The  interested  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  directly  to  the  part  of  Chapter  XI 
deahng  with  this  subject. 


INDEX  OF  RATES  OF  CONVICTIONS  FOR  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES 

FOR  SPECIFIED  NATIVITIES,  CORRECTED  FOR 

AGE  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 
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Flo.  13.  The  above  chart  indicate.s  that  even  after  corrections  are  made  for  differences  in  age  and  sex  distribution, 
conviction  rates  for  indictable  offences  are  considerably  higher  for  the  British  born  and  materially  higher  for  the  foreign 
born  than  for  native  Canadians.  Relatively  few  of  the  immigrants  convicted  of  indictable  offences,  however,  are  committed 
to  penitentiaries,  indicating  that,  on  the  average,  the  offences  are  of  a  somewhat  less  serious  character. 

Penitentiary  Data.— In  1931,  the  number  of  Canadian-born  males  per  100,000  15 
years  and  over,  in  penitentiaries  was  62;  that  for  the  British-born  70  and  for  the  foreign-born 
108.  These  figures  indicate  that  under  existing  age  distributions,  the  actual  problem  of  law 
enforcement  as  reflected  by  penitentiary  commitments  for  major  offences  is  still  substantially 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  among  the  foreign-born  males  than  among  the  British- 
er Canadian-born. 

The  decade  has  witnessed  a  rather  remarkable  change  in  the  specific  rates  at  different 
ages.  For  the  Canadian  born  they  were  materially  higher  in  1931  than  in  1921  at  all  ages  between 
20  and  55,  and  for  the  British  born  at  ages  between  20  and  40.  With  the  foreign  born  the  rates 
were  lower  for  six  of  the  ten  age  categories  shown  in  the  tabulations  and  for  the  early  adult  ages 
they  were  materially  lower — lower  even  than  those  for  the  Canadian  born.  The  increase  for  the 
British  and  Canadian  born  is  doubtless  in  some  measure  related  to  the  increase  in  convictions 
for  indictable  offences  associated  with  the  financial  debacle  of  1929.  To  this  should  be  added,  in 
the  case  of  the  Canadian  born,  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  Canadian-born  sons  of 
immigrants  in  the  early  years  of  adult  manhood  resulting  from  the  heavy  immigration  during 
the  years  preceding  the  War,  and  as  well,  the  circumstances  that  ip  1931  the  young  adults  of 
Canadian-born  parentage  were  the  children  of  the  War  period  who  suffered  from  lack  of  paternal 
control.  The  latter  would  also  apply  to  the  British.  The  decline  in  the  rates  for  the  foreign  born 
is  more  difficult  to  explain.  Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  post-War  immigrants  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it  together  with  the  increased  fear  of  deportation. 

The  net  result  of  these  changes  seems  to  have  been  that,  on  the  whole,  the  British  born  now 
show  somewhat  smaller  percentages  in  penitentiaries,  age  for  age,  than  do  the  Canadian  born 
and  that  while  the  rates  for  the  foreign  born  are  generaOy  higher,  they  are  lower  for  the  important 
age  groups  between  20  and  34.  These  findings  are  in  curious  contrast  with  those  on  indictable 
offences.  Taken  together  they  seem  to  imply  that  while  much  larger  numbers  of  British  and 
foreign  born  are  convicted  for  indictable  offences,  relatively  fewer  of  the  convictions  result  in 
penitentiary  sentences. 

The  incidence  of  penitentiary  commitments  differs  greatly  as  between  the  individual 
foreign  nativities.  The  number  of  males  from  both  Russia  and  Poland  in  Canadian  penitentiaries 
exceeded  the  number  from  all  countries  in  North  Western  Europe  combined.  The  total  for  the 
Chinese  was  only  fractionally  smaller.  Italy  and  Austria  accounted  for  almost  twice  the  number 
attributable  to  either  the  Scandinavian  or  Germanic  group. 

Over  80  p.c.  of  the  European-born  males  in  Canadian  penitentiaries  on  June  1,  1931,  came 
from  south,  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent;   Slavic  countries  contributed  56  p.c. 
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of  the  total  European,  Latin  and  Greek  20  p.c.,  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  countries  each  7 
p.c.  The  United  States  is  responsible  for  a  slightly  larger  number  of  male  penitentiary  population 
than  are  Slavic  countries  combined  and  three  times  more  than  all  North  Western  European 
countries.    Rates  per  100,000  are  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  at  the  beginning  aind  the  close  of  the  decade  reveals  a  very  real 
and  significant  improvement  in  respect  to  penitentiary  commitments  among  the  immigrant 
male  population.  This  improvement. was  most  marked  in  the  nativity  groups  with  excessively 
high  rates  in  1921.  The  only  case  where  there  was  an  important  bono  ^de  increase  was  that  of 
the  Chinese. 

The  relationship  between  citizenship  and  criminality  is  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
out  of  690  foreign-born  inmates  of  Canadian  penitentiaries  in  1931,  455  or  65-3  p.c.  were  aliens. 
The  rate  for  the  naturalized  per  100,000  was  44,  that  for  the  aliens  109.  The  alien  foreign  born 
still  constitute  our  major  problem  in  respect  to  serious  criminal  offences  among  immigrants  in 
Canada.  Nevertheless  the  rate  for  this  class  of  immigrants  declined  from  179  to  109  over  the 
decade,  while  that  for  the  naturalized  rose  from  20  to  44.  The  evidence  of  penitentiary  records 
points  to  increasing  criminality  among  the  naturalized  and  decreasing  criminality  among  the 
alien  foreign  born. 

There  is  also  marked  variation  in  the  proportion  of  individual  stocks  in  penitentiaries. 
As  in  1921  the  rates  for  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  peojJes  are  still  very  low  as  compared 
with  those  for  the  Slavs  and  particularly  the  Latins  and  Greeks.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  at 
the  two  census  dates,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  stocks  as 
well  as  the  other  North  Western  European,  i.e.,  the  stocks  with  relatively  low  rates,  have  been 
becoming  more  criminal,  while  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  stocks  which  have  been 
and  still  are  prominently  represented  in  the  penitentiary  population  have  been  becoming  much 
less  so.  ,  -  ■ 


FOREIGN-BORN  MALE  PENITENTIARY  INMATES,  RATES  PER  100,000 
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Fia.  14.  This  figure  shows  the  incidence  of  serious  crime  as  between  the  different  nativity  groups.  It  indicates  the 
sections  of  the  community  in  which  the  actual  problem  of  law  enforcement  is  more  or  less  serious.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  difTerences  are  attributable,  of  course,  to  variation  in  age  and  fees  distribution  and  other  extianeous  circumstances.  The 
close  of  the  inter-cenaal  decade  was  marked  by  radically  higher  rates  for  the  Asiatics,  slightly  higher  for  the  North 
Western  Europeans,  stationary  rates  for  the  United  States  born  and  radically  lower  rates  for  the  Slavic  and  Latin  and  Greek 
groups.    These  changes  are  also  in  some  measure  the  result  of  changes  in  age  and  sex  distribution. 


Owing  to  an  apparent  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  data  for  individual  origins  as 
recorded  by  the  institutions  concerned  and  the  classification  followed  by  the  census  enumerator 
in  collecting  statistics  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  free  the  figures 
from  the  influence  of  such  extraneous  factors  as  age,  sex,  rural-urban  distribution  and  length  of 
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residence  and  determine  differences  in  racial  propensity  to  crime.  Since  the  confusion  in  classi- 
lication  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Slavic  races,  there  are  no  grounds  for  questioning  the 
reliability  of  the  rates  for  groups  of  origins  or  for  other  European  stocks  where  the  sample  is 
sufficiently  large  to  yield  reliable  results.  Further  analysis  of  the  figures  for  individual  races, 
however,  must  await  more  satisfactory  racial  origin  records  of  penitentiary  inmates 

The  obvious  defects  in  penitentiary  records  for  individual  racial  origins  are  largely 
eliminated  when  the  data  are  combined  into  geographical  and  linguistic  groups.  When  corrected 
for  differences  in  age  and  sex  distribution,  the  penitentiary  rate  per  100,000  15  years  and  over 
was  66  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  origins  as  against  37  for  the  North  Western 
European.  The  Latins  and  Greeks  ranked  highest  among  the  linguistic  groups  with  a  figure  of 
118;  the  Slavs  came  second  with  64;  then  followed  the  French,  British  and  Germanic  origins  in 
the  order  named;  the  Scandinavians  were  the  lowest  with  a  rate  of  only  29. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  Gainfully  Occupied. — Persons  reporting  gainfid  occupations  include  both  per- 
sons who  had  employment  and  were  unemployed  at  the  date  of  the  last  census. 

For  the  total  population  of  all  nativities  and  for  each  of  the  broad  nativity  groups  except 
the  British  Isles,  females  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  with  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  1931  thaii  in  1921. 

While  the  number  of  males  of  Canadian  birth  reporting  gainful  occupations  in  1931 
represented  only  85-4  p.c.  of  the  total  Canadian-born  male  population  15  years  of  age  and  over, 
the  proportions  of  the  British  and  foreign  born  were  92-0  and  93-5  j^.c.  respectively.  With  the 
females  the  situation  was  reversed,  relatively  more  Canadian  than  British  and  foreign  born  having 
gainful  occupations.  Differences  in  age  distribution  account  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  variation 
as  between  the  nativities  for  the  males,  but  fall  far  short  of  doing  so  for  the  females  (see  Fig.    15), 
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Fig.  15.  Tho  above  chart  is  based  on  data  for  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  Differences  in  age  account  for 
practically  all  of  the  recorded  diflferences  between  the  nativities  in  the  percentages  of  males  with  gainful  occupations.  The 
same  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  females;  the  British  born  seek  gainful  employment  much  more  generally  than  the 
Canadian  born,  and  the  foreign  born  much  less. 


In  1921,  the  percentages  of  British-  and  foreign-born  males  with  gainful  occupations 
exceeded  that  for  the  Canadian-born  by  amounts  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  their 
more  favourable  age  distribution;  by  1931  the  situation  had  been  corrected,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  born  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  nativities.     The 
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proportions  of  females  with  gainful  occupations  increased  over  the  decade  despite,  on  the  whole, 
slightly  less  favourable  age  distribution  at  its  close.  When  the  influence  of  age  is  eUminated,  the 
increase  is  several  times  greater  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born  than  with  either  the  Canadian 
or  British  born,  but  age  for  age,  employment  is  still  less  general  in  the  former  group.  Reasons 
for  these  changes  and  their  significance  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  text. 

Speaking  relatively,  male  immigrants  from  the  British  Possessions  and  British  Isles 
avoid  agriculture  and  engage  in  manufacturing,  mining,  transportation  and  construction  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  do  the  Canadian  born.  The  United  States  born  show  the  largest  per- 
centage of  all  nativities  in  agriculture.  The  proportion  of  the  European  born  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture is  approximately  the  same  as  that  for  the  Canadian  born,  and  their  distribution  among  the 
other  industries  does  not  differ  radically  from  that  of  the  native  population.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  immigrants  from  all  individual  European  countries.  Only  13  p.c.  of  the 
Asiatics  are  in  agricultural  industries  but  43  p.c.  are  in  domestic  and  personal  service.  Most 
of  the  other  Asiatics  are  found  in  logging,  fishing,  trapping,  in  the  wood  and  paper  manufacturing 
industries  and  working  as  common  labourers.    The  latter  group  accounts  for  21  p.c.  (see  Fig.  16). 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  GAINFULLY  OCCUPIED  MALE 

POPULATION  OF  SPECIFIED  NATIVITIES, BY  PRINCIPAL 
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Fia.  16.  A  vertical  reading  o!  the  foregoing  figure  indicates  that  some  30  p.c.  ot  the  Canadian-born  male  population  with 
gainful  occupations  were  in  agriculture,  10  p.c.  in  manufacturing,  6  p.Xi.  in  construction,  8  p.c.  in  transportation  and  so  on.  A 
horizontal  reading  indicates  that  36  p.c.  of  the  Canadian  born  were  in  agriculture  as  compared  with  48  p.c.  of  the  United 
States  born,  37  p.c.  of  the  European  born  and  13  p.c.  ot  the  Asiatics.  The  figure  i.5  based  on  data  covering  all  males  reporting 
gainful  occupations  whether  actuallv  emploved  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  or  not. 
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Almost  51  p.c.  of  all  Canadian- born  women  with  gainful  occupations  appear  in  the 
service  group,  20  p.c.  being  in  professional  occupations  and  30  p.c.  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 
The  women  of  Continental  European  birth  show  the  largest  percentage  in  domestic  and  personal 
service,  those  from  Asia  and  British  Possessions  tie  for  second  place,  the  United  States  born 
come  third  and  the  Canadian  born  last.  The  United  States  born  rank  first,  the  Canadian  born 
second  in  the  proportion  in  the  professions  and  the  British  Possessions  come  third.  Clerical 
occupations  are  second  in  importance  for  females  of  all  nativities  except  the  Continental  Europeans 
and  the  Asiatics  where  commerce  is  important.  In  general,  the  bulk  of  immigrant  women  with 
gainful  occupations  are  in  the  service  group,  especially  domestic  and  personal;  considerable  pro- 
portions are  in  clerical  and  manufacturing,  notably  the  textile  industries,  and  of  the  balance,  the 
largest  percentage  is  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce. 

As  between  origins,  occupational  distribution  varies  radically  and  does  not  lend  itself 
to  summary  statement.    The  subject  is  discussed  in  detail, in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Wage-Earners. — The  term  "wage-earnar"  as  used  in  the  census  includes ,  persons 
receiving  salaries  as  well  as  persons  working  for  wages. 

The  percentage  that  wage-earners  constitute  of  all  persons  with  gainful  occupations 
differs  considerably  as  between  the  sexes  and  the  several  nativity  groups.  For  the  total  popula- 
tion and  for  all  nativities  except  the  Asiatics  the  proportion  was  greater  for  the  females  than  the 
males  (see  Fig.  17).  European  and  Asiatic  male  immigrants  show  larger,  and  immigrants  from 
the  British  Isles  very  much  larger,  proportions  of  wage-earners  to  persons  with  gainful  occupations 
than  do  the  Canadian  born;  immigrants  from  the  United  States  show  smaller  proportions.  With 
the  females  only  the  percentage  for  "Other  British"  exceeds  that  for  the  native  Canadians.  All 
others  are  smaller. 


WAGE-EARNERS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  PERSONS  REPORTING 

GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS, BY  SEX  AND  NATIVITY, 
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Fia.  .17.  More  of  the  females  than  of  the  males  reporting  gainful  occupations  are  wage-earners  for  every  nativity  except 
the  Asiatic.  Considerable  variation  exists  as  between  the  Canadian  born  and  the  several  immigrant  groups  in  the  percentage 
that  wage-earners  constitute  of  the  total  reporting  gainful  occupations.  This  applies  both  to  males  and  females.  Explanations 
are  suggested  in  the  text. 

The  percentages  that  immigrant  wage-earners  constitute  of  all  immigrants  with  gainful 
occupations  are  shown  for  specified  racial  origins  by  sex  in  Fig.  44,  Chapter  XII  and  merit  careful 
perusal. 
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Unemployment. — Fig.  18  shows  the  average^  number  of  weeks  lost  per  male  wage- 
earner  between  June  1,  1930,  and  June  1,  1931,  for  the  immigrant  and  Canadian  born  by  province 
of  residence.  It  reflects  the  relative  incidence  of  unemployment  during  the  early  part  of  the 
depression  as  it  affected  wage-earners  of  the  different  nativities.  Unemployment  is  seen  to  have 
fallen  much  heavier  on  the  male  immigrants  than  on  the  Canadian  born.  On  the  average,  male 
wage-earners  lost  about  twice  as  much  time  as  females  in  the  year  under  review.  All  rates  are 
in  terms  of  all  wage-earners.  They  would  have  been  much  higher  had  they  been  in  terms  of 
only  wage-earners  losing  time.  '  ,  . 

Distribution  by  racial  origin  shows  that  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans 
suffered  most,  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  peoples  less,  and  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxons 
least. 
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Fig.  18.  In  all  but  two  provinces  and  in  Canada  as  a  whole  immigrant  male  wage-earners  on  the  average  lost  more  time 
through  unemployment  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  census  than  did  native  Canadians.  A  vertical  reading  of 
the  chart,  particularly  of  the  section  dealing  with  the  Canadian  born,  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  relative  severity  with  which 
the  depression  bore  down  on  the  wage-earners  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Dominion  during  the  year  under  review. 


An  attempt  was  made  to  weigh  and  eliminate  the  various  influences  contributing  to 
these  differences  with  the  following  results:  it  was  found  that  occupational  distribution,  age 
and  date  of  arrival  combined  accounted  for  60  p.c.  of  the  variability  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
different  races  suffered  more  or  less  heavily  than  the  population  of  the  province  of  residence. 
Their  relative  importance  in  the  prediction  descended  in  the  order  named.  Occupational  risk 
was  found  to  be  more  than  twice  as  important  as  the  other  variables  combined.  Immigrants 
suffered  more,  not  because  of  recency  of  arrival  per  se  but  because  they  went  or  were  forced  into 
the  more  risky  occupations. 

For  Canada  as  a  whole,  the  position  of  the  British  born  from  the  standpoint  of  expected 
steadiness  of  employment  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  total  wage-earning  population.  That  of 
the  Asiatic  and  United  States  born  was  much  superior;  that  of  the  European  born  much  inferior. 
Such  was  the  expectation  on  the  basis  of  the  variables  included  in  the  equation.  With  the-British, 
actual  unemployment  was  materially  less  than  expected,  with  the  Asiatics,  moderately  less, 
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with  the  United  States  born  moderately  more  and  with  the  European  born  materiaOy  more.  An 
examination  of  the  work  sheets  shows  that  those  deviations  from  expectation  were  the  result 
of  factors  peculiar  to  the  nativities  and  not  included  in  the  present  correlation.  They  were  quite 
distinct  from  expected  differences  in  the  basis  of  occupational  and  age  distribution  and  date  of 
arrival.  Some  suggestions  as  to  their  probable  nature  are  made  in  the  text  among  which  might 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  during  periods  of  economic  stress,  the  less  efficient  and  the  single 
males  without  dependents  usually  are  discharged  first. 


FERTILITY,  INFANT  MORTALITY,  DEAF-MUTISM  AND  BLINDNESS 

Fertility. — On  the  basis  of  their  numerical  importance  in  the  population,  Anglo-Saxons 
contributed  22  p.c.  fewer  births  than  expected  in  1931,  and  the  French  38  p.c.  more.  Non-Anglo- 
Saxon  races  are  contributing  almost  60  p.c.  of  the  additions  to  the  Canadian  population  through 
birth. 

Fig.  19  presents  an  index  of  fertihty  in  terms  of  married  women  15-44  years  of  age  for 
specified  groups  of  origins.  The  figure  for  the  foreign  European  stocks  is  a  fifth  higher  than  that 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  figure  for  the  Asiatic  races  higher  by  half  and  that  for  the  French  over 
twice  higher.  These  figures  can  not  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  tremendous  heterogeneity 
of  our  Canadian  population  in  the  matter  of  fertility. 


INDEX  OF  FERTILITY  IN  TERMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  (15-44), 

FOR  GROUPS  OF  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 
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Fig.  19.  So  long  as  differences  in  fertility  rates  exist,  the  ethnic  structure  of  the  population  changes.  The  above  graph 
indicates  that  such  changes  are  likely  to  be  much  more  rapid  than  is  commonly  supposed.  On  the  basis  of  current  mortality 
and  differential  fertility  rates,  Anglo-Saxons  and  French  will  each  constitute  about  39  p.c.  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion 
in  1971  and  foreign  stocks  about  22  p.c. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  how  far  these  differences  were  the  result  of  extraneous 
circumstances  and  how  far  they  were  racial  in  the  broad  sense.  On  the  basis  of  data  for  seventeen 
origins  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  sixteen  in  British  Columbia,  a  total 
sample  of  eighty -four,  a  coefficient  of  correlation  was  obtained  of  R  =  ■  65  ±  •  03.  This  compares 
with  a  coefficient  of  R=-88  +  -05  obtained  for  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  a  whole  in  1926.  A 
comparison  of  these  results  indicates  that  differences  in  economic' and  physical  environment, 
occupational  distribution  and  the  like  are  as  important  in  explaining  differences  in  fertility  as 
are  the  five  independents  combined  in  the  1931  correlation. 

This  finding  detracts  in  no  way  from  the  significance  of  the  relationship  emerging  from  the 
present  correlation.  The  reliabUity  of  the  correlation  coefficient  is  beyond  question.  The  five 
independents  account  for  approximately  42  p.c.  of.  the  variability.  Their  relative  importance  in 
the  prediction  in  descending  order  is  age,  urban  residence  which  is  unfavourable  to  high  fertility, 
long  North  American  residence  which  is  favourable,  the  percentage  of  women  married  and  illitei-acy . 
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The  influence  of  illiteracy  is  negligible.  That  of  the  percentage  married  is  negative,  a  high 
percentage  married  being  associated  \vith  a  low  fertility.  "Under  the  conditions  obtaining  at 
and  around  1931,  the  races  with  high  percentages  married  were  those  who  were  less  affected  by 
the  depression,  viz.,  those  with  large  proportions  in  the  salaried  and  higher  economic  classes. 
These  are  low-fertility  groups.  As  In  1926,  the  most  that  can  be  said  regarding  the  positive 
partial  correlation  between  the -percentage  North  American-born  and  fertility  is  that  it  points 
to  a  rise  in  the  fertility  of  women  of  the  fu-st  and  possibly  the  second  generation  of  immigrants 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  more  favourable  economic  conditions  of  their  country  of  adoption. 

A  comparison  of  actual  and  expected  rates  derived  from  the  prediction  by  provinces 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  environmental,  occupational  and  other  factors  not  included  in  the' 
correlation  are  favourable  to  low  fertility  in  Ontario,  to  high  fertility  in  Saskatchewan  and  to 
fertility  on  an  intermediate  level  in  British  Columbia. 

A  hnna  fide  residuum  of  considerable  proportions  exists  over  and  above  that  accounted 
for  by  the  independent  variables  and  environmental  and  occupational  factors.  This  residuum 
of  nearly  25  p.c.  is  the  proportion  of  the  variability  attributable  to  other  factors  such  as  religion, 
cultural  background,  etc.,  closely  associated  with  race.  Occupation  and  several  of  the  variables 
included  in  the  equation,  of  course,  are  also  racial  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Infant  Mortality. — Infant  mortality  rates  in  Canada  are  high  for  the  Indian,  Negro, 
French  and  Slavic  origins  generally;  interhiediate  for  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  low  for  the 
Scandinavian,  Germanic  and  Anglo-Saxon  stocks. 

Marked  positive  associations  are  found  to  exist  between  high  infant  mortality  on  the 
one  hand  and  high  fertility,  high  illiteracy  and  a  large  proportion  rural  on  the  other.  These 
three  independents  have  about  equal  weight  in  the  prediction.  Combined  they  account  for  72 
p.c.  of  the  variability  in  infant  mortality. 

Deaf-Mutism.— Approximately  61-5  p.c.  of  deaf-mutes  in  Canada  are  reported  as  suffering 
from  the  infirmity  from  birth.  Increases  are  reported  as  between  1921  and  1931.  The  variation 
in  the  incidence  is  considerable  as  between  the  different  origins.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  the  older 
than  in  the  newer  provinces.     The  reader  is  referred  to  the  text  for  details. 

Blindness. — Blindness  is  a  function  of  age.  It  appears  to  be  increasing  in  Canada — the 
rate  rose  40  p.c.  between  1921  and  1931.  Its  incidence  is  extremely  heavy  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  There  appears  to  be  appreciable  variation  in  its  incidence  as  between  the 
white  races  in  Canada.     Much  of  the  variation  is  associated  with  age  differences. 

INMATES  OF  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  incidence  of  mental  illness  leading  to  institutional  care  and  treatment  is  heavier 
among  males  than  among  females,  among  the  immigrants  than  among  the  Canadian  born,  among 
the  Continental  Europeans  than  among  persons  of  British  or  United  States  birth,  and  among  the 
North  Western  Europeans  particularly  the  Scandinavians,  than  among  the  South,  Eastern  and 
Central  Europeans  (see  Fig.  50,  p.  208).  The  indicated  difference  in  incidence  between  the 
Canadian  born  and  foreign  born  as  a  group  is  entirely  attributable  to  peculiarities  of  age  and 
sex  distribution.  That  between  the  Canadian  and  British  born  is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
similar  causes.  It  seems  to  follow  that  differences  in  age  and  sex  distributions  are  likely  to  be  of 
major  importance  in  explaining  the  differing  incidence  as  between  the  individual  nativities. 

Persons  of  mixed  parentage  show  much  smaller  percentages  in  mental  institutions  than 
do  the  Canadian  born  age  for  age  and  sex  for  sex.  The  difference  is  so  great  as  hardly  to  be 
capable  of  explanation  on  the  basis  of  any  probable  difference  in  attitude  toward  institutional 
care  and  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  two  groups.  MTiile  the  rates  for  both  persons  of  foreign- 
and  British-born  parents  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  persons  of  Canadian-born  parents,  the 
spread  is  of  moderate  magnitude  and  quite  possibly  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  above  grounds. 

When  the  cross-classification  is  by  racial  origin,  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  mental  institutions  is  appreciably  above  the  all-Canada  average;  that  for 
the  French  is  slightly  below.  The  standing  of  every  group  of  foreign  origins  except  the  Scan- 
dinavian is  lower  than  the  British.  That  of  the  Germanic,  Asiatic  and  North  Western  European 
peoples  is  materially  below'  (see  Fig.  20).  The  differences  between  the  rates  for  the  origin 
groups  are  smaller  than  those  for  the  nativity  groups,  reflecting  less  distortion  because  of  age 
and  sex  differences.    These  figures  merely  localize  the  incidence  of  institutional  cases. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  length  of  Canadian  residence, 
rural-urban  distribution,  etc.,  from  the  data  for  individual  origins  and  to  determine  if  and  to 
what  extent  racial  differences  in  liabihty  to  mental  illness  or  defects  existed.  The  attempt 
merely  succeeded  in  demonstrating  a  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  racial  origin. data  as 
collected  by  mental  institutions  for  their  inmates  and  those  collected  by  the  census  for  the 
population  as  a  whole.  It  seems  probable  that  the  figures  for  the  geographical  and  linguistic 
groups  give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  incidence  as  between  these  larger  groupings,  but 
the  task  of  eliminating  extraneous  influences  which  doubtless  account  for  a  major  portion  of  the 
indicated  variation  must  await  a  more  satisfactory  racial  origin  record  of  mental  institution 
inmates. 


CRUDE  RATES  PER  100,000  IN  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  RATES 

CORRECTED  FOR  AGE  AND  SEX,  BY  BROAD  NATIVITY 

GROUPS,  CANADA,  1931 


W/////m   CRUDE  RATE 


CORRECTED  RATE 


Fig.  20.  The  importance  of  age  and  sex  in  explaining  the  differing  incidence  of  mental  hospital  commitments  as  between 
the  broad  nativity  groups  is  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  above  chart.  The  crude  rate  for  the  British  born  (both  sexes) 
was  nearly  40  p.c.  higher  than  that  for  the  Canadian  born  and  the  crude  rate  for  the  foreign  born  50  p.c.  higher.  When  allow- 
ance is  made  for  differences  in  age  and  sex  distribution  the  rates  for  the  Canadian  and  foreign  born  are  practically  identical 
and  that  for  the  British  born  nearly  10  p.c.  lower  than  either. 


RELIGION 

The  material  in  this  chapter  is  largely  descriptive  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  summary 
statement  save  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  conclusions  growing  out  of  the  analysis.  These  are 
stated  below. 

The  progress  of  religious  assimilation  of  foreign  races  of  the  Protestant  faith  seems  to 
vary  directly  with  length  of  Canadian  residence  and  inversely  with  the  degree  of  segregation; 
its  direction  is  dictated  largely  by  considerations  of  geographical  proximity  to  an  acceptable 
place  of  worship.  GeneraDy  speaking,  in  affiliating  with  a  Canadian  Protestant  church  the 
foreigner  apparently  fails  to  appreciate  or  recognize  any  important  difference  between  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations  within  the  country. 

.  In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  there  is  no  occasion  for  religious  assimilation 
because  of  the  absence  of  internal  divisions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  international 
scope.  Immigrants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  their  descendants  continue  to  adhere  to 
that  faith  generation  after  generation . 

The  reUgious  like  the  racial  distribution  of  new  immigration  as  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Dominion  has  varied  radically  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  As  with  racial 
composition,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  absence  of  any  large  volume  of  immigration  or 
emigration  in  the  predictable  future,  differential  fertility  will  bring  about  more  rapid  and  more 
radical  changes  in  the  religious  composition  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  than  have  occurred 
at  any  time  since  Confederation. 

Summary  Tables  1  and  II  are  inserted  for  convenient  reference. 


TABLE  I.-SUMMARY  SHOWING  STANDING  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  VARIOUS  RACIAL  ORIGINS  ACCORDING  TO  SPECIFIED  HEADINGS,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


British- 
English 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other 

French 

Scandinavian — 

Danish -. 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Gerinanic— 

Dutch 

Belgian ' 

German 

Latin  and  Greek — 
■  Greek 

Italian 

Roumanian 

Slavic- 
Austrian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak.. 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Yugoslavic 

Ukrainian 

Other  European- 
Finnish 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Asiatic — 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Other 

Others — 

Indian.. .; 

.  Negro 


Number 

in 

Canada, 

1931 


,741,419 
.230,808 
,346.350 
62.494 
,927,990 

34,118 
19,382 
93,243 
81.306 

148,962 

27,585 

473,544 

9,444 
98, 173 
29,056 

48,639 

3,160 

30,401 

5.876 

145,503 

88.148 

16.174 

225, 113 

43,885 
156,726 
40,582 

46,519 
23,342 
14,687 

122,911 
19.456 


P.C. 
Cana- 
dian- 
Born 


70  05 
85-59 
75-98 
58-22 
97-36 

37-45 

65-44 

42-08 

.42-59 

79-89 
40-58 
69-46 

42-98 
53  11 
60-73 

53-70 
33-48 
27-75 
28-39 
47-05 
54-02 
20-01 
66-99 

28-17 
43-84 
27-84 

11-60 
48-46 
61-77 

99-30 
79-60 


P.C. 
United 
States- 
Bom 


P.C. 
Urban 


59-30 
54-65 
56-59 
67-76 
5400 

39-93 
41-40 
27-23 
32-75 

33-95 
37-08 
36-94 

90-33 
81-55 
44-63 

37-82 
78-42 
61-63 
72-92 
46-67 
27-34 
55-49 
29-63 

45-80 
96-45 
49-47 

82-79 
46-98 
79-40 

4-11 

60-82 


P.C.  in 
Cities  of 

30,000 
and  over 


33-64 
29-51 
30-03 
34-46 
26-79 

22-61 
22-97 
10-65 
15-35 

13-42 
18-21 
17-39 

64-71 
51-67 
25-39 

17-11 
61-42 
27-56 
58-13 
28-38 
13-83 
28-63 
16-88 

18-04 
82-77 
30-36 

66-10 
38-39 


1-07 
35-00 


Index 

of 
Segre- 
gation 


104-3 
105-2 
100-0 
146-9 
105-0 

1100 
156-0 
188-0 
143-0 

188-7 
260-9 
175-7 


808-7 
339-1 


220-9 
292 


307-6 
288-9 


617-4 
895-7 
404-4 


845-6 


P.C. 

under 

10  Years 

of  Age 


18-28 
18-22 
17-80 
18-76 
26-29 

19-62 
19-64 
20-40 
18-62 

22-61 
22-03 
22-22 

26-57 
26-69 
26-73 

23  01 
36-99 
18-65 
15-90 
22-82 
26-37 
1713 
25-22 

13-08 
16-91 
21-43 

5-76 
29-11 
25-31 

38-97 
22-29 


P.C. 

Surplus 
Males 


4 
5 

6 

23 

1 

56 

4 

36 

44 

10 
19 
10 

79 
28 
37 

26 
113 
•  95 
64 
29 
20 
164 
20 

36 
2 
62 

1,141 
45 
30 

6 
10 


P.C.  10  Years  and  over 


Speaking 

English 

as  Mother 

Tongue 


99-5 
99-1 
96-,'! 
91-7 
4-5 

29-7 
14-3 
25-3 
24- 1 

67-1 
10-1 
41-2 

12-1 

7-7 
5-7 

10-1 
6-6 
6-6 
4-3 
6-4 
7-6 
2-6 
1-8 

3-7 
1-9 
3-7 

0-5 
0-5 
10-5 

6-2 
99-0 


Speaking 

French 

as  Mother 

Tongue 


Unable 

to  Speak 

English 

or  French 


0-3 
0-8 
0-4 
0-1 
95-3 

0-3 

0-2 
0-1 

0-1 

25-4 
0-6 

1-2 
2-1 
0-3 

0-3 
0-8 
0-1 
0-1 
0-2 
0-2 


2-2 


1-0 
0-6 


1-2 
3-0 
1-3 
1-6 

3-9 
1-4 
2-5 

5-9 
5-4 
9-4 

8-3 
10-9 
14-1 
16-7 
13-8 
13-1 
141 
15-3 

17-7 
3-2 
17-2 

29-6 
21-6 
5-4 

31-0 


Not 
Speaking 
English 
as  Mother 
Tongue 
but  Had 
Acquired 
It 


64-7 
78-2 


Illiterate 


0-83 
108 
0-83 
0-41 
6-18 

1-16 
1-10 
1-10 
.1-23 

3-02 
3-40 
2-57 

6-71 
9-14 
12-63 

10-50 
10-98 
8-49 
10-79 
U-75 
13-14 
10-48 
13-94 

6-61 
3-81 
8-86 

17-40 
11-20 
13-23 


Infant 
Mortality 

Rate 
(deaths 
per  100 
bom) 


6-49 
5-92 
5 -.32 
5-00 
11-39 

5-42 
6-63 
4-91 
5-10 

5-54 
5-58 
6-20 

7-63 
6-83 
8-90 

11-00 
1-67 
7-89 

9-39 
7-33 
10-39 


6-76 
4-74 
9-78 

7-35 
6-93 
7-84 

16-81 
•11-47 


Mean  Number  of 

Births,  1930-1933,  in 

Terms  of  Women 

16-44  Years 


Births 
per  100 
Women 


8-4 
7-8 
7 

6-0 
14-3 

9-7 
8-8 
10-4 
9-0 

7 

9-6 
11-7 


11-6 
10-1 


14-9 

11-4 

9-4 

21-2 

14-1 

7-3 
4-9 
15-7 

16-0 
18-6 


14-8 
9-7 


Births 
per  100 
Married 
Women 


14-3 
14-9 
13-9 
10-5 
29-3 


13-7 
14-1 
30-0 


18-9 
14-7 

16-5 

20-5 

17-6 
15-3 

21-7 

13-3 

9-7 

30-5 


34-0 
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W 

CO 
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'  Asiatics  are  omitted  for  the  reawn  that  an  index  of  segregation  for  the  group  is  apt  to  bo  misleading.  '  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


TABLE  II.— SUMMARY  SHOWING  STANDING  OF  SPECIFIED  RACIAL  ORIGIN  GROUPS  ACCORDING  TO  SPECIFIED  HEADINGS,  CANADA,  1931 


Number 

in 
Canada, 

mi 

P.C. 
Canadian- 
Born 

P.C. 

United 
States- 
Born 

P.C. 

under 

10  Years 

of 

Age 

P.C. 

Surplus 
Males 

P.C.  10  Years  and  over 

Infant 
Mortality 
Rate 
(deaths 
per  100 
born) 

Rates 
per  100,000 
(15  years 
and  over) 
in  Peni- 
tentiaries 
Corrected 
tor  Age 
and  Sex 

Racial  Origin  Group 

Speaking 
English 

as  Mother 
Tongue 

Speaking 
French 

as  Mother 
Tongue 

Unable 
to  Speak 

English 
or  French 

Not 
Speaking 
English 
as  Mother 
Tongue 
but  Had 
Acquired 

lUiterate 

British 

5,381,071 
2,927,990 
878,140 
784,154 
228,049 
650,091 
136,673 
563,014 
84,548 

74-95 
97-36 
63-60 
48-39 
43-56 
70-63 
51-90 
50-60 
28-75 

3-24 
1-90 

10-53 
1-66 

16-26 
8-52 
1-87 
1-48 
0-38 

18-16 
26-29 
21-57 
23-66 
19-54 
22-28 
26-69 
23-91 
15-60 

5 
1 

17 
32 
38 
10 
33 
29 
236 

98-6 
4-6 

40-2 
5-0 

24-6 

45-8 
7-6 
4-6 
2-0 

0-5 
93-3 
11 
0-4 
0-2 
1-6 
1-6 
0-1 
0-4 

s 
s 

2-4 

13-0 

1-5 

2-8> 

6-3 

13-8 

23-9 

85-7 
47-0 
960 
87-4 
97-7 
91-3 
91-1 
85-9 
73-3 

0-88 
6-18 
3-02 
16-61 
1-44 
4-11 
14-72 
18-70 
15-32 

3-68 
11-39 
3-38 
803 
5-51 
5-77 
7-79 
8-07 
8-32 

French 

58 

Other  North  Western  European 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

37 
66 

Germanic    

39 

Slavic  .                  

64 

Asiatic 

o 
w 

z 

M 

c 

M 

o 

1) 
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1  Dutch  and  German. 

*  Lees  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


PART  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Sources  of  Data. — The  analysis  in  the  present  monograph  is  based  for  the  most  part  on 
census  materials  collected  in  1931  and  at  previous  ten-year  intervals.  The  Census  of  Canada 
cross-classifies  the  various  nativity  and  racial  groups  in  our  population  according  to  a  great  and 
increasing  number  of  attributes  so 'that  it  is  possible  to  determine  directly  from  census  materials 
not  only  their  spatial  and  rural-urban  distribution  but  such  attributes  as  age,  sex,  conjugal 
condition,  length  of  Canadian  residence,  literacy,  language  spoken,  citizenship,  criminal  record, 
religious  and  occupational  distribution,  fertility,  etc.  These  sources  are  supplemented  by  the 
Vital  Statistics  Reports  which  are  assembled  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  correlate  with  the  census  tabulations.  The  Vital  Statistics 
Reports  provide  basic  data  for  the  study  of  intermarriage,  infant  mortality  and  certain  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  fertility  and  natural  increase.  A  third  source  of  material  is  the  periodic  report 
covering  such  subjects  as  mental  institutions.  This  report  when  related  to  appropriate  census 
figures  served  as  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  birthplace  and  racial  origin  to  the 
incidence  of  mental  illness.  Where  use  was  made  of  other  official  statistics,  care  has  been  taken 
to  indicate  the  source  in  each  case.  A  copy  of  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  official  questionnaire 
used  in  the  last  census  appears  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  present  monograph. 

General  Objectives  and  Deflnitions.^The  general  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover 
the  characteristic  distributions  of  the  several  nativity  and  racial  origin  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Canadian  population,  to  determine  wherein  the  behaviour  of  each  resembles  and  wherein 
it  differs  from  that  of  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  stocks,  to  investigate  the  reasons  for 
such  differences  in  behaviour  and  to  measure,  in  so  faras  that  is  possible,  the  progress  of  assimi- 
lation up  to  the  date  of  the  1931  Census  and  particularly  during  the  last  intcr-censal  decade. 
It  might  be  well,  therefore,  before  proceeding  further  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  nativity 
and  racial  origin.  Nativity  refers  to  a  province  (if  in  Canada)  or  country  of  birth.  The  con- 
notation of  the  term  is  quite  clear  and  simple  but  when  one  comes'to  make  use  of  the  statistics 
one  encounters  certain  practical  difficulties.  These'  difficulties  originate,  for  the  most  part,  out 
of  the  drastic  changes  in  national  frontiers  brought.iabout  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  II  and  as  occasion  demands  elsewhere  throughout  the  monograph. 
The  meaning  of  the  term,  however,  presents  no  problem  and  requires  no  further  elaboration 
here.  Unfortunately  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  term  "racial  origin"  as  used  in  the  Canadian 
Census  and  in  this  report,  and  the  three  subsequent  sections  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  its 
meaning,  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  collecting  and  tabulatinginforma- 
tion  pertaining  thereto,  the  presentation  of  a  corrected  origin  tabulation  for  1931  and  a  brief 
comment  regarding  the  importance  and  significance  of  racial  origin  records  to  a  new  and  growing 
nation  like  that  within  the  confines  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Use  of  the  Term  "Racial  Origin".^-In  a  strictly  biological  sense,  the  term  "race"  signifies 
a  subgroup  of  the  human  species  related  by  ties  of  physical  kinship.  Scientists  have  attempted 
to  divide  and  subdivide  the  human  species  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  biological  traits,  such  as 
shape  of  the  head,  statiu-e,  colour  of  skin,  etc.,  and  to  such  groups  and  to  such  only,  would  the 
biologist  apply  the  term  "race".  The  use  of  the  term,  however,  even  in  this  strictly  scientific 
sense  is  neither  definite  nor  free  from  confusion,  for  there  is  no  universally  accepted  classification. 
Furthermore,  the.  identification  of  certain  types  of  culture  with  definite  biological  types  has  led 
inevitably  to  the  result  that,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  ethnologist,  the  term  "race"  has  acquired 
a  cultural  as  well  as  a  biological  implication. 

Most  modern  national  groups  are  composed  of  widely  varying  racial  strains.  The  English 
type,  if  such  exists  in  the  biological  sense,  is  the  product  of  the  commingling  of  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  primitive  stocks.  The  same  applies  to  the  French,  Italian  and  indeed  to  any  European 
group.  Whether  these  peoples,  during  the  past  thousand  years,  have  evolved  distinct  and 
homogeneous  biological  types  which  could  appropriately  be  termed  "races"  is  a  matter  for  debate. 
Homogeneity  is  always  relative;  so  with  race  differentiation.  The  technical  biological  question 
as  such,  however,  is  of  minor  importance  as  far  as  the  census  is  concerned.  Even  in  such  cases 
as  Scottish  and  Irish,  where  it  is  well  known  that  distinct  strains  exist,  the  cultural  consideration 
is  predominant. 
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The  significant  fact  in  the  present  connection  is  this:  the  combined  biological  and  cultural 
effect  on  Canada  of  the  infiltration  of  a  group  of  English  is  clearly  different  from  that  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  similar  number  of,  say,  Ukrainians.  Admittedly,  the  difference  is  partly  a 
biological  and  partly  a  cultural  matter,  yet  it  -would  be  futile  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to 
attempt  to  separate  the  two  influences.  The  relative  importance  of  the  biological  and  the 
cultural  is  not  subject  to  quantitative  measurement.  Both,  however,  are  important  and  both 
are  included  in  the  term  "racial  origin". 

The  term  "racial  origin",  therefore,  as  used  by  the  census,  has  a  combined  biological  and 
cultural  significance.  It  also  usually  has  a  definite  geographical  association.  It  suggests  whence 
our  people  come  as  well  as  their  biological  and  cultural  background:  One  merely  follows  popular 
usage  in  employing  the  terms,  "English  stock",  "French  stock",  "Itahan  stock",  etc.,, both  to 
suggest  original  geographical  habitat  and  to  describe  the  sum  total  of  the  biological  and  cultural 
characteristics  which  distinguish  such  groups  from  others.  Such  usage  is  familiar  to  the  public 
in  general,  and  only  when  our  "origin"  classifications  follow  such  lines  can  they  be  collected 
by  a  census,  be  understood  by  the  people  or  have  any  significance  from  the  practical  standpoint 
of  the  development  of  a  Canadian  nation. 

Practical  Difficulties  in  the"  Origin  Classification. — As  has  just  been  said  the  term 
"origin",  as  used  here,  has  a  combined  biological,  cultural  and  geographical  significance.  In 
certain  cases  all  three  aspects  are  clearly  defined;  in  others  the  classification  means  little  more 
than  geographical  origin,  being  distinct  from  nativity  classification  mainly  in  that  it  includes 
not  only  immigrants,  but  their  descendants.  The  situation  is  made  clear  by  examining  the 
actual  divisions  in  the  racial  origin  tables  of  the  census. 

First,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  biological  connotation  included  in  the  term  "origin"  is 
pronounced,  i.e.,  where  the  strains  of  the  immigrating  people  are  comparatively  pure.  Such 
are  the  coloured  stocks,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindu,  Negro  and  aboriginal  Indians.  Each 
also  has  a  more  or  less  distinctive  culture.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  white  peoples 
the  term  "origin"  includes  both  biological  and  cultural  elements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English, 
French,  Danish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Icelandic,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Syrian  and  so  on.  With  such  groups  no  serious  statistical  difficulties  arise.  With  certain  other 
groups,  however,  and  particularly  with  those  originating  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  the  problem  of  classification  is  not  so  simple. 

While  there  are  certain  classes  like  the  Bulgarians,  Hungarians  and  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
where  the  admixture  of  other  races  is  not  great,  there  are  census  groups  like  the  Roumanians, 
of  whom  12  p.c.  spoke  German  as  the  mother  tongue  and  15  p.c.  spoke  Ukrainian,  arguing  a 
statistical  (and  perhaps  also  a  biological)  mixture  of  stocks.  The  lack  of  homogeneity  is  perhaps 
not  so  great  with  the  Poles,  88  p.c.  of  whom  spoke  Slavic  languages  as  the  mother  tongue  and  only 
a  little  under  5  p.c.  of  whom  spoke  German.  The  Yugoslavs  are  of  preponderantly  Slavic 
extraction,  judging  from  the  data  on  mother  tongue;  but  further  difficulties  emerge  with  the 
Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Austrian  groups.  Of  those  reported  as  of  Russian  origin  35  p.c.  spoke 
German  as  the  mother  tongue — presumably  those  from  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia — and 
54  p.c.  spoke  one  of  the  Slavic  languages,  the  great  majority  Russian.  Thus,  while  the  majority 
of  those  classed  as  of  Russian  origin  were  Slavs,  there  was  a  considerable  admixture  of  Teutonic 
stock.  Of  the  Austrians,  some  40  p.c.  spoke  German  as  mother  tongue,  and  38  p.c.  one  of  the 
Slavic  languages.  Such  a  group  is  clearly  not  a  biological  unit.  The  term  "Austrian"  in  the 
"origin"  tables  merely  designates  a  group  of  immigrant  people,  most  of  whom  arc  Germanic 
and  Slavic,  and  whose  homes  before  coming  to  Canada  in  the  pre- War  days  had  been  for  many 
generations  within  common  poUtical  boundaries  and  who  had  therefore  the  common  traits 
begotten  of  a  similar  cultural  and  economic  environment. 

The  Ukrainian  classification,  again,  includes  four  distinct  stocks:  the  Bukovinian,  Galician, 
Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian.  But  the  problem  here  is  not  in  the  diverse  elements  within  the 
group.  The  four  peoples  are  separately  classified  and  96  p.c.  of  them  speak  Slavic  languages. 
The  group  thus  comprises  only  closely  allied  biological  strains — a  circumstance  which  did  not 
obtain  with  the  Austrian  or  Russian.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Ukrainian  classification  probably 
includes  only  a  part  of  those  who  might  properly  be  so  classed.  .There  were  about  13,000  persons 
reported  as  of  Austrian  origin  who  spoke  Ukrainian  as  the  mother  tongue,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  also  some  Ukrainians  among  the  21,000  so-called  Polish  who  were  reported  as  speaking 
Ukrainian  as  the  mother  tongue  and  among  the  4,500  Roumanians  similarly  reported. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  certain  cases,  especially  with  people  from  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  the  racial  origin  classification  signifies,  primarily,  original  geographical  habitat.  In 
view  of  these  diflSculties  the  data  in  the  present  repgrt  are  presented  not  only  by  individual 
origins  but  by  broad  geographical  and  linguistic  classifications.  Separate  figures  have  been 
computed  for  the  North  Western  and  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  origins,  and  for  the 
Scandinavian,  Germanic,  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  groups.  In  some  of  the  linguistic  groups 
certain  proportions  speaking  other  languages  were  necessarily  included.  For  example,  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  were  classed  as  Slavs,  yet  about  46  p.c.  of  the  former  and  35  p.c.  of  the 
latter  spoke  German  as  the  mother  tongue.  The  Roumanians  were  placed  among  the  Latins 
and  Greeks  although  over  a  quarter  used  German  or  Ukrainian  as  the  mother  tongue.  Apart 
from  those  three  exceptions,  however,  considerable  homogeneity  appears  within  the  larger  group- 
ings, and  in  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  (the  Russians)  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  from  the 
point  of  view  of  culture  the  Germans  of  Russia  domiciled  in  Canada  are  not  closer  to  the  Slavs 
than  to  the  Germans  coming  to  Canada  from  Germany. 

The  above  facts  and  explanations  concerning  the  "origin"  classification  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  monograph.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  term  "origin"  always  connotes  the  original  geographical  habitat  of  a  population  group, 
usually  implies  a  distinct  culture,  and  often  a  definite  biological  strain.  In  any  case,  it  refers 
to  a  specific  group  of  immigrants  and  their  progeny. 

Corrected  List  of  Racial  Origins  in  Canada,  1931.— While  throughout  the  present  mono- 
graph the  returns  as  actually  given  to  the  census  enumerator  and  as  tabulated  and  cross-classified 
in  the  several  census  volumes  must  be  used  as  the  basis  for  all  analyses  and  discussion,  it  was 
thought  worthwhile  to  attempt  to  prepare  an  official  corrected  list  showing  the  probable  racial 
strength  of  each  stock  in  Canada  as  accurately  as  can  be  deduced  from  both  the  origin  and 
collateral  information  collected  at  the  time  of  the  census.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  through 
ignorance  or  intent  quite  a  considerable  number  of  mis-statements  of  racial  derivation  occurred 
and  it  is  important  to  have  some  idea  as  to  where  such  mis-statements  occurred  and  as  to  their 
extent." 

In  Table  III  will  be  found  a  list  of  origins;  the  first  column  shows  the  number  of  each  race  in 
Canada  based  on  statements  to  the  census  enumerator,  and  the  second  column  gives  the  number 
corrected  from  considerations  shown  in  Tables  1,  2  and  3  at  the  back  of  the  monograph. 

The  bases  of  correction  were  the  statistics  on  mother  tongue,  birthplace  and  intermarriage. 
Table  1  shows  for  each  important  European  race  the  number  giving  the  mother  tongue  corre- 
sponding to  that  race  and  also  the  numbers  giving  other  mother  tongues.  With  this  information 
are  compared  figures  of  birthplace  and  of  marriage  within  the  race  itself  and  of  intermarriage 
with  the  races  corresponding  to  the  other  mother  tongues  given.*  For  example,  when  one  takes 
the  German  race,  one  finds  473,544  persons  reporting  themselves  as  of  German  racial  origin  in 
the  census  of  whom  264,515  give  German  as  their  mother  tongue  and  209,029  give  other  mother 
tongues.  The  racial  origin  of  those  giving  German  as  the  mother  tongue  is  regarded  as  being 
correctly  stated  but  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the  rep'orted  origin  of  any  of  the  209,029 
giving  other  mother  tongues?  One  finds  202,072  of  these  giving  English,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  375,514  Germans  were  born,  in  British  territory  or  the  United  States  and  that  87-9  p.c. 
of  the  Germans  marrying  into  other  races  married  into  British  races.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  202,072  figure.  The  birthplace  and  intermarriage  data  easily  explain  the 
number  giving  English  as  a  mother  tongue.  Going  over  the  other  mother  tongues  given  by  the 
German  race,  there  appears  to  be  no  figure  which  could  not  be  explained  by  birthplace  or  inter- 
marriage. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  one  examines,  say,  the  Roumanian  returns,  one  finds  three  question- 
able cases,  viz.,  where  the  person  of  the  Roumanian  race  gives  German,  Magyar  or  Ukrainian 
as  mother  tongue.  Of  course  any  of  these  mother  tongues  are  possible  because  Roumania  annexed 
Bukovinia,  a  part  of  old  Austria-Hungary,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  birthplace  nor 
intermarriage  can  well  account  for  all  of  the  cases  reported,  the  presumption  is  that  the  un- 
explained portion  were  really  German,  Hungarian  or  Ukrainian. 

From  a  calculation  based  on  four  samples  it  was  found  that  the  relationship  between  the 
birthplace  and  the  mother  tongue  was  constant,  viz.,  that  15  p.c.  of  the  birthplace  acnounled  for 

•As  indicated  by  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada.  1930-33. 
42397-4i 
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the  mother  tongue  corresponding  to  that  birthplace  but  different  from  that  of  the  race,  where 
the  two  were  different.*  On  the  other  hand,  inteiinarriage  seemed  to  explain  mother  tongue 
person  for  person.  The  corrections  as  shown  in  Tables  3  and  III  are  based  upon  these  relation- 
ships.   The  tables  should  be  self-explanatory. 

TABLE  III.-NUMBERS  OF  EACH  RACIAL  ORIGIN  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  AND 
CORRECTED  NUMBERS,  CANADA,  1931' 


Racial  Origin 


CANADA 

English 

Irisil 

Scottish 

Other  British 

French 

Austrian ; 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greelc 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 


Total 
From 
Census 
Figures 


10,376,786 

2,741,419 

1,230,808 

1,346,350 

62,494 

2,927,990 

48,639 

27,685 

3,160 

30,401 

34,118 

148,962 

43,885 

473,544 

9,444 

'   156,726 

40,582 

19,382 


Corrected 
Total 


10.376,786 


2,741, 
1,230, 
1,346, 
62, 
2,927, 

27, 

3, 

34, 

34, 

'     148, 

42, 

549, 

9, 

156, 

39, 

19, 


Racial  Origin 


Italian 

Lithuanian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

'Russian 

Swedish 

Ulcrainian 

Yugoslavic 

Other  European 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Other  Asiatic. .. 

Eslcimo 

Indian 

Negro 

Various 

Unspecified 


Total 
From 
Census 
Figures 


98,173 

5,876 

93,243 

145,603 

29,056 

88, 148 

81,306 

225,113 

16,174 

6,232 

46,519 

23.342 

14,687 

6,979 

122,911 

19,466 

681 


Corrected 
Total 


98,277 

6,876 

93,243 

136,211 

21,800 

60,302 

83,084 

244,629 

11,374 

6,232 

46,619 

23,342 

14,687 

6,979 

122,911 

19,456 

681 

8,893 


'This  table  and  the  analysis  on  which  it  was  based  was  made  by  M.  C.  MacLean,  Chief  ot  Social  Analysis. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  a  number  of  instances  where  the  corrected  figure  is  appreci- 
ably larger  or  smaller  than  that  shown  in  the  census.  All  of  the  49,000  reporting  themselves  as 
of  Austrian  racial  origin  have  been  distributed  among  other  categories.  No  changes  seemed 
necessary  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Belgian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Hebrew,  Icelandic,  Italian, 
Lithuanian,  Norwegian,  Other  European,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Eskimo,  Indian  or  Negro  totals. 
The  corrected  figures  for  the  Bulgarian,  Czech  and  Slovak  and  Swedish  races  were  slightly  larger 
than  those  given  in  the  census;  that  for  the  Ukrainian  was  moderately  and  that  for  the  German 
materially  larger.  A  few  were  smaller,  the  Finnish,  Greek  and  Hungarian  totals  being  reduced 
slightly  and  the  Yugoslavic,  Polish,  Roumanian  and  Russian  to  a  greater  extent.  As  was  inti- 
mated above,  however,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  these  inter-racial  transfers  seldom  crossed 
the  broader  geographical  and  linguistic  groupings  used  throughout  this  monograijh.  The 
preceding  table  should  prove  of  value  for  reference  when  studying  the  subsequent  chapters. 

Table  4  summarizes  the  material  used  in  making  the  above  corrections  in  a  somewhaf 
different  and  perhaps  more  convenient  form. 

Classification  of  Mixed  Stocks. — The  male  line  is  used  in  the  census  for  tracing  derivation 
by  racial  origin.  In  this  connection  the  population  falls  into  two  main  categories:  (1)  the  peoples 
who  because  of  recent  arrival  or  lack  of  assimilability  have  maintained  their  original  purity 
and  (2)  those  who  have  intermarried  freely  for  several  generations.  In  the  case  of  those  falling 
within  the  first  category,  the  procedure  of  the  census  is  obviously  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of 
those  falling  within  the  second  category,' however,  it  might  be  objected  that  there  are  many 


Xi 
Mother  Tongue 
P.C.  giving  German 
P.C.  giving  Hungarian 
etc. 


X, 
Birthplace 
P.C.  giving  Austria  or  Germany 
P.C.  giving  Hungary 
etc. 


•To  illustrate  let  us  take  the  Ukrainians.   For  persons  ot  that  race  not  speaking  one  of  the  Ukrainian  languages  as  mother 
tongue  the  following  data  were  computed: — 

Xs 

Intermarriage 

P.C.  of  married  males  and  females 

married  to  persons  of  German  race 

P.C.  oi  married  males  and  females 

married  to  persons  of  Hungarian 

race 

etc. 

Similar  figures  were  computed  lor  each  origin  and  the  several  hundred  values  ot  Xi  (with  their  associated  values  of  Xj  and 
Xi)  were  ranked  according  to  the  size  ot  Xi.  The  array  was  divided  into  tour  equal  parts,  the  first  including  all  the  very 
large  Xi's,  the  second  the  next  largest  and  so  on.  Each  ot  these  parts  served  as  a  sample  tor  the  computation  ot  a  correlation 
between  Xi,  Xj  and  Xs,  and  in  all  cases  the  coefficient  of  X2  in  the  regression  equation  was  found  to  be  approximately  0'  15 
and  that  ot  X3  to  be  approximately  100. 
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individuals  whose  origins  are  so  intermixed  through  intermarriages  that  their  designation  as  of 
the  origin  indicated  by  their  fathers'  patronymics  is  largely  meaningless.  This  may  be  accepted 
as  true  in  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  by  the  law  of 
large  numbers  the  practice  followed  in  the  census  will  yield  approximately  accurate  measurements 
of  the  different  infusions  of  blood  that  have  gone  to  make  up  the  total. 

The  Importance  of  Racial  Origin  Data  to  Canadians. — The  significance  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  becomes  clear  when  one  considers  in  greater  detail  the  purposes  for  which  racial 
origin  data  are  collected.  Apart  from  purely  scientific  studies  such  data  have  two  types  of  use. 
First,  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of  immigration,  for  they  show  with  what 
measure  of  success  the  newer  peoples  are  mixing  with  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country  and  adapting . 
themselves  to  Canadian  institutions.  In  the  second  place,  such  data  have  considerable  historical 
interest  in  recording  not  only  the  continuous  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  foreign  cultures  from 
abroad,  but  the  combined  effect  of  natural  increase  and  immigration  on  the  racial  origin  structure 
of  the  population. 

In  its  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  immigration,  the  accuracy  of  the  origin  classification  varies 
directly  with  its  importance  to  pubUc  policy.  With  certain  categories  of  immigrants  there  is  no 
problem,  viz.,  with  such  as  readily  intermarry  with  the  native  English  and  French  stock  in 
Canada  and  are  easily  assimilated  in  other  respects.  The  larger  the  amount  of  intermarriage 
the  greater  is  the  number,  for  example,  with  part  English  blood  who  are  classified  as  of  Swedish 
origin  and  vice  versa.  As  the  fusion  proceeds  the  social  behaviour  of  such  groups  becomes  more 
and  more  alike.  However,  even  when  such  peoples  have  merged  biologically  and  socially,  the 
origin  data  perform  a  practical  function  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  assimilative  process  and 
in  finally  demonstrating  that  assimilation  has  taken  place. 

There  are  other  peoples  who  are  less  successful  in  adapting  themselves  to  Canadian  social 
and  legal  institutions  or  who  because  of  recent  arrival  are  comparatively  unassimilated.  The 
presence  pf  such  population  elements  constitutes  a  real  problem.  In  many  cases  much  less 
intermarriage  has  taken  place  than  is  often  supposed.  It  is  shown  in  Chapter  VII,'for  instance, 
that  only  about  7  p.c.  of  the  married  men  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  origin  had 
married  into  the  British  or  French  stocks  in  Canada  up  to  1931  and  less  than  6  p.c.  of  the  women. 
Almost  all  of  those  classed  as  of  Slavic  stock  are  of  Slavic  or  allied  origin  and  the  origin  data  for 
such  people  may  be  taken  as  accurately  describing  the  behaviour  of  very  definite  groups  in  the 
population.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  intermarriage  has  proceeded  much  further 
that  it  has  done  up  to  the  present. 

The  origin  data  are  thus  most  adequate  in  the  case  of  groups  where  accuracy  is  most  desirable, 
for  it  is  with  the  groups  where  intermarriage  has  made  least  headway  that  the  progress  of 'assim- 
ilation is  slow  and  merits  careful  attention.  The  differences  established  in  the  various  chapters 
of  this  report  testify  to  the  adequacy  of  the  census  procedure  in  respect  to  these  unassimilated 
peoples. 


CHAPTER  I 


RACIAL  ORIGINS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CANADA* 

A  population  composed  of  many  diverse  stocks  differs  in  many  respects  from  one  with  a 
small  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  First,  there  is  the  biological  aspect.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  world  the  problem  of  the  half-caste  or  half-breed  has  assumed  grave  proportions.  In 
Canada,  this  type  of  problem  is  largely  potential.  Such  is  not  the  case,  with  the  various  cultural 
sides  of  intermingling.  Peoples  of  different  origins  have  different  educational,  moral,  economic, 
rehgious  and  political  backgrounds.  These  differences  in  large  measure  determine  not  only  the 
present  but  the  future  quality  of  our  national  life  and  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate 
their  influence  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  monograph.  A  necessary  antecedent  to  any  detailed 
study  of  the  problems  of  assimilation,  however,  is  a  general  survey  of  the  existing  origin  structure 
of  our  population  and  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  therein  during  recent  decades.  Such 
is  the  task  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Proportion  of  Specified  Stocks  in  the  Population  of  Canada. — The  proportions 
of  the  various  stocks  in  the  population  of  Canada,  in  1901,  1911,  1921  and  1931  are  shown  by 
principal  origins  in  Table  IV.  Changes  in  these  proportions  are  generally  attributable  to  the 
joint  operation  of  three  main  forces:  first,  immigration;  second,  emigration;  and  third,  natural 
increase. 

Attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  present  composition  of  our  population.  In  1931  shghtly 
over  half  of  the  population  of  Canada  was  of  British  stock,  and  somewhat  over  a 
quarter  of  the  population,'  French.  The  other  European  origins  combined  constituted 
17-59  p.c.  of  the  total,  and  the  Asiatics  less  than  1  p.c.  The  Indians  made  up  1-2  p.c,  while 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  stood  at  the  very  low  figure  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  p.c.  All  coloured 
peoples  combined  totalled  slightly  over  2  p.c.  Thus  the  population  of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is 
as  yet  predominantly  of  British  and  French  stock;  these  two  constituted  over  80  p.c.  of  the 
people  domiciled  in  the  Dominion  at  the  date  of  the  last  census.  Other  white  races,  principally 
European,  accounted  for  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  remaining  20  p.c. 


*  See  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  VIII.  Introduction. 
TABLE  IV.— PROPORTIONS  OF  VAIIIOUS  STOCKS  IN  THE  POPULATION,  CANADA,  1901-1931 

Racial  Origin 

Percentage  of  Total  Population 

190  r 

1911 

1921 

1931 

67-03 
23-47 
18-41 
14-90 
0-25 
30-70 
8-53 
0-20' 
0-06 

0-63 
0-05 
6-78 
0-01 
0-30 
0-03! 
0-20 

0-12 
0-01" 
0-37 
0-58 

O-II 
-      0-10' 

54-08 

25-30 

14-58 

13-85 

0-35 

28-52 

12-82 

0-69 

0-13 

0-76 
0-22 
5-46 
0-05 
1-05 
,   0-16' 
0-63 

0-46 
0-08' 
0-60 
1-49 

1-04 
0-09< 

55-40 
28-96 
12-61 
13-35 
0-48 
27-91 
14-19 
1-23 
0-23 
0-02 
0-10 
1-34 
0-24 
3-35 
0-08 
1-44 
0-16 
0-76 
0-02 
0-61 
0-15 
1-14 
1-90 
0-24 
0-18 
0-78 
0-70 
1-21 
0-04 
0-18* 

61-86 

26-42 

11-86 

12-97 

Other    ■                                             

0-60 

28-22 

17-59 

0-47 

0-27 

0-03 

0-29 

Dutch                                             

1-44 

0-42 

4-56 

Greek                                              

0-09 

1-61 

0-39 

0-95 

0-06 

1-40 

0-28 

0-85 

2-20 

0-33 

0-19 

0-90 

0-78 

2-17 

0-16 

0-06 
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TABLE  IV.-PROPORTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  STOCKS  IN  THE  POPULATION,  CANADA,  1901-1931-Coii. 


Racial  Origin 

Percentage  ot  Total  Population 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Asiatic 

0-44 
0-32 

0-09 
0-03 

7 

2-38 
0-32 

0-59 

0-60 
0-39 
0-03 
0-13 

5 

0-05 

7 
1-46 
0-23 
0-25 
2-04 

0-75 
0-45 
0-01 
0-18 
009 
0-01 
0-04 
1-26 
0-21 

0-24 

0*81 

0-45 
0-01 

Hindu 

Japanese 

0-22 
0-10 

Syrian ; 

Other' 

Eslcimo 

0-oe 

I-IS 

Indian 

Negro 

0-19 
O-Ol 

Various* 

Unspeci  ficd 

0-09 

ilncludes  Bohemian,  Bukovinian'and  Slavic. 
^Includes  Ijithuanian  and  Moravian. 
'Includes  ]3ulgarian. 

^Includes  Cuban,  Laplander,  Lettish,  Maltese,  Portuguese,  Serbian,  Spanish  and  Swiss. 
'       ^Included  with  Other  Asiatic. 

'  "Includes  Arabian,  Armenian,  Korean,  Malayan,  Persian,  Phoenician,  Siamese  and  Turkish. 
'Included  with  Indian. 
^Includes  Argentinian,  Bermudan,  Brazilian,  Chilian,  Creole,  East  Indian,  Egyptian,  Haitian,  Jamaican,  Maoric,  Mexican, 

Moorish,  Phillipine,  Zulu,  Peruvian,  Algerian  and  Hawaiian. 
n.0.8. — not  otherwise  speciiied. 

The  Numerical  Strength  of  Specified  Stocks  in  Canada.— The  numerical  strength  of 
the  principal  stocks  in  Canada  as  recorded  in  the  1931  Census  is  shown  in  Table  V.  For  ten 
origins  the  totals  exceeded  100,000.  These  origins  are  arranged  in  descending  order  of  numerical 
importance  in  the  following  list:-^ 


Racial  Origin 
French 

Rank 
1 

Racial  Origin 

Ukrainian 

Hebrew 

Dutch 

Polish... , 

Indian 

Rank 

e 

English 

2 

7 

Scottish 

Irish 

German 

3 

4    ■ 
5 

8 

9 

10 

Several  changes  occurred  in  this  list  during  the  decade.  In  1921,  the  English  ranked  first 
exceeding  the  French  by  some  93,000;  in  1931,  the  French  had  assumedthe  premier  position 
outnumbering  the  English  by  nearly  187,000.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  French  out- 
number the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  group.  There  were  only  fifty-four  French  to  every  hundred  persons 
of  English,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Welsh  descent  combined,  but  the  proportion  has  been  increasing. 
In  1921  it  was  fifty.  The  explanation  of  this  relative  increase  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  causes 
among  which  might  be  mentioned  declining  immigration  from  the  British  Isles,  emigration  of 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries  especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
decade,  repatriation  of  large  numbers  of  French  Canadians  from  the  United  States  and  a  generally 
higher  rate  of  natural  increase  on  the  part  of  the  French  as  compared  with  the  various  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples. 

Another  important  change  is  the  moving  of  the  Ukrainians  from  tenth  to  sixth  place.  This 
origin  group  increased  from  107,000  to  225,000  or  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten-year  period. 
Of  the  118,000  added  to  the  Ukrainian  group,  about  41,000  or  36  p.e.  are  estimated  to  have  come 
by  natural  increase  and  77,000  or  65  p.c.  by  immigration:  At  any  rate,  by  1931,  the  Ukrainians 
ranked  second  only  to  the  Germans  among  the  non-Anglo-Saxon  and  non-French  stocks  in 
Canada.*  The  Hebrew  race  came  next  and  they  in  turn  were  followed  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Polish  group  which  ranks  ninth  in  numerical  importance  appears  in  the  100,000  class  for  the 
first  time  in  1931  while  the  Austrians  and  "Russians  recede  from  the  100,000  mark  which  they 
'  attained  in  1921.  These  changes  are  more  difficult  of  explanation.  Of  the  92,000  increase  in  the 
number  of  Polish  extraction,  14,400  or  16  p.c.  is  attributable  to  natural  increase,  51,300  or  56  p.c. 
to  immigration,  leaving  a  balance  of  26,300  or  28  p.c.  unaccounted  for.  There  is  some  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  mis-statement  of  origin  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Polish  Jews  who  reported  themselves  as  of  Hebrew  origin  in  1921,  but 
claimed  Polish  extraction  in  1931.  The  actual  increase  in  Hebrews  as  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  1931  and  1921  Census  tabulations  fell  some  30,000  short  of  the  expected  increase  on  the 

■  •  Unpublished  memorandum  by  M.  C.  MacLean,  Dominion  Bureau  ot  Statistics. 
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basis  of  recorded  births,  deaths  and  immigration.  The  shortage,  of  course,  might  have  been 
caused  by  emigration,  but  such  an  explanation  is  not  supported  by  the  Jewish  Year  Book  figures. 
The  former  alternative  is,  therefore,  the  most  probable  and  is  confirmed  by  the  close  numerical 
correspondence  between  the  Hebrew  deficit  and  the  Polish  surplus.  The  one  provides  at  least  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  other.  As  contrasted  with  the  Polish,  the  Russian  total  was  smaller 
than  expectation  by  some  43,000  and  the  Austrian  by  71,300.  A  portion  of  these  differences  is 
undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  mis-statement  of  origin  in  1921  and  represents  a  transfer  to  the 
German  origin  group  which  exceeded  expectation  by  some  40,000.  In  the  1921  Census,  26,515 
"Russians"  over  10  years  of  age  or  39  p.c.  of  all  "Russians",  and  28,748  of  the  "Austrians"  over 
10  years  of  age  or  41  p.c.  of  all  "Austrians"  gave  German  as  their  mother  tongue.  At  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  census  returns  of  that  year  was  noted  in  the  total  for  the 
German  racial  origin  group.  It  is^  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  passing  of  the  post-War 
prejudice  against  Germany,  many  who  reported  themselves  as  of  Russian  or  Austrian  origin  in 
1921,  reverted  with  their  descehdents  to  their  German  origin  classification  in  1931  reducing  to 
that  extent  the  Austrian  and  Russian  figures  and  increasing  the  German.  Such  at  least  is  a 
tentative  explanation  of  part  of  the  decreases  in  the  former  origin  categories.  It  is  also  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  of  the  gains  recorded  for  the  Yugoslavic  and  Serbo-Croatian  groups  were 
at  the  expense  of  the  Austrian  while  a  portion  of  those  recorded  for  the  Roumanian,  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  categories  were  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian.  During  the  decade,  former  immigrants 
from  pre-War  Austria-Hungary  and  the  western  parts  of  European  Russia  doubtless  acquired  a 
more  accurate  understanding  of  the  territorial  changes  effected  in  national  boundaries  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  War  and  were  influenced  thereby  in  reporting  racial 
origins  in  1931.  A  third  factor  contributing  to  the  deficiency  in  the  Austrian  and  Russian  1931 
totals  is  emigration.  A  study  of 'nativity  data  suggests  that  a  certain  amount  did  occur  but  its 
importance  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  significant  degree  of  accuracy. 

When  the  foreign  stocks  are  grouped  geographically  and  linguistically  some  interesting 
facts  are  brought  to  light  (see  Tables  VI  and  VII) .  The  North  Western  European  stocks  exceeded 
those  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  by  about  12  p.c.  (as  compared  with  20  p.c.  in 
1921).  The  former  represent  in  the  main  the  "old"  immigration,  and  the  latter  the  "new". 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  Northern  and  Western  European  peoples  will  no 
longer  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  non-French  and  non-Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  Canada.  During 
the  past  three  decades  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  have  been  rapidly  overtaking 
the  North  Western  Europeans  in  Canada*.  Among  the  linguistic  groups,  the  Germanic  ranks 
first  with  the  Slavic  a  close  second.  The  Scandinavian  comes  third  with  two-fifths  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Slavic;  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  is  the  smallest  with  about  three-fifths  as  many 
as  in  the  Scandinavian. 


*  The  reasons  for  this  change  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  sections  on  immigration  and  fertility. 
TABLE  v.— POPULATION,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN,  CANADA.  1931 


Racial  Origin 


All  races 

British 

English.. 

Irish 

Scottish . 
Other.... 


French., 


Austrian,  n.o.s.i 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Danish 

Dutch 

Eskimo 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 


Number 


10,376,786 


6,381, 
2,741, 
1,230, 
1,346, 
62. 


2,927,990 


48, 
27, 
3, 
46, 
30, 
34, 

148, 
5, 
43, 

473, 


Racial  Origin 


Hebrew 

Hungarian... 
Icelandic. .. . 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Lithuanian. . 

Negro 

Norwegian . . 

Polish 

Roumanian.. 

Russian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Ukrainian'.. 
Yugoslavic. 

Unspecified. 
Various' 


Number 


156, 
40, 
19, 

122. 
98, 
23, 
5, 
19, 
93, 

145, 
29, 
88, 
81, 
10, 

225, 
,  16, 


726 
582 
382 
911 
173 
342 
876 
456 
243 
603 
056 
.148 
,306 
,763  • 

113 

.174 


10,847 


1  n.o.s.— not  otherwise  specified.  About  three-quarters  of  those  reporting  themselves  as  of  Austrian  racial  origin  gave 
German  as  the  mother  tongue  and  one-quarter  gave  Ukrainian. 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 

'  Includes  "other"  European,  "other"  Asiatic,  and  Various.  Lettish,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  included  with  "other" 
European.   Swiss  distributed  among  French,  Italian  and  German  on  basis  of  mother  tongue. 
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TABLE  VI.— POPULATION  OF  EUROPEAN  RACIAL  ORIGINS  (BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  EXCEPTED). 
BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  GROUPING  OF  ORIGINS,  CANADA.  1931 

Racial  Origin 

Number 

Racial  Origin 

Number 

878,140 
27,585 
34.118 
148,962 
473,544 
19.382 
93,243 
81,306 

784,154 
48,639 
3,160 
30,401 
43,885 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European — Con. 
Greek 

Belgian 

9.444 

40,582 

98,173 

5,876 

145  503 

Dutch 

German 

Icelandic 

Polish 

29,056 
88  148 

Swedish 

Ukrainian 

225  113 

South.  Eastern  and  Central  European 

Yugoslavic    

16,174 

6,232 

*  n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified.    See  footnote  1,  Table  V. 
5  Includes  Swiss,  Lettish,  Spanish.  Portuguese,  etc. 


TABLE  VII.— POPULATION  OF  EUROPEAN  RACIAL  ORIGINS  (BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  EXCEPTED), 
BY  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  ORIGINS,  CANADA.  1931 

Racial  Origin 

Number 

Racial  Origin 

Number 

Scandinavian 

228.049 
34.118 
19,382 
93,243 
81.306 

650.091 

148,962 

27.585 

473,544 

136,673 

9,444 

98  173 

Danish 

Greek 

Icelandic 

29,056 

563.014 

Austrian,  n.o.s.'.  t^r. 

Bulgarian 

48,639 
3  160 

30,401 

5,876 

145,503 

88,148 
225,113 

Dutch 

Belgian .-. . 

Polish 

German 

• 

Yugoslavic 

16,174 

'  n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified.    See  footnote  1,  Table  V. 
'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


In  1931,  the  Ukrainians  constituted  40  p.c.  of  the  Slavic  group,  the  Polish  26  p.c.  and  the 
Russian  16  p.c. — a  combined  figure  of  82  p.c.  for  the  three  races.  All  others  contributed  only 
18  p.c.  to  the  total.  The  Italians  numerically  dominated  the  population  of  Latin  and  Greek 
extraction  with  72  p.c.  of  the  total;  the  Roumanians  represented  21  p.c.  and  the  Greeks  only 
7  p.c.  In  the  Germanic  group,  Germans  accounted  for  73  p.c.  and  Dutch  for  23  p.c.  or  96  p.e. 
between  them.  The  Scandinavians  were  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  individual  stocks 
included  under  that  heading;  the  Norwegian  constituted  41  p.c,  the  Swedish  35  p.c,  the  Danish 
15  p.c  and  the  Icelandic  9  p.c.  These  proportions  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering 
the  behaviour  of  the  several  linguistic  groups. 

Changes  In  the  Proportion  of  Different  Stocks  in  Canada. — While  the  proportion  of 
stocks  other  than  British  and  French  in  Canada  in  1921  remains  moderate,  a  comparison  of  the 
data  at  the  last  four  census  dates  reveals  some  significant  trends  (Table  IV).  Both  the  British 
and  the  French  show  appreciably  smaller  proportions  in  1931  than  in  1901.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  percentage  of  British  stock  in  the  Canadian  population  declined  over  5  p.c. 
(from  57  03  to  51-86  p.c).  The  decline  was  arrested  by  the  large  volume  of  English  immigration 
between  1911  and  1921  but  proceeded  at  an  accentuated  rate  during  the  past  decade.  Despite  the 
relative  insignificance  of  immigration  of  persons  of  French  origin  from  abroad,  the  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  French  in  our  population  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  present  century 
was  less  than  half  that  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  The  decline  was  most  marked  during  periods 
of  heavy  foreign  immigration.  In  the  last  decade  the  French  more  than  held  their  own,  an 
achievement  for  which  high  fertility  is  chiefly  responsible  (see  Chapter  XIII).     The  proportion 
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of  other  European  origins  on  the  other  hand  increased  from  8-53  p.c.  in  1901  to  17-59  p.c.  in 
1931.  It  thus  more  than  doubled  in  the  thirty-year  period.  Between  1901  and  1921  the  Asiatics 
increased  almost  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population  as  a  whole.  The  differential  increase  was  less 
marked  during  the  last  decade  and  was  confined,  largely  to  the  Japanese.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  Chinese  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century,  the  retarding  influence  of  heavy 
head  tax  notwithstanding,  is  an  indication  of  the  potential  pressure  of  Oriental  immigration;  the 
continued  disproportionate  rate  of  increase  for  the  Japanese,  despite  the  "gentleman's  agree- 
ment", reflects  the  influence  of  natural  increase. 

In  contrast  with  the  Orientals,  the  Indian  and 'Negro  stocks  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Thirty  years  has  seen  the  proportion  of  Indian  stock  cut  in  half.  Next 
to  the  Indians  the  proportion  of  Negroes  has  declined  most  rapidly.  In  1931  it  was  less  than 
two-thirds  that  of  1901. 

Changes  of  such  magnitude,  if  continued  for  half  a  century  or  more  will  produce  material 
alteration  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  Canadian  people. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  is  suggested  by  Table  5  (p.  225),  which  shows  the  numbers 
of  the  principal  stocks  in  Canada  at  the  last  four  census  dates  and  the  percentage  increase  for 
each  stock  in  the  decades  1901-11,  1911-21  and  1921-31.  The  last  three  columns  permit 
direct  comparison  of  the  actual  rates  of  growth  of  the  various  stocks. 

Considering  first  the  figures  for  the  opening  decade  of  the  century  the  initial  point  to  note 
is  the  wide  range  of  percentage  increases.  In  that  decade  they  fluctuated  between  the  limits 
of  —17  p.c.  for  the  Indians  (partly  due  to  change  in  census  methods)  to  -|-12,528  p.c.  for 
a  group  of  minor  stocks  specified  in  footnote  8  of  the  table. 

A  second  point  of  interest  in  that  decade  is  the  group  of  stocks  with  percentage  increases  less 
than  that  for  the  total  population  of  Canada.  There  were  five  such  stocks,  which  when  arranged 
in  descending  order  of  magnitude  of  percentage  increases  are  as  follows: — 

1901-1911 

British .' 27-22 

German 26-07 

French 24-59 

Negro —  3-21 

Indian ; "       -17-45 

Though  the  English  section  of  the  British  races  grew  10  p.c.  faster  than  the  population  as  a 
whole,  the  British  as  a  group  increased  7  p.c.  less  rapidly.  The  French  showed  an  increase  of 
only  24-59  p.c,  as  against  34-17  p.c.  for  the  total  population. 

The  relative  significance  of  various  factors  in  bringing  about  these  results  can  not  accurately 
be  weighed.  The  smallness  of  French  immigration  from  overseas  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
stocks  and  heavy  emigration  of  French  Canadians  to  the  States  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
wide  spread  between  the  French  and  Dominion  rates.  That  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  British 
stocks  exceeded  that  for  the  French  in  this  and  the  succeeding  decade  is  attributable  to  heavj' 
Anglo-Saxon  immigration  during  the  period.  The  relatively  low  figure  for  the  Germans  is  the 
natiiral  consequence  of  an  unusually  large  volume  of  German  immigration  during  the  preceding 
two  or  three  decades.'  As  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  II,  the  Germans  were  among  the  earlier  of 
foreign  immigrants  to  this  country.  The  absolute  decreases  for  the  Negro  and  Indian  stocks 
confirm  the  tendency  noted  above  as- to  the  declining  importance  of  these  stocks  in  our  popu- 
lation structure. 

Turning  now  to  the  stocks  which  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  magnitude  of  the  numerical  and  percentage  increases  for  the  Asiatic  and  European 
origins  (other  than  British  and  French).  As  a  group,  the  other  European  races  increased  by 
four  times  as  large  a  proportion  as  did  the  English  and  French.  The  rate  was  such  as  to  more 
than  double  the  European  stocks  in  the  one  decade,  and  was  much  higher  for  specific  origins. 
For  example,  the  Belgians  and  Scandinavians  trebled;  the  Hebrews  and  Italians  increased  more 
than  fourfold,  and  the  Poles  and  Fmns,  respectively,  were  numerically  five  and  six  times  stronger 
in  1911  than' in  1901.     The  Asiatics  increased  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  British. 
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These  figures  appear  extremely  large  when  compared  with  the  increases  of  27-22  p.c.  for 
the  British,  24-59  j).c.  for  the  French  and  34-17  p.c.  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  It  was  not 
.  to  be  expected  that  such  extreme  differences  would  be  repeated  or  could  possibly  obtain  for  any 
length  of  time.  Of  course,  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  Orientals,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
these  people  in  Canada  would  undoubtedly  soar  for  some  years,  but  such  an  event  may  be  dis- 
missed as  beyond  the  range  of  probability.  For  Europeans,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
Continental  Europe  has  a  more  or  less  determinate  surplus  of  population  for  emigration  each 
year.  With  the  gradually  declining  birth  rate,  that  surplus  is  becoming  smaller.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  numbers  of  the  several  stocks  in  Canada  grow,  larger  and  larger  streams  of  immi- 
grants would  be  required  to  keep  up  these  abnormally  large  percentage  increases.  Thus,  such 
diversity  in  rates  of  growth  among  the  various  elements  in  our  population  as  was  witnessed  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  will  not  likely  occur  again. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  one  finds  a  pronounced  downward  trend 
in  the  rates  of  increase  not  only  for  the  population  as  a  whole  but  for  all  except  four  individual 
stocks.  This  period  included  three  years  of  the  heaviest  immigration  in  the  history  of  the 
Dominion  and  four  years  of  war  with  arrested  immigration,  reduced  natural  increase  owing  to 
the  absence  of  soldiers  overseas  and  heavy  male  mortality.  The  last  three  years  of  the  period 
witnessed  the  resumption  of  immigration  but  on  a  very  moderate  scale.  The  net  result  was  a 
drastic  decline  in  the  percentage  increase  in  the  total  population — from  34-17  to  21-94  p.c. 
The  increase  in  immigrant  European  stocks  fell  from  101-71  p.c.  to  35-01  p.c,  a  figure  only 
three-fifths  larger  than  that  for  the  entire  population.  The  decline  in  the  rates  for  the  British 
and  French  were  less  marked.  The  four  exceptions  where  the  rates  exceeded  those  in  the  previous 
decade  are  easily  accounted  for.  The  case  of  the  Dutch  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  attri- 
butable to  mis-statement  of  racial  origin  in  1921  on  the  part  of  many  thousands  of  Germans. 
Recent  investigations  indicate  that  a  similar  cause  contributed  to  the  high  figure  for  the  Russians, 
although  especially  heavy  immigration  directly  preceding  the  War  was  a  factor  of  some  import- 
ance.* The  other  two  exceptions  were  the  Negroes  and  North  American  Indians  for  whom 
recorded  declines  in  the  previous  decade  were  converted  to  moderate  increases.  The  former 
probably  constitutes  a  bona  fide  change;  the  latter  a  spurious  one  because  of  the  unreliability 
of  the  1901  figure  to  which  reference  was  made  above. 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  then,  declining  rates  of  growth  were  almost  uni- 
versal. Nevertheless,  all  but  a  very  few  stocks  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  either  the 
British  or  French. 

Coming  finally  to  the  last  decade  one  encounters  several  quite  significant  changes.  For 
the  British  races  the  rate  of  increase  fell  to  42  p.c.  of  the  figure  for  the  preceding  decade  (i.e.  from 
24-94  p.c.  to  10-52  p.c);  for  the  Asiatics  to  53  p.c.  (from  53-23  to  28-27  p.c).  The  rate  for 
the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  unchanged  while  that  for  other  European  races  rose 
from  35  -  01  to  46 - 36  p.c.  or  by  nearly  one-third.  The  net  result  was  that  while  the  rate  of  growth 
for  the  population  as  a  whole  was  only  moderately  lower  than  that  during  the  previous  decade, 
the  disparity  between  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  important  stocks  of  the  country  was  greatly 
accentuated.  In  the  absence  of  the  customary  volume  of  immigration  from  the  British'  Isles 
the  French  increased  almost  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  races;  and  with  the  resumption 
of  moderate  immigration  from  Continental  Europe  and  continuing  higher  birth  rates  among 
earlier  immigrants,  foreign  European  stocks  increased  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  British  (see  Fig.  21).  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  such  differential  rates  of  increase 
if  long  continued  will  profoundly  affect  the  racial  structure  of  our  population  and  available 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  immigration  is  permanently  barred,  significant 
changes  are  bound  to  occur  (see  Chapters  VII  and  XIII). 

Before  closing  this  chapter  a  few  comments  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
figures  for  certain  European  races  might  not  be  out  of  place.  The  recorded  absolute  declines  for 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  and  the  small  magnitude  of  the  increase  for  the  Dutch  are 
associated  with  the  mis-statements  of  origin  in  1921  to  which  reference  was  made  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  The  same  cause  explains  the  drastic  change  in  the  figure  for  the  German -origin — from 
-25-09  p.c.  between  1911  and  1921  to  -1-60-72  p.c.  in  the  last  decade.  The  increases  for  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  Yugoslavs  were  probably  also  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Austrians, 

•See  Introduction,  p.  34. 
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and  those  for  the  Polish,  Ukrainians  and  Lithuanians  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Russians. 
That  is,  they  were  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  reporting.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  immigration  was  relatively  heavier  for  many  of  the  aforementioned 
stocks,  a  circumstance  which  contributed  materially  to  the  prevalent  higher  rates  of  increase. 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASE 

OF  SPECIFIED  RACIAL  ORIGINS 

CANADA,  1921-1931 


Fia.  21.  The  French  population  in  Canada  increased  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  durins;  the  last  inter- 
censal  decade  despite  considerable  immigration  from  the  Britisli  Isles.  The  fertility  of  married  women  of  French  extraction 
is  over  twice  that  for  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Fertility  is  also  high  for  Asiatics  and  many  Continental  Europeans.  The  Asiatics 
were  only  moderately  augmented  by  immigration  during  the  decade,  but  immigration  from  Europe,  particularly  from 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  was  heavy. 


CHAPTER  II 


NATIVITY  AND  DATE  OF  ARRIVAL 

The  Proportions  of  the  Population  Canadian-,  United  States-  and  Elsewhere- 
Born. — Table  6  shows  the  numerical  distribution  of  the  population  by  origins  as  between 
Canadian  born,  United  States  bom  and  immigrants  born  in  countries  other  than  the  United 
States.  Tables  7  and  8  group  the  Europeans  of  Table  6  by  rough  geographical  and  linguistic 
classes,  and  Tables  9,  10,  11,  and  12  express  the  same  data  in  percentages.  A  summary 
appears  in  Table  X. 

In  1931,  over  <S,000,000  or  77-76  p.c.  of  the  population  of  Canada  were  Canadian  bom.  While 
the  former  figure  is  some  1,200,000  larger  than  that  for  1921,  the  proportion  is  almost  identical. 
Contrary  to  the  general  trend,  the  United  States  bom  numbered  only  345,000  in  1931  as  against 
374,000  in  1921,  indicating  an  absolute  decline  through  death  and  emigration  of  nearly  40,000. 
The  proportions  which  persons  of  United  States  birth  constituted  of  the  total  population  fell  from 
4 •  25  p.c.  to  3  •  22  p.c.  during  the  decade.  At  the  date  of  the  last  census,  persons  bom  in  countries 
other  than  Canada  and  the  United  States  totalled  1,963,000*  or  18-92  p.c.  of  the  population  (as 
against  18-00  p.c.  in  1921).  Of  this  number,  l,185,000t  were  British  bora,  and  778,000  were  from 
other  foreign  countries.  While  immigrants  of  British  birth  represent  a  declining  proportion 
of  the  population  (12-12  p.c.  in  1921  and  only  11-42  p.c.  in  1931)  the  foreign  bom  exclusive  of 
United  States  bom  gained  both  in  absolute  and  relative  importance  in  the  ten-year  period,  the 
numerical  increase  totalling  262,000  and  the  proportion  rising  from  5-88  p.c.  to  7-50  p.c.  The 
net  effect  on  our  population  structure  of  immigration,  emigration  and  natural  increase  between 
the  two  census  dates,  therefore,  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  relative  importance  of  both  the  British 
(other  than  Canadian)  and  United  States  born  and  an  increase  in  the  absolute  and  relative 
importance  of  the  other  foreign  bom. 

Racial  Origin  of  the  Canadian,  United  States  and  Elsewhere  Born. — The  following 
percentages  derived  from  the  accompanying  table's  and  similar  tabulations  for  1921  throw 
considerable  light  not  only  on  the  present  racial  composition  of  the  several  broad  nativity  groups 
in  oiu'  population,  but  on  the  general  direction  and  rates  of  change  in  their  racial  make-up.  The 
percentages  also  indicate  the  type  of  contribution  of  each  nativity  class  to  the  origin  structure 
of  the  population  as  a  whole. 


•Includes  731  born  at  sea.    See  1031  Census,  Vol.  II,  Table  44,  p.'  709. 
tSee  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  V,  Introduction. 

TABLE  VIII.— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN  AND  BROAD 
NATIVITY  GROUPS,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 

P.C. 
Canadian-Born 

P.C. 

United  States-Born 

P.C. 
Born  Elsewhere 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

All  races 

100-0 

52-9 
34-8 
5-7 
3-7 
0-9 
4-6 
0-6 
2-9 

100-0 

60-0 
35-3 
6-9 
4-7 
1-2 
5-7 
0-9 
3-6 

100-0 

54-8 
13-5 
24-4 
41 
10-4 
13-6 
0-7 
2-9 

100-0 

50-6 
16-1 
26-8 
3-8 
10-8 
16-0 
0-7 
2-4 

100-0 

C6-6 
1-4 
8-5 

15-3 
4-1 
4-2 
3-0 

11-1 

100-0 

Anglo-Saxon 

59-8 

French 

Other  North  Western  European . 

11-6 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

19-9 

Germanic 

6-9 

Latin  and  Greek 

3-2 

Slavic 

■     13.7 

N0TE.---0mis8ion  ot  Finnish  and  Hungarian  from  linguistic  grouping  accounts  for  the  tact  that  the  figures  tor  the  South, 
i.aBtern  and  Central  Europeans  exceed  the  combined  figure  for  tne  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  groups.  The  omission  of  the 
bw-iss  from  the  linguistic  classification  in  1921  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  sum  ot  the  figures  tor  the  Germanic 
and  Scandinavian  groups  and  the  North  Western  Europeans  in  the  data  for  that  census  year.  The  reader  is  reminded  of  the 
minor  chan^esin  census  procedure  in  1931  which  necessitates  the  omission  ot  certain  small  racial  groups  from  the  geographical 
?Qoi  **"6"'^t*'J^*'l'^Baifications  of'that  year,  and  ot  the  case  of  the  Germans,  etc.,  who  claimed  incorrect  racial  derivation  in 
1921.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  unw-arranted  inferences  from  a  comparison  of  the  1921  and  1931  figures  tor  the  geograph- 
ical and  certain  ot  the  Unguistic  groupings. 
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By  1931,  the  proportion  of  British  stocks  in  the  Canadian-horn  section  of  the  population 
had  fallen  to  500  p.c.  and  the  proportion  of  French  origin  had  risen  to  35-3  p.c,  making  a  com- 
bined total  of  85-3  p.c,  which  is  2-4  per  100  fewer  than  in  1921.  During  the  same  period, 
foreign  European  origins  increased  from  9-4  p.c.  to  something  over  11-6  p.c.  The  relative  con- 
tribution of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  to  the  native  population  of  Canada  is,  therefore,  definitely 
declining,  that  of  the  French  is  increasing  moderately  while  that  of  non- Anglo-Saxon  and  non- 
French  origins  is  rapidly  expanding,  a  circumstance  which,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  capable  of 
explanation  in  terms  of  more  favourable  age  distribution  and  conjugal  condition  as  well  as  generally 
higher  fertility.  A  comparison  of  the  above-mentioned  figures  (9-4  p.c.  and  11-6  p.c),  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  relative  importance  of  foreign  European  stocks  among  our  Canadian-born  people 
increased  over  23  p.c  in  the  decade,  their  actual  numerical  strength  rising  from  636,000  to  some 
938,000  or  in  excess  of  47  p.c. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  SPECIFIED  ORIGINS  CANADIAN,  UNITED  STATES 

AND  ELSEWHERE  BORN, 

CANADA,  1931 
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Fig.  22.  The  above  chart  emphaeizes  the  distinction  betweenthe  older  and  the  newer  ethnic  elements  in  our  population- 
A.a  an  index  of  length  of  residence  it  is  of  course  quite  rough  because  the  percentages  reflect  differences  in  fertility  and  sex 
distribution  as  well  as  differences  in  date  and  volume  of  immigration.  The  figures  for  the  Asiatics  are  greatly  affected  by 
abnormal  sex  distribution.  The  case  of  the  Scandinavians  who  are  omitted  from  the  graph,  ia  peculiar.  While  only  44  p.c 
of  that  ethnic  group  was  Canadian-born  in  1931,  over  16  p.c.  was  born  in  the  United  States  making  a  total  of  61  p.c.  born  on 
this  continent.    Among  the  foreign  origins,  this  figure  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  the  Germanic  group. 
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Of  the  2,308,000  immigi-ants  resident  in  Canada  in  1931,  345,000*  or  slightly  less  than 
15  p.c.  were  bom  in  the  United  Stales.  Of  these  some  174,000  or  50 -Of  p.e.  were  of  British  racial 
origins  and  56,000  or  16-1  p.c.  French.  Among  these  United  States-born  residents  of  Canada, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  strain  has  been  decreasing  not  only  in  relative  importance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
native  Canadian  bom,  but  in  absolute  numerical  magnitude  and  to  an  extent  which  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  occurrence  during  the  decade  of  a  return  movement  to  the  United  States 
of  former  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  from  that  country.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
increasing  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  reflecting,  in  the  main,  immigration  into  Eastern 
Canada  of  descendants  of  French-Canadian  settlers  in  the  New  England  States.  Anglo-Saxon 
and  French  combined  constitute  approximately  66-7  p.c.  of  the  total  United  States  born  as  against 
85-3  p.c.  of  the  native  Canadian  born.  Figures  for  the  other  principal  stocks,  arranged  in  order 
of  importance,  are  as  follows: — 


T.iBLE  IX. 

-NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNITED  STATES-BORN  IMMIGRANTS  OF  CERTAIN 
RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 

Racial  Origin 

1921 

1931 

No. 

P.C.  ot 

Total  U.S. 

Born 

No.. 

P.C.  of 

Total  U.S. 

Born 

German 

40,009 
22,186 
11,625 
10,176 
4,851 
4,122 
6,158 

■        'I 
3 
3 

1 
1 
2 

44,998' 
21,451 
10.750 
9,731 
4,346 
3,880 
3,065' 

13 

Swedish 

3 

Dutch 

Hebrew 

1 
I 

Danish 

1  Tliq  decline  of  some  3,000  in  the  figure  tor  the  Russian  origin  as  compared  with  that  tor  1921,  is  undoubtedly  associated 
with  the  increase  ot  some  5,000  in  the  German  figure.  Many  thousands  ot  Germans  incorrectly  reported  themselves  as  some 
other  racial  origins  (including  Russian)  at  the  post-VVar  Census  of  1921.  This  apparently  applied  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  European  born. 


It  is  rather  significant  that  nearly  94  p.c.  of  the  total  United  States-born  residents  of  Canada 
are  of  British,  French,  German,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  racial  origin  and  that,  despite  the 
predominantly  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  character  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States  since  the  later  decades  of  the  last  century,  persons  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 
extraction  constituted  such  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  American  settlers  who  came  to  and 
remained  in  Canada.  A  partial  explanation  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
new  immigration  to  the  United  States  for  the  most  part  went  to  urban  centres  and  entered 
industrial  occupations. 

-  The  elsewhere  bom  include  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  British  Possessions  other 
than  Canada  and  persons  bom  in  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States — principally 
Continental  Europe  (Table  6,  Col.  4).  British-bom  immigrants  from  abroad  are  practically 
all  of  Anglo-Saxon  racial  origin;  the  foreign-born  are  almost  exclusively  of  non-British  stocks.  J 
The  proportion  of  British  origins  among  resident  immigrants  from  overseas  was  just  under  60 
p.c.  in  1931  as  compared  with  66-6  p.c.  in .1921,  both  of  these  figures'being  appreciably  higher 
than  the  corresponding  proportion  in  the  other  groups. 

The  preponderance  of  Anglo-Saxons  among  past  immigration  from  abroad  is  seen  to  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  retarding  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  British  races  in  our  population 
as  a  whole.  During  the  last  decade  the  French  in  Canada  more  than  maintained  their  relative 
position  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  European  sources.  Their  relative  importance  among 
overseas  immigrants  declined  from  1-4  to  1-1  p.c.  That  of  the  Asiatics  fell  from  3-3  to  2-9  p.c. 
The  proportion  of  other  European  stocks  among  the  overseas  section  of  the  population  rose  from 
23-8  p.c.  in  1921  to  something  over  31-5  p.c.  in  1931,  offsetting. the  jireviously-mentioned  decline 

•It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  United  States  born  resident  in  Canada  in  1931  (345, 000)  was  less  than  the  estim- 
ated net  emigration  ot  native  Canadians  to  the  United  States  during  the  decade.  See  Hurd,  W.  B.  and  Cameron,  J.  C: 
Population  Movements  in  Canada,  1921-SlSome  Further  Considerations,  The  Canadian  Journal  ot  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  May,  1935,  p.  241. 

fFigures  for  the  individual  provinces  show  that  during  the  last  inter-censal  decade  there  occurred  a  heavy  net  emigra- 
tion ot  United  States  born  from  the  Prairie  region  and  a  moderate  net  immigration  to  Eastern  Canada.     See  Chap.  IV. 

XOigin,  Birthplace,  Nationality  and  Language  of  the  Canadian  People— A  Census  Study  Based  on  the  Census  ot  1921 
and  Supplementary  Data,  p.  49. 
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in  the  proportions  of  British,  French  and  Asiatic  extractions.*  In  the  overseas  nativity  group. 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  races  outnumber  the  North  Western  Europeans  by  nearly 
nine  to  five. 

Proportions  of  Stocks  Bom  in  Canada,  United  States  and  Elsewhere. — Tables  9, 
10,  11,  12  and  X  show  the  percentages  of  the  respective  stocks  born  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  by  various  groupings.  For  purposes  of 
distinguishing  those  born  on  the  American  Continent  from  all  others,  as  in  the  previous  tables, 
the  British  born,  other  than  Canadian,  are  included  with  the  other  immigrant  born  in  the  third 
column  in  each  table. 

The  first  significant  point  brought  out  by  these  tables  is  the  wide  range  of  proportions  shown 
as  of  Canadian  birth.  Neglecting  the  Eskimos  and  Indians,  the  French  are  highest  with  97-36 
p.c.  Canadian-born  and  the  Chinese  lowest  with  11-60  p.c.  (Table  10).  Three-fourths  of  the 
British  stock  is  native  Canadian,  the  Irish  showing  the  high  proportion  of  85-59  p.c.  and  the 
Scottish  and  English  following  with  75-98  p.c.  and  70-05  p.c,  respectively.  These  figures 
conform  closely  to  those  of  1921  and  on  the  siirface  would  seem  to  imply  that  of  the  British 
immigrants,  the  Irish  were  on  the  whole  the  earlier  settlers  and  the  English  the  later,  or  put 
in  another  way,  that  in  recent  years  immigration  from  Ireland  has  declined  more  in  proportion 
than  that  from  England  and  Scotland.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  percentage 
of  an  origin  group  Canadian-born,  is  affected  not  only  by  the  proportion  between  "new"  and 
"old"  immigrant  arrivals,  but  also  by  sex  distribution,  conjugal  condition  and  fertility  of  the 
group  as  a  whole. t  The  analysis  of  these  related  factors  is  relegated  to  subsequent  chapters 
of  the  monograph.  By  way  of  further  contrast  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  under  3  p.c.  of 
the  French  are  foreign-born  and  of  those  nearly  three-quarters  came  from  the  United  States, 
over  25  p.c.  of  the  British  stock  are  of  non-Canadian  birth  and  of  that  number  seven  out  of 
eight  were  born  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  overseas. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  important  Asiatic  races  resident  in  Canada  the  proportions  Canadian- 
born  have  appreciably  increased  during  the  past  decade.     Comparative  figures  are  as  follows: — 


'    Racial  Origin 

P.C.  Canadian-Born 

1921 

1931 

7-49 
27-31 
49-77 

11-60 

48-46 

69-36 

Deaths  among  original  settlers  coupled  with  arrested  immigration  and  possibly  some  slight 
emigration  have  been  contributory  factors  of  some  importance  in  all  three  instances.  The 
remarkable  increase  for  the  Japanese  is  of  special  significance  to  the  people  of  British  Columljia 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  large  measure  in  terms  of  high  fertility  and  the  presence  of  relatively 
large  numbers  of  Japanese  women  (as  compared,  for  example  with  the  Chinese)  in  the  Japanese 
population  of  that  province. 

Considerable  variation  in  the  proportions  Canadian-born  also  appears  within  the  geographical 
(Table  11)  and  linguistic  (Table  12)  groupings,  although  the  spread  is  not  so  marked  as  in 
1921.  Several  circumstances  contribute  to  the  latter  result,  idz.,  the  absence  in  1931  of  separate 
tabulations  for  certain  numerically  less  important  origins,  differential  fertility  rates,  differential 
reductions  in  the  volume  of  current  immigration  and  the  generally  declining  effect  of  additions 
from  abroad  on  the  nativity  distribution  of  a  stock  with  the  lengthening  of  its  residence  in  Canada 
and  its  resultant  increase  in  numerical  strength.  Among  the  Northern  Europeans,  the  Dutch 
show  the  largest  percentage  Canadian-born  (79-89  p.c.)  and  the  smallest  overseas-born  (13-58 
p.c).  The  Germans  are  second  with  69-46  p.c  and  21-03  p.c,  respectively.  The  Danish 
have  the  lowest  proportion  born  in  Canada  (37-45  p.c.)  and  the  Belgians  have  the  highest 
European-born  (56-97  p.c).  Somewhat  less  variation  characterizes  the  South,  Eastern  and- 
Central  Europeans.     In  this  group,  the  Ukrainians  show  the  largest  percentage  Canadian-born 

*The8e  fiRures  refer  to  resident  survivors  of  past  as  well  aa  current  immigration.  The  shift  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Contin- 
ental European  stocks  in  the  immigration  of  the  past  decade  was,  of  course,  much  more  marked  than  in  the  data  at  present 
under  review. 

tAccount  must  also  be  taken  of  the  possibility  of  differential  emigration  particularly  to  the  Unit  ed  States.  Certain 
origins  may  have  been  disproportionately  represented  in  the  movement  of  native  Canadians  across  the  southern  border. 
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(56-99  p.c.)  and  next  to  the  Roumanians  the  smallest  European-born  (42-70  p.c);  the  Yugoslavs 
are  at  the  other  extreme  with  only  20-01  p.c.  Canadian-born  and  78-51  p.c.  born  in  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  United  States.  As  for  the  linguistic  groups,  the  nativity  distribution 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian  peoples  are  the  more  uniform,  wider  variations 
occurring  within  both  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  racial  groupings. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Immigration. — The  North  Western  Europeans  are  often  styled 
the  "old"  immigration,  and  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  as  the  "new".  In  1931, 
Canadian  born  constituted  74-95  p.c.  of  the  British  stocks  resident  in  Canada  and  63-60  p.c. 
of  the  North  Western  Continental  European  races  as  against  only  48-39  p.c.  for  the  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans.  That  such  a  difference  occurs  despite  the  generally  higher 
fertility  of  the  latter  stocks  (Chapter  XIII)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  validity  of  the 
distinction.  Nevertheless,  when  the  percentages  for  the  individual  origins  are  examined  a 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  appears  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  1921.*  Among 
the  North  Western  Europeans  with  small  proportions  Canadian-born  are  the  Belgians  for  whom 
the  percentage  is  well  below  both  the  mean  and  the  median  for  the  Southern  European  group, 
and  three  of  the  Scandinavian  races,  viz.j  the  Danish,  the  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish.  The 
low  projjortions  of  Canadian  birth  for  the  latter  stocks  brings  the  percentage  for  the  Scandinavian 
group  down  to  43-56  p.c.  as  compared  with  51-90  p.c.  for.  the  Latin  and  Greek,  50-60  p.c.  for 
the  Slavic  and  48-39  p.c.  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  origins  as  a  whole.  The 
explanation  was  suggested  when ,  discussing  the  racial  composition  of  immigration  from  the 
United  States.  While  only  43-56  p.c.  of  the  Scandinavians  are  Canadian-born  (Table  12) 
an  additional  16  -  26  p.c.  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  are  thus  at  least  of  the  second  genera- 
tion on  this  continent.  An  examination  of  the  data  will  show  that  the  influence  of  immigration 
from  south  of  the  line  has  been  especially  important  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegians,  Swedes  and 
Danes.  While  in  some  respects  radical  differences  exist  between  Scandinavians  born  in  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  the  motherlands,  from  the  standpoint  .of  linguistic,  economic  and  educa- 
tional assimilation  the  United  States  and  Canadian  born  are  very  similar.  There  are  real  grounds 
therefore  for  including  the  Scandinavians  among  the  earlier  immigrants.  Of  the  Scandinavians 
resident  in  Canada  in  1931,  60  p.c.  were  born  on  the  North  American.  Continent  as  against  54  p.c. 
for  the  Latins  and  Greeks  and  62  p.c.  for  the  Slavs. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  United  States  born  are  also  f  oundaipqng  the  Dutch  and  Germans 
in  this  country.  While  80  p.c.  of  the  Dutch  and  69  p.c.  of  the  Gerpians  were  born  in  Canada, 
over  86  p.c.  of  the  former  and  79  p.c.  of  the  latter  were  born  on  this  continent  and  raised  under, 
the  more  or  less  similar  cultures  of  the  two  English-speaking  North  American  nations. 

Despite  the  rapid  change  in  the  nativity  distribution  of  the  Japanese,  its  second  most 
important  member,  the  Asiatic  group  is  still  unique  with  only  28-65  p.c.  Canadian-born,  0-33 
p.c.  United  States-born  and  71-02  p.c.  born  in  the  Far  East.  These  figures  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  Oriental  immigration  and  the  unusual  sex 
distribution  obtaining  particularly  among  the  Chinese  and  Hindu  residents  of  the  Dominion. 

Changes  in  the  Nativity  Distribution  of  the  Several  Racial  Origins  during  the 
Decade  1921-1931. — Variations  in  the  nativity  distribution  of  a  given  stock  from  decade  to 
decade  result  from  a  lack  of  balance  between  growth  in  the  number  of  resident  immigrants  and 
of  their  descendants.  The  former  is  a  function  of  immigration,  emigration  and  deaths  among 
the  resident  foreign  born.  The  latter  depends  upon  fertiUty,  which  in  turn  is  a  matter  not  only 
of  fecundity  but  of  conjugal  condition,  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  stock  as  a  whole,  and  upon 
deaths  among  the  progeny  of  the  original  settlers  which  are  intimately  associated  with  age. 
In  view  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  problem,  it  is  not  considered  worth  while  attempting 
any  complete  explanation  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  decade,  especially 
at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  but  a  few  significant  facts  are  revealed  by  a  more  or  less  cursory 
examination  of  the  figures. 

During  the  decade,  the  number  of  Canadian  born  increased  for,  every  origin  group  except 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  who  suffered  through  transfer  to  the  Germanic  classification — purely 
a  matter  of  reporting.  Similarly,  increase?  occurred  in  the  number  born  overseas  in  all  but  five 
of  the  thirty-two  origins  for  which  individual  data  were  available  in  the  1931  tabulations.     Two 

*In  this  connection  the  absence  in  1931  of  separate  figures  for  the  Portuguese  who  had  a  very  high  proportion  Canadian- 
born  is  a  contributory  factor  of  considerable  importance. 
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of  the  five  exceptions  are  explained  by  mis-statement  of  origin  in  1921  so  that  apart  from  that 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  only  origins  where  a  bona  fide  decrease  in  European  born 
occurred  were  the  French  and  Icelandic  groups  and  in  both  of  those  cases  the  decreases  were 
small.  With  the  United  States-born  section  of  the  various  stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  absolute 
decreases  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  where  exceptions  occurred,  the  increases 
were  of  negligible  proportions  (save  in  the  case  of  the  Germans).  The  figures  thus  reflect  a 
growing  body  of  second  and  third  generation  of  immigrant  stocks,  a  continued  supplementing 
of  immigrant  stocks  from  abroad,  and  the  cessation,  indeed  the  reversal,  of  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration from  the  United  States. 

The  percentages  behaved  somewhat  differently.  Of  course,  there  was  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  declining  proportions  United  States-born  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Asiatics 
who  reported  a  fractionally  higher  percentage  in  this  category  (Table  X).  As  between  the 
geographical  and  linguistic  groups,  however,  there  was  considerable  variation  both  as  to  the 
extent  and  direction  of  change.  With  the  Scandinavians  there  occurred  a  marked  increase  in 
the  proportion  Canadian-born  despite  only  moderate  fertility.  This  increase  must  be  associated 
with  an  even  more  drastic  decline  in  the  proportion  United  States-born,  largely  attributable 
to  deaths  of  persons  in  the  higher  age  categories.  The  Scandinavians  were  among  the  earlier 
immigrant  settlers  from  the  United  States.  Immigration  from  Scandinavian  countries  during 
the  decade  was  of  relatively  modest  proportions  so  that  the  percentage  of  the  Scandinavian 
origin  European-born  showed  only  a  minor  change.  The  Latin  and  Greek  group  displayed  an 
even  greater  increase  in  the  proportion  Canadian-born  which  in  the  absence  of  any  commensurate 
decrease  in  the  United  States-born  of  that  racial  derivation  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  high 
fertility,  the  inclusion  of  relatively  large  numbers  of  women  in  such  immigration  as  came  from 
abroad,  and  the  material  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  immigration  as  a  whole  from  the 
corresponding  countries  of  birth.  Rural  immigration  from  Roumania  was  retarded  because 
of  the  decline  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  Canada  and  improved  conditions  for  the  peasant 
population  at  home;  there  was  active  discouragement  of  Italian  emigration  by  the  Go vernmeiit 
of  that  country.  By  way  of  contrast,  with  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  groups  the  proportions 
Canadian-born  actually  declined  during  the  decade  while  the  proportions  born  overseas  showed 
significant  increases.  In  the  case  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  European- 
born  is  attributable  not  so  much  to  immigration  as  to  the  transfer  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  newer  German  stock  from  Slavic  origins  (principally  Austrian  and  Russian)  among  whom 
they  had  been  improperly  included  in  1921.  By  the  same  token,  the  increase  in  the  European- 
born  proportion  of  the  Slavic  group  was  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  figures,  since  the  1921 
percentage  was  too  high  because  of  the  inclusion  of  Germans  who  incorrectly  reported  themselves 
as  of  Slavic  racial  origin.  Immigration  from  Slavic  countries  during  the  decade  thus  far  outran 
natural  increase  of  the  Slavic  population  already  in  Canada  despite  the  unusually  high  fertiUty 
of  the  group.  With  the  Asiatics  as  a  whole  and  with  the  Japanese  in  particular,  natural  increase 
greatly  exceeded  new  immigration  from  abroad  with  the  result  that  the  proportion  Canadian-born 
rose  radically  and  the  proportion  born  overseas  fell  proportionately. 


TABLE  X  -SUMMARY  OF  PERCENTAGES  CANADIAN-,  UNITED  STATES-  AND  ELSEWHERE-BORN  OF 
CERTAIN  STOCKS,  BY  SPECIFIED  GROUPS,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 1 


Racial  Origin  Group 

P,C. 

P.C. 
United  States-Born 

P.C. 
Elsewhere-Born 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931' 

Total                                  

76-75 

56-71 

63-06 
49-24 

37-61 
72-95 
42-69 
51-41 
18-04 

77-76 

56-45 

63-60 
48-39 

43-56 
70-63 
51-90 
50-60 
28-65 

4-25 

9-47 

14-95 
3-00 

23-27 
11-78 
2-84 
2-78 
0-05 

3-32 

6-35 

10-53 
1-66 

'  16-26 
8-52 
1-87 
1-48 
0-33 

18-00 

33-82 

21-09 
47-76 

39-12 
15-28 
54-46 
45-81 
81-48 

18-92 

37-20 

25-87 

49-95 

40-18 

20-85 

46-22 

47-93 

Asiatic             

71-02 

I  The  data  tor  1931  (Table  X)  are  represented  diagramatically  in  Fig.  22. 
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Changes  in  Sources  of  Immigration. — Hitherto  attention  has  been  focussed  on  the 
birthplace  of  the  various  stocks  in  Canada.  We  now  turn  to  the  changing  percentage  of  the 
population  bom  in  various  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  studying  more  specifically  the  trend 
of  immigration  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Tables  XI  and  XII  and  Tables  13  and  14  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  ensuing  discussion.  , 

TABLE  XI.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION.  BY  BIRTHPLACE,  CANADA, 

1901-1931 


Birthplace 


P.C.  of  Total  Population 


1901 


1911 


1921> 


Canada 

Other  countries. 


British  Isles 

British  Possessions.. 


Europe ^ 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland" 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other 


Asia. 


China... 
Japan . . . 
Syria. . . 
Turkey. 
Other... 


United  States... 
Other  countries. 
At  sea 


North  Western  Europe 

Souths  Eastern  and  Ceritral  Europe. , 


13-02 

7-54 
0-29 

2-34 
0-53 
0-04 
0-02 

0-04 

0-15 
0-61 

001 
1 

041 
013 


0-58 
0-19 


0-03 

0-44 
0-32 
0-09 
0-02 
O'Ol 


0-01 
0-01 


1-OB 


77-98 

22-02 

11-16 
0-41 

5-62 
0-94 
0-11 
0-28 
0-02 
0-07 
0-15 
0-24 
0-55 
0-04 
005 
0-15 
0-10 
0-48 
0-29 
0-44 

7 

1-25 
0-39 


0-07 

0-57 
0-37 
0-12 
0-04 
0-03 
0-01 

4-21 
0-04 
0-01 

1-m 


77-75 

22-25 

11-67 
0-45 

5-23 
0-65 
0-15 
0-01 
0-05 
0-08 
0-14 
0-22 
0-29 
0-04 
0-07 
0-09 
0-08 
0-40 
0-26 
0-74 
0-26 
1-15 
0-32 
0-04 
0-13 
0-02 
0-04 

0-61 
0-42 
0-13 
0-04 
0-01 
0-01 

4-26 
0-04 
0-01 

1-61 

s-es 


77-76 
22-24 


10-93 
0-44 


0-36 
0-16 
0-01 
0-22 
0-17 
0-29 
0-16 
0-38 
0-05 
0-10 
0-27 
006 
0-41 
0-31 
1-65 
0-39 
1-10 
0-33 
0-06 
0-13 
0-16 
0-09 

0-63 
0-41 
0-12 
0-04 
0-01 
0-01 

3-32 
0-03 
0-01 

1-7S 

6-oe 


*  Included  with  Austria. 
» Included  with  Sweden. 

•  Included  with  Russia. 

*  Included  with  Bulgaria. 

•  Changes  in  1921  due  to  deduction  of  part  ceded  to  Newfoundland. 
'  Includes  Galicia. 

'  Ijess  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  immigrant  population  resident  in  Canada  at  the  census  date  June  1,  1931  numbered 
2,308,000  as  against  1,966,000  in  1921,  J  .587,000  in  1911  and  700,000  in  1901.*  Over  the  thirty- 
year  period  as  a  whole  the  increase  in  resident  immigrants  amounted  to  230  p.c.  as  against  a 
73  p.c.  increase  in  native  bom.  Marked  divergence  in  the  two  rates  of  increase,  however,  was 
confined  to  the  first  decade  of  the  century.  Since  1911,  the  increase  in  Canadian  bom  has 
practically  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  immigrant  population  as  a  whole.  When  one  passes  from 
a  consideration  of  totals  to  individual  nativities,  one  finds  that  very  significant  shifts  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  sources  of  immigration.  In  1901,  resident 
immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  other  British  Possessions,  outnumbered  immigrants  from 
foreign  countries  by  52  p.c;  in  1911  by  11  p.c,  in  1921  by  20  p.c.f  and  in  1931  by  only  5-5  p.c. 
Thus  while  thirty  years  ago  three  out  of  five  resident  immigrants  were  from  British  countries, 
and  two  out  of  five  from  foreign  countries,  now  their  numbers  are  approximately  equal.    Changes 

•1931  Census,  Vol.  II,  Table  44,  p.  709. 

tThe  War  affected  immigration  from  European  countries  (particularly  enemy  countries)  to  a  greater  extent  than  that 
from  the  British  Isles,  temporarily  reversing  the  trend  in  the  data. 
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have  also  occurred  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  sources  of  alien  immigration.  In 
1901,  United  States-bom  residents  of  Canada  exceeded  Continental  European-bom  by  2  p.c; 
in  1931  Continental  Europeans  outnumbered  United  States  born  by  107  p.c.  This  change  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  comparative  cessation  of  immigration  from  the  United  States  during 
the  two  last  decades,  but  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  growth  of  immigration  from  Europe,  parti- 
cularly from  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  portions  of  the  continent.  The  increasing  pre- 
ponderance of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  among  the  European  immigrant 
residents  of  Canada,  is  sho^\^l  by  comparing  their  numbers  with  the  North  Westem  Europeans 
at  the  several  census  dates  (Table  13).  In  1901,  the  former  exceeded  immigrant  residents 
from  the  countries  of  North  Westem  Europe  by  20  p.c;  in  1911,  by  124  p.c;  in  1921,  by  144  p.c. 
and  in  1931,  by  over  194  p.c.  In  other  words,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  Canada 
had  120  immigrants  from  South,  Eastern  arid  Central  Europe  for  every  100  from  the  north  west 
section  of  the  continent,  in  1931  she  had  294.  Or  put  in  still  another  way,  during  the  thirty- 
year  period  resident  immigrants  from  South,  Eastem  and  Central  Europe  increased  over  seven 
and  a  half  fold,  while  those  from  North  Western  Europe  increased  threefold. 

'  Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  shifts  in  European  immigration, 
some  explanatory  comments  should  be  made  regarding  Tables  13  and  14.  Owing  to  changes 
in  national  boundaries  since  the  War  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  securing  pre-War  statistics 
for  countries  of  birth  corresponding  to  present  political  divisions,  separate  data  for  certain 
countries  have  not  been  obtainable  for  the  1901  and  1911  columns.  Even  where  complete 
statistics  are  shown  for  individual  countries,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
directly  comparable.  In  some- cases,  they  are  not.  For  example,  Hungary  is  included  with 
Austria  in  the  1901  data  but  riot  subsequently.  When  studying  the  figures  the  reader,  therefore, 
is  .urged  to  follow  the  notations  at  the!  foot  of  Table  13.  In  many  instances,  of  course,  no 
significant  change  has  occurred  in  the  |  political  boundaries  or  in  census  classification,  so  that 
direct  comparison  is  warranted.  This  applies  within  a  narrow  margin  of  error  to  the  totals  for 
the  geographical  arid  linguistic  groups  |where  such  are  given.  One  linguistic  sub-classification 
does  not 'appear— the  Slavic. ^  Since  o^ly  a  small  proportion  of  the  Slavs  enumerated  in  the 
earlier  ce^isuses  couldbe  re-allpcated  to  tlheir  present  national  groups  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
}t  was  considered  iriipracticable  to  atternpt  a  separate  tabulation  for  this  group. 

A  few.  words  should  also' be  said  ai  to  the  meaning  of  percentage  increases  and  decreases. 
■Take  for 'example  the  Belgians;,  in  190ljll,  the  number  of  European-born  Belgians  in  Canada 
.increasedi  249-78  p.c,  i.e.,  ai  an  averige  rate  of  25  p.c  per  year  over  the  1901  total.  The 
influx  of  Belgians  was  therefore  adequate  to  offset  any  eriiigration  that  occurred  in  the  i^eriod, 
to'  comp^isate  for  the  death^  of  Belgiajn  immigrants  already  resident  in  Canada  and  to  effect 
an  increabe  in  the  number  of  Belgian-b(|m  persons  resident  in  the  Dominion  in'  1901  by  two  and 
ahalf  times.  In  the  second  ten  years  of 'the  century  the  increase  was  only  66-47  p.c  During 
that  decade,  immigration  was  reduced,  emigration  was  more  marked  and  th<3  niortality  rate  among 
the  Belgian  bom  was  probably  higher  owing  to  the  higher  average  age  of  the  Belgian  residents 
in  Canada.  The  same  type  of  explanation  applies  to  the; still  smaller- percentage  increase  of 
28-30  p.c.  for  the  last  decade.  :  •      ■ 

;■  '  There. is  -another  consideration,  however,:  whichimust  be  taken  into  account  in  explaining 
a  given  percentage  increase.' '-  Take  for  example  the  Greeks:  in  1901  there  were  213  Canadian 
residents  bom  in  Greece;  in  1911,  -2,640— an  increase  of ' 2,427  in  numbers  but  of  1,139-44  p.c 
Between  1911  and  1921-  the  number  of  .native  Greeks  iri  Cariada  increased  byl,129,  but  this 
number  amounted  to  only  42-77  p.c  of  the  natives  of  Greece  resident  in  Canada  in  .1911.  When 
■people  from  a  given  country  begin  coming  to  Canada  on  a:  considerable  scale  the  percentage 
increases  of  the  foreign  bom  are  usually  high  merely  because  of  the  small  number  of  those  who 
had  previously  come.  '• 

Though  not  so  determining  a  factor,  the  death  rate  is  usually  lower  for  the  "newer"  immi- 
gration than  for  the  "old".  On  the  whole,  the  age  distribution  of  the  former  is  more  favourable 
to  low  mortality.  Few  of  the  young  nien  and  women  immigrating  to  Canada  in  the  prime  ot 
life  have  had  time  to  grow  old  in  the  case  of  the  stocks  who  have  come  to  Canada  in  recent  years 
in  large  numbers.  While  differences  attributable  to  this  cause  may  be  of  comparatively  minor 
importance  in  comparison  with  other  factors  mentioned,  that  such  differences  do  exist  must  be 
pointed  out  if  attention  is  to  be  drawn  to  all  aspects  of  the,  problem.     The  actual  percentage 
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changes  are  thus  the  result  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  independent  causes  which  vary  in  impor- 
tance from  time  to  time  and  from  one  nativity  to  another.  Clearly  too  much  care  can  not  be 
taken  in  using  and  interpreting  the  data  given  in  these  tables.  ,  While  an  exhaustive  analysis 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  a  few  comments  may  be  offered. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  1921  Monograph*  the  census  returns  covering  the  previous  decade 
(1911-21)  indicated  an  actual  decline  of  some  2,000  or  1-39  p. c.  in  the  number  of  foreign-born 
residents  from  North  Western  Europe,  as  against  an  increase  of  41,500  or  15-41  p.c.  in  immigrant 
residents  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  Absolute  decreases  in  the  North  Western 
European  bom  were  confined  to  those  of  German,  Icelandic  and  Swedish  birth.  In  the  case  of 
the  Germans,  the  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  comparative  cessation  of  immigration  during 
the  War,  a  rather  high  death  rate  because  of  long  average  residence  in  this  country,  emigration 
and  mis-statement  of  place  of  birth.  With  the  Icelandic  and  Swedish  bom  there  were  no  grounds 
for  assuming  mis-statement  of  place  of  birth  as  a  contributory  factor  in  the  numerical  declines. 
With  these  nativities  the  comparative  cessation  of  immigration  and  high  mortality  because  of 
greater  average  age  were  of  marked  importance.  In  both  instances  the  percentage  declines 
were  small.  Nevertheless,  the  net  effect  of  absolute  decreases  in  these  three  nativities  and 
drastically  reduced  percentage  increases  in  the  others  was  a  decline  of  1-39  p.c.  in  the  figures  for 
the  North  Western  European  group  as  a  whole  as  contrasted  with  an  increase  of  131-31  p.c. 
for  the  previous  ten  years  (1901-11).  Passing  to  Central  Europe  one  is  reminded  that  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  enemy  countries  during  the  War.  Changes  in  political  boundaries, 
emigration  and  mis-statement  of  country  of  birth  probably  all  contributed  to  their  negative 
percentage  increases.  Were  comparative  figures  for  indivudual  nativities  more  generally  avail- 
able, it  would  be  found  that,  as  with  the  North  Western  Europeans,  retarded  immigration  and 
the  increased  size  of  base  on  which  percentages  were  computed  were  reflected  in  lower  rates  of 
growth  in  all  sections  of  the  list.  For  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  group  as  a  whole 
the  percentage  increase  fell  from  232-57  p.c.  in  the  decade  1901-11  to  15-41  p.c.  in  the  decade 
1911-21. 

The  post-War  decade  1921-31  brought  certain  significant  changes.  The  total  for  the 
North  Western  European  bom  increased  35-29  p.c.  as  against  the  previously  mentioned  decrease 
of  1-39  p.c.  for  the  previous  decade;  and  that  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans 
increased  59-07  p.c.  (or  63-50  p.c.  if  Yugoslavia  is  included)  as  compared  with  15-41  p.c.  between 
1911  and  1921.  In  1921,  resident  immigrants  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central' Europe  were 
not  only  2-44  times  as  numerous  as  immigrants  from  North  Western  Continental  European 
coimtries,  but  in  the  ensuing  decade  they  increased  1-8  times  more  rapidly.  Among  the 
North  Western  European  bom,  absolute  declines  occurred  only  in  the  case  of  persons  of  French 
and  Icelandic  birth  and  among  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Austrian  bom.  Deaths  and  arrested  immigration  would  seem  to  furnish  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  first  two;  the  decrease  in  the  Austrian  figure  is  largely  a  matter  of  reporting  and 
should  be  associated  with  the  large  numerical  and  percentage  increases  notably  for  the  Yugo- 
slavs, Hungarians  and  Czechs  and  Slovaks.  The  passing  of  the  post-War  prejudice  against 
enemy  countries,  the  more  general  understanding  of  the  changes  in  political  boundaries  effected 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  growth  of  national  consciousness  on  the  part  of  both  the 
resident  and  non-resident  natives  of  the  newly  formed  European  states,  undoubtedly  combined 
to  effect  a  considerably  more  accurate  statement  of  birthplace  in  1931  than  in  1921,  although 
when  reporting  birth  place  many  of  the  earlier  immigrants  still  think  in  terms  of  the  old  political 
frontiers.     (See  later  section  on  length  of  residence,  p.  54.) 

Turning  to  the  linguistic  groups,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  bom  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
was  very  marked  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  and  the  Danes  also  came  in  relatively  large , 
numbers.  The  significant  changes  in  the  post-War  decade  have  been  the  resumption  of  immi- 
gration from  Norway  and  Sweden  on  a  moderate  scale  and  a  spectacular  increase  in  immigration 
from  Denmark.  The  number  of  immigrants  of  Icelandic  birth  on  the  other  hand  has  continued 
its  decline.  That  the  percentage  increase  for  the  Germanic  group  exceeded  that  for  the  Scan- 
dinavian during  the  last  decade  is  largely  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  number  giving 
Germany  as  country  of  birth  in  1931.  While  numerically  much  less  important,  the  percentage 
increase  for  immigrants  of  Dutch  birth  exceeded  that  for  persons  claiming  German  nativity. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  group  (France,  Greece  and  Italy)  is  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  and  the  small  percentage  increases  during  the  last 
•Op.  eit.  p.  60. 
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two  decades.  Immigration  from  France  has  ceased  and  while  the  last  inter-censal  period  wit- 
nessed a  resumption  of  immigration  from  both  Italy  and  Greece,  neither  the  absolute  nor  the 
percentage  increases  attained  pre- War  levels. 

Before  concluding  this  section  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  summary  given  in  Table  XII. 
A  vertical  analysis  of  the  columns  yields  some  significant  information.  First,  between  1901  and 
1911  the  percentage  increase  of  persons  bom  in  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  was  twice 
as  great  as  that  for  resident  immigrants  from  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  continent. 
During  that  decade  an  exceedingly  high  rate  of  increase  must  have  obtained  for  the  Slavs  as  well 
as  for  the  Latins  and  Greeks.  That  period  was  notable  also  for  a  phenomenal  increase  for  Scan- 
dinavian bom,  the  rate  being  more  than  treble  that  for  the  Germanic  immigrants  as  a  group. 
The  United  States  bom  increased  about  as  rapidly  as  the  North  Western  Continental  Europeans 
as  a  whole  and  about  two-fifths  faster  than  the  British  bom  (British  Isles  and  other  British 
Posse.ssions).  In  the  second  decade  of  the  century  the  rates  show  heavy  declines  throughout. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Asiatics,  the  British-bom  showed  the  largest  percentage  increase; 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Continental  Europeans  as  a'  group,  fell  to  almost  one-third  the  British 
figure  and  the  North  Western  Europeans  showed  an  absolute  decline.  Between  1921  and  1931 
an  almost  complete  reversal  occurred.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  British  bom  dropped  to  less 
than  half  that  in  the  previous  decade,  while  that  of  the  Continental  Europeans  as  a  whole,  more 
than  quadrupled,  with  the  result  that  it  exceeded  that  for  the  British  Isles  and  British  Possessions 
by  between  four  and  five  times.  This  increase  was  chiefly  attributable  to  disproportionate 
expansion  of  immigration,  particularly  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  coupled  with 
a  less  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  Continental  European  immigrants  generally  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  after  arrival  in  Canada  because  of  both  legal  and  economic 
considerations.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  United  States-bom  residents  of  Canada 
instead  of  increasing  actually  declined  during  the  decade  and  for  reasons  previously  discussed 
(see  Fig.  23). 

Finally,  some  striking  comparisons  emerge  when  the  percentage  changes  in  foreign  born  are 
compared  with  the  rates  of  population  growth  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Between  1901  and 
1911,  the  number  of  foreign-born  Latins  and  Greeks  increased  nearly  eight  times  more  rapidly  than 
the  total  population;  the  foreign-bom  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  and  the  foreign- 
bom  Scandinavians  approximately  seven  times;  the  North  Western  European  and  United  States 
bom  at  about  four  times  the  average  rate;  the  British  bom  at  almost  three  times;  those  bom 
in  Germanic  and  Asiatic  countries  showed  over  twice  the  general  increase.  In  the  next  decade 
the  rate  of  increase  in  only  the  British,  United  States  and  Asiatic  bom  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
population  as  a  whole.  For  the  European  bom  as  a  class  the  rate  was  smaller  by  one-half  and 
two  of  the  sub-groups  registered  actual  declines.  During  the  last  inter-censal  period,  the  percent- 
age increase  in  the  British  bom  and  Asiatics  dropped  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  total  population, 
and  that  for  the  United  States  bom  fell  to  a  negative  quantity,  while  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
Continental  Europeans  rose  to  more  than  treble  the  figure  for  all  Canada.  Among  the  Con- 
tinental Europeans,  only  the  Latin  and  Greek  group  failed  to  maintain  a  rate  of  growth  several 
times  greater  than  that  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  In  this  instance  the  figure  fell  to  almost 
half  the  all-Canada  percentage — a  rather  remarkable  change  as  compared  with  its  behaviour 
between  1901  and  1911. 

TABLE  XII.— SUMMARY  OF  PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  PER  DECADE  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT  POPU- 
LATION, BY  SPECIFIED  GROUPING  OF  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1901-1931 


Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 


P.C.  Increase 


1901-1911       1911-19211      1921-1931 


Total  population. , 


British  Isles 

British  Possessions.. 

Europe 

Asia 

United  States 


North  Western  Europe 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. , 

Scandinavian 

Germanic 

Latin  and  Greek 


34-17 

98-65 
83-99 

222-54 
73-65 

137-44 

131-31 
232-57 

233-04 
71-40 
266-38 


21-94 

27-47 
36-93 
13-43 
30-99 
23-16 

-1-39 
15-41 

5-Sl 

-13-61 

6-45 


18-08 

11-10 
13-81 
55-55 
13-00 
-7-87 

35-29 
63-50 

38-96 
60-85 
10-87 


'  Changes  in  1921  owing  to  deduction  of  the  part  of  Labrador  ceded  to  Newfoundland. 
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Fro.  23.  During  the  last  inter-censal  decade  the  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  resident  immigrants  from  Asia 
was  slightly  larger  than  that  for  resident  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles;  that  for  immigrants  from  North  Western 
Europe  was  three  times  and  that  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  was  nearly  six  times  greater.  These  figures 
reflect  difTerences  in  the  volume  of  earlier  as  well  as  of  current  immigration.  The  United  States-born  residents  of  Canada 
showed  an  absolute  decrease  of  nearly  8  p.c.  in  the  ten-year  period. 


Numerical  Importance  of  Recent  Immigration  from  the  Principal  Continental 
European  Countries. — Table  XIII  shows  those  countries  which  the  largest  numbers  of  European- 
bom  residents  of  Canada  reported  as  their  respective  countries  of  birth  in  1931.  The  Russians 
were  the  most  numerous  of  those  reported  as  having  come  to  Canada  before  1901.  Poland 
(including  Galicia)  ranked  second.  Thereafter,  first  place  went  to  Poland,  the  second  usually- 
being  held  by  Russia  except  in  1921-25  when  that  country  jumped  to  first  place,  and  in  the 
War  period  1916-20  when  the  rapid  rise  of  Italian  immigration  carried  that  country  to  the 
second  position.  Total  immigration  was  so  small  during  the  first  five  months  of  1931  that  the 
drop  in  the  relative  position  of  Russia  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  significant.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  figures  indicate  that  during  the  last  generation,  Poland  and  Russia  sent  more  permanent 
settlers  to  Canada  than  any  other  Continental  European  countries.  Prior  to  her  territorial 
reduction,  Austria  stood  well  up  in  the  list.  Between  1921  and  1925,  Hungary  appeared  for  the 
first  time  and  moved  rapidly  forward.  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  seem  to  have  secured  a 
permanent  place  among  the  leading  sources  of  our  immigration  during  the  last  half  of  the'decade 
just  closed.  Of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  the  Swedes  appear  among  the  first  eight  from  the 
closing  decades  of  last  century,  until  after  the  World  War,  and  the  Norwegians  from  1901  to  1925. 
While  Iceland  was  among  the  eight  countries  which  sent  the  largest  numbers  of  immigrants  to 
Canada  before  1901,  it  has  never  since  reappeared  in  that  group.  Germany  was  third  in  the  list 
prior  to  1901  but  has  not  since  approached  that  rank,  though  she  has  consistently  maintained  a 
place  except  during  the  War  period.  France  also  ranked  among  the  first  eight  prior  to  1901,  but 
since  then  has  not  appeared  in  that  group  except  immediately  after  the  War  when  there  occurred  a 
considerable  movement  to  Canada  of  French  women  who  had  married  Canadian  soldiers,  or  who 
were  about  to  do  so.  As  in  the  case  of  Iceland  the  absolute  importance  of  immigration  from 
France  has  continuously  declined  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Careful  study  of  the  table  will  show  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  weight  of  immigration  from 
the  North  West  of  Europe  and  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  groups  to  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  nations  and  the  Slavic  and  Latin  peoples.  Subsequent  to  1926,  there  was  only  one 
North  Western  European  country  included  among  the  leading  sources  of  Continental  immigra- 
tion to  Canada. 
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TABLE  XIII. 


-PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH  OF  CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN  IMMIGRANTS,  BY 
SPECIFIED  PERIODS  OF  ARRIVAL,  CANADA,  1931 


Rank 

Country 

Rank 

Country 

Rank. 

Country 

Rank 

Country 

Before  1901 

1901-1910 

1911-1915 

1916-1920 

1 

Russia 

Poland 

Germany 

Austria 

Roumania 

Iceland 

France 

Sweden 

1 

2...... 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7....:. 

8 

Poland 

Russia 

Roumania 

Austria 

Sweden 

Italy 

Norway 

Germany 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Poland     ■ 

Russia 

Italy 

Roumania 

Austria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

1 

2 

3 

4-. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Poland 

2 

Italy 

3 

Russia 

4 

Belgium 

5 

Sweden 

6 

Norway 

7 

France  ■ 

8        

Finland 

1921-1925 

1926-1930 

1931  (5  m03.) 

Total 

1 

Russia 

Poland 

Italy 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Hungary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Poland 

Russia 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany 

Finland 

Yugoslavia 

Roumania 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Poland' 

Hungary 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany 

Yugoslavia 

Russia 

Roumania 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  

8 

Poland 

2       .... 

Russia                      ' 

3 

Italy 

4....: 

Roumania 

5; 

Germany 

6 

Austria 

7 

Sweden 

8 

Norway 

'  In  the  1931  Census  tabulations  Galicia  was  included  with  Poland. 

Length  of  Residence  of  Foreign  Born  in  Canada. — Table  XIV  shows  the  length  of 
residence  in  Canada  of  the  average  immigrant  from  each  of  the  specified  countries  of  birth  in  1931. 
The  median  was  used  in  computing  the  averages  which  were  derived  from  Table  20,  Volume  IV, 
1931  Census.  A  few  interesting  points  are  brought  out  in  this  tabulation  and  in  Table  15  which 
presents  the  same  data  by  geographical  and  linguistic  groupings.  Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  figiires  it  might  be  well  to  enumerate  the  principal  factors,  four  in  number,  which 
contribute  to  the  recorded  differences  in  the  averages  for  the  several  countries  of  birth.  First, 
immigration  from  one  country  may  have  been  earlier  than  from  another.  Second,  the  death 
rate  among  older  immigrants  may  have  been  higher  for  one  country  of  birth  than  for  another. 
Third,  in  the  case  of  certain  countries  of  birth,  a  large  proportion  of  the  earlier  immigrants  have 
returned  to  their  homeland  or  emigrated  to  some  other  part  of  the  world,  leaving  only  the  more 
recent  arrivals  in  Canada,  while  in  the  case  of  certain  other  countries  of  birth  the  majority  of 
immigrants  have  settled  in  Canada  for  life.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  average  number  of  years  of 
residence  would  be  increased  by  the  slowing  down  of  immigration  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 
Thus,  given  an  early  start,  a  fairly  long  average  life  and  a  disposition  to  make  Canada  a  per- 
manent home,  the  average  number  of  years  of  Canadian  residence  will  be  relatively  great.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  late  start,  a  high  mortality  rate  or  a  constant  stream  of  emigrants  returning  . 
to  their  native  land  will  make  for  a  short  average  length  of  residence  and  the  combined  influence 
of  these  factors  will  be  intensified  if  immigration  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  earlier  part.  Of  the  four  influences,  differences  in  mortality  rates  are  probably 
the  least  important. 

Turning  now  to  the  data  in  the  adjacent  tables,  it  is  seen  that  the  Asiatics  as  a  group  with 
an  average  residence  of  19-25  years  were  the  oldest  of  the  1931  survivors  of  past  immigration 
to  Canada,  United  States  bom  stood  next  with  an  average  of  18  •  55  years,  the  British  born  follow- 
ing very  closely  with  a  figure  of  18-19  years.  In  the  case  of  all  three  groups,  immigration  was 
relatively  heavy  during  the  final  decade  of  the  last  and  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  present 
century,  but  has  declined  abruptly  in  recent  years.  The  recent  decline  was  especially  marked 
with  the  Asiatics  and  the  United  States  bom.  As  was  mentioned  above,  an  absolute  net  emigra- 
tion of  United  States  bom  occurred  between  1921  and  1931.  The  median  length  of  residence  of 
European-bom  immigrants  was  appreciably  smaller  than  those  of  the  British  and  United  States 
bom,  being  only  15-35  years.  The  figure  for  many  individual  European  countries,  of  course, 
was  much  larger  than  15-35.  The  length  of  Canadian  residence  for  the  average  immigrant  from 
Iceland,  for  example,  was  31-51  years,  the  highest  in  the  tables.  Immigration  from  that  country 
was  early  and  virtually  ceased  a  decade  or  two  ago.  The  figure  for  France  (21  -  80)  was  also  rela- 
tively high  and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons.  The  post-War  Austria  is  only  a  fraction  of  itspre-War 
size  and  naturally  in  recent  years  it  has  been  able  to  send  only  a  relatively  moderate  stream  of 
immigrants  to  Canada  as  compared  with  that  from  the  larger  Austria  of  earlier  days:  The 
relatively  high  figure  of  19-50  years  of  Canadian  residence  for  immigrants  who  claim  Austrian 
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nativity  sh(3uld,  therefore,  be  related  to  the  very  short  length  of  residence  of  immigrants  from 
the  adjacent  countries  of  Czechoslovakia  (3-90  j'ears)  and  Yugoslavia  (3-95  years)  which,  were 
created  in  part  out  of  the  former  Austrian  territory.  Immigrants  from  the  latter  two  European 
countries  showthe  shortest  average  lengths  of  Canadian  residence  not  only  because  immigration 
has  been  relatively  heavy  from  those  areas  during  the  past  decade,  but  also  because  the  countries 
themselves  are  new -political  entities.  The  almost  equally  small  figure  for  Hungary  which,  like 
Austria  was  dismembered  after  the  War, ,  must  be  explained  solely  in  terms  of  heavy  recent 
immigration.  Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  territory  of  Lithuania  by  the  peace 
treaty.  Immigration  for  that  country  was  consequently  increased  in  recent  years  and  a  relatively 
short  length  of  4-74  years  of  Canadian  residence  is  the  result.  The  case  of  Ukraine  (16-03  years) 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Austria  but  to  a -much  less  accentuated  degree. 

Territorial  changes  such  as  the  above,  do  not  enter  as  causal  factors  into  the  comparatively 
short  residence  of  the  average  immigrant  from  certain  other  European  countries,  such  as  Den- 
mark (5-28  years),  Finland ' (6 ■  78  years)  and  Holland  (8-31  years).  Relatively  heavy  recent 
immigration  is  the  principal  explanation  of  these  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively  heavy 
early  immigration  coupled  with  considerably  reduced  volume  during  the  past  decade  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  comparatively  long  Canadian  residence  of  the  average  immigrant  from  such 
countries  as  Sweden,  Norway,  Italy,  Roumania,  Russia  and  Spain. 

Doubtless  a  great  many  causes  have  contributed  to  the  eclipse  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  ascendance  of  Continental  Europe  particularly  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  as  sources  of  Canadian  immigration.  Any  complete  explanation  would  have  to  take 
into  account  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  relative  standards  of  living,  the  uneven  decline  of 
European  birth  rates,  the  effect  of  Canadian  immigration  activities  both  public  and  private,  the 
attitude  of  foreign  countries  towards  emigration,  the  effect  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  policies 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  political  factors  are  paramount,  sometimes  the  economic,  sometimes  the 
social.  An  exhaustive  study  would  involve  careful  analysis  and  weighting  of  the  various  influ- 
ences affecting  each  individual  country  of  birth.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  influences  are 
incapable  of  quantitative  measurement.  Their  combined  effect,  however,  is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  foregoing  tables  and  discussion.  If  immigration  to  Canada  should  again  assume  important 
dimensions  and  any  significance  attaches  to  its  source,  consideration  must  obviously  be  given  to 
the  revolutionary  change  of  trend  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  three  decades  and  to  the 
causes  which  have  been  responsible  therefor. 


TABLE  XIV.— LENGTH  OF  HESIDENCE  IN  CANADA  OF  THE  AVERAGE  (MEDIAN)  IMMIGRANT  FROM 
SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1931 


Birthplace 

Length  of 
Rfisidence  of 

Median 
Immigrant 

Birthplace 

Length  of 
Residence  of 

Median 
Immigrant 

Total  

years 

17-54 

18-19 
18-24 
16-34 

16-69 

15-35 
19-50 
14-01 
15-84 
3-90 
5-28 
6-78 
21 -SO 
10-38 
16-07 
8-31 
3-98 
31-51 
16-84 

years 

4-74 

16-34 

Poland'    

•  14-67 

18-54 

17-46 

16-66 

18-67 

0-36 

16-03 

3-95 

Other          

9-78 

19-25 

12-87 

China 

19-60 

France                      

Japan 

16-49 

Syria      

26-51 

Turltey 

10-96 

Holland                i 

Other 

1113 

Hungary            

16-84 

Italy 

United  States    

18-55 

16-22 

28-93 

*  Median  prior  to  1901;  31*51  estimate  on  assumption  that  those  coming  prior  to  1901  came  during  the  previous  decade. 
•Includes  Galicia. 


CHAPTER  III 
SEX,  AGE  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION 

SEX  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  VARIOUS  ORIGINS  AND 

NATIVITIES 

For  many  reasons  it  is  of  value  to  know  the  relative  numbers  of  males  and  females  of  the 
different  racial  and  immigrant  groups  who  have  come  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  new  country  like  Canada.  Only  in  the  light  of  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
sexes  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  relation  between  origin  and 
intermarriage,  naturalization,  crime,  occupational  and  territorial  distribution,  the  learning  of 
the  languages  of  Canada  and  many  other  related  problems.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  know  with 
some  precision  which  stocks  send  whole  families  to  Canada  as  permanent  settlers  and  which 
send  large  numbers  of  unattached  men  looking  forward  to  only  a  few  years  sojourn  in  the  country 
and  ultimate  return  to  the  homeland.  The  basic  facts  are  presented  in  Tables  16,  17;  19  and 
20  which  show  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  and  the  percentage  surplus  of  males  both  for 
the  total  resident  population  and  for  the  adult  portion  of  same  for  each  race  and  immigrant 
group. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  tables  a  few  observations  of  a  more  general 
character  might  not  be  out  of  place.  First,  where  a  surplus  of  males  is  indicated,  the  surplus  is 
mainly  a  surplus  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  While  it  is  true  that  a  slight  disparity  normally 
exists  between  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  children  born  in  a  given  population,  this  disparity 
tends  to  be  offset  by  compensating  differences  in  mortality  during  the  years  especially  of  early 
childhood,  so  that  the  numbers  of  each  sex  in  a  group  of  children  say  15  years  of  age  and  under 
tends  to  be  approximately  equal.  The  effect  of  differences  in  the  longevity  of  males  and  females 
in  the  higher  age  categories  is  also  negligible  as  compared  with  the  recorded  sex  inequalities  of 
the  various  origin  and  nativity  groups,  partly  because  of  the  small  absolute  magnitude  of  the 
differences  in  expectation  of  life  for  males  and  females  of  say  50  years  of  age  and  over,  and  partly 
because  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  these  higher  age  categories  is  relatively  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  for  all  ages.  This  is  especially  true  of  immigrant  groups,  and  indeed  of  the 
population  as  a  whole  in  a  young  country  like  Canada.  Incidentally,  any  influence  that  this 
factor  might  exert  would  be  in  the  direction  of  mininaizing  the  recorded  percentage  surpluses  of 
males.  Furthermore,  a  surplus  of  young  adult  males  (which  is  normally  the  result  of  immigration) 
tends  to  disappear  as  middle  age  is  reached  for  by  that  time  unattached  immigrant  males  have 
usually  either  married  and  settled  down  or  have  returned  to  their  native  land.  Clearly,  then, 
the  surpluses  of  males  appearing  in  the  accompanying  tables  are  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  persons  in  the  years  of  early  manhood. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  when  the  classification  is  by  racial  origin  other  factors 
tend  to  reduce  the  inequality  of  sex  distribution  with  length  of  residence  in  a  country.  As  the 
number  of  a  stock  increases  with  the  birth  of  children  the  surplus  males  already  in  the  population 
constitutes  a  progressively  smaller  percentage  of  the  whole.  Likewise,  the  surplus  males  in 
subsequent  immigration  tends  to  form  a  progressively  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  for  it  also 
is  compared  with  an  increasing  volume  of  native  stock  of  the  same  origin.  Of  course,  for  a  time  the 
volume  of  immigration  may  increase  with  abnormal  rapidity  as  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
the  same  stock  already  resident  in  the  country,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  constitute  a  decreasing 
percentage.  The  percentage  surplus  of  males  in  a  given  racial  origin,  therefore,  is  usually  smaller 
than  that  shown  by  the  immigrant  group  from  the  corresponding  country  or  countries  of  birth. 

The  intimate  connection  between  immigration  and  the  unequal  sex  distribution  of  origin 
groups  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  change  in  sex  distribution  of  the  several  races,  all  ages, 
during  the  last  inter-censal  decade  with  the  percentage  increase  in  immigrants  born  in  corre- 
sponding countries  of  birth.  These  figures  are  shown  below  and  incidentally  serve  as  a  useful 
check  on  the  findings  of  the  previous  chapter  with  respect  to  recency  of  arrival.* 

•  See  Tables  XII,  13  and  14.  • 
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TABLE  XV.— PERCENTAGE  INCKEASES  OB  DECREASES  DURING  DECADE  IN  NUMBER  OF  SIALES 

PER  100  FEMALES  OF  SPECIFIED  RACIAL  ORIGIN  AND  IN  NUMBER  OF  RESIDENT 

IMMIGRANTS  FROM  CORRESPONDING  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1921-1931 


Racial  Origin 

P.C.  Increase  (+) 

■  or  Decrease  (— ) 

in  the  Number  of 

Bank 

Racial  Origin 

P.C.  Increase  (+) 
or  Decrease  (— ) 
in  the  Number  of 

Rank 

Males  per 
100  Females 

Resident 

Immigrants 

from^ 

Corresponding 

Country 

of  Birth 

Males  per 
100  Females 

Resident 

Immigranta 

from 

Corresponding 

Country 

of  Birth 

1 

+  81 
+  76 
+  61 
+  20 
+  10 
+    9 
+    6 
+    8 
+    3 
+    2 
+    2 
+    2 
+    2 
+    2 

+880 
+428 
+281 
+139 
+162 
+150 
+  24 
,    +41 
1 

+  84 
-  15 

+  21 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

German 

+    1 
0 
0 

-  1 

-  1 

-  3 

-  3 

-  8 
■  -  19 

■     -  52 

-  82 
-253 
-292 

1 

2 

Czech  and  Slovak 

British 

+  11 

3 

French 

-  13 

4 

Danish 

Belgian 

+  28 

6 

Polish 

6 

Roumanian 

+  77 

7 

+  13 

8 

+    2 

9 

Austrian,  n.o.B 

Dutch 

Italian    

+  20 

10 

Japanese 

+    8 

11 

Greek           

+  48 

12 

Biifgnrifin          

+  60 

IS 

+  14 

14 

Ukrainian 

n.o.s.— not  otherwise  specified. 

<  Figures  for  Germany  and  Austria  are  omitted  because  of  gross  mis-etatement  of  place  of  birth  in  1921. 


A  cursory  examination  of  the  above  figures  shows  clearly  how  sensitive  is  sex  distribution  to 
a  relatively  large  volume  of  immigration.  Five  out  of  the  first  six  origins  in  the  list  are  among 
the  newer  immigration  from  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding 
countries  of  birth,  seven  out  of  the  first  eight  appear  in  either  the  1921-1925  or  1926-1930 
lists  of  countries  sending  the  largest  numbers  of  immigrants  to  Canada  (p.  54).  Denmark 
because  of  its  size  has  not  been  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  Canadian  immigration  but  the  recent 
increase  in  emigration  from  that  country  is  reflected  in  the  increased  surplus  of  males.  Immigra- 
tion from  the  British  Isles  and  British  Possessions  during  the  last  decade  was  just  adequate  to 
maintain  the  male  surplus  in  the  British  stocks  at  its  previous  level  in  the  face  of  existing  size 
and  fertility  of  the  resident  Anglo-Saxon  population.  The  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  males 
despite  moderately  large  immigration  in  the  case  of  the  Roumanian,  Italian,  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
stocks  is  attributable  perhaps  not  so  much  to  length  of  residence  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Roumanians)  as  to  high  birth  rates  (see  Chapter  XIII). 

Sex  Distribution  by  Racial  Origin. — ^With  these  general  considerations  in  mind,  attention 
is  directed  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  sex  distribution  of  the  individual  stocks  (Tables  16 
and  17). 

In  1931,  there  were  nearly  7-5  p.c.  more  males  than  females  in  the  population  of  Canada  as  a 
whole,  a  surplus  slightly  larger  than  that  recorded  ten  years  previously.  WbUe  males  exceed 
females  for  every  specified  origin,  the  major  inequalities  occur  in  the  case  of  stocks  which  have 
recently  come  to  Canada,  where  immigration  has  been  relatively  great  in  recent  years  and  where 
immigration  from  corresponding  countries  of  birth  shows  a  large  surplus  of  males  (Table  20). 
Conversely,  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  more  nearly  equal  in  the  case  of  races  of  long  Canadian 
residence,  with  relatively  small  recerit  immigration,  with  small  sex  disparities  among  immi- 
grants from  corresponding  countries  of  birth  and  with  high  birth  rates.  With  certain  minor 
exceptions  Table  16  tells  a  similar  story  to  the  corresponding  tabulation  for  1921.  Figures 
for  the  geographical  and  linguistic  groups  appear  in  Table  XVI  for  both  1921  and  1931.  It  is  seen 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  various  groups  of  origins  was  precisely  similar  at  the  two  census 
dates  and  that  immigration' during  the  decade  increased  the  surplus  of  males  for  each  of  the 
groups  of  foreign  stocks  except  the  Latin  and  Greek.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II  immi- 
gration from  Italy,  Greece  and  Roumania  has  declined  both  relatively  and  absolutely  in  recent 
years.  To  this  fact,  together  with  the  arrival  during  the  post-War  decade  of  large  numbers  of 
wives  and  fiancfes  of  earlier  irnmigrants  from  Italy,  and  Greece  and  the  generally  high  level  of 
birth  rates  among  the  married  women  of  those  nativities,  is  attributable  the  falling  off  in  the 
percentage  surpl'i?  of  males  for  this  group  of  origins. 
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TABLE  XVI.-PERCENTAGE  SURPLUS  OF  MALES  FOR  SPECIFIED  GROUPING  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS, 

CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 

P.C.  Surplus 
of  Males 

Racial  Origin  Group 

P.C.  Surplus 
of  Males 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

RriH^Tl 

5 
1 

15 
26 

5 
1 

17 
32 

Scandinavian 

31 
9 

51 
22 

38 

Germanic 

10 

33 

South ,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

■  29 

A  comparison  of  Tables  16  and  17  shows  that  the  percentage  surplus  of  males  in  the 
immigrant  population  of  Canada  is  approximately  four  times  greater  than  that  for  the  population 
as  a  whole.  Moreover  for  every  race,  with  two  minor  exceptions*,  the  surplus  of  males  is  larger 
and  in  most  cases  materially  larger,  for  the  foreign-born  than  for  the  Canadian-born  portion  of 
the  stock.  Approximately  78  p.c.  of  the  surplus  of  males  in  the  population  is  chargeable  to 
immigration.  The  balance  in  the  main  is  explained  by  the  larger  percentage  of  females  included 
in  the  net  emigration  of  Canadian  born  during  the  decade,  particularly  to  the  United  States.! 

A  much  clearer  idea  of  the  differences  in  the  sex  distribution  of  the  resident  immigrant 
population  of  the  various  races  is  obtained  when  the  percentages  in  Table  17  are  arranged  in 
order  of  rank. 


TABLE  XVII.-MALES  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  FEMALES  IN  IMMIGRANT  POPULATION,  BY  VARIOUS 
RACIAL  ORIGINS,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  RANK,  CANADA,  1931 


Rank 


Racial  Origin 


Chinese 

Bulgarian 

Yugoslavic 

Greek 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Hungarian 

Swedish 

Roumanian 

Japanese 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Polish 


Males  as 
P.C.  of 
Females 


3,900 
364 
353 
276 
266 
203 
193 
191 
187 
184 
172 
165 
164 
163 


Rank 


Racial  Origin 


Ukrainian. 
Russian. . . 

Negro 

SjTian — 
Belgian. . . 
Finnish... 

Dutch 

German. . , 
British... , 

Indian 

Hebrew. . 
Icelandic. 
French — 


Males  as 
P.C.  of 
Females 


150 
148 
138 
135 
132 
132 
129 
129 
112 
106 
102 
100 


After  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  inequalities  in  length  of  residence  which  were  discussed 
in  the  previous  chapter,  genuine  differences  of  no  mean  magnitude  in  the  sex  distribution  of 
the  immigrant  sections  of  the  various  stocks  remain.  Certain  origins  tend  to  migrate  as  families 
and  their  sex  distribution  is  more  or  less  evenly  balanced.  With  others  emigration  consists 
largely  of  unattached  males,  i.e.,  of  males  without  dependents,  in  this  country  at  least.  Of  course 
as  they  stand,  the  figures  reflect  such  differences  in  racial  tendencies  in  only  a  very  rough  and 
ready  manner. 

The  data  in  Tables  16  and  17,  however,  do  describe  the  existing  sex  distribution  of  the 
individual  origins  and  the  immigrant  portion  of  those  origins  with  complete  accuracy  and  this  in 
itself  is  important.  If  a  surplus  of  males  represents  a  floating  population  which  will  never  settle 
down  and  which  expects  to  return  to  the  motherland  after  having  made  a  competence,  Canada 
derives  comparatively  little  benefit  from  such  immigration  and  incurs  the  risks  of  having  in  the 
population  a  large  body  of  more  or  less  nomadic  males  who  are  not  likely  to  feel  the  same  obligations 
or  loyalty  to  the  country  as  do  men  who,  with  their  families,  make  permanent  homes  here.  If 
the  surplus  of  males,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  men  who  in  due  course  marry  into  the  popu- 

•The  two  exceptions  are  the  French  and  Icelandic  races.  The  facfthat  the  i  mmigrant  bom  of  French  extraction  show 
a  small  deficiency  in  males  is  probably  accounted  for  by  a  slight  predominance  of  females  among  the  descendants  of  earlier 
French-Canadian  emigrants  returning  from  the  United  States.  Immigration  from  Iceland  also  shows  a  slight  surplus  of 
females  (Tables  19  and  20)  which  was  adequate  to  offset  all  but  21  of  the  surplus  males  in  the  sex  distribution  of  the  race 
as  a  whole. 

tHurd,  W.  B.  and  Cameron,  J.  C:  Population  Movements  in  Canada,  IBSl-St  —  Some  Further  Considerations,  The  Can- 
adian Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  May,  1935,  p.  240. 
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lation  already  in  the  country  or  are  merely  getting  established  before  bringing  their  wives  and 
families  to  the  new  land,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  In  any  event  the  presence  of  such  a 
surplus  and  its  magnitude  go  far  to  explain  many  differences  in  the  social  behaviour  of  the  different 
stocks  in  Canada. 

Before  concluding  this  section,  reference  should  be  made  to  Table  18  which  makes 
available  the  sex  distribution  of  the  adult  population  by  racial  origins  and  offers  definite  statistical 
proof  of  the  thesis  previously  supported  by  deductive  arguments  that  the  surplus  of  males  in  the 
different  origin  classifications  consists  largely  of  adults.  Comparison  with  Table  16  shows 
that  87-4  p.c.  of  the  excess  males  in  Canada  in  1931  were  21  j^ears  of  age  or  over.  For  the  non- 
British  and  non-French  origins — i.e.,  for  foreign  stocks — adults  accounted  for  as  much  as  97-2 
p.c.  of  the  surplus  and  for  the  French,  114-0  p.c.  indicating  a  slight  shortage  of  males  under  21.* 
Even  for  persons  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  approximately  two-thirds  (65-8  p.c.)  of  the  numerical- 
inequality  of  the  sexes  is  attributable  to  persons  21  years  and  over.f  Frequent  use  will  be  made 
of  these  data  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  monograph. 

Sex  Distribution  by  Country  of  Birth.— Table  19  shows  the  numbers  of  males  and 
females  in  the  immigrant  population  by  country  of  birth  and  the  percentage  surplus  of  males 
over  females  for  each  nativity.'  Table  XVIII  presents  the  same  data  by  geographical  and 
linguistic  groups  of  nativities  for  1921  and  1931.  Table  20  gives  the  same  information  as 
Table  19  but  for  the  population  21  years  of  age  and  over  only. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  sex  distribution  of  the  immigrant  population  by 
racial  origin  no  lengthy  discussion  nor  explanation  of  Table  19  is  necessary.  Table  XVIII 
serves  to  illustrate  the  net  effect  of  irnmigration,  emigration  and  deaths  during  the  decade  on  the 
sex  distribution  of  the  various  nativity  groups  in  Canada's  immigrant  population.  On  the  whole 
the  surplus  of  males  increased  somewhat  in  the  ten-year  period.  While  the  sex  distribution  of 
resident  immigi-ants  from  British  countries  remained  unchanged,  the  surplus  of  males  among  the 
foreign  born  increased  appreciably.  The  increase  was  most  marked  for  the  North  Western 
Eurojjeans  as  a  group,  being  notably  large  in  the  case  of  the  Scandinavians  (the  Icelanders 
excepted).  The  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  arid  those  from  Slavic  countries  also 
showed  moderately  larger  proportions  of  males  in  1931  than  in  1921  but  the  surplus  declined  for 
the  Latins  and  Greeks  for  reasons  already  explained.  ■  The  influence  of  the  net  emigration  of 
United  States  born  to  which  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  is  reflected  in  the  closer 
approximation  to  equality  of  the  sexes  among  the  -remaining  immigrants  from  that  countrj'. 
Apparently  the  net  exodus  of  United  States -born  contained  a  larger  percentage  of,  males  than  of 
females.  -  . 


TABLE  XVIII.- 


-PERCENTAGE  SURPLDS  OF  MAI,ES  FOR  IMMIGRANTS,  BY  SPECIFIED  GROUPING 
OF  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 

P.C.  Surplus 
of  Males 

Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 

P.C.  Surplus 
of  Males 

Total  immigrants 

1921 
25 

14 

40 

■    50 
46 

1931 
29 

14 

■    46 

75 
63 

Scandinavian ....... 

1921 

76 
33 
88 
■     38 
11 
635 

■  1931 
110 

British 

72 

47 

3 

United  States .' 

North  Western  Europe '. 

'      519 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 

It  was  shown  earlier  in. this  chapter  that  immigration  was  responsible  for  about  78  p.c.  of 
the  sex  inequality  of  the  population  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  A  comparison  of  Tables  19  and 
20  shows  conclusively  that  sex  inequality  among  immigrants  is  confined  largely  to  adults. 
Approximately  96  p.c.  of  the  surplus  males  in  the  total  immigrant  population  of  Canada  in  1931 

'A  shortage  of  males  for  .surplus  of  females)  appears  to  occur  in  the.immigrant  French  population  under  21  years  of  age. 
This  shortage  is  probably  associated  with  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  females  than  of  males  in  the  return  movement  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  of  tlie  descendants  of  earlier  French-Canadian  settlers  in  the  latter  country.  A  surplus  of 
females  characterized  the  reverse  movement  (which  was  largely  Anglo-Saxon)  across  the  southernborder  between  1921 
and  1931,  ■     -    .  , 

fThat  adults  accounted  tor  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  surplus  males  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  :than  with  other  origins 
is  attributable  to  a  number  of  causes  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  settlement  by  interested  organizations  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  'teen-age  boys  from  the  British  Isles  for  the  most  part  in  rural  Canada,  and  the  relatively  heavy 
emigration  of  native-born  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  States.  The  latter  movement  was  confined  largely  to  adults  and  was  more 
general  among  females  than  among  males.    See  reference  in  footnote*,  p.  5S. 
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were  over  21  years  of  age.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  surplus 
of  males  for  the  adult  immigrant  population  would  exceed  that  for  the  immigrant  population 
all  ages,  and  the  same  condition  would  obtain  for  nearly  every  country  of  birth.  There  are 
only  two  exceptions  to  the  rule,  viz.,  England  and  South  Africa.  In  the  latter  case  the  figures 
are  so  small  that  the  sUght  discrepancy  might  well  be  merely  an  accidental  variation  of  no 
significance.  The  case  of  England  is  pecuUar.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  definite  effort 
on  the  part  of  official  and  other  agencies  to  send  English  boys  to  Canada,  especially  to  the  farms 
and  apparently  the  movement  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  slightly  larger  percentage 
surplus  of  males  among  young  immigrants  from  England  than  obtains  in  the  adult  immigrant 
population  from  that  country.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  situation  and  in  no  way  invali- 
dates the  general  statement  that  the  surplus  of  males  in  an  immigrant  population  is,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  next  section,  a  surplus  of  adults,  for  the  most  part  in  the  prime  of  life. 

; 

THE  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 

Just  as  an  individual  at  one  age  is  radically  different  in  disposition,  capacity  and  outlook 
from  what  he  was  at  an  earlier  or  will  be  at  a  later  age,  so  a  population  differs  materially  with 
the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  people  who  compose  it.  A  people  with  unduly  large  numbers 
in  the  prime  of  Ufe  has  characteristics  which  are  much  less  pronounced  in  a  population  with  large 
numbers  of  small  children  or  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  men  and  women  above  middle 
age.  In  making  comparisons,  then,  between  different  population  groups  with  regard  to  social 
or  anti-social  behaviour,  the  age  distribution  is  an  important  factor  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  before  valid  conclusions  can  be  reached.* 

Thus  age  distribution  is  important  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  it  is  necessary  as  a  means 
of  correcting  crude  data  before  comparing  two  sections  of  a  population  of  entirely  different  age 
structures,  in  respect  to  a  given  characteristic.  For  example,  before  legitimate  comparison  is 
possible,  crude  statistics  of  crime  for  the  Canadian  bom  and  foreign  bom  must  be  adjusted  for 
age.  Crime  is  far  more  frequent  at  certain  ages  than  at  others,  and  allowance  must  be 
'  made  when  one  group  has  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  its  numbers  at  the  ages  when  criminal 
tendencies  are  most  marked.  Such  corrections  may  be  made  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  that  specific  problem  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  second  way  in  which  age  statistics  are  valuable  is  in  helping  to  explain  such  differences 
jn  the  behaviour  of  two  sections  of  the  population  as  may  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
absence  of  people  of  other  ages  in  normal  proportions.  Twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  men 
between  20  and  40  years  of  age  will  mean  a  larger  amount  of  crime  in  the  community  merely 
because  of  the  numerical  addition  of  a  large  percentage  among  whom  the  crime  rate  is  greater. 
But  the  simple  numerical  correction  would  not  be  enough  to  account  for  the  amount  of  crime  which 
would  actually  occur  in  such  a  community.  The  mere  fact  of  age  distribution  tends  to  increase 
the  criminality  of  each  one  of  those  surplus  men  by  reducing  the  influences  combating  crime 
emanating  from  the  presence  of  numbers  of  younger  and  older  people  in  a  neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately  the  influence  of  this  last  aspect  of  age  distribution  is  very  difficult  of  measurement, 
but  that  its  existence  is  real  can  not  be  doubted. 

Age  Distribution  and  Nativity. — Table  21  shows  the  percentages  of  each  sex  found 
in  specified  age  groups  for  the  total  population  in  Canada  and  the  three  broad  nativity  groups 
which  compose  it.    Fig.  24  presents  the  same  data  in  graphic  form. 

A  glance  will  reveal  great  differences  as  between  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  charts.  The 
chart  for  the  total  population  is  a  composite  diagram  of  which  the  other  three  form  the  component 
parts,  and  since  our  object  is  the  making  of  an  analysis,  attention  is  focussed  on  the  latter  three. 

Among  the  Canadian  bom,  between  31  and  32  p.c.  of  the  population  was  under  15  years 
of  age  in  1931.  Of  the  British  bom  only  4-92  p.c.  of  the  males  and  5-41  p.c.  of  the  females  were 
in  this  category  and  among  the  foreign  bom  7-06  p.c.  of  the  males  and  9-74  p.c.  of  the  females. 
Thus  on  June  1,  1931  the  Canadian-bom  section  of  our  population  had  a  four  times  larger  pro- 
portion of  children  under  the  age  of  adolescence  than  had  the  foreign  bom,  and  six  times  larger 
than  that  for  the  British  bom.  This  is  the  first  outstanding  point  of  difference  between  the  age 
distribution  of  the  native  Canadians  and  that  of  either  the  British  or  the  foreign  bora. 
•See  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  III. 


NOTE 

The  order  of  the  age  groups  for  males  and  females  shown  in  the  margins  of  the  age 
pyramids  of  Fig.  24  are  printed  in  reverse  order.  In  interpreting  the  pyramids  the 
reader  should  reverse  the  order  thus  reading  do^vnwards  from  "65  and  over"  to  "Under  15" 
in  each  case. 
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AGE  AND  SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CANADA 
BY  BROAD  NATIVITY  GROUPS, 
1931 


MALES 


UNDER  16 
15—19 
20  —  24 
25-29 
30  —  34 
35-39 
40  —  44 
45  —  49 
50  — 54  • 
55-59 
60  —  64 
65  AND  OVER 
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FEMALES 


UNDER  15 
'15-19 
20-24 
•25  —  29 
30  —  34 
35  —  39 
40  —  44 
45  —  49 
50—54 
55  —  59 
60  —  64 
65  AND  OVER 
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Fia.  24.  Among  the  more  important  factors  contributing  to  the  radical  differences  in  age  distribution  as  between  the  native 
Canadian  and  the  immigrant  sections  of  our  population  is  the  tact  that  a  migrating  population  almost  invariably  includes  abnormally 
large  numbers  of  adults,  and  the  circumstance  that  Canadian-bom  children  of  immigrant  parents  are  native  Canadians.  To  explain 
however,  is  not  to  alter  the  significance  of  the  recorded  differences.  They  are  of  paramount  importance  in  interpreting  all  summary 
statistics  describing  the  social  behaviour  of  these  broad  nativitv  groups. 
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To  compensate  for  the  small  percentage  of  children  among  the  immigrant  population,  both 
the  British  and  foreign  bom  show  proportions  very  much  larger  than  the  Canadian  born  in  the 
age  groups  25  to  55.  Indeed  in  all  groups  above  25  years  the  percentages  both  male  and  female 
for  the  British  bom  are  larger  than  for  the  Canadian  bom  and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  foreign- 
born  males  except  at  very  advanced  ages  and  for  foreign-born  females  in  all  age  categories  over 
20.  After  55  years  of  age,  however,  the  differences  are  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  adult 
age  groups.  ' 

Thus  the  immigrant  population,  while  marked  by  a  smaller  percentage  of  children,  has  the 
second  important  characteristic  of  an  abnormally.large  proportion  in  the  most  active  years  of 
adult- life.  Such  a  condition  is  reflected  in  the';  outloolt  and  enterprise  of  a  population  group, 
and  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  comparative  paucity  of  children  in  explaining  many  phases 
of  life  in  those  districts  where  considerable  proportions  of  the  population  are  new  Canadians 
who  have  recently  arrived  from  abroad  and  as  yet  have  not  raised  families  in  this  country.  Enter- 
prise may  be  directed  to  social  or  anti-social  ends.  'A  balanced  population  in  respect  of  the 
proportion  married  and  having  families  tends  to  Keep  the  activities  of  adult  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  social  channels.  A  population  unbalanced  in  respect  to  age  distribution,  while  capable 
of  phenomenal  progress  when  its  .energies  are  directed  .'along  constructive  lines,  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  anti-social  action  and  may  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  body  politic  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

When  attention  is  tumed  from  the  significance  of  abnormal  age  distribution  to  its  causes, 
greater  difficulties  are  encountered.  The  first  fact  that  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  is  that 
the  Canadian-born  children  of  immigrant  parents  are  native  Canadians  and  as  such  are  included 
with  the  Canadian  bom.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  single  factor  contributing  to  the  abnor- 
mally large  proportion  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  lattgr  group  and  for  the  correspondingly  smaller 
percentages  of  adults.  Were  the  Canadian-bom  children  of  immigrant  parents  included  in  the 
same  nativity  category  as  their  parents,  the  differeno6s  in  age  distribution  of  the  several  groups 
would  be  much  less  marked.  Nevertheless,,  differences  would  exist.  The  age  distribution  of 
immigrants  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  non-migrating  population.  Immigrants  usually 
include  a  large  percentage  of  adults  in  the  prime  of  life;  old  persons  seldom  migrate  to  a  new 
country.  Many  are  young  and  unmarried,  pa:rticularly  the  men,  and  the  married  persons  usually 
migrate  during  the  early  years  of  married  life  and  rear  a  large  proportion  of  their  children  on  the 
soil  of  the  adopted  country.  The  passage  of  the  pre-War  peak  of  immigration  and  the  failure 
thereafter  of  the  incoming  stream  to  approach  that'.,  high  point  also  contributes  to  the  small 
proportion  of  children  among  the  resident  immigrant  population  and  the  correspondingly  large 
proportion  of  adults.  'Moreover,  the  earlier  ■  immigrants'are  yearly  passing  into  th^  higher  age 
categories,  a  fact  which  in  itself  tends, to  reduce  the  pro,f>6rtion  that  newly  arrived  immigrant 
children  are  likely  to  constitute  of  the  immigrant  populatibn  as  a  whole.  : 

The  combined  effect  of  this  ageing  process  and  the. general  decline  of  immigration  from  the 
pre-War  peak  is  demonstrated  when  the  figures  for  1931  are  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding 
.census.*  Between  1921  and  1931  the  proportion  of  .British-born  males  40  years  of  age  and 
over  increased  from  41  p.c.  to  54  p.c,  and  that  of  the  females  from  38  p.o.  to  51  p.c.  ,A  similar 
change  took  place  in  the  age  composition  of  the  foreign  born.  For  the  males  the  proportion 
rose  from  34  p.c.  to  43  p.c.  and  for  the  female?  from  29,p.o.  to  38  p.c.  Conversely,  the  proportions 
under  40  were  smaller  for  both  nativities  and. for, each  age  and  sex  group  with  one  important 
exception,  viz.,  Britishiborn  males  20-29.  In  the  case  of  the  British-born  males  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  proportions  in  the  latter  category  in  1931  was  really  attributable^  to  an  abnormal 
deficiency  in  1921  as  ai  result  of  heavy  war  casualties.  .-  ■        ;        >  ;       j    ■    | 

The  diagrams' reveal  ainotlier  type  of  difference--a- difference  ibetween ; the i  age! distribution 

of  males  and  femajes.   |  Thti  norm  ab  distribution  is 'for  iViales'to  be  slightly  in  exejess  of  females  in 

early  childhoo.d.     The  high  mortality  rate  among  m'iile  children  tends  to  even  Mp  thei  proportions 

before  the  adult  age  isirea(|hed.     Then  from  20  .to  4^,  owing  to  higher  mortality  among  women 

'during  the  child-bearing  period,  the  proportion  of  men  is  usuallj'  greater  than  that  of  women. 

•Onjin,  Birthplace,  Nationality  and  Language  of  the  Canadian  People,  Table  39,  p.  78. 
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Now,  among  those  of  Canadian  birth,  the  proportions  at  the  respective  ages  are  very  nearly 
equal,  and  in  that  respect  the  age  distribution  tends  to  be  closer  to  the  normal  than  in  the  case  of 
the  British  or  foreign  bom.  With  the  Canadian  born  such  departures  from  normal  as  occur  would 
seem  to  be  capable  of  explanation  in  terms  of  war  casualties  and  emigration  (particularly  to  the 
United  States).  For  the  British  and  especially  the  foreign  bom,  the  divergences  are  much  larger. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  purely  mathematical.  When  the  number  of  women  in  a  population  is 
appreciably  smaller  than  that  of  men,  the  female  children  will  tend  to  form  a  larger  percentage 
of  all  females  than  will  the  male  children  of  all  males,  the  numbers  of  children  of  each  sex  being 
roughly  equal.  This  is  jjrobably.a  major  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  figures  for  the 
foreign  bom — this  coupled  with  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  single  adult  males  in  an 
immigi'ant  population.  The  same  applies  to  the  British  bom  but  with  that  nativity  the  situation 
is  seriously  complicated  by  war  casualties  and  emigration  which  is  more  or  less  indeterminate. 

As  in  1921,  a  five-year  age  lag  in  the  largest  female  age  group  behind  that  of  the  largest  male 
appears  for  both  the  British  and  foreign  born  and  is  quite  in  accordance  with  expectation.  The 
average  age  of  husbands  is  normallj'  higher  than  that  of  wives  for  married  persons  of  all  countries. 
Where  unmarried  male  immigrants  send  back  home  for  their  fiancees,  the  same  age  differential 
would  occur. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  interest  presented  in  the  charts.  The  largest  percentage  of  men 
of  foreign  birth  was  in  the  age  group  30  to  34,  while  the  largest  percentage  of  men  of  British  birth 
appeared  in  the  group  45  to  49.  The  highest  percentage  of  women  immigrants  from  foreign 
countries  was  in  the  age  group  25  to  29,  while  the  largest  percentage  of  women  of  British  birth 
appeared  in  the  age  group  40  to  44.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  on  the  average  the  British 
immigrants  arrived  'in  Canada  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  foreign  born.  The  differences  are 
largely  a  matter  of  recency  of  immigration. 

Age  Distribution  of  the  Different  Stoclts  in  Canada. — Table  22  shows  the  per- 
centages of  the  principal  stocks  in  Canada  by  specified  age  groups.  In  the  previous  subsection 
attention  was  focussed  on  the  ages  of  the  population  by  broad  nativity  groups,  and  especially 
on  the  foreign-bom  section  of  our  population.  Detailed  age  data  for  the  foreign  born  by  countries 
of  birth  were  not  directly  available,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  compile  the  present  origin  table 
showing  the  percentages  for  each  stock  under  10  years  of  age,  between  10  and  20,  and  21  years 
and  over.  Much  useful  information  is  contained  in  this  table  though  only  a  partial  analysis 
can  be  attempted  here. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  percentages.  From  the  Chinese  with  less 
than  6  p.c.  of  their  number  under  10  years  of  age  and  the  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  Hebrew,  Scottish, 
Yugoslavic,  Czech  and  Slovak  and  Swedish  with  from  13  to  19  p.c,  to  the  Japanese,  Indian, 
Bulgarian,  Roumanian,  Greek,  Italian,  Russian  and  French  with  between  26  and  29  p.c. 
in  that  age  group,  is  an  exceedingly  wide  spread.  Similar  differences  appear  in  the  other  age' 
classes.  Now,  variation  in  age  distribution  as  between  different  sections  of  the  population  is 
exceedingly  significant.  That  was  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  nativity,  but  there 
is  this  difference  when  dealing  with  similar  data  for  the  respective  stocks,  viz.,  that  when 
age  distribution  for  a  given  stock  is  abnormal,  the  unusual  distribution  applies  to  a  more  or  less 
homogeneous  section  of  the  community  and  not  merely  to  the  Canadian-bom  or  the  foreign-born 
portion  of  a  stock.  When  the  nativity  groups  composing  a  given  stock  are  combined,  as  they 
are  under  ordinary  conditions  in  real  life,  the  resulting  population  may  constitute  a  fairly  normal 
group  in  respect  to  age  distribution.  Table  22  shows  very  clearly,  however,  that  this 
frequently  does  not  occur.  With  many  stocks  in  Canada,  the  combined  influence  of  immigration, 
emigration,  sex  distribution,  birth  rate  and  death  rate  has  resulted  in  quite  unusual  age  groupings. 
In  a  great  many  cases  the  population  of  a  given  origin  forms  a  very  definite  section  within  the 
community,  and  what  has  been  said  regarding  social  behaviour  and  abnormality  in  age  distribution 
has  considerable  point  when  it  is  shown  that  such  differences  actually  do  exist  in  quite  distinct 
population  groups. 

Table  23  arranges  the  stocks  according  to  linguistic  groups  and  gives  the  percentages 
of  each  stock  and  the  percentage  for  each  linguistic  group  in  the  three  specified  age  classes.  Of 
all  peoples  of  European  derivation  the  British  as  a  group  show  the  lowest  proportion  below  10, 
years  of  age  and  the  highest  in  the  group  21  and  over.    There  are,  however,  a  few  isolated  individual 
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origins  which  have  lower  percentages  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  Chinese  is,  of  course,  an  extreme 
case.  In  1931,  there  were  twelve  and  a  half  Chinese  males  for  every  Chinese  female  in  Canada. 
With  all  other  stocks  in  this  category  except  the  Hebrew,  the  small  proportions  of  young  children 
are  associated  with  relatively  heavy  recent  immigration  among  which  males  preponderated  to 
an  unusual  degree.  The  Scandinavians  have  a  little  higher  proportion  than  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  earlier  age  group;  they  in  turn  are  followed  by  the  Germanic  group,  then  the  Slavic  and 
finally  the  French  and  Latin  and  Greek  who  have  the  largest  proportions  of  all.  Such  lack  of 
uniformity  as  exists  between  the  individual  races  within  the  respective  linguistic  groups  may 
generally  be  explained  in  terms  of  date  of  immigration  and  sex  distribution. 

Where  unusually  high  proportions  under  10  years  occur  the  principal  explanation  is  of  course 
high  fertility.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XIII  using  data  from  which  extraneous 
influences  have  been  eliminated.  The  present  purpose  is  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  wide 
differences  in  age  distribution  of  the  various  origins  which  go  to  make  up  our  Canadian  popu- 
lation and  to  suggest  some  of  the  more  obvious  implications. 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION 

Conjugal  Condition  and  Racial  Origin. — The  1931  Census  tabulations  make  possible 
for  the  first  time  a  study  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  individual  races  which  go  to  make  up 
the  Canadian  population.  Table  24  shows  the  conjugal  condition  of  males  and  females 
15  years  of  age  and  over  for  individual  origins  and  Table  25  supplements  these  figures  with 
information  regarding  the  age  distribution  of  single  females. 

The  census  takes  cognizance  of  four  conjugal  conditions,  viz.,  single,  married,  widowed  and 
divorced,  and  a  casual  perusal  of  Table  24  suggests  the  advisability  of  certain  preliminary 
and  more  or  less  general  comments  before  proceeding  to  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  data.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  (15  years  of  age 
and  over)  divorced  is  still  very  small — about  one-tenth  of  1  p.c.  The  proportions  vary  from 
0-02  for  the  French  to  0-24  for  the  Scandinavian  males.  The  reasons  for  these  variations  have 
to  do  not  only  with  differences  in  racial  mores  (especially  religion)  but  also  with  differences  in 
age  and  sex  distribution  which  in  turn  are  influenced  by  the  sex  distribution  of  immigration  and 
length  of  residence  in  Canada.  It  is  possible  that  differences  in  occupational  and  rural  and 
urban  distribution  are  also  considerations  of  some  importance.  The  quantitative  isolation  and 
measurement  of  these  factors  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  in  any  case 
the  proportion  of  the  population  concerned  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Passing  on  to  the 
widowed,  although  the  percentages  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  real  significance,  a  cursory  exam- 
ination suggests  that  here  too  certain  special  influences  are  at  work  which  are  not  subject  to 
convenient  measurement.  For  example,  war  casualties  contributed  to  an  appreciable  extent 
to  the  high  percentage  of  Anglo-Saxon  females  widowed,  while  in  certain  cases  heavy  maternal 
mortality  undoubtedly  was  an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  high  proportions  of  widowed 
males. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  included  in  the  other  two  classes.  The  married  and  single 
combined  account  for  95-7  p.c.  of  the  males  and  91-4  p.c.  of  the  females.  While  the  married 
females  outnumber  the  single  by  a  large  margin  in  every  race,  and  the  same  is  true  generally  of 
the  males,  it  is  the  proportion  single,  i.e.,  the  proportion  which  has  never  married  which  best 
reflects  the  difference  in  conjugal  condition  and  is  least  affected  by  extraneous  influences 
incapable  of  precise  measurement. 

Turning  now  to  Table  24  one  finds  that  materially  larger  proportions  of  males  than  of 
females  are  unmarried  in  the  case  of  every  origin  for  which  data  are  available.  For  the  population 
as  a  whole  the  percentage  of  males  single  was  40-93  p.c.  as  against  34-01  p.c.  of  the  females,  a 
proportion  some  20  p.c.  greater.  The  main  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  of  course,  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  surplus  males  in  the  population  of  Canada.  At  the  last  census 
there  were  in  the  Dominion  one  hundred  and  twelve  males  per  hundred  females  21  years  and 
over  (see  Table  18). 

Differences  as  between  the  several  races  also  appear  in  the  proportions  who  have  never 
married.  For  the  males  of  the  white  races  the  range  lies  between  31-86  p.c.  for  the 
Czechs   and   Slovaks   and  54-4  p.c.  for  the  Scandinavians;    and  for  the  females   between 
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21-24  p.c.  for  the  Hungarians  and  39-67  p.c.  for  the  French.  Such  data,  however,  have  signi- 
ficance only  in  so  far  as  one  may  be  interested  in  the  existing  conjugal  condition  of  the  several 
origins  or  in  relating  such  data  to  other  social  characteristics,  such  as  for  example,  crime  or 
unemployment.     They  tell  us  nothing  as  to  why  the  rates  differ.* 

In  pursuing  the  latter  aspect  of  the  analysis  attention  is  fooussed  on  the  females  and  for 
purposes  of  illustration  the  following  data  are  taken  from  Table  25  which  shows  the  percentage 
females  unmarried,  by  racial  origin  and  specified  age  groups,  and  from  census  tabulations  on 
sex  distribution  of  adults  used  earlier  in  the  present  chapter. 

T.4BLE  XIX.— PERCENTAGES  OF  FEMALES  SINGLE,  BY  AGE  AND  BROAD  RACIAL  ORIGIN  GROUPS, 
WITH  NUMBER  OF  ADULT  MALES  PER  100  ADULT  FEMALES,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 

Age  Group 

No.  of 

Adult 

Males  per 

100  Adult 

Females 

15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

36-44 

45-64 

65  and 
over 

French 

P.O. 

95-74 
96-38 
93-32 
93-75 

p.c. 

66-80 
65-34 
63-31 
44-44 

p.c. 

30-12 

27-34 

16-81 

7-57 

p.c. 

16-65 
13-20 
6-58 
1-84 

P.O. 

11-62 
11-60 
4-48 
1-60 

■    p.c. 

11-06 
11-90 
4-73 
1-30 

103 
106 
142 
660 

British 

Asiatic 

The  above  figures  serve  to  illustrate  two  important  facts:  first,  that  the  percentage  of  females 
single  varies  radically  as  between  the  several  age  categories,  the  proportions  falling  to  fractions  of 
their  initial  value  in  passing  from  the  15-19  age  group  to  the  65  and  over  category;  and  second, 
that,  with  one  minor  exception  in  the  highest  age  group,  the  origins  with  the  larger  surpluses 
of  males  show  smaller  percentages  of  unmarried  females  in  all  age  categories. "  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  it  is  desired  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  races  differ  in  the  matter  of  propensity  to 
marry  or  remain  single  the  influence  of  the  more  or  less  accidental  and  extraneous  influence  of 
age  and  sex  distribution  must  be  eUminated  before  any  intelligent  comparison  is  possible. 

Before  proceeding  with  that  phase  of  the  analysis,  there  is  one  important  fact  that  may  be 
demonstrated  directly  from  the  figures  under  review.  If  one  takes  the  Anglo-Saxon  females 
as  standard  and  subtracts  from  the  proportions  single  in  the  respective  age  classes  the  proportions 
single  in  the  corresponding  age  categories  of  the  numerically  more  important  foreign  races  the 
following  results  are  obtained : — 

TABLE  XX.— DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PROPORTIONS  SINGLE  FOR  BRITISH  FEMALES  AND  FOR 
FEMALES  OF  TYPICAL  FOREIGN  ORIGINS,  BY  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

Age  Group 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

46-64 

65  and 
over 

European 

P.O. 

12-03 

20-90 

8-94 

6-75 

27-98 

-8-89 

6-77 

20-83 

18-07 

19-84 

P.O. 

11-53 

19-77 

7-61 
7-64 
21-99 
5-84 
6-36 
17-44 
18-00 
14-60 

P.O. 

7-62 
11-36 

4-20 

6-95 
12-11 
10-42 

3-67 
10-57 
10-93 

9-60 

p.c. 

7-12 

10-00 

4-22 
7-91 
10-83 
10-22 
4-18 
9-59 
9-16 
10-06 

p.c. 

7-17 

10-60 

6-49 
7-69 
11-16 
10-55 
6-61 
9-82 
9-16 
10-29 

Asiatic 

German 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 

Dutch 

Polish 

Italian 

The  meaning  of  the  above  tabulation  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  figures  of  the 
foreign  European  races  as  a  group.  Take  the  age  group  20-24.  The  females  of  these  races  as 
a  whole  showed  only  53-31  p.c.  who  had  not  married  as  against  a  figure  of  65-34  p.c.  for  the 
British,  or  12-03  fewer  per  100.  Or  put  conversely,  12-03  p.c.  more  of  the  females  of 
European  extraction  between  20  and  24  had  married  than  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 

'For  a  discussion  of  general  changes  in  conjugal  condition  since  1871  and  further  discussion  of  the  conjugal  condition  of 
males  m  particular,  see  the  Introduction  to  Chap.  IV,  Vol.  1, 1931  Census. 
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same  age  category.  For  the  age  group  25-34,  the  disparity  was  only  11-53  p.c;  for  those  between 
35  and  44,  only  7-62  p.c.  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  excess  is  greater  in  the  earlier  age  groups 
and  declines  with  marked  consistency  as  the  age  increases,  which  simply  means  that  foreign 
European  origins  as  a  group  marry  younger  than  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon  stock  of  the  country. 
What  apphes  to  the  group  as  a  whole  applies  to  an  even  more  marked  degree  to  races  like  the 
Ukrainian,  Polish,  Italian  and  Russian,  whose  original  habitat  was  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  who  as  population  groups  are  among  the  more  recent  arrivals  on  this  continent. 
The  disparity  decreases  with  the  Germans,  Dutch  and  Scandinavians  and  other  Western  Euro- 
pean races  containing  smaller  proportions  of  immigrants.  The  case  of  the  Hebre\vs  is  peculiar. 
Not  only  do  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  females  marry  than  of  the  British  but  they  actually 
marry  at  a  later  age.  It  is  understood  that  the  latter  characteristic  is  associated  wth  a  marked 
sense  of  filial  responsibility  which  frequently  expresses  itself  in  postponed  marriage  on  the  part 
of  the  young,  to  permit  an  early  retirement  of  the  parent  from  active  business  life.  The  age 
group  15-19  was  omitted  from  the  above  tabulation  because  the  legal  age  of  marriage  without 
parents'  consent  in  Canada  is  18  years.  The  percentage  married  in  the  15-19  age  group  would 
not  be  strictly  comparable  to  those  in  the  higher  categories  where  legal  limitation  to  the  age  of 
marriage  is  not  a  consideration. 

Reverting  now  to  the  problem  of  measuring  and  eliminating  the  influence  of  age  and  sex 
distribution  on  the  differing  proportions  of  the  females  of  the  several  racial  origins  who  have 
failed  to  marry,  the  degree  to  which  the  age  distribution  of  the  females  of  each  race  was  more 
or  less  favourable  to  marriage  than  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole  was  computed  by  applying 
the  specific  rates  of  single  females  for  the  total  female  population  to  the  percentage  age  distri- 
bution of  the  race  concerned  and  expressing  the  expected  rate  for  the  females  of  the  race  (all 
ages)  as  a  percentage  of  the  rate  for  the  females  of  the  population  as  a  whole  (all  ages).  Since 
the  specific  rates  for  the  total  population  were  used  as  standard,  the  expected  rates  for  the  in- 
dividual races  differed  from  that  for  the  population  as  a  whole  merely  because  of  greater  or  less 
favourable  age  distribution.  The  percentages  obtained  by  this  indirect  method  serve  as  an 
index  either  for  directly  eliminating  the  influence  of  age  from  the  crude  figures  or  for  measuring 
the  relative  extent  to  which  differences  in  age  distribution  contributed  in  conjunction  with  other 
factors  to  the  variation  in  the  proportions  unmarried,  of  the  several  origins.  The  significant 
sex  ratio  is  the  surplus  males  per  100  females  21  years  and  over.  The  method  of  multiple  corre- 
lation was  used  and  an  initial  coeflScient  of  R  =  -70  was  obtained.  The  resulting  regression 
equation  (or  equation  of  average  relationship)  was  as  follows: — 

Xi  =  -0612  Xj-  -0770X3  -t- 27-96  (1) 
where  Xi  =  the  proportion  of  females  15  years  and  over  who  had  not  married  by  June  1,  1931; 
Xa  =  index  of  age  distribution  from  standpoint  of  degree  of  favourableness  to  having  a 

high  percentage  unmarried; 
Xa  =  surplus  males  per  100  females  (21  years  and  over). 

The  above  equation  indicates  that  an  increase  of  one  in  the  index  measuring  the  degree  of 
favourableness  of  age  to  the  unmarried  state  would  on  the  average  raise  the  expected  percentage 
of  females  single  by  -0612  points,  while  an  increase  of  one  in  the  number  of  surplus  males  per 
100  females  would  lower  the  expected  proportion  by  -0770  points.  Of  course,  the  chances  of  a 
unit  change  are  by  no  means  equal  in  the  two  cases.  A  more  definite  idea  of  the  actual  importance 
under  existing  conditions  is  obtained  by  substituting  the  standard  deviations  of  Xj  and  X3  in 
the  regression  equation.  When  this  is  done  it  is  found  that  fluctuations  which  actually  occurred 
in  sex  distribution  had,  on  the  average,  an  influence  on  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportions  of 
females  unmarried  over  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  had  differences  in  age  distribution. 
Their  relative  importance  was  approximately  as  nine  to  two  with  the  percentage  surplus  males 
the  dominant  factor.     The  findings  thus  far  are  quite  in  accordance  with  expectation. 

In  estimating  the  combined  importance  of  the  independent  variables  in  accounting  for 
fluctuations  in  the  dependent  series,  accepted  usage  attributes  to  them  an  aggregate  weight 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  obtained,  which  in  this  case  comes  to  just 
under  50  p.c*     An  attempt,  therefore,  was  made  to  raise  the  correlation  by  the  introduction 

•Technically  speaking  they  account  for  50  p.c.  of  the  variability  which  is  a  function  of  the  square  of  the  deviations  from 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  dependent  scries.    One  reason  why  the  coefficient  was  not  higher  la  that  with  as"^  ">""" 
immigrant  stocks  the  surplus  males  includes  large  numbers  of  married  men  with  wives  still  m  the  homeland,  b 
course,  ineligible  for  marriage  to  single  females  in  this  country.    See  1931  Census,  vol.  I,  Introduction  to  Chap.  IV 
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of  additional  factors.  After  considerable  experimentation  three  other  variables  were  selected, 
viz.,  (1)  the  percentage  of  males  (15  years  and  over)  single,  widowed  or  divorced,  as  representing 
the  supply  of  eligible  males,  (2)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  males  (15  years  and  over)  single, 
widowed  and  divorced  to  the  number  of  unmarried  females  (15  years  and  over)  and  (3)  the 
percentage  of  females  (10  years  and  over)  illiterate.  These  together  with  the  expected  values 
of  Xi  as  computed  from  equation  1  above  were  correlated  with  the  original  Xi  and- the  coefficient 
was  raised  to  R  =  -95.     The  resulting  regression  equation  was  as  follows  :— 

Xi  =  85-9250  -  1-835X2  +  -6189 X,  -  -1292X4+- 1036 Xs  (2) 
where  X2  =  the  predicted  values  of  Xi  on  the  basis  of  existing  age  and  sex  distribution; 
X3  =  the  percentage  of  males  (15  years  and  over)  single,  ^vidowed  or  divorced; 
Xi  =  the  ratio  of  males  (15  years  and  over)  single,  widowed  and  divorced  to  unmarried 

females  of  the  same  race  (15  years  and  over); 
X5  =  the  percentage  of  females  (10  years  and  over)  illiterate. 

Squaring  the  coefficient  of  R  =  -95  one  finds  that  the  five  independent  variables  in  the 
correlation  aoopunted  for  slightly  over  90  p.c.  of  the  variability  in  the  percentages  of  females  in 
the  several  races  who  had  failed  to  marry.  It  now  remains  to  examine  the  direction  and  relative 
importance  of  the  influence  of  the  independent  factors  as  shown  in  the  prediction  equation  2. 

!  X2,  being  the  predicted  values-obtained  from  equation  I-,- reflects  the  combireed-' influence  of 
age  and  sex  distribution.  The  direction  of  their  separate  influence  on  Xi  was  discussed  above 
and  inasmuch  as  the  size  of  the  surplus  of  males  was  at  once  the  dominant  fanltor  and  negatively 
Mated  to  Xi  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  expectation, that  it  should  impose  its  sign  on  the 
hew  X2  in  equation  2.  Passing  to  X3  and  X4,  it  appears  rather  strange  at"first  glance  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  where  eligible  males  (i.e.,  single,  widowed  and  divorced)  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  total  males  the  proportion  of  unmarried  women  mayj  be  expected  to  be  high 
while  where  the  number  of  eligible  males  per  100  single  females  is  large  (other  things  being  equal) 
the  proportion  of  women  unmarried  may  be  expected  to  be  low.  No  difficulty  is  encountered 
of  course  with  the  X4.  The  equation  simply  means  that  where  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  eligible 
males  relative  to.  eligible  fernales  of  the  same  race  competition  for  females  will  be  keen  and  few 
will  be  found  single.  But  this  only  obtains  as  long  as  other  influences  do  not  intervene  to  prevent 
it.  The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  what  extraneous  cause  might  retard  marriage  of 
eligible  males  and  females  alike  and  bear  down  on  the  several  racial  groups  with  different  weights. 
The  answer  seems  to  be  the  depression.  By  the  date  of  the  1931  Census,  the  depression  had 
existed  for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  The  study  of  occupations  and  unemployment  in  Chapter 
XII  (and  in  a  special  census  monograph*  on  the  subject)  reveals  that  the  burden  of  unemployment 
up  to  that  date  at  least,  fell  most  heavily  on  occupations  in  which  immigrants  are  largely  repre- 
sented and  that  it  increased  with  the  recency  of  arrival  of  the  immigrant.  Such  being  the  case 
it  stands  to  reason  that  in  the  case  of  races  with  large  proportions  of  males  in  exposed  occupations 
and  with  relatively  large  numbers  of  recent  immigrant  arrivals,  marriage  of  both  males  and 
females  was  unduly  retarded  so  that  other  factors  being  equal,  a  large  proportion  of  unmarried 
males  might  be  expected  to  be  positively  associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  unmarried  females 
of  the  same  origin.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  X3  would  seem  to  be,  in  effect,  an  index  of 
economic  eligibility  or  capacity  in  relation  to  marriage.  Where  the  economic  status  of  the 
group  is  relatively  unfavourable  large  numbers  of  females  (and  males)  will  be  unmarried; 
where  it  is  favourable  the  reverse  will  be  true — always  postulating  of  course,  that  other  factors 
remain  constant. 

The  negative  relation  between  Xi  and  X5  means  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  females  illiterate,  the  smaller  will  be  the  proportions  unmarried.  This  seems 
reasonable  enough,  however  unfortunate  it  may  seem.  The  findings  on  this  point  are  supported 
by  those  of  Mr.  M,  C.  MacLean,  in  his  monograph  on  Illiteracy.  (See  risumi  in  present  volume. 
Chapter  X).  To  the  illiterate  female  few  alternative  vocations  to  marriage  are  open  with  the 
result  that  those  population  groups  showing  large  proportions  unable  to  read  (or  write)  and  by 
inference  characterized  by  low  educational  status  generally,  tend  to  show  larger  proportions  of, 
their  females  married  than  other  groups  which  have  made  better  use  of  existing  educational 
facilities. 


*See  1931  Census  Monograph  UnemploymeTit  by  M.  C.  MaoLean,  A.  H.  LeNoveu,  W.  C.  Tedford  and  N.  KeyfiU. 
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Turning  now  to  the  re/aiiwe,  importance  of  the  different  independent  variables,  when  the 
standard  deviations  were  substituted  in  the  equation  as  above,  one  obtains  the  following  weights 
as  compared  with  that  of  Xj  =  100.     (See  also  Fig.  25.) 

RELATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FOUR  VARIABLES  IN  THE  PREDICTION 


Variable 


Weight 


Xi  fage  and  sex  combined) 

Xi  (percentage  of  eligible  males  to  all  males). 

Xs  (illiteracy) 

X*  (ratio  of  eligible  males  to  eligible  females) 


100 
68 
15 
4 


CORRELATION  ON  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  FEMALES  SINGLE, 
BY  RACIAL  ORIGINS, 
CANADA,  1931 

P.O.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 

INDEPENDENT 

RELATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENTS 

FOR  BY  CORRELATION 

VARIABLES 

IN  THE  PREDICTION 

^^-^^ 

AGE  AND  SEX 

^k^^ 

^l^P 

P.C.  ILLITERATE                 HH 

^^^ 

ELIGIBLE  MALES  TO       ■ 
ELIGIBLE  FEMALES         P 

Fig.  25.  The  fact  that  90  p.c.  of  the  variability  is  accounted  tor  by  extraneous  factors  included  in  the  correlation, 
suggests  that,  though  marked  differences  occur  in  the  proportions  of  females  who  have  not  married,  no  significant  difference 
occurs  in  the  propensity  to  marry  given  favourable  conditions.  Sex  distribution  is  several  times  more  important  than  age  in 
explaining  fluctuations  in  the  proportions  single. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  determining  factors  in  explaining  the  differences 
in  the  proportions -of  females  in  the  several  races  who  were  unmarried  on  June  1,  1931,  were  sex 
and  age  distribution — more  especially  sex  distribution — and  economic  status  in  relation  to  the 
customary  standard  of  living  of  the  group.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  latter  reduces  itself  to 
simple  economic  capacity  to  support  a  wife,  the  latter  being  lacking  more  particularly  among 
races  especially  exposed  to  depression  conditions  whether  because  of  recent  arrival  in  this  country 
or  because  of  heavy  representation  in  occupations  peculiarly  subject  to  unemployment  during 
periods  of  economic  stress. 

The  actual  proportions  of  females  single,  the  expected  and  the  actual  as  percentage  of  the 
expected  for  the  several  races  are  shown  in  Table  XXI.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  actual  differed 
from  the  expected  by  over  5  p.c.  in  only  four  out  of  the  nineteen  oases.  With  the  Belgians,  the  per- 
centage of  females  single  was  6  p.c.  below  expectation  while  with  the  French,  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Hungarians  it  exceeded  expectation  by  8,  9  and  10  p.c,  respectively.  One  can  only  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  why  these  should  be  the  races  where  departure  from  normal  was  most  marked. 
The  fact  that  the  Hungarians  are  the  most  recent  arrivals  of  all  the  races  included  in  the  corre- 
lation may  account  in  part  for  the  abnormally  large  excess  of  single  females.  They  too,  are  one 
of  the  smallest  races  numerically.  This  circumstance  when  associated  with  rather  marked  social 
barriers  to  intermarriage  with  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country  may  have  contributed  to  the  result 
by  effectively  limiting  the  chance  of  females  of  the  race  meeting  eligible  and  congenial  males. 
Collateral  studies  on  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  have  drawn  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  an 
abnormal  increase  in  delayed  marriage  among  the  French  in  Canada  during  the  last  inter-censal 
decade,  as  compared  for  instance  with  that  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  This  difference 
appears  after  allowance  is  made  for  age.     The  reasons  can  only  be  surmised. 
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The  abnormal  arresting  of  marriage  among  Hebrew  females  may  be  associated  with  the 
outstanding  sense  of  filial  responsibility  for  the  economic  support  of  the  parent  to  which  reference 
was  made  earlier  in  the  chapter,  coupled  with  certain  peculiarities  of  occupational  distribution 
which  further  accentuated  the  sensitiveness  of  the  group  to  changing  economic  conditions. 

Whatever  be  the  explanations  of  the  individual  departures  from  normal  expectation,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  were  few  and  in  no  case  very  significant.  The  importance  of  the  present 
study  attaches  to  the  generalized  relationship  which  was  derived  from  the  correlation  analysis 
and  the  high  degree  of  association  between  the  marriage  of  females  and  the  independent  variables. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the  association  is  in  the  main  causal. 

TABLE  XXI.— ACTUAL  PROPORTIONS  OF  FEMALES  SINGLE,  THE  EXPECTED  PROPORTIONS  ON 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  ADJACENT  PREDICTION  EQUATION,  AND  THE  ACTUAL  AS  A  PER. 

CENTAGE  OF  THE  EXPECTED,  FOR  SPECIFIED  RACES,  CANADA,  1931 


P.C. 
Females  Single 

Actual  as 

Racial  Origin 

Aotual 

Expected 

P.C.  of 
Eipeoted 

English ; 

30-3 
36-1 
34-1 
32-9 
39-7 
30-3 
24-8 
23-7 
29-8 
361 
31-4 
37-2 
21-2 
31-2 
.      30-7 
27-2 
31-7 
31-2 
29-5 

32-0 
36-1 
35-0 
33-2 
36-8 
30-5 
26-3 
23-9 
31-2 
36-6 
32-2 
340 
19-3 
31-2 
310 
28-2 
32-3 
30-7 
30-3 

96 

97 

Other  British 

99 

99 

Belgian 

94 

99 

Dutch 

Finnish 

99 

98 

Hebrew 

109 

110 

Polish 

99 

96 

102 

Ukrainian 

97 

Conjugal  Condition  and   Birthplace. — ^The  conjugal  condition  of  males  and  females 
15  years  of  age  and  over  is  shown  by  broad  nativity  groups  in  Table  XXII. 


TABLE  XXII.— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY 
CONJUGAL    CONDITION,  BROAD  NATIVITY  GROUP  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 

Canadian  Bom 

British  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Conjugal  Condition 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

P.O. 

100 

46 

60 

4 

1 

P.O. 

100 

40 
61 
8 
1 

1 

P.O. 

100 

29 
60 
5 

1 

P.O. 

100 

18 

71 
11 

1 
t 

P.O. 

100 

■ 

32 
64 
3 
■     1 

1 

P.O. 

17 

Widowed 

s 

Not  stated 

1 

*  Fraction  of  1  p.o. 


In  Canada  as  a  whole  the  proportions  of  the  British  bom  and  of  the  foreign  born  15  years  of 
age  and  over  who  either  are  married  or  have  been  married  are  appreciably  greater  than  that  for 
the  Canadian-boni  population.  That  this  tends  to  be  true  of  all  provinces  was  demonstrated 
from  1921  figures  in  the  Origins  Monograph*  dealing  with  the  census  of  that  year.  The 
fact  that  these  differences  may  be  attributable  in  part  to  lower  age  of  marriage  customary  among 
many  immigrant  peoples  and  in  part,  to  differences  in  age  distribution  does  not  alter  their  signi- 
ficance from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  contribution  these  nativities  might  be  expected  to 
make  to  the  future  population  of  Canada. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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A  second  point  of  interest  is  that  for  all  classes  the  proportion  of  females  unmarried  is  smaller 
than  that  for  the  males.  Again,  the  difference  between  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
unmarried  is  greater  for  the  foreign  and  British  bom  than  for  the  Canadian  born.  Similar  differ- 
ences were  evident  in  the  1921  figures  and,  as  in  that  year,  are  in  large  measure  subject  to  explana- 
tion in  terms  of  the  excess  of  males  in  the  population  as  a  whole  and  the  even  greater  excess  among 
the  foreign-  and  British-bom  sections  of  the  population  than  among  the  native  Canadians. 

As  in  the  earlier  section  on  race,  it  is  interesting  to  determine  exactly  how  far. age  is  responsible 
for  these  differences  in  marital  condition  and  in  the  absence  of  specific  rates  for  the  individual 
nativities  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the  age  distribution  of  those  several  nativities  was  more 
or  less  favourable  to  marriage  than  was  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole  was  computed  by  an 
indirect  method  similar  to  that  described  above.  The  following  results  were  obtained  for  the 
females  of  the  different  nativities  (15  years  of  age  and  over) : — 


TABLE  XXIII. 

-DATA  FOR  SINGLE  FEMALES  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  NATIVITY, 
CANADA,  1931 

Nativity 

P.O. 

Unmarried 

Index 
of  Age 

P.O. 

Unmarried 

Corrected 

tor  Ago 

Surplus 

Males  per 

100  Females 

(15  and 

over) 

Total 

34 

40 
18 
17 

100-0 

IIM 
64-7 
78-5 

34 

36 
28 
22 

10 

2 

15 

50 

From  the  first  column  it  is  seen  that  before  allowance  is  made  for  age  the  percentage  of  the 
British-bom.  females  unmarried  was  22  points  (40  p.c. — 18  p.c.)  below  that  for  the  Canadian 
born  and  that  for  the  foreign  bom  23  points  below.  When  allowance  is  made  for  differences  in 
age  distribution  these  spreads  are  reduced  to  8  and  12  points,  respectively.  Too  great  dependence 
should  not  be  placed  on  these  percentage  decreases  as  a  measure  of  the  influence  of  age  alone, 
however,  because  the  necessity  of  using  the  indirect  method  in  correcting  for  age  involves  the 
assumption  that  a  relatively  large  proportion  in,  say,  the  20-24  age  group  has  the  same  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  marriage  for  the  individual  nativities  as  for  the  population  as  a  whole 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  is  not  the  case.  Nor  has  it  the  same  significance  for  the  several 
nativity  groups.  The  foreign  bom  marry  younger  than  the  Canadian  or  British  bom.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  differences  in  age  distribution  are  an  important  cause  of 
differences  in  the  marital  status  of  females  of  the  several  nativities — probably  more  important 
than  in  the  case  of  the  racial  groups  because  greater  variation  in  age  structure  occurs.  That 
sex  distribution  is  also  intimately  associated  with  conjugal  condition  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  percentages  in  the  first  and  last  columns  of  the  table.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  figures 
for  sufficient  nativities  to  permit  analysis  by  the  correlation  method,  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
measure  their  joint  and  several  effects  on  the  marriage  status  of  females.  When  age  distribution 
changes,  sex  distribution  changes,  and  the  present  technique  does  not  permit  the  holding  of  one 
stationary  while  the  influence  of  the  other  is  examined.  However,  their  influence  was  carefully 
evaluated  in  the  foregoing  racial  study  and  it  must  suffice  here  merely  to  show  that  they  are 
factors  of  major  importance  in  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
various  nativity  groups  as  well.     The  preceding  table  provides  abundant  evidence  of  this  fact. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISTRIBUTION  BY  PROVINCES 

In  Chapter  I,  attention  was  directed  to  the  proportions  of  different  stocks  in  the  population 
of  Canada  as  a  whole;  Chapter  II  dealt  with  differences  in  length  of  Canadian  residence.  Im- 
portant as  are  such  considerations,  in  some  ways  they  are  overshadowed  by  those  of  territorial 
distribution.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  foreign  stocks  is  especially  significant.  In 
dealing  with  this  topic  several  questions  immediately  arise.  How  are  the  foreign  stocks  and  the 
foreign  born  distributed  among  the  different  provinces  of  Canada?  What  changes,  if  any,  are 
taking  place?  How  are  the  foreign  stocks  distributed  as  between  urban  and  rural  districts? 
Which  stocks  tend  to  settle  in  solid  blocs  and  which  intermingle  with  the  present  population? 
Finally,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  differences  appearing  and  how  are  they  to  be  explained? 
This  chapter  attempts  to  answer  the  first  two  of  the  above  questions  and  certain  others  incidental 
thereto.  The  immediately  succeeding  ones  will  be  devoted  respectively  to  rural  and  urban 
■distribution  arid  segregation.  .       -  .  .   . _. 

Distribution  of  Various  Stoclcs  by  Provinces. — Table  27  shows  the  percentage 
distribution  of  the  population  of  the  various  provinces  in  Canada  by  racial  origins  as  at  the  last 
four  census  enumerations.  The  first  column  ghows  the  percentage  of  British  origin  in  the  popu- 
lation of  each  province  in  1931.  Prince  Edward  Island  with  84  p.c.  had  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  British  stock.  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  were  also  predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon  by  extraction,  with  a  proportion  of  well  over  70  p.c.  in  each  case.  In  the  Prairies 
and  New  Brunswick  the  percentages  were  much  lower. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  French  origin  in  the  province  of  Quebec  is  far  greater 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  New  Brunswick  ranks  second  with  approximately 
a  third  French.  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  follow  in  the  order  named  but  with  much 
smaller  percentages.  In  the  West  the  proportion  of  French  stock  is  very  smaiU  indeed,  ranging 
only  from  5  to  7  p.c.  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  dropping  as  low  as  2  p.c.  in  British  Columbia. 
Ontario  stands  midway  between  the  Maritimes  and  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

A  comparison  of  Column  2  and  Column  3  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  while  the  propor- 
tions of  French  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  are  large  as  compared  with  the  West  the  reverse  obtains 
in  the  case  of  other  European  origins.  From  Quebec  east,  the  proportion  of  other  European 
origins  in  the  populations  of  the  respective  provinces  is  less  than  11  p.c.  In  fact,  Nova  Scotia 
with  10-31  p.c.  is  the  only  province  east  of  Ontario  with  a  significant  intermingling  of  foreign 
stocks.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  proportion  is  less  than  1  p.c.  Passing  westward  one  finds 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  with  16  p.c.  of  their  populations  of  "other"  European  origin,  while 
the  proportions  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  range  between  38  and  45  p.c.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  over-emphasize  the  significance  of  these  facts.  In  the  middle  western  provinces,  the  relative 
proportion  of  foreign  European  stocks  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  some  forty-five  times  greater 
than'  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  on  the  average  perhaps  four  times  greater  than  in  the 
East  as  a  whole.  The  racial  structure  of  the  population  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  thus  entirely 
different  from  that  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes.  Reference  will  be  made  below  to 
some' of  the  consequences  of  these  differences. 

The  Asiatics  form  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  British  Columbia,  where  the 
Orient  and  Occident  meet,  than  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  percentage  is  eleven  times  greater 
than  in  Alberta,  which  stands  second,  and  the  disparity  generally  increases  in  passing  eastward. 
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The  significance  of  these  figures  may  be  brought  out  more  clearly  by  arranging  the  provinces 
in  rank  according  to  the  proportion  of  British,  French,  Other  European  and  Asiatic  stocks  in 
their  populations  in  1931 : — 


Province 

Rank 

Province 

Rank 

British  origin — 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

French  origin — 
Quebec 

•  1 

NewBrunswick 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

6 

Saskatchewan 

7 

Alberta 

8 

British  Columbia 

9 

Other  European  origin— 

Asiatic  origin- 
British  Columbia 

1 

Alberta 

2 

3 

Ontario      ; 

4 

Manitoba 

6 

6 

Quebec  

7 

New  Brunswick 

8 

9 

The  material  in  Table  27  is  presented  also  in  Figs.  26,  27,  28  and  29. 

Table  28  shows  the  same  data  with  the  percentages  for  each  origin  classification  placed 
in  juxtaposition  thus  facilitating  comparison  between  the  four  census  dates.  In  every  province 
British  races  constituted  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  in  1931  than  in  1921.  The  decline 
was  most  marked  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  but  was  also  quite  noticeable  in  British  Columbia, 
Ontario  and  New  Brunswick.  From  Manitoba  east,  the  change  during  the  last  decade  merely 
represents  a  continuation  in  a  somewhat  more  accentuated  degree  of  a  tendency  which  has  been 
in  evidence  since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  for  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
it  marks  a  definite  reversal  of  trend.  In  the  latter  provinces  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  increasing  in 
relative  importance  for  the  twenty  years  previous  to  the  current  decline. 

*  These  declines  in  the  proportions  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  the  populations  of  the  several 
provinces  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  relative  influx  of  British  and  foreign  immigration, 
emigration,  movement  of  population  between  provinces,  different  rates  of  natural  increase  of  the 
British  and  non-British  stocks  and  the  stationary  character  of  the  native  Indian  population. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  influences  varies  from  province  to  province  and  from  decade  to 
decade.  For  instance,  in  New  Brunswick  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  French  both  by  immi- 
gration and  natural  increase  was  of  major  importance;  in  Quebec  the  paucity  of  British  immigra- 
tion and  the  high  rate  of  natural  increase  among  the  native  population  were  the  determining 
factors,  and  in  Ontario,  foreign  immigration  (especially  during  the  last  decade)  and  the  movement 
of  French  from  the  adjacent  province  of  Quebec. 

During  the  last  ten  years  British  immigration  to  western  Canada  fell  off  sharply,  the  west- 
ward trek  from  eastern  Canada  was  actually  reversed*;  such  immigration  as  did  occur  was  largely 
of  non-British  origin;  and  what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  the  fertility  of  the  large  resident 
population  of  foreign  extraction  continued  at  a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  either  the  native 
or  immigrant  Anglo-Saxons.  The  latter  cause  is  especially  important  in  the  Prairie  region  where 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  origin.  As  a  result  of  these  influences  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Saskatchewan  is  now  of  non-Aiiglo-Saxon  extraction  and  a- con- 
tinuation of  present  trends  promises  to  bring  about  a  similar  situation  in  both  Manitoba  and 
Alberta  before  the  next  decennial  census. 

The  early  increases  in  the  proportions  of  British  stock  in  the  three  provinces  west  of  Manitoba 
were  due  partly  to  heavy  immigration  of  Anglo-Saxons  from  Eastern  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia  partly  to  the  influx  of  native  Anglo-Saxon  settlers 
from  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Further,  in  the  West  the  Indian  population  has  drastically  declined 
in  relative  importance.  For  example,  in  Saskatchewan  it  constituted  nearly  20  p.c.  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1901,  but  in  1921  less  than  2  p.c.     The  existence  of  this  group,  which  is  practically 

•Hurd,  W.  B.:  Population  Movements  in  Canada,  1921-31  and  Their  Implications,  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association,  Vol.  VI,  1934. 
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stationary  in  numbers,  would  in  itself  make  for  percentage  increases  in  the  other  growing  stocks 
and  can  not  be  neglected  among  the  influences  accounting  for  the  relative  increase  of  the  British 
in  the  three  western  provinces  prior  to  1921. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  BRITISH  STOCK  IN  THE  POPULATION 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  PROVINCES 

1921  AND  1931 
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Fig.  26.  Great  differences  occur  in  the  proportions  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  populations  of  the  several  Canadian  provinces. 
In  all  sections  of  the  Dominion  the  proportions  declined  between  1921  and  1931.  The  declines  were  greatest  in  the  Prairie 
region  where  high-fertility  foreign  stocks  are  relatively  most  numerous. 


The  proportion  of  French  in  the  populations  of  most  provinces  continues  to  move  slightly 
upward  except  in  Quebec  where  a  small  decline  was  registered  in  the  last  decade,  owing  to  a 
considerable  net  emigration  of  native  French  Canadians  to  the  United  States  and  an  appreciable 
increase  in  foreign  immigration  to  the  urban  sections  of  the  province.  In  those  parts  of  Canada 
where  the  French  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  differences  in  the  rates  of  in- 
crease were  negligible  except  in  the  Maritimes  where  the  absence  of  any  considerable  influx  of 
other  Europeans  permitted  the  full  effects  of  higher  fertility  being  reflected  in  the  figures,  and 
where  the  repatriation  of  French  Canadians  from  the  United  States  further  augmented  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  that  race.  Moreover,  a  considerable  exodus  of  native  Canadians  from  the 
Maritimes  occurred  during  the  decade  and  it  may  well  have  been  that  this  outward  stream  con- 
tained a  disproportionately  large  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxons— a  circumstance  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  French  in  the  remaining  population.  At  any  rate  significant 
increases  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  French  were  confined  to  the  three  Maritime  Provinces 
and  most  of  these  increases  were  moderate.  In  only  one  province  has  the  increase  assumed 
major  dimensions  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.     The  case  in  point  is  that,  of 
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New  Brunswick.  There  the  proportion  of  French  stock  in  the  population  grew  from  24-15  p.c. 
in  1901  to  33-56  p.c.  in  1931.  Elsewhere  in  Canada  and  particularly  in  the  western  parts, 
immigration  from  abroad  and  high  birth  rates  of  foreign  stocks  have  tended  to  counterbalance 
the  heavy  natural  increase  of  the  resident  French  population  and  such  migration  as  occurred 
from  the  province  of  Quebec. 


PERCENT-AGES  OF- FRENCH  STOCK  IN-THE  POPULATION - 
OF  THE   SEVERAL  PROVINCES, 
1921  AND  1931 
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FiQ  27  This  graph  further  emphasizes  the  inter-re^onal  differences  in  ethnic  structure  of  our  population.  The  relative 
density  of  the  French  varies  from  79  p.c.  in  Quebec  to  2-16  p.c.  in  British  Columbia.  In  the  Maritimes,  particularly  New 
Brunswick,  this  origin  is  relatively  much  more  numerous  than  from  Ontario  west.  As  a  stock,  the  French  more  than  held 
their  own  in  Canada  during  the  last  inter-censal  decade  despite  the  virtual  absence  of  additions  through  overseas  immigra- 
tion. 


Turning  now  to  the  Continental  European  group,  definite  increases  in  relative'  importance 
are  apparent  in  all  provmces  except  the  Maritimes.  The  upward  trend  was  on  the  whole  more 
pronounced  during  the  last  decade  than  at  any  time  since  the  turn  of  the  century  despite  the 
reduced  volume  of  Continental  European  immigration.  A  contributory  cause  was  the  relatively 
greater  reduction  in  immigration  from  the  British  Isles,  but  of  far  greater  moment  was  the  con- 
tinued persistence  of  high  fertility  rates  among  persons  of  foreign  extraction.  The  shift  of  current 
European  immigration  westward  to  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  and  eastward  to  Ontario  and 
Quebec  also  has  a  bearing  on  the  increasing  density  of  foreign  stocks  in  these  provinces. 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  OTHER  EUROPEAN  STOCK  IN  THE  POPULATION 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  PROVINCES, 

1921  AND  1931 
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FiQ.  28.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  characteristic  of  the  Canadian  population  structure  is  the  uneven  distribution  of 
foreign  stools  which  is  graphically  depicted  above.  During  the  last  decade  the  differential  increase  in  foreign  origins  was 
on  the  whole  more  pronounced  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  was  greatest  in  the  West  where  ao  a 
result  of  immigration  and  high  fertility  their  numbers  were  already  disproportionately  large. 


While  the  proportions  of  Asiatic  origins  have  continued  to  increase  moderately  for  Canada 
as  a  whole,  their  relative  decline  in  British  Columbia  has  persisted  from  1901  to  the  present. 
In  this  respect  British  Columbia  differs  frorn  every  other  province  in  the  Dominion,  for  in  all 
other  provinces  the  proportions  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  origin  have  increased  with  almost 
universal  consistency  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  difference 
in  behaviour  is  found  in  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  Asiatics  in  the  provinces  to  the  east  of 
British  Columbia  in  1901.  For  instance,  in  Saskatchewan  there  were  only  42  Asiatics  while 
British  Columbia  already  had  19,482.  During  the  three  subsequent  decades  the  actual  number 
of  Asiatics  in  British  Columbia  increased  by  31,469,  yet  the  total  population  grew  still  more 
rapidly,  resulting  in  a  net  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  Asiatics  in  that  province.  In  Saskat- 
chewan, on  the  other  hand,  the  numerical  increase  was  only  4,367,  but  this  represented  a  rate  of 
increase  on  the  original  42  which  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  total  population.  The 
absolute  increase  in  British  Columbia  was  between  seven  and  eight  times  greater  than  in  Saskat- 
chewan. The  situation  is  analogous  as  between  British  Columbia  and  the  other  provinces. 
As  has  been  said,  the  continued  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  Asiatic  population  in 
British  Columbia  despite  exceedingly  high  rates  of  natural  increase  among  the  Japanese,  should 
be  associated  with  the  unusually  large  additions  to  the  population  of  British  Columbia  through 
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immigration  both  from  abroad  and  from  other  parts  of  Canada.  Despite  generally  low  birth 
rates,  between  1921  and  1931  the  population  of  British  Columbia  increased  a  third  faster  than 
that  of  any  other  provincial  division  and  four-fifths  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Canada  as  a  whole. 
This  achievement   clearly  indicates  heavy  additions  from  sources  outside  the  province. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  ASIATIC  STOCK  IN  THE  POPULATION 
OF  THE   SEVERAL  PROVINCES. 
1921  AND  1931 
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FiQ.  29.  In  British  Columbia,  Asiatics  constitute  a  proportion  of  the  population  nine  times  greater  than  in  Canada  as 
a  whole.  Their  relative  density  declines  drastically  in  passing  eastward  from  the  west  coast.  Other  origins  have  been 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  Asiatics  in  British  Columbia  but  in  most  other  parts  of  Canada  the  Asiatics  have  shown 
numerical  expansion  slightly  more  marked  than  that  of  the  general  population. 

/ 

The  declining  importance  of  the  North  American  Indian  is  clearly  shown  in  the  last  section 
of  the  table. 

The  Birthplaces  of  the  Population  by  Provinces. — Table  29  (p.  242)  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  population  by  birthplace  for  Canada  and  the  provinces  in  1911,  1921  and  1931. 
Tables  30  and  31  arrange  the  data  for  the  European  bom  by  geographical  and  linguistic 
groups  and  Table  32  presents  a  summary  for  Canada  and  the  provinces. ,  The  information 
in  these  rather  formidable  tables  may  best  be  presented  by  the  use  of  charts.  (See  Fig.  5,  p.  7 
and  Fig.  30  for  graphical  presentation  of  1931  data  by  broad  nativity  groups.) 

The  nine  provinces,  arranged  in  order  of  the  percentage  of  their  population  Canadian-horn 
in  1931,  are  as  follows  (see  Fig.  30) : — 
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TABLE  XXIV.-PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  CANADIAN-BORN,  CANADA  AND  PROVINCES 

1911-1931 


Province 


CANADA 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


P.C.  Canadian-Born 


1911 


77-98 
97-25 


1921 


77-75 


1931 


77-76 

96-83 
94-02 
91-85 
91-24 
76-66 
66-21 
65-44 
68-21 
53-98 


PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  POPULATION  CANADIAN-BORN, 

BRITISH-BORN  AND  FOREIGN-BORN, 

BY  PROVINCES,  1931 
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Fia.  30.  The  above  chart  emphaaizes  the  inordinately  large  proportions  of  immigrants  in  the  population  ot  Western, 
as  compared  with  Eastern  Canada.  In  Ontario,  British  immigrants  outnumber  foreign  by  nearly  two  to  one;  British  settlers 
are  also  more  numerous  in  British  Columbia.  Immigration  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  over- 
whelmingly foreign. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  the  wide  variation  in  the  proportions.  In  1931,  the  percentage 
Canadian-bom  was  nearly  twice  as  high  in  Prince  Edward  Island  as  in  British  Columbia.  Indeed, 
from  Quebec  east  the  proportions  were  on  an  entirely  different  level  from  those  in  Ontario  and 
Western  Canada.    The  percentage  of  Canadian  born  fluctuates  so  violently  that  the  traveller 
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finds  on  reaching  the  Pacific  Coast  that  he  has  passed  from  the  far  east  where  less  than '3  p.c. 
of  the  population  was  born  outside  Canada  to  the  extreme  west  where  nearly  half  is  of  non- 
Canadian  birth. 

A  comparison  of  the  proportions  Canadian-bom  in  1911,  1921  and  1931  shows  that  the 
provinces  stand  in  virtually  the  same  rank  at  all  three  census  dates.  In  the  East  the  proportion 
Canadian-born  was  slightly  smaller  in  1931  than  in  1921.  In  Ontario  it  was  considerably  smaller. 
From  Manitoba  west,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  born  constituted  larger  proportions  of 
the  population  of  every  province  and  in  every  instance  a  materially  larger  proportion.  The 
explanation  of  these  differences  seems  to  be  threefold:  first,  emigration  of  native  Canadians 
during  the  decade  was  relatively  heavier  in  the  Maritimes  than  in  the  other  provinces*;  second, 
a  radical  change  occurred  in  the  direction  of  current  immigration  from  abroad,  larger  proportions 
going  to  the  central  provinces  (particularly  Ontario)  than  formerly  and  smaller  numbers  settling 
in  the  agricultural  westf;  and  third,  the  high  fertility  of  earlier  immigrants  coupled  with  their 
relatively  large  numbers  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  Canadian-bom  children  of  foreign 
stocks  in  that  part  of  the  Dominion  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  proportions  of  the  population  born  in  the  British  Isles  and  British  P.ossessio7}s  at  the 

close  of  the  last  three  decades  are  tabulated  below: — 

TABLE    XXV -PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  BRITISH-BORN,  CANADA  AND  PROVINCES, 

1911-1931 


Province 


CANADA. 


British  Columbia 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Nova  Scotia 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island. , 


P.C.  British-Born 


1911 1921 


11-57 


30 
14 
20 
18 
16 

5 

3 

2-i 

1- 


12-12 


■•1931- 


11-42 

27,-30 

15-34 

15-15 

14-86 

10-95 

5-27 

3-86 

.3-11 

1-31 


Attention  again  is  directed  to  the  wide  range  of  the  percentages.  In  contras'f  with-  the 
Canadian  bom,  the  proportion  of  the  population  bom  in  the  British  Isles  and  other  British 
Possessions  is  very  much  heavier  from  Ontario  west  than  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes.  The 
proportion  of  British  immigrants  in  the  population  of  the  five  western  provinces  is  two  to  five 
times  greater  than  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  shows  the  highest  percentage  of  any  of  the  four  eastern 
provinces.  Thus  the  effect  of  British  immigration  in  the  past  generation  on  the  composition 
of  the  population  in  the  various  provinces  has  been  to  give  a  more  than  proportionate  number 
of  this  class  of  settler  to  Ontario  and  the  four  westem  provinces. 

British  Columbia  in  particular  has  consistently  received  a  disproportionate  share  of  British 
immigration.  In  1931,  as  at  the  two  previous  census  dates  that  province  showed  much  the  largest 
percentage  of  her  jjopulation  British-bom.  While  Ontario,  as  will  be  shown  later,  has  received 
a  much  greater  absolute  number  of  British  immigrants  than  British  Columbia,  her  population 
is  several  times  larger,  so  that  British  immigrants  constitute  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  her 
total  population. 

During  the  last  decade,  notable  declines  have  occurred  in  the  proportions  of  Bntish  bom 
in'thrpopulations  of  allTour  westem  provinces^  Tn  Saskatchewan  the  drop  was  "quite  drastic. 
The  decreasing  importance  of  British  immigrants  in  Westem  Canada  finds  its  principal  explanation 
in  the  declining  relative  and  absolute  magnitude  of  British  immigration,  the  growing  volume  of 
natural  increase  and  the  resumption  of  foreign  immigration  particularly  from  Central  Europe. 
The  fact  that  the  decline  was  so  much  less  marked  in  Ontario  suggests  that  that  province  has 
been  receiving  somewhat  more  than  its  usual  share  of  this  type  of  immigration  in  late  years  and 
the  increase  recorded  for  Quebec  points  to  a  similar  conclusion  in  regard  to  that  province.  Between 
1921  and  1931  emigration  of  native  Canadian  bom  from  the  Maritimes  was  relatively  on  such  a 
large  scale*  that  its  influence  was  probably  almost  adequate  to  prevent  any  appreciable  change 

^rd,  W.  B.  and  Cameron,  J.  C:  Population  Movements  in  Canada.  1911-31— Some  Further  Conaideratione,  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  PoUtioal  Science,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  May,  1935,  p.  242. 
Udem.,  pp.  237-8. 
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in  the  balance  between  British  immigrants,  and  the  remainder  of  the  population,  apart  altogether 
from  new  arrivals  from  overseas.  A  certain  increase  in  British  immigrants,  however,  did  occur 
in  the  Maritimes  as  a  whole.  ' 

The  following  table  presents  similar  figures  for  the  foreign  born: — 


TABtE   XXVI.— PERCENTAGE 


OF    THE    POPULATION  FOREIGN-BORN,   CANADA    AND 
.     PROVINCES,  1911-1931 


Province 


CANADA... 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 


P.C.  Foreign-Born 


1911 


10-44 

38-13 
33-02 
26-78 
20-74 
5-89 
3-71 
2-23 
2-31 
1-00 


1921 


10-13 


1931 


10-82 

26-92 
23-60 
18-70 
18-63 
8-09 
4-90 
2-87 
2-86 
1-85 


A  cursory  examination  of  the  data  reveals  that  in  the  matter  of  the  relative  density  of  persons 
of  alien  nativity  the  populations  of  the  four  western  provinces  are  quite  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
While  Ontario  ranks  along  with  the  Prairie  Provinces  in  the  percentage  of  British  immigrants 
in  her  j50]3iilation,  she  stands  far  below  thera  when  it  comes  to  the  foreign  born.  In  the  generation 
prior  to  1931  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  a  whole  absorbed  about  half  again  as  many  foreign  as 
British  immigrants.  This  performance  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  Ontario  which  took 
twice  as  many  British  as  foreign.  British  Columbia  stands  midway  between  with  approximately 
50  p.c.  more  British  than  foreign.  Such  differences  have  been  an  important  contributory  cause 
of  the  growing  lack  of  racial  homogeneity  as  between  the  several  political  divisions  of  the  Dom- 
inion. Perhaps  the  underlying  reason  for  this  unevenness  of  spread  as  between  the  two  classes  of 
immigrants  is  that  immigration  "from  the  highly  industrialized  British  Isles  has  been  predominantly 
urban  in  origin  and  naturally  has  been  attracted  in  greater  volume  to  the  rapidly  growing  towns 
and  cities  of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  while  the  agricultural  opportunities  of  the  Prairies 
have  had  a  greater  appeal  for  the  more  rural  immigrants  from  Continental  Europe. 

In  this  connection,  a  very  significant  change  is  taking  place.  In  the  four  western  provinces 
as  a  whole  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  in  the  population  has  declined  steadily  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  In  all  five  eastern  provinces  the  proportion  has  consistently  increased. 
Obviously  a. greater  proportion  of  foreign  immigration  appears  to  be  finding  its  way  to  Eastern 
Canada  than  formerly  and  a  smaller  proportion  is  going  west.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  this 
shift,  in  the  chapter  on  rural  and  urban  distribution.  If  there  be  any  value  in  historical  analogies 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  would  suggest  that  the  tendency  is  likely  to  continue  if  and 
when  immigration  to  Canada  is  again  resumed. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  British  born,  persons  of  foreign  birth  still  constitute  very  small  propor-  • 
tions  of  the  population  in  both  Quebec  and  the  Maritirnes. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  examine  similar  figures  for  the  North  Western  and  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans  separately.     Data  for  the  North  Western  Europeans  appear  below : — 


TABLE    XXVII.- 


-PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  NORTH  WESTERN  EUROPEAN-BORN, 
CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  1911-1931 


Province 


CANADA 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec. . .  .• 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 

42397—7 


P.C.  Born  in 
North  Western  Europe 


1911 


1-80 

6-36 
5-95 
4-41 
4-66 
0-96 
■0-33 
0-38 
0-27 
0-02 


1921 


1-51 

4-53 
4-33 
2-91 
3-46 
0-73 

0-41 
0-25 
0-38 


1931 


1-73 


6-05 
4-26 
3-97 
3-30 
0-96 

0"56 

0-40 
0-33 
0-17 
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The  range  of  fluctuations  is  again  impressive  although  in  point  of  absolute  magnitude  the 
figures  are  naturally  smaller  than  those  previously  considered.  As  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  born 
a  distinct  drop  appears  in  the  proportion  of  Northern  Europeans  as  we  pass  from  Manitoba  to 
Ontario  and  eastward.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Alberta  has  a  higher  proportion  of  North 
Western  European  immigrants  in  her  population  than  any  other  province  in  the  Dominion. 
In  1931  it  was  thirty  times  greater  than  that  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  about  fifteen  times  greater 
than  in  the  Maritimes  generally,  nine  times  that  of  Quebec  and  five  times  that  of  Ontario.  As 
indicated  above,  natural  increase  and  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  immigration  and  emigration 
are  the  principal  factors  in  terms  of  which  decade  to  decade  variations  may  be  explained. 

The  relative  density  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  born  in  the  various  provinces 
was  as  follows: — 

TABLE  XXVIII.-PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  SOUTH,  EASTERN  AND  CENTRAL  EURO- 
PEAN-BORN, CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  1911-1931 


P.C.  Born  in  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe 

Province 

1911 

1921 

1931 

3-74 

12-09 
12-45 
9-21 
■       2-43 
5-43 
1-50 
0-67 
0-29 
0-03 

3-68 

10-57 
9-94 
7-26 
2-74 
3-07 
1-70 
0-70 
0-25 
0-02 

6-06 

12-34 

10-88 

10-31 

4-65 

4-40 

2-35 

0-85 

0-26 

0-03 

Notice  in  the  first  place  that  the  variation  in  the  percentages  shows  a  greater  range  of  fluc- 
tuation between  the  provinces  than  was  found  in  the  figures  for  North  Western  European  immi- 
grants. Aside  however  from  the  greater  spread  and  the  associated  difference,  the  percentages 
generally  being  from  two  to  three  times  larger  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Eiu-opeans,  the 
distributions  depicted  by  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  much  the  same.  In  the  three  Prairie  Provinces, 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  immigrants  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
population  than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada.  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  rank  next  with 
about  two-fifths  as  large  a  proportion  as  that  obtaining  in  the  Prairies.  Passing  eastward  to 
Quebec  and  the  Maritimes  the  decline  is  very  marked.  While  the  proportions  in  the  four  western 
provinces  were  considerably  lower  in  1921  than  in  1911,  during  the  last  decade  increases  were 
recorded  by  all  nine  provinces. 

In  connection  with  the  provincial  distribution  of  the  Scandinavian  born,  it  is  rather  signifi- 
cant that  only  from  Manitoba  westward  has  that  group  other  than  a  very  negligible  place  in 
the  population.     The  percentages  for  the  four  western  provinces  were  as  follows : — 

TABLE    XXIX.-PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  SCANDINAVIAN-BORN,  FOUR  WESTERN 
PROVINCES  OF  CANADA,  1911-1931  • 


P.C.  Born  in  Scandinavian 
Countries 

Province 

1911 

1921 

1931 

3-67 
3-01 
3-28 
2-39 

2-68 
2-01 
2-57 
1-83 

3-00 

2-80 

2-42 

1-70 

In  all  cases  the  percentages  were  smaller  in  1921  than  in  1911.  During  the  last  decade  in- 
creases occurred  in  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  but  the  decline  continued  in  both  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan. 
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The  proportions  of  the  population  born  in  Germanic  countries  in  the   several   provinces 
appear  below : — 

TABLE  XXX.-PERCENTAGE  OF   THE  POPULATION  GERMANIC-BORN,  CANADA  AND 

PROVINCES,  1911-1931 


Province 

P.O.  Born  in 
Germanic  Countries 

1911 

1921 

1931 

CANADA 

0-71 

2-20 
2-07 
-        1-59 
1-08 
0-64 
0-17 
0-24 
0-07 
0-01 

0-51 

1-36 
1-26 
1-08 
0-54 
0-43 
0-15 
0-19 
0-07 

0-65 

1-66 
1-45 
1-20 
0-83 
0-58 
0-22 
0-17 
0-07 
0-03 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan : 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Ontario 

Quebec . 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island ■. 

Here  again  one  finds  a  larger  proportion  in  Ihe  West  than  in  the  East,  though  the  differences 
are  not  so  marked  as  with  the  Scandinavians.  In  all  cases  the  proportions  were  lower  'in  1921 
than  in  1911,  but  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions  they  were  higher  in  1931. 

The  data  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  group  are  presented  in  the  following  table : — 


TABLE  XXXL— PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  BORN  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK  COUNTRIES 
CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  1911-1931 

Province 

P.C.  Born  in  Latin 
and  Greek  Countries 

1911 

1921 

1931 

CANADA 

0-52 

0-52 
006 
2-24 
0-69 
0-16 
0-35 
0-15 
0-09 
0-01 

0-70 

0-98 
105 
1-07 
0-69 
0-61 
0-61 
0-19 
0-06 
0-01 

0-85 

1-48 
1-22 
1-09 
1-00 
0-72 
0-64 
'     0-20 
0-05 
001 

Alberta 

Sasicatchewan 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba \ 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  group,  greater  uniformity  appears  to  obtain  in  the  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks  in  the  more  populous  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
Yet  a  glance  at  the  figures  shows  that' even  of  this  group  the  West  has  received  more  than  her 
proportionate  share  and  the  Maritimes  much  less.  The  proportion  of  the  population  of  Canada 
born  in  these  countries  was  higher  in  1921  than  in  1911  and  in  1931  than  in  1921.  The  Roumanians 
are  relatively  more  dense  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  the  Italians  and 
Greeks  in  the  more  urban  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  Slavic  group*  except  to  present  the  figures  :^— 

•Immigrants  born  in  Slavic  countries  include  a  considerable  number  who  are  Hebrew  by  origin. 

TABLE  XXXII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  BORN  IN  SLAVIC  COUNTRIES,  CANADA 

AND  PROVINCES,  1911-1031 


Province 

P.C.  Bom 
in  Slavic  Countries 

1911 

1921 

1931 

CANADA 

2-91 

11-66 
11-05 
S-01 
1-40 
2-38 
1-13 
0-44 
0-20 
002 

2-72 

9-72 
S-09 
5-81 
1-64 
1-58 
1-07 
0-47 
0-18 
0-01 

3-64 

Manitoba 

11-31 

Saskatchewan 

8-82 

Alberta 

,  Ontario :... 

2-78 

British  Columbia 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

0-56 

New  Brunswick 

0-18 

Prince  Edward  Island 

0-02 
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The  magnitude  of  the  differences  in  the  proportions  of  foreign-born  Slavs  in  the  populations 
of  the  several  provinces  is  at  once  obvious.  Excessive  concentrations  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
are  especially  noticeable.  In  Manitoba,  11  ■  31  p.c.  of  her  population  consists  of  immigrants  from 
Slavic  countries,  i.e.,  appreciably  over  a  tenth  of  the  total.  The  proportions  are  somewhat 
lower  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  but  still  about  three  times  greater  than  in  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia  which  rank  next  highest.  Over  the  last  decade,  every  province  but  New 
Brunswick  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  resident  Slavic  immigrants. 

The  rank  of  the  provinces  according  to  the  proportions  of  United  States  born  is  interesting: — 

TABLE  XXXIII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  UNITED  STATES-BORN,  CANADA  AND 

PROVINCES,  1911-1931 


Province 


CANADA. 


Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Prince  Edward  Island. . 
Nova  Scotia 


P.C.  Born  in  the  United  States 


1911 


4-21 


1921 


1931 


3-32 

10-79 
7-92 
5-00 
2-56 
2.15 
2-11 
1-72 
1-57 
1^41 


Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  show  by  far  the  largest  proportions  of  their  populations  born  in 
the  "United  States.  The  percentages  gradually  decline  on  passing  eastward  yet  unlike  those  for 
any  of  the  nativity  groups  previously  examined,  they  are  by  no  means  negligible  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  movement  of  both  British  and  French- 
Canadian  stock  from  the  Eastern  States  back  to  Canada  and  it  is  believed  that  this  migration 
largely  accounts  for  the  percentages  of  American  born  in  the  East  being  larger  than  the 
percentages  for  other  immigrants.  This  movement  to  the  Maritimes  continued  throughout  the 
last  decade  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  absolute  and  relative  importance  of  United  States 
born  in  all  three  provinces.  Elsewhere  in  Canada  the  proportions  declined.  The  declines 
were  especially  marked"  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  froiri  the  iirst  two  of  which 
provinces .  there  was  an  actual  exodus  of  United  States  born  of  considerable  proportions.*  In 
all  three  Prairie  Provinces  immigrants  from  the  United  States  were  predominantly  rural  and 
for  the'.hiost  part  settled  in  those  sections  which  have  suffered  most  from  drought.  Moreover 
they  were  largely  of  British,  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  stocks.  As  it  became  apparent  that 
the  agricultural  depression  was  likely  to  be  long  continued  in  those  areas,  apparently  many 
simply  moved  out. 

•  The  proportions  of  Asiatics  in  the  various  provinces  appear  below. 

•A  net  exodus  also  occurred  from  Manitoba  other  than  by  death  but  it  was  ot  moderate  dimensions.  In  Eastern  Canada 
there  was  a  net  inward  movement  ot  United  States  immigrants  but  only  in  the  Maritimes,  where  on  the  whole  the  total 
population  remained  more  or  less  stationary,  did  the  proportion  United  States-born  actually  increase. 


TABLE  XXXIV.— PERCENTAGE  OF  THE    POPULATION  ASIATIC-BORN,  CANADA  AND 

PROVINCES,  1911-1931 


p.c.  Born  in 
Asiatic  Countries 

1911 

1921 

1931 

CANADA 

0-57 

6.88 
0-59 
0-30 
0.22 
0-24 
0-14 
0-11 
007 
0-02 

0-61 

6.22 
0-68 
040 
0-26 
0-24 
0-17 
014 
Oil 
004 

0.58 

5. 15 

0-56 

0-41 

0-27 

0-27 

0-16 

0.14 

0-10 

0-07 
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Comment  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  connection  except  to  note  the  rather  significant  fact 
that  the  relative  density  of  Asiatics  in  British  Columbia  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  in  the 
next  highest  province  (Alberta)  and  over  seventy  times  greater  than  in  the  lowest  (Prince  Edward 
Island).  In  British  Columbia  there  are  twice  as  many  Asiatic  immigrants  as  Scandinavians  or 
Slavs;  and  they  outnumber  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  Germanic  bom  by  from  five  to  six  times. 
During  the  last  decade  the  Asiatic  born  have  not  increased  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  population 
as  a  whole,  although  a  moderate  tendency  to  overflow  from  the  Coast  region  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Prairies  still  appears  to  persist. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  detailed  analysis  is  to  emphasize  the  unfortunate  differences  in 
the  population  structure  of  the  English-speaking  provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  to  draw  attention 
to  the  role  of  immigration  in  contributing  to  the  increasing  racial  heterogeneity  as  between  the 
major  political  divisions  of  the  country.  The  situation  may  be  summarized  from  several  angles 
each  throwing  light  on  a  different  aspect  of  the  problem. 

A  comparison  between  the  1931  and  1921  figures  emphasizes  certain  significant  changes  in 
the  nativity  distribution  of  the  population.  First,  the  proportion  of  British  immigrants  in  the 
populations  of  all  four  western  provinces  continued  to  decline  rapidly,  that  in  Ontario  and  Nova' 
Scotia  almost  held  its  own,  while  in  the  other  three  eastern  provinces  it  showed  slight  increases. 
A  similar  downward  trend  characterized  the  foreign  bom  as  a  whole  in  the  region  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  while  a  definite  upward  trend  was  in  evidence  from  Ontario  east.  These 
figures  suggest,  among  other  things,  a  marked  shifting  of  the  relative  capacity  of  eastern 
and  western  Canada  for  absorbing  immigration  from  other  countries  whether  British  or 
foreign.  Further  analysis  reveals  that  the  declining  proportion  of  foreign  born  in  the  West 
is  attributable  not  only  to  the  complete  cessation  of  immigration  from  the  United  States 
but  to  actual  withdrawals  of  persons  of  United  States  birth  and  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 
There  was  no  falling  off '  of  European  immigration  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
decade.  The  proportions  of  South,  Eastem  and  Central  European  born  showed  notable 
increases  over  the  ten-year  period.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Slavs  (including  some 
of  Hebrew  origin)  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks.  Even  the  Germanic 
immigrants  constituted  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  population  of  all  four  western 
provinces  in  1931  than  in  1921.  For  the  Scandinavians  gains  and  losses  were  equally 
divided.  In  the  East  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  bom  about  held  their  o^\'nin  the 
population,  the  proportions  showing  slight  decreases  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  slight  increases 
in  the  Maritimes.  The  same  was  generally  true  of  British-bom  immigrants,  while  the  central 
provinces  particularly  absorbed  somewhat  more  than  their  usual  share  of  European  immigration 
as  a  whole. 

This  change  may  be  demonstrated  and  probably  with  greater  clarity  by  comparing  the 
percentage  increases  in  the  absolute  numerical  strength  of  the  several  nativities  in  the  nine' 
provinces.     The  figures  are  presented  below  and  the  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own  analysis:^— 

TABLE  XXXV.— PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  IN  POPULATION,  BY  BROAD  NATIVITY  GROUPS, 

CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  1921-1931 


P.C.  Increase 

Province 

Total 
Popu- 
lation 

British 
Bom 

European 
Born 

United 
States 
Born' 

CANADA 

18 

-1 
-2 
5 
22 
17 
15 
22 
24 
32 

11 

9 
-8 
19 
23 
15 
-6 
0 
9 
18 

55 

397 
11 
22 
65 
89 
29 
30 
63 
86 

-8 
14 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

3 
6 
17 
3 

New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Saslcatehewan ■ 

17 

Alberta 

-21 
0 

British  Columbia 

It  is  instructive  also  to  summarize  the  findings  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  classes  of  immigrants. in  the  population  of  the  individual  provinces  as  at  the 
last  census  (Table  32). 
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in  Prince  Edward  Island,  out  of  1-85  p.c.  fordgn-bom,  1-57  p.c.  came  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  only  significant  foreign  immigration  to  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  been  from  the  country  to  the  south.  In  Nova  Scotia  out  of  2-87  p.c.  foreign-bom,  one-half 
came  from  the  United  States  and  a  little  less  than  half  from  Europe;  and  in  New  Brunswick, 
with  a  little  less  than  3  p.c.  foreign-bom,  some  three-quarters  of  that  number  reported  themselves 
of  United  States' birth.  Thus,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  while  the  actual  percentages  of  foreign 
born  are  comparatively  small,  the  great  bulk  of  them  came  from  the  Eastern  States.  In  this 
section  of  Canada  the  proportion  of  immigrants  born  in  the  British  Isles  was  only  fractionally 
smaller  than  that  bom  in  all  foreign  countries  put  together. 

The  latter  statement  also  holds  true  of  Quebec,  but  in  that  province  of  the  4-90  p.c.  foreign- 
bom,  more  than  half  were  from  Europe,  mostly  from  Slavic  and  Latin. and  Greek  countries. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  balance  came  from  the  United  States. 

In  Ontario  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  British-bom  immigrants  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  of  foreign-born.  Ontario  is  unique  in  this  respect.  Of  the  8-09  p.c.  foreign-bom, 
over  half  were  from  Europe  and  2  ■  11  p.c.  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  Continental  Europeans 
the  majority  came  from  South,  Eastem  and  Central  countries,  those  bom  in  Slavic  countries 
contributing  the  largest  proportion. 

As  we  pass  westward  the  proportion  of  foreign  and  British  born  is  again  reversed.  In 
Manitoba  the  foreign  born  outnumbered  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  by  25  p.c;  in  Sas- 
katchewan there  were  over  twice  as  many  foreign  as  British  born  and  in  Alberta  84  p.c.  more. 
In  the  Prairie  Provinces  immigration  from  foreign  countries  has  greatly  exceeded  that  from 
the  Old  Land. 

Of  the  18-6  p.c.  foreign-born  in  the  population  of  Manitoba,  about  85  p.c.  were  from  Europe 
and  14  p.c.  from  the  United  States.  In  Saskatchewan,  of  the  23-60  p.c.  foreign-bom,  two-thirds 
were  from  Europe  and  one-third  from  the  United  States  and  in  Alberta  persons  born  in  the 
United  States  constituted  two-fifths  of  all  foreign-born  residents.  Thus  American  immigration 
tends  to  become  relatively  more  important  in  passing  from  east  to  west,  the  percentage  being 
largest  in  Alberta.  In  British  Columbia  the  relative  importance  of  American  immigration  declines 
again.  . 

As  was  intimated  above,  Manitoba  showed  85  p.c.  of  her  foreign  born  from  European 
countries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  distribution  of  their  places  of  birth.  Those  born  in 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  were  nearly  four  times  more  numerous  than  those  coming 
.  from  northem  and  westem  parts  of  the  continent,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  South,  Eastern  and 
Central  European  immigrants  came  from  Slavic  countries.  Indeed,  in  Manitoba  there  were 
almost  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  immigrants  of  Slavic  birth  as  from  all  Northern  European 
■  countries  combined.  Of  the  North  Western  Europeans  those  of  Scandinavian  birth  were  slightly 
in  excess  of  those  born  in  Germanic  countries. 

Saskatchewan  had  over  twice  as  many  foreign  as  British  bom,  and  just  under  two-thirds 
of  the  former  were  of  European  birth.  This  province  had  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  North 
Westem  Europeans  than  had  Manitoba.  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  were  two  and 
a  half  times  more  numerous  than  those  of  North  Western  European  birth,  while  in  Manitoba 
their  number  was  almost  four  times  greater.  These  figures  compare  with  twice  and  three  times 
respectively  in  1921  reflecting  the  disproportionate  increase  in  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Euro- 
pean immigration  during  the  last  decade.  A  similar  trend  was  in  evidence  in  Alberta.  While 
in  the  latter  province,  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  immigrants  do  not  constitute  such 
an  overwhelming  percentage  of  immigrant  residents  as  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  they 
outnumbered  the  North  Western  Europeans  by  over  two  to  one  in  1931,  as  against  about  one  and 
a  half  to  one  in  1921. 

Because  of  the  heavy  preponderance  of  British  stock  among  the  United  States  immigrants 
to  Canada,  Alberta,  though  showing  much  the  largest  percentage  foreign-born  of  all  the  provinces 
in  the  Dominion,  is  not  so  foreign  racially  as  the  crude  figures  suggest.  Verification  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  Table  27. 

■British  Columbia,  like  Ontario,' has  a  much  larger  number  of  British  than  foreign-born 
immigrants.  In  this  respect  she  differs  from  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Moreover,  while  her  propor- 
tion foreign-born  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Manitoba  their  distribution  is  unique  in  that  they  are 
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much  more  evenly  divided  between  Europe,  Asia  and  the  United  States.  With  8-70  p.c.  of  her 
population  of  European  birth,  5-15  of  Asiatic  and  5-00  born  in  the  United  States,  we  have  an 
ahgnment  quite  different  from  that  in  any  other  province  of  Canada. 

Table  XXXVI  presents  a  summary  from  still  a  different  point  of  view.  It  ranks  the 
provinces  according  to  the  relative  density  of  the  population  of  specified  countries  and  groups  of 
countries  of  birth.  A  few  interesting  facts  may  be  mentioned.  While  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  the  largest  percentage  Canadian-born,  it  shows  the  lowest  proportion  of  immigrants  from  all 
countries  except  the  United  States,  in  which  case  it  cedes  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  list  to  Nova 
Scotia.  British  Columbia  has  the  highest  proportion  bom  in  the  British  countries  (other  than 
Canada)  and  in  Asia.  Alberta  has  the  highest  percentage  foreign-born;  this  province  also  leads 
in  the  proportion  bom  in  the  United  States  and  in  Scandinavian,  Germanic,  Latin  and  Greek 
countries.  Manitolja  has  the  highest  proportion  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans 
,  and  also  the  largest  proportion  of  Slavic  birth. 

TABLE   XXXVI.— PROVINCES  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  OF  SPECI- 
FIED BIRTHPLACE,  CANADA,  1931 


Birthplace  , 

Rank 

Canada 

British 
Countries 

Foreign 
Countries 

North 
Western 
Europe 

South, 
Eastern 

and 
Central 
Europe 

Scandin- 
avian 
Countries 

Ger- 

manic 

Countries 

Latin 

and 

Greek 

Countries 

Slavic 
Countries 

U.S.A. 

Asiatic 
Countries 

1      

P.E.I... . 
N.B 

N.S 

Man 

Sask 

Alta 

B.C 

B.C 

Ont 

Man 

Alta 

Sask 

N.S 

Que .' 

N.B 

P.E.I..., 

Alta 

Sask 

B.C 

Man 

Ont 

fe-,-:;: 

N.B 

P.E.I.,.. 

Alta 

Sask 

B  C 

Man 

Sask 

41  ta 

Alta..... 
B.C 

Sask 

Man 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Alta 

Sask 

Man 

B.C 

Ont 

S"l:.-;:; 

N.B 

P.E.1... 

Alta 

Sask 

B.C 

Ont 

Man 

fe:;;: 

N.B 

P.E.I... . 

Man 

Sask 

Alta 

Ont 

B.C 

n.v;;: 

N.B 

P.E.1... . 

Alta 

Sask 

B.C 

Man 

N.B 

Ont.;.... 

Que 

P.E.L... 
N.S..... 

B.C. 

Alta. 

Sask. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Que. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

P.E.I. 

2 

3 

4      

Man 

Ont 

N.B 

P.E.I-.... 

Ont 

B.C 

Que 

N.S 

N.B 

P.E.I.... 

5      

6 

7 

S; 

9 

1  Percentages  negligible. 


As  further  illustrating  these  differences,  Table  XXXVII,  divides  the  immigrants  resident  in 
each  province  in  1931  into  two  classes,  viz.,  foreign  and  British  bom.  Frequent  references  to 
this  division  have  been  interspersed  throughout  the  preceding  text,  but  a  brief  risumi  may  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  point.  While  for  the  Dominion,  slightly  over  one-half  of  those  born 
outside  Canada  came  from  British  Empire  countries,  variation  as  between  the  provinces  is  very 
marked.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  British  born  constituted  only  about'  one-third  of  all 
resident  immigrants  and  foreign  bom  two-thirds,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  British  bom 
represented  fractionally  over  two-fifths  and  foreign  born  (including  many  from  the  United  States) 
nearly  three-fifths.  Close  to  two-thirds  of  the  immigration  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  of  British  origin  and  nearly  three-fifths  of  that  to  British  Columbia.  In  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  the  distribution  more  closely  approximated  that  for  Canada 
as  a  whole,  with  New  Brunswick  favouring  the  British,  and  Quebec  and  Manitoba  the  foreign 
nativities. 

Comparison  of  the  1931  and  1921  figures  in  Table  XXXVII  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
declining  importance  of  the  British  and  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  foreign  bom  in  the 
immigrant  population  of  the  country.  This  trend  appears  in  all  provinces  save  one  (New  Bruns- 
wick) and  is  most  marked  in  Ontario,  Manitolsa,  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  these 
provinces  the  foreign  born  constituted  a  proportion  of  resident  immigrants  from  4-0  to  6-0  p.c. 
larger  in  1931  than  in  1921.  Corresponding  declines,  of  course,  occurred  in  the  percentages  of 
immigrants  of  British  birth. 

The  Extent   to  Which   Each  Province  Has  Shared  in   the  Total  Immigration.— 

Hitherto  our  discussion  has  centred  on  the  proportions  of  various  stocks  in  the  population  of  each 
province,  and  more  particularly  of  the  foreign-born  portions  of  specified  stocks.  It  is  interesting 
further  to  see  how  the  provinces  have  been  sharing  in  the  actual  number  of  immigrants  coming  to 
Canada.     Table  33  presents  this  material  for  the  British  and  foreign  born. 
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■  •.  Of  the  total,  Ontario  had  over  44  p.c.  of  the  British  immigrants  resident  in  Canada  at  the 
date  of  the  last  census;  British  Columbia  came  second  mthl6  p.c;  the  Prairie  Provinces  had 
about  9  p.c.  each.  Ontario,  thus,  has  resident  within  her  boundaries  more  immigriants  from 
the  British  Isles  than  the  whole  of  Canada  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Quebec,  with  9-4  p.c, 
is  the  only  other  eastern  province  which  has  any  considerable  number  of  British  immigrants. 
The  table  also  provides  a  statistical  basis  for  the  current  opinion  as  to  the  very  small  percentage 
of  British  immigrants  stopping  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  That  this  holds  true  for  the  foreign 
immigraiits  as  well  is  made  clear  in  the  lower  section. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  Maritimes  as  a  whole  and  more  especially  Ontario  and  Quebec 
have  been  receiving  asomewhat  larger  share  of  British  immigration  than  in  previous  decades 
of  this  century,  and  the  West,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Alberta,  a  smaller. proportion.  The 
change  is  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born.  Of  the  foreign  immigrants  who 
came  to  Canada  between  1926  and  1931,  and  1921and  1925,  47-12  p.c.  and  46-21,  respectively, 
were  resident  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  combined  in  1931,  as  against  approximately  35  p.c  for 
those  arriving  between  1911  and  1921  and  26  p.c.  for  those  arriving  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century.  Almost  exactly  half  of  the  foreign  immigrants  settling  in  Canada  between 
1921  and  1931  were  domiciled  in  Eastern  Canada  at  the  date  of  the  last  census;  this  compares 
with  27-5  p.c.  for  those  who  arrived- between  1901  and  1911.  These  figures  direct  attention 
again  to  one  of  the  most  significant  changes  which  has  taken  place  in  our  population  structure 
during  ;the  past  decade.  As  was  mentioned  above,  Canada  seems  to  be  repeating  the  experience 
of  the  Republic  to  the  south.  '  As  the  more  accessible  free  agricultural  land  is  taken  up,  or  when 
for. any  other  reason  agriculture  beoorhes  less  attractive,  immigration  tends  to  concentrate  in  the  , 
urban  centres  especially  of  the  more  industrialized  sections  of  the  country.  The  last  decade 
has  witnessed  just  such  a  shift  in  the  direction  of  Canadian  immigration,  and  the  weight  of 
historical  analogy  suggests  that  it  may,  be  even  more  marked  during  the  present  decade  unless 
some  unforeseen  and  radical  change  occurs  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 


TABLE  XXXVII.— PERCENTAGES  FOREIGN-  AND  BRITISH-BORN  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 
TION,  CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  1921  AND  1931 

POPULA- 

P.C.  Foreign-Born 

P.C.  British-Born 

1921 

1931  . 

1921 

1931 

CA  NADA                                                    ; : 

45-52 

54-59 
32-15 
60-09 
52-35 
28-38 
49  13 
66-51 
63-64 
38-30 
62-30 

48-65 

68-38 
35-24 
47-90 
66-98 
34-54 
55-13 
68-29 
64-43 
40-62 
59-59 

54-48 

45-41 
67-85 
49-91 
47-65 
71-62 
50-87 
33-49 
36-36 
61-70 
37-70 

61-35 

41-62 

64-76 

62-10 

44-02 

66-47 

44-87 

31-71 

35-67 

50-38 

40-41 

The  present  decade  of  moderate  immigration,  however,  will  not  suffice  to  correct  the  un-^ 
evenness  created  by  a  generation  of  foreign  settlement  largely  directed  toward  the  West.  In  1931, 
Ontario  with  a  13  p.c  larger  population  than  that  of  the  four  western  provinces  combined  had 
only  about  two-fifths  as  many  immigrants  from  foreign  countries.  Quebec,  with  a  slightly 
smaller  population  had  only  about  one-fifth  as  many  foreign  bom,  and  the  Maritimes  one-twenty- 
fourth  as  many.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  immigrants  of  foreign  stocks  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Western  Canada  mth  the  result  that  the  nativity  as  well  as  the  racial  composition  of  the 
population  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Dominion  is  still  radically  different.  In  so  far 
as  differences  in  population  composition  make  for  differences  in  culture,  using  that  word  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter  would  seem  to  merit  very  careful 
consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  Canadian  national  unity. 

Number  of  Immigrants  in  Each  Province.— Before  closing  the  present  chapter  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  numerical  distribution  of  the  foreign  bom  for  a  few  of  the  important 
countries  from  which  Canada  draws  her  immigrants.  This  is  done  in  Table  34.  Little  comment 
is  necessary  in  this  connection,  for  the  facts  are  presented  very  clearly  in  the  table.  A  few  points 
however,  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
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Of  the  foreign  born  in  Canada,  more  have  come  from  the  United  States  than  from  any  other 
single  country,  and  of  those  Alberta  has  the  most,  with  Saskatchewan  coming  second  and  Ontario 
third.  Of  hardly  less  signifioarice  is  the  fact  that  in  1931,  Alberta  had  nearly  21,000  fewer  United 
States-born  residents  than  in  1921,  Saskatchewan  14,600  fewer  and  Manitoba  3,700  less — a  net 
loss  for  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  over  39,000.  The  number  of  United  States  bom  in  Eastern 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  b)'  upwards  of  10,000,  some  7,000  of  this  increase  occurring 
in  Quebec  and  2,000  in  Ontario.  While  the  West  lost  heavily  in  this  important  class  of  immi- 
grants the  East  gained;  and  of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  90  p.c.  of  the  western  loss  was 
rural  while  84  p.c.  of  the  gain  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  was  in  urban  centres. 

In  1931,  immigrants  from  Galicia  were  included  with  those  from  Poland,  so  that  in  the  last 
census  the  latter  nativity  ranks  second  in  numerical  importance  among  the  foreign  bom.  Over 
88  p.c.  of  the  Poles  in  Canada  are  in  Ontario  and  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  combined,  Ontario 
leading  with  46,000  and  Manitoba  ranking  second  with  44,000. 

The  Russians  are  the  third  most  important  foreign  nativity  with  half  again  as  many  in 
Saskatchewan  as  in  any  other  province.  Of  the  Italians  who  rank  fourth,  over  half  are  in  Ontario 
and  another  23  p.c.  in  Quebec,  leaving  about  25  p.c.  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  Relative  to  popu- 
lation, this  nativity  is  distributed  more  evenly  between  the  provinces  than  any  other  of  the 
important  immigi-ant  groups.  The  Chinese  rank  fifth  in  point  of  numbers  and  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  majority  are  in  British  Columbia,  though  sorhe  are  found  in  the  urban  parts  of  all  nine 
provinces.  Ontario  has  more  immigrants  from  Germany  than  has  any  other  province,  the 
number  there  slightly  exceeding  that  in  Saskatchewan  and  being  moderately  larger  than  that 
in  Alberta.  The  next  in  order  of  importance  are  the  Austrians  with  major  concentrations  in 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  rank  eighth  and  ninth, 
respectively.  British  Columbia  has  the  largest  number  of  Swedes  with  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  following  closely.  The  Norwegian  born  show  even  greater  concentration  in  the  three 
western  provinces.  Of  the  Finns  who  rank  tenth  among  the  foreign  bom,  Ontario  has  nearly 
two-thirds  and  British  Columbia  about  one-sixth. 


CHAPTER  V 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  DISTRIBUTION 

It  is  important  in  studying  assimilation  to  know  which  stocks  tend  to  concentrate  in  rural 
districts  and  which  congregate  in  urban  parts.  The  influences  of  rural  and  urban  surroundings 
are  in  many  respects  quite  different,  and  a  study  of  the  rural  and  urban  distribution  of  the  various 
origins  and  of  the  foreign  born,  will  be  seen  to  throw  considerable  light  on  such  questions  as 
intermarriage,  literacy,  naturalization,  infant  mortality  and  many  others.*       ~ 

Certain  outstanding  questions  present  themselves  in  this  connection.  First,  what  peojjles 
concentrate  in  urban  districts  and  to  what  extent?  Which  stocks  tend  to  congregate  in  large 
cities?  How  do  the  stocks  differ  in  their  rural  and  urban  distribution  as  taetween  provinces? 
Are  the  men  or  women  more  urban  and  why?  To  the  above  questions  and  to  some  others 
this  chapter  suggests  answers. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  there  are  two  extreme  conditions  respecting  urban 
and  rural  distribution  very  unfavourable  to  the  assimilation  of  the  foreigner.  First,  rural  isola- 
tion, and  secondly,  the  tendency  too  often  observed  in  large  cities,'for  particular  stocks  to  segregate 
in  separate  wards  or  districts.  The  study  of  this  whole  problem  of  segregation  is  postponed  to 
the  next  chapter. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  confusing  multiplicity  of  figures  attention  is  centred  on  the  percentage 
urban  throughout  this  section.  A  high  percentage  urban  for  a  given  stock  naturally  imjjlies 
a  correspondingly  low  percentage  in  rural  districts  and  vice  versa.  Such  inferences  as  a  rule  are 
left  -to  the  reader.  The  distinction  between,  rural  and  urban  is  that  followed  by  the  census; 
"urban"  includes  those  living  in  all  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages,  while  the  balance 
of  the  population  is  tabulated  as  "rural".! 

Percentage  of  Urban  Residents  among  the  Immigrant  Population. — -Table  35  gives 
the  percentage  urban  of  the  immigrant  population  by  countries  of  birth  for  Canada  and  for  each 
province.  Tables  36  and  37  group  the  European-born  other  than  British  and  French  into  geo- 
graphical and  linguistic  classes,  showing  the  percentage  urban  for  the  total  population  in  each 
group.     Finally  Table  XLI. presents  a  summary  for  specified  groups  of  countries  of  birth. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  detailed  discussion  one  is  reminded  that  during  the  past  three  or 
four  decades  there  has  been  a  radical  shifting  in  the  distribution  of  the  Canadian  population  as 
between  urban  and  rural  districts.  '  While  in  1891  less  than  32  p.c.  of  the  population  was  urban, 
by  1931,  54  p.c.  lived  in  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The  change  has  been  continuous 
throughout  the  period.  During  the  last  decade  the  proportion  increased  from  49-52  p.c. -to 
53 •  70  p.c.  In  this  shifting  of  the  population  from  rural  to  urban  districts  Canada  is  by  no  means 
unique.  The  same  change  has  characterized  virtually  all  western  nations  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  during  the  past  century. 

Fixing  attention  first  on  the  broad  nativity  groups,  it  is  seen  that  as  a  class  the  foreign  born 
in  Canada  on  the  whole  have  a  slightly  lower  percentage  urban  than  the  total  population  (Table 
35,  Col.  1).  The  same  holds  true  of  Europeans  as  a  group — although  there  are  many  individual 
exceptions — and  of  the  United  States  born.  The  Asiatics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more 
urban  than  the  population  as  a  whole.  Taken  as  a  group,  they  display  a  more  marked  propensity 
for  urban  life  than  any  other  major  class  of  immigrants  and  the  proportion  would  have  been  even 
higher  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  rural  Japanese.  It  may  be  surprising  to 
some  to  find  the  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  with  67-52  p.c.  urban  and  those  from  the 
British  possessions  with  77-26  p.c.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  intention  on  coming 
to  Canada,  it  is  significant  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  who  have  come  to  Canada 
from  British  countries  were  living  in  urban  centres  in  1931.     Obviously,  Continental  European 

•For  a  general  discussion  of  the  rural-urban  problem  in  Canada  see  1931  Census  Monograph  No.  0  by  S.  A.  Cudmoro 
and  H.  G.  Caldwell.    See  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  II. 

•  fFor  information  respecting  the  policy  followed  by  the  individual  provinces  in  the  matter  of  incorporating  towns  and 
villages  and  the  procedure  followed  in  the  census  tabulations  see  1931  Census,  Vol.  II,  p.  139. 
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as  well  as  United  States  immigration  has  included  a  larger  proportion  of  agriculturists,  while  the 
majority  of  the  British  and  Asiatics  have  followed  commercial,  manufacturing,  professional 
and  other  urban  occupations.* 

North  Western  Europeans  are  appreciably  less  urban  than  those  from  South,  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe.  The  percentage  urban  for  the  former  group  was  39-56  p.c,  for  the  latter 
54-63  p.c.  Immigration  from  North  Western  Continental  Europe  was  earlier;  it  has  been  and 
still  is  predominantly  rural  in  domicile.  The  newer  immigration  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  is  more  urban,  nearly  55  p.c.  being  resident  in  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
in  1931. 

When  the  foreign  born  are  classed  in  linguistic  groups  (Table  37,  p.  253),  the  Scandinavians 
are  found  to  be  the  least  urban  of  all  (34-58  p.c).  The  German  group,  with  a  percentage  of 
only  41  -  24  living  in  urban  districts,  ranks  second.  Of  the  Slavs  and  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  larger  proportions  live  in  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The 
percentage  for  the  former  was  51-82  p.c.  and  for  the  Latins  and  Greeks  65-80  p.c. — rjust  a  fraction 
under  the  percentage  urban  for  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles.  Thus  among  the  Continental 
Europeans,  the  Scandinavians  are  by  far  the  most  rural  and  the  Latins  and  Greeks  by  far  the 
most  urban.  Almost  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  immigrants  as  of 
the  Scandinavian  live  in  urban  communities. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  tables,  attention  is  called  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  populations  of  specific  countries  of  birth.  Of  the  North  Western  Europeans,  immi- 
grants from  France  and  Switzerland  are  the  most  urban;  the  Icelanders,  Germans  and  Danes 
follow  with  between  40  and  46  p.c;  the  Hollanders  and  Belgians  are  still  less  urban.  The  most 
rural  of  the  immigrants  from  the  northwest  of  Europe  are  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  Indeed, 
of  all  immigrants  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  show  the  largest  percentages  living  in  rural  districts. 

Of  the  immigrants  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  the  highest  percentage  urban 
is  that  of  the  Greeks;  in  fact,  of  all  peoples  coming  to  Canada,  the  Greeks  display  the  most  marked 
tendency  to  concentrate  in  urban  districts.  The  Italians  also  have  a  very  high  figure,  with  almost 
80  p.c.  living  in  incorporated  cities,  to\\'ns  and  villages.  These  two  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans.  Passing  from  the  south 
to  the  east  of  Europe  one  finds  that  the  Bulgarians,  Yugoslavs,  Czechs,  Slovaks  and  Hungarians 
also  show  proportions  considerably  higher  than  the  percentage  urban  for  the  total  population. 
The  Russians,  Roumanians,  Poles  and  Finns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  somewhat  less  urban  than 
the  population  as  a  whole.  The  least  urban  of  all  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  are 
those  born  in  the  Ukraine  (42-90  p.c).     The'Austrians  with  45-90  p.c.  stand  next  to  the  bottom. 

The  marked  variation  in  the  1921  figures  suggested  that  the  tendency  to  urban  life  was  asso- 
ciated with  peculiarities  of  culture  rather  than  of  geographical  origin.  The  1931  data  confirm 
this  suggestion.  Compare,  for  example,  the  marked  uniformity  in  the  Germanic  grouj)  with  the 
marked  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  where  the  two  Southern  European  peoples  show 
urban  propensities  radically  more  pronounced  than  do  the  other  Central  and  Western  European 
members  of  this  sub-classification.  Other  things  being  equal,  long  Canadian  residence  also 
makes  for  a  higher  percentage  urban.  The  higher  figure  for  the  Icelanders  than  for  the  other 
Scandinavians  is  a  case  in  point.  Two  additional  factors  of  a  somewhat  different  sort,  however, 
must  also  be  given  prominence  in  explaining  either  the  1931  figures  or  the  change  in  percentages  which 
has  occurred  betv/een  the  two  census  dates :  first,  the  changing  capacity  of  rural  and  urban  industry 
to  absorb  additional  immigration,  and  second,  the  relative  proportion  that  recent  immigration 
from  a  given  country  constitutes  of  the  total  resident  immigrant  population  of  that  nativity. 

During  the  decade  1921-31,  urban  industries  and  urban  occupations  appear  to  have  been 
able  to  absorb  a  much  larger  share  of  the  new  immigration  than  have  the  rural.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  not  only  did  they  attract  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  current  immigration  (nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  total)  but  they  appear  to  have  suffered  less  from  emigration  of  earlier  immigrants 
and /or  to  have  gained  through  a  net  rural-urban  migration  of  pre-1921  rural  immigrant  settlers. 
At  any  rate,  of  the  estimated  net  addition  to  the  total  foreign-bomf  population  in  Canada  between 
1921  and  1931  (i.e.,  actual  immigration  less  emigration  and  deaths  of  immigrants)  over  75  p.c. 
was  urban,  t  with  the  result  that  while  the  percentage  urban  in  the  total  population  increased 

•See  Chap.  XII.  .  . 

+Innluding  persons  born  in  the  British  Isles  and  British  Possessions  other  than  Canada; 

tHurd,  W  B.  and  Cameron,  J.  C:  Population  Movements  in  Canada,  1921-Sl — Some  Further  Considerations,  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  May,  1935,  pp.  237-8. 
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from  49-52  p.c.  to  53-70  p.c.  or  4-18  p.c.  that  for  the  total  foreign-born  population  increased 
from  45-68  to  51-42  p.c.  or  5-74  p.o.  These  figures  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  during'the 
period,  urban  parts  were  appreciably  more  receptive  to  immigrants  generally  than  were  rural. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  some  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  urban  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  greater  concentration  of  new  immigrant  arrivals  at  the  major  urban  distri- 
bution centres,  pending  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  permanent  settlement  in  the  country. 
Mr.  M.  C.  MacLean  has  shown  that  temporary  immigrant  resident's  represented  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  all  immigrants  domiciled  in  the  eighteen  largest  cities  of  the  Dominion 
in  1911.*  Undoubtedly,  there  were  some  undistributed  recent  arrivals,  in  urban  centres  in  1931, 
but  their  numbers  were  in  all  probability  smaller  than  in  1921.  Immigrants  whose  residence  in 
Canada  exceeded  two  and  a  half  years  could  hardly  be  classed,  as  temporary  urban'  residents 
awaiting  location  in  outlying  parts,  and  though  immigration  was  relatively  heavier  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  decade  as  a  whole  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  preceding  one,  immigrants  with 
a  half,  one  and  a  half,  and  two  and  a  half  years'  domicile  in  Canada  in  1931  were  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  less  numerous  than  in  1921,  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  urban 
unemployment  was  practically  non-existent  in  the  summer  of  1929t  which  indicates  that  immi- 
grants who  had  arrived  prior  to  that  time  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  been  economically 
absorbed  by  that  date.  Immigration  during  1930  and  the  first  five  months  of  1931  was  on  a  very 
much  reduced  scale  as  compared  with  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  preceding  decade.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  temporary  concentration  of  new  immigrant  arrivals  in 
large  cities  pending  distribution  to  country  points  was  no  more  important,  and  probably  less  so, 
in  1931  than  in  1921.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  higher  percentage  urban  in  1931  is 
attributable  to  other  causes  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  is  indicative 
of  an  underlying  change  in  the  direction  of  immigration  during  the  decade  as  a  whole. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  other  things  being  equal,  nativities  shomng  relatively 
large  additions  through  immigration  over  the  ten-year  period  might  be  expected  to  show  abnor- 
mally large  increases  in  the  percentage  urban  as  well  as  generally  higher  proportions  urban  than 
obtained  among  similar  immigrants  who  came  to  Canada  during  the  earlier  era  of  rapid  rural 
expansion.  The  influence  of  these  factors  may  be  demonstrated  from  the  records  of  individual 
nativities  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  for  purposes  of  convenience  the  pertinent 
data  are  tabulated  below: — 

TABLE  XXXVIII.— PERCENTAGES  URBAN  OF  THE  POPUL.iTION  AND  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN 
URBAN  AND  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  THE  DECADE,  BY  SPECIFIED  BIRTHPLACE,  CANADA,  1921-1931 


Birthplace 

P.C.  Urban  in 

P.C.  Increase  in  Decade 
in 

1921 

1931 

Urban 
Population 

Total 
Population 

35 -'33 
52-83 
41-42 
33-31 
37-50 
43-65 
56-25 
41-85 
49-69 

45-90 
70-82 
58-51 
60-59 
55-61 
51-51 
52-31 
42-90 
61-14 

10-57 

17-99 

17-09 

17-28 

.    18-11 

7-86 

-3-94 

1-05 

11-45 

-35-011 

Bulgaria                                             . ;....;. 

45-97 

Czechoslovakia 

428-34 

149-70 

280-66 

Poland^ 

162-11 

13-21 

21-10 

Yugoslavia 

780-00 

'    1  This  decrease  occurs  because  of  mis-statement  of  birthplace  in  1921. 
» Including  Galicia. 

In  the  case  of  certain  nativities,  of  course,  other  forces  conceal  and  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  more  urban  character  of  recent  immigration  but  a  comparison  of  the  data  for  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  one  hand  with  those  for  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  on 
the  other  illustrates  the  point.  Relatively  heavy  immigration  from  the  former  countries  during 
the  decade  is  reflected  in  marked  increases  in  their  proportions  urban;  the  reverse  holds  true 
with  the  Russians  and  Ukrainians. t 

*MaoLean,  M.  C;  Analysis  of  the  Stages  in  the  ffromth  of  Population  in  Canada.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  1935. 

tCassidy,  H.  M.,  Heakes,  A,  G.  and  Jackson,  G.  E.:  The  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Canada,  I9B9-SB,  Proceedings  of 
the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Political  Science  Association,  Vol.  IV,  1932,  pp.  5-20.  , 

JThe  Polish  nativity  classification  includes  Galicians  as  well  as  Poles.  It  was  found  in  1921  that  the  Galicians  were  the 
most  rural  while  the  Poles  were  the  most  urban  of  the  Slavs.  Immigration  from  Poland  during  the  decade  apparently  m- 
cluded  a  large  proportion  of  Poles  (or  Polish  Jews).  The  large  increase  in  the  percentage  urban  for  the  Bulgarian  nativity 
despite  only  moderate  immigration  suggests  that  the  Bulgarian  figures  may  have  been  rather  strongly  affected  by  rural- 
urban  migration. 
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Urban  and  Rural  Distribution  as  between  Provinces. — Of  all  provinces  in  the  Dom- 
inion, Prince  Edward  Island  shows  the  largest  percentage  rural  and  Quebec  the  largest  living 
in  urban  districts.  The  provinces  with  their  respective  percentages  urban  are  arranged  in  order 
of  rank  below: —  , 


TABLE  XXXIX.— PERCENTAGES    URBAN   AND    PERCENTAGE    INCREASE    IN    DECADE  IN 
TOTAL  POPULATION,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  RANK  IN  1931,  CANADA  AND 
I  PROVINCES,  1921-1931 


THE 


P.O.  Urban 

Rank 

Increase 

■ 

1921  . , 

1931 

1921-1931 

CANADA 

49-52 

56-03 
58-17 
47-19 
43-34 
42-88 
37-88 
32-08 
28-90 
21-55 

53-70 

63-10 
61-08 
56-86 
45-17 
45-13 
38-07 
31-59 
31-56 
23-15 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

4-18 

7-07 
2-91 
9-67 
1-83 
2-25 
0-19 
-0-49 
2-66 
1-60 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Nova  Scotia 

Alberta 

New  Brunswick ■ 

While  the  population  of  Quebec  ranks  first  in  respect  of  concentration  in  urban  localities,' 
that  of  Ontario  comes  a  close  second.  It  is  interesting  to  see  British  Columbia  in  the  extreme 
west  coming  third  in  the  list.  Among  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Manitoba  is  the  most  urban  and 
Saskatchewan  the  most  rural.  In  the  Mari times.  Nova  Scotia  has  the  largest  proportion  of  its 
population  domiciled  in  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  decade  are  equally  significant.  In  1921, 
Ontario  ranked  as  the  most  urban  province  in  Canada.  By  1931,  Quebec  had  assumed  the  lead. 
Taking  the  population  as  a  whole,  urbanization  has  been  proceeding  three  to  four  times  faster  in 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia  than  in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  and  six  to  seven 
times  faster  than  in  the  Maritimes  generally.  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were  the 
only  provinces  in  the  Maritimes  showing  any  significant  increase  in  the  proportion  living  in 
urban  centres  over  the  decade.     New  Brunswick  had  a  slight  net  decrease. 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  bom  as  between  rural  and  urban  districts  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

TABLE  XL.-PERCENTAGES  URBAN  AND  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  DECADE  IN  THE  FOREIGN- 
BORN  POPULATION,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  RANK  IN  1931,  CANADA  AND  PROVINCES 

1921-1931 


Province 


CANADA 

Quebec 

Ontario , 

Nova  Scotia 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick ,. . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 


P.C.  Urban 

Rank 

1921 

1931 

45-68 

51-42 

84-70 

88-32 

1 

72-09 

71-58 

2 

63-56 

61-10 

3 

43-88 

51-93 

4 

42-16 

46-99 

5 

42-64 

40-06 

6 

•      25-33 

30-55 

7 

25-81 

27-99 

8 

21-48 

25-59 

■     9 

Increase 
1921-1931 


5-74 

3-62 
-0-51 
2-46 
8-05 
4-83 
-2-58 
5-22 
2-81 
4-11 


Except  for  the  interchange  of  positions  between  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  the  order  of 
the  provinces  in  the  above  table  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  1921.  In  four  provinces.  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  the  increase  in  the  percentage  urban  for  the 
foreign  born  over  the  decade  was  less  than  that  for  the  total  population;  ,The  shift  to  the  cities 
was  thus  less  marked  among  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  than  among  natives.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  immigrants  living  in  urban  centres  exceeding  that  for  the  total  population 
and  by  the  same  token  being  still  greater  than  that  for  the  Canadian  born. 
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Any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  detailed  variations  in  the  percentage  increases  shown 
in  this  table  or  the  preceding  one,  and  any  detailed  quantitative  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of 
increases  must  take  into  account  a  multitude  of  factors  among  which  might  be  mentioned,  general 
differences  in  industrial  structure,  differences  in  the  rates  of  expansion  of  important  industries, 
recency  of  immigration  of  the  foreign  born,  their  age  and  sex  distribution,  country  of  birth, 
occupational  preferences  and  so  on.  A  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  data  is  left  to  the  interested 
reader. 

Reverting  again  to  Table  35,  it  is  seen  that  in  1931  the  foreign  born  were  more  urban  than  • 
the  Canadian  born  in  the  six  eastern  provinces  and  less  urban  in  the  three  western  provinces. 
Manitoba  passed  from  the  latter  to  the  former  category  during  the  decade.  The  disparity  in 
rural-urban  distribution  between  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  and  native  Canadians  is 
greatest  in  the  more  industrial  provinces  of  the  East,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia.  In 
the  ^¥est,  the  differences  are  on  the  whole  much  smaller  although  in  Alberta  foreign  immigrants 
are  materially  less  urban  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  every  province  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  are  more  urban  than  either  the  Canadian 
born  or  the  foreign  born  (with  the  single  exception  of  New  Brunswick).  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  urban  propensities  of  this  ;class  of  immigrants.  In  the  four  western  provinces, 
and  particularly  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  British  immigrants  are  very  much  more  urban 
than  immigrants  from  foreign  co'untries. '  In  the  East,  the  differences  are  much  less  marked. 
As  in  1921,  the  significant  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  Canada  as  a  whole,  'immigration  from  Great 
Britain  has  settled  in  urban  centres  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  immigration  from  foreign 
countries  in  general  and  this  tendency,  while  absolutely  less  tnarked  in  the  West  than  in  the  two 
large  industrial  provinces  of  the  East,  is  relatively  more  pronounced,  when  compared  with  the 
generally  smaller  proportions  of  the  population  as  a  whole  in  urban  districts.  In  Saskatchewan 
for  example,  foreign  immigrants  are  appreciably  less  urban  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  while 
the  British  Isles  born  are  50  p.c.  more  so.  As  with  other  nativities  immigrants  from  the  British 
Isles  in  the  aggregate  became  somewhat  more  urban  during  the  decade,  but  there  occurred  a 
surprising  lack  of  uniformity  both  in  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  change  as  between  the 
individual  provinces.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  the 
increase  was  moderate;  in  British  Columbia  it  was  very  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases 
in  the  percentage  urban  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  four  other  provinces.  In  Alberta,  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia  the  decreases  were  small,  but  in  New  Brunswick  it  was  quite  substantial. 

A  few  other  striking  facts  are  revealed  when  the  analysis  is  pushed  still  further.  The  per- 
centage urban  of  those  immigrants  coming  from  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  sections  of  the 
Continent  is  greater  for  every  province  than  the  proportions  urban  for  immigrants  from  the 
countries  of  North  ^¥estern  Europe.  Save  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec, 
■immigrants  from  North  Western  Europe  are  more  rural  than  the  population  of  the  province  in 
which  they  are  domiciled  and  very  much  more  so  in  Ontario  and  in  the  three  far  western  provinces. 
In  the  three  latter  provinces  the.  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  are  also  much  more 
rural  than  the  total  population,  but  from  Manitoba  east,  they  are  decidedly  more  urban.  The 
tendency  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  to  concentrate  to  an  abnormally  marked 
extent  in  cities  when  settling  in  the  more  densely  populated  (and  more  industrialized)  East  was 
commented  on  when  examining  the  1921  data.  Now  Manitoba  comes  in  this  category.  In 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  they  continue  to  be  markedly  more  rural  than 
the  populations  among  whom  they  live. 

Passing  to  the  linguistic  classification,  similar  differences  are  noted  between  the  proportions 
living  in  urban  and  rural  districts  in  the  various  provinces.  The  high  percentage  of  89-65  p.c. 
urban  for  the  Scandinavian  group  in  the  province  of  Quebec  represents  a  very  small  number  of 
resident  Scandinavians  and  is  iiot'at  all  typical  of  the  group.  In  fact,  figures  of  Scandinavians 
for  provinces  east  of  Manitoba  should  not  be  considered  of  great  importance  because  of.  the 
exceptionally  small  numbers  resident  in  these  eastern  provinces.  In  the  West,  Manitoba  shows; 
the  largest  proportion  of  Scandinavians  in  urban  centres, and  Saskatchewan  shows  the  smallest. 
In  all  parts  of  Western  Canada  the  percentage  urban  is  lower,  and  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  much  lower  .for, the  Scandinavians  than  th.at  for.the  populations  of  .their 
respective  provinces.  .        .     .    .      i      ■  .  ' 

Greater  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  percentages  urban. for, the 
Germanic  group  because  of  their  somewhat  more  even  distribution  throughout. the. country. 
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From  Quebec  east  they  are  more  urban  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  but  from  Ontario  west, 
and  this  includes  the  provinces  where  they  are  relatively  more  important  numerically,  they  are 
resident  in  urban  districts  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  the  population  generally. 

Of  all  Europeans  the  Latins  and  Greeks  are  the  most  urban,  and  in  all  but  two  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  their  percentage  urban  is  much  higher  than  that  for  the  province  as  a  whole. 
Those  provinces  are  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  the  explanation  is  simple  when  the  actual 
numbers  are  considered.  In  Saskatchewan  in  1931  there  were  272  immigrants  born  in  Greece,- 
367  in  Italy,  and  10,598  from  Roumania.  Somewhat  the  same  proportions  obtained  in 
Alberta.  Now  the  Roumanians  are  a  much  more  rural  people  than  the  Italians  and  Greeks, 
and  with  Roumanian  immigrants  constituting  so  preponderant  a  proportion  of  the  total  immi- 
grants from  Latin  and  Greek  countries  in  those  provinces,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  figure 
showing  the  percentage  urban  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  group  (including  the  Roumanians)  would 
be  exceptionally  low.  Immigrants  from  Greece  display  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  cities  to 
almost  as  marked  a  degree  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
In  the  three  western  provinces,  Italians  are  less  urban  than  in  the  East  generally,  but  they  are 
more  urban  than  the  population  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Slavic  is  of  course,  similar  to  that  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central 
European  group,  which  they  dominate  numerically.  From  Manitoba  east,  immigrants  from 
those  countries  show  a  disproportionate  concentration  in  urban  parts,  while  in  the  three  western 
provinces  they  are  more  rural  than  the  population  generally. 

Immigrants  from  Asia  have  larger  percentages  urban  than  all  other  classes  of  settlers,  except 
those  from  Italy  and  Greece.  Their  percentage  urban  is  uniformly  high  save  in  British  Columbia 
where  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  other  provinces  because  of  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  Japanese  engaged  in  market  gardening  and  other  rural  occupations.* 

Finally,  United  States-born  immigrants  coming  to  Canada,  while  on  the  whole  displaying 
a  less  than  average  disposition  to  live  in  urban  districts,  in  all  provinces  from  Manitoba  east 
congregate  in  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  an  appreciably  greater  extent  than  do  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  settled.  From  Saskatchewan  west  immigration  from  the  United 
States  has  been  directed  to  rural  areas  to  an  unusually  marked  extent. 

TABLE  XLI.-SUMMARY  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  URBAN  OF  IMMIGRANT  POPULATION  BY  SPECI- 
FIED GROUPING  OF  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  1931 


P.C.  Urban  in 

Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 

Canada 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 
Scotia 

New 
Bruns- 
wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 
toba 

Sask- 
atche- 
wan 

Alberta 

British 
Colum- 
bia 

Total  population 

S3-71 

61-42 

67-62 
61-02 
39-56 

54-63 
34-68 
41-24 
66-80 
51-82 
74-68 
48-04 

26-13 

30-55 

39-66 
29-61 
26-32 

50-00 
26-79 
24-14 
68-33 
60-00 
93-94 
27-61 

45-17 

61-10 

65-23 
72-99 
66-44 

80-33 
40-83 
.  62-81 
80-67 
78-40 
93-10 
46-62 

31-59 

40-06 

38-19 
46-76 
27-62 

69-38 
26-90 
32-13 
48-33 
79-72 
83-33 
36-16 

63-10 

88-32 

93-05 
94-60 
88-01 

96-07 
89-65 
89-37 
94-22 
95-79 
95-95 
76-56 

61-08 

71-58 

73-30 
71-12 
49-42 

76-50 
50-20 
46-43 
80-04 
78-74 
89-81 
70-41 

45-13 

46-99 

59-86 
46-36 
41-69 

47-48 
44-80 
39-96 
62-40 
46-63 
83-22 
47-03 

31-66 

25-59 

46-33 
22-94 
20-65 

23-78 
19-05 
23-07 
25-99 
23-44 
87-27 
27-45 

38-07 

27-99 

54-64 
25-20 
24-89 

25-24 
23-24 
26-00 
25-93 
26-07 
79-33 
29-30 

61-93 

British  Islea 

North  Western  Europe 

South,  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe 

44-03 
43-99 

Germanic 

43-49 

Latin  and  Greek 

45-09 

Asia 

38-20 

United  States 

Urban  and  Rural  Distribution  by  Sex.— Table  38  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  difference  between  the  percentages  of  men  and  women  living, in  urban  districts,  first,  for  the 
population  as  a  whole  and  second,  for  the  respective  groups  of  immigrants.  A  cursory  inspection 
of  this  table  shows. that  where  the  percentage  for  urban  males- is  large  the  percentage  for  the 
females  is  also  large  and  vice  versa;  and  .also,  that  for  injmigrants  from  all  but  three,  countries' 
the  percentage  of  the^  females  in  urban  districts  exceeds  the  percentage  of  the  males.t     The 

•See  Chap.  XII.       .  .  .    ..  .'■...  .        , 

tThe  total  tor  Asia  shows  a  larger  percentage  urban  for  males  than  for  females  though  in  each  of  the  individual  nativities 
the  reverse  obtains.  The  Japanese,  both  male  and  female,  are  much  more  rural  than  other  Asiatics;  At  the  same  time- 
Japanese  women  constitute  a  much  larger  percentage  of  all  Asiatic  women  than  do  Japanese  males  of  all  Asiatic  males  Their 
presence,  therefore,  had  a  disproportionate  effect  in  reducing  the  percentage  urban  for  all  Asiatic  females 
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predominating  tendency  is  obviously  for  females  to  congregate  in  urban  communities  to  a  con- 
siderably greater  extent  than  males.  The  causes  of  this  tendency  are  varied  and  it  is  impossible 
to  weigh  their  relative,  importance.  The  following  are  suggested  as  possible  contributories: 
the  rigours  of  agricultural  and  pioneer  life;  the  great  mobility  of  male  immigrants  among  whom 
large  numbers  either  are  unmarried  or  have  left,  their  families  across  the  seas;  male  occupations, 
such  as  railroad  building  and  maintenance,  lumbering  and  mining,  etc.,  which  take  men  to  the 
rural  parts.  From  the  women's  standpoint  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  suitable  work  in  urban 
districts.  Such  occupations  as  domestic  service,  restaurant  work  and  mercantile,  factory  and 
professional  pursuits  of  various  kinds  are  open  to  women  in  urban  centres.  Further,  matrimonial 
opportunities  and  social  attractions  may  exert  considerable  influence.  It  is  clearly  quite  impos- 
sible to  express  the  relative  importance  of  these  forces  in  quantitative  terms. 

The  explanation  of  the  differences  which  occur  between  the  several  nativities  in  the.  matter 
of  male  and  female  preferences  for  urban  or  rural  life,  is  .even  more  difficult.  They, cannot  be 
explained  in  terms  of  magnitude  of  the  excess  of  males.  There  is  a  surplus  of  males  in  practi.cally 
all  groups  and  these  surpluses  vary  in  size,  but  no  correlation  is  apparent  between  the  percentage 
urban  and  the  sex  ratio.  It  is  possible  that  some  relationship  might  be  found  between  length  of 
residence  in  Canada  and.  the  tendency  for  the  percentage  of  women  to  exceed  the  proportion  of 
menj  but  it  is  improbable  that  length,  of  residence  in  Canada  is  the  main  explanation.  The 
basic  cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in  vocational  and  in  cultural  differences  which  are  not  subject 
to  quantitative  measurement.  Interpretation  of  the  table  must  be  left  to  those  who  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  cultural  background  and  vocational  preferences  of  immigrants  from 
individual  countries  of  birth. 

A- few  interesting  points  of  a  more  general  nature,  however,  are  worthy  of  notice.  For  the 
population  as  a  whole  the  percentage  of  females  living  in  urban  districts  is  4-41  p.c.  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  males,  and  for  all  immigrants  the  difference  is  5-82  p.c.  It  appears  from  these 
figures  that  immigrant  women  show  a  greater  tendency  to  concentrate  in  urban  districts  as 
compared  with  male  immigrants  than  do  the  women  in  the  population  as  a  whole  as  compared 
with  the  men  in  the  total  poulation.  Moreover,  the  extent  by  which  the  females  exceed  the 
males  in  urban  concentration  is  far  greater  for  the  North  Western  Europeans  than  for  immigrants 
from  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  Indeed  with  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Euro- 
peans the  spread  is  smaller  than  that  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  which  implies  that  as  compared 
with  men  from  those  countries  unduly  large  numbers  of  women  were  living  in  rural  parts.  Among 
the  linguistic  groups  the  Scandinavians  show  the  greatest  difference,  while  those  from  Slavic 
countries  show  the  smallest. 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  percentage  by  which  the  proportion  of  females  urban 

exceededthe  percentage  of  males  urban  in  1931  and  1921.     Data  for  the  principal  nativity  groups 

areas  follows: — 

TABLE  XLII  —EXCESS  PERCENTAGE  OF  FEMALES  URBAN  OVER  PERCENTAGE  OF  MALES  URBAN, 
BY  SPECIFIED- GROUPING  OF  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931  


Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 

Excess  P.C.  of  Fe- 
males Urban  over. 
P.C.  of  Males 

Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 

Excess  p.c.  of  Fe- 
males Urban  over 
P.C.  of  Males 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

4-40 
605 
5-67 
8-Sl 

4-4.1 
5-82 
603 
9-28 

North  Western  Europe 

7-98 
1       3-24 

6-87 
5-84 
5-03 
3-68 

8-07 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. . 

2-04 

7-02 

Germanic.' 

6-33 

2-06 

1-72 

For  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  urban  con- 
centration was  practically  identical  in  1921  and  1931;  for  the  immigrant  born  as  a  whole  it  was 
somewhat  less  in  1931.  The  decline  for  the  immigrant  born  wais  confined  to  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans  (including  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  groups).  For  both  sub- 
groups from  North  Western  Europe  the  disparity  increased  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  British 
and  United  States  immigrants.  The  fact  that  the  line  of  cleavage  follows  that  between  the  old 
and  the  new  immigration  suggests  that  recency  of  arrival  .has  something  to  do  with  these  differ- 
ences.   This  surmise  commands  a  certain  amount  of  statistical  and  theoretical  support. 
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A  study  of  the  sex  distribution  and  length  of  residence  of  immigrants  from  certain  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  European  countries  in  1921  and  1931,  e.g.,  Italy,  Greece,  Roumania,  Hun- 
gary, etc.,  leads  one.  to  believe  that  immigration  during  the  intervening  decade  included  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  women  coming  to  join  their  husbands  or  to  marry  men  of  the  same 
nativity  who  had  preceded  them  to  Canada.  The  rural-urban  distribution  of  such  females 
would  naturally  tend  to  parallel  closely  that  of  the  males  and  to  that  extent  their  presence  would 
make  for  a  reduction  in  the  disparity  in  the  rural-urban  distribution  of  the  sexes  in  these  nativities. 
Immigration  from  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  during  the  period  also  included  a  con- 
siderable volume  from  countries  which  had  only  recently  begun  to  send  immigrants  to  Canada 
{e.g.,  the  new  nationaUties  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles).  In  such  immigration  there 
was  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  unattached  males  and,  as  compared  with  earUer  decades,, 
disproportionately  large  numbers  were  attracted  to  urban  centres  in  the  industrial  provinces  of 
the  East  with  a  resultant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  males  of  those  nativities  in  urban  parts. 
To  the  degree  that  this  occurred,  it  would  raise  the  percentage  urban  for  the  males  and  cause  it 
to  more  closely  approximate  that  for  the  females.  With  the  older  immigration,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  influences  were  generally  absent  or  of  small  importance  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
with  increasing  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  the  country  the  attraction  of  the  city  would  be 
increasingly  felt  by  the  females  and  a  disproportionately  large  number  would  join  the  rural-urban 
exodus  as  was  the  case  with  the  native  Canadians.  Whether  or  not  these  are  the  principal  explana-  ' 
tions  of  the  differences  is  difficult  to  say.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,,  that  such 
forces  were  at  work  and  exerted  an  appreciable  influence. 

A  good  deal  of  repetition  would  be  involved  in  duplicating  the  preceding  analysis  for  the 
racial  origin  groups.  Reference  to  the  first  two  lines  of  Table  38  will  show  that  immigrants, 
as  a  group  are  much  more  lu'ban  than  the  population  as  a  whole..  -Were  the  analysis  pushed 
further  it  would  also  appear  that  the  immigrant  sections  of  the  various  stocks  were  generally 
more  urban  than  the  Canadian-born  sections  and  also  that  the  adult  portions  of  each  origin  were 
more  urban  than  the  children.  The  latter  phenomenon  is  associated  with  the  higher  birth  rate  in 
rural  parts  and  less  numerical  inequahty  of  the  sexes  among  the  adults.  There  is  one  origin  table,- 
however,  which  merits  insertion  in  this  section,  viz..  Table  39,  which  shows  the  percentage  of 
males  and  females  21  years  and  over  resident  in  urban  centres  in  1931  for  specified  racial  groups; 
These  data  will  be  used  in  connection  with  certain  correlations  in  subsequent  chapters- of  the 
monograph.  The  table  is  of  present  interest  in  showing  that  the,  tendency  of  females  to  con-^ 
gregate  in  urban  centres  exceeds  that  of  males  for  the  origin  as  well  as  the  nativity  grouping.' 
Such  exceptions  as  appear  are  either  of  negligible  proportions  or  occur  where  the  origin  group 
has  been  recently  augmented  by  a  considerable  volume  of  adult,  male  immigration  seeking 
industrial  emplojTnent  in  urban  centres.  .   .      , 

The  Extent  to  Which  the  Different  Stocks  Congregate  in  Large  Cities. — Table  XLIII 
shows  the  proportions  of  specified  stocks  in  the  twenty  Canadian  cities  with  a  population  of 
30,000  and  over  in  1921  and  1931.  Fig.  31  is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  1931  figures.  Similar 
data  for  the  foreign  born  are  not  available,  so  attention  is  confined  in  this  subsection  to  the 
distribution  of  population  by  origins. 

The  second  section  of  Table  XLIII  arranges  the  1931  percentages  in  order  of  magnitude. 
Approximately  29  p.c.  of  the  population  of  Canada  now  lives  in  cities  of  30,000  and  over.  Twelve 
of  the  stocks  listed  show  a  more  marked  tendency  to  concentrate  in  the  large  cities.  Of  all  origins 
the  Hebrew  is  most  metropolitan  with  82-77  p.c.  living  in  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants,  a 
percentage  exceeding  that  for  the  next  highest  stock,  the  Greeks,  by  approximately  a  third. 
The  Hebrews  had  nearly  three  times  as  large  a  percentage  in  large  cities  as  had  the  population 
as  a  whole;  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and  Lithuanians  over  twice  the  percentage;  the  Chinese, 
Italians  and  Syrians  between  50  and  100  p.c.  larger  proportions  and  the  Japanese,  Negro,  British 
and  Hungarian  origins  from  1  to  50  p.c.  larger. 

These  figures  throw  a  rather  interesting  Mght  on  the  experience  of  many  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Those  stocks  which  gravitate  to  the  bigger  centres  in  large 
numbers  are  very  often  found  in  quarters  or  wards.  There  are  Hebrew  sections,  Italian  sections, 
Chinese  sections  and  Negro  sections  in  a  great  many  of  the  larger  cities  on  this  continent.  One 
does  not  hear  of  a  Scandinavian  quarter  or  of  a  Dutch  or  German  section  of  a  city  nearly  so 
frequently.  Segregation  of  particular  stocks  has  important  social  and  political  consequences 
wherever  it  occurs  and  is  undoubtedly  an  important  influence  retarding  assimilation. 

42397—8 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  SPECIFIED  RACIAL  ORIGINS  IN  CITIES 

OF  30,000  AND  OVER, 

CANADA,  1931 


■  RACIAL  ORIGIN 


PER  CENT 
50    ' 


HEBREW 

GREEK 

CHINESE 

ITALIAN 

JAPANESE 

NEGRO 

HUNGARIAN 

POLISH 

CZECH  AND  SLOVAK 

FRENCH 

ROUMANIAN 

ICELANDIC 

DANISH 

FINNISH 

AUSTRIAN 

UKRAINIAN 
GERMAN 

SWEDISH 

RUSSIAN 

DUTCH 

NORWEGIAN 

INDIAN 


Fig.  31.  The  above  graph  presents  data  tor  the  numerically  more  important  non-Anglo-Saxon  origins.  Immigration 
has  created  not  only  marked  inter-regional  differences  in  the  ethnic  structure  of  our  population  but  rural-urban  differences  of 
some  dimensions.  Approximately  29  p.c.  of  the  total  population  was  resident  in  cities  of  30,000  and  over  in  1931  and  32  p.c. 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Table  40  arranges  the  data  by  geographical  and  Table  41  by  linguistic  classification.  The 
percentages  for  all  Northern  Europeans  in  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  and  over  are  smaller  than 
for  the  population  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  Norwegians,  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  the 
tendency  to  avoid  large  cities  is  most  marked.  With  the  exception  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians, 
all  the  South  and  Eastern  Europeans  Ukewise  show  smaller  proportions  in  the  large  cities  than  does 
the  total  population.  Of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans,  the  Russians,  Ukrainians, 
A.ustrians  and  Finns  avoid  the  larger  cities  to  an  unusual  extent.  The  percentages  for  Asiatic 
peoples  are  all  higher  than  that  for  the  population  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  Turning  to  Table 
41  one  finds  considerable  irregularity  even  within  the  linguistic  groups.  The  Danish  and  Ice- 
landic show  much  larger  percentages  in  big  cities  than  do  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes;  in  the 
Germanic  group,  the  Belgian  and  German  figures  are  appreciably  larger  than  that  for  the  Dutch. 
The  Gieeks  and  Itahans  have  over  twice  the  proportion  shown  by  the  Roumanians,  and  the 
figures  for  the  Yugoslavs,  Poles  and  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are  on  a  distinctly  higher  level  than  those 
for  the  Austrian;,  Russians  and  Ukrainians.     Such  differences  are  in  part  racial  and  cultural 
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n  origin  and  in  part  attributable  to  a  number  of  extraneous  causes  similar  to  those  mentioned 
n  previous  sections  of  the  present  chapter.  The  interested  reader  should  encounter  no  serious 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the  more  important  extraneous  influences.  The  matter  is  not 
of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  its  being  pursued  further  here. 

One  final  point  of  considerable  significance  is  brought  out  by  the  present  tables.  An 
appreciably  greater  concentration  in  the  larger  cities  was  in  evidence  in  1931  than  in  1921,  both 
for  the  population  as  a  whole  and  for  all  but  seven  of  the  thirty  origin  classes  shown  in  Table 
XLIII.  Where  decreases  occurred  they  were  on  the  whole  quite  small;  the  increases  on  the  other 
hand,  were  for  the  most  part  of  quite  significant  dimensions.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  certain 
groups  largely  affected  by  recent  immigration  such  as  the  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  Czech  and 
Slovak  and  Finnish  origins  the  proportions  were  very  much  larger  than  in  1921.  The  trend 
towards  the  larger  centres  appears  to  be  affecting  most  of  the  racial  elements  in  our  population 
and  is  particularly  noticeable  among  those  currently  receiving  large  additions  through  immi- 
gration. 

TABLE   XLIII.-PERCENTAGES   OF  SPECIFIED  RACIAL  ORIGINS  IN  CITIES  OF  30,000  AND    OVER 

CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Alphabetical  Arrangement 


Racial  Origin 


All  races 

British 

French 

Austrian 

•Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish , 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Ruspinn 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Ukrainian^ 

Yugoslavic 

Unspecified , 

Various^ 


1921 


p.c. 
26-45 


29-17 
23-36 


p.c. 
29-15 

31-80 
26-79 

17-11 
18-21 
61-42 
56-10 
27-56 
22-61 
13-42 
18-04 
17-39 
64-71 
82-77 
30-36 
22-97 
1-07 
51-67 
38-39 
58-13 
35-00 
10-65 
28-38 
■25-39 
13-83 
15-35 
44-15 
16-88 
28-63 
33-82 
24-21 


Arrangement  According  to  Rank  in  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Hebrew 

Greek 

Bulgarian 

Lithuanian 

Chinese 

Italian 

Syrian 

Japanese 

Negro 

Unspecified 

British. . . .  T 

Hungarian 

Yugoslavic 

Polish 

Czech  and  Slovak 

French 

Roumanian 

Various^ 

Icelandic 

Danish 

Belgian 

Finnish 

German 

Austrian 

Ukrainian! 

Swedish 

Russian 

Dutch 

Norwegian 

Indian 


1921 

1931 

Rank  1921 

p.c. 

P.O. 

84-40 

82-77 

1 

65-38 

64-71 

2 

24-19 

61-42 

14 

65-03 

58-13 

3 

47-05 

56-10 

5 

48-48 

51-67 

4 

43-67 

44-15 

6 

31-78 

38-39 

9 

36-23 

35-00 

7 

33-84 

33-82 

8 

29-17 

31-80 

11 

10-99 

30-36 

25 

23-84 

28-63 

15 

29-85 

28-38 

10 

11-13 

27-56 

24 

23-36 

26-79 

16 

26-33 

25-39 

12 

26-23 

24-21 

13 

16-57 

22-97 

19 

18-88 

22-61 

17 

17-76 

18-21 

18 

■     6-32 

18-04 

29 

13-64 

17-39 

20 

13-42 

17-11 

21 

10-17 

16-88 

27 

10-92 

15-35 

26 

13-32 

13-83 

22 

12-36 

13-42 

23 

7-11 

10-65 

28 

0-98 

1-07 

30 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
?0 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


•  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 

2  Includes  Eskimo,  Other  European,  Other  Asiatic  and  Various. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SEGREGATION 

Introduction. — The  building  of  a  homogeneous  population  and  the  speed  and  thoroughness 
of  assimilation  of  immigrant  peoples  is  dependent  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  the  constituent 
elements  of  our  population  are  distributed  over  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  are 
in  a  position  to  intermingle  with  one  another.  Segregation  whether  rural  or  urban,  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  those  personal  and  social  contacts 
both  permanent  and  temporary  which  alone  can  break  down  the  barriers  between  peoples  of 
different  nativities  and  racial  origins.  In  any  study  dealing  with  the  aptitude  of  different  peoples 
for  acquiring  Canadian  customs  and  ideals  and  for  fitting  into  the  social,  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  nation,  an  adequate  measure  of  evenness  of  spread,  or  its  converse,  segregation,  is  of 
first  importance. 

In  this  connection,  evenness  of  spread  is  not  a  purely  spatial  or  geographical  concept.  Many 
parts  of  the  Dominion  are  quite  uninhabited  and  even  as  between  inhabited  sections  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  density  per  square  mile.  These  variations  are  attributable  to  widely 
recognized  natural,  economic  and  other  causes  and  will  doubtless  tend  to  persist  with  minor 
modifications.  To  be  of  any  value  or  significance  from  the  present  point  of  view,  a  measure  of 
evenness  of  spread  must,  therefore,  be  related  to  the  existing  geographical  distribution  of  the 
population  as  a  whole.  A  racial  origin  or  nativity  group  to  be  perfectly  evenly  spread  among 
the  population  of  the  Dominion  must  not  only  have  representation  in  every  section  of  the  country 
but  that  representation  must  conform,  after  making  d'ue  allowance  for  difference  in  absolute 
numerical  strength,  to  the  relative  distribution  of  the  population  as  a  whole  over  the  inhabited 
area.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  such  a  measure  for  the  several  nativity  and 
origin  groups  in  our  population  and  both  the  results  and  method  wiU  be  presented  later  in  this 
chapter.*  , 

Before  proceeding  with  the  problem  of  measurement,  something  more  should  be  said  regarding 
the  significance  and  imphcations  of  evenness  or  unevenness  of  spread. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  axiomatic  that  an  even  spread  on  the  part  of  an  alien  people  or  minority 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  affords  an  opportunity  to  intermingle  with  the  rest  of  the 
population.  No  matter  how  free,  how  widely  distributed  or  how  well  organized  are  the  services 
of  the  press  and  the  radio;  the  influence  of  these  media  can  not  supersede  that  of  actual  physical 
contact  in  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  among  the  constituent  elements 
of  a  population.  In  the  second  place,  the  tendency  in  a  minority  group  toward  wide  dispersion 
over  the  settled  areas  of  Canada  argues  a  measure  of  indifference  to  varieties  of  climatic  conditions 
and  occupations  and  indirectly  a  high  degree  of  aptitude  for  adjustment  to  different  physical 
and  occupational  environments.  Again,  since  an  immigrating  people  is  much  smaller  in  number 
than  the  population  of  the  adopted  country,  evenness  of  spread  indicates  the  absence  of  other 
than  personal  motives  in  immigrating.  The  more  even  is  the  spread,  the  more  generally  and 
permanently  is  an  immigrating  people  placed  in  a  minority  position.  Any  influence  it  exerts 
must  be  by  virtue  of  individual  qualities  rather  than  by  virtue  of  numerical  strength.  Further- 
more, in  so  far  as  evenness  of  spread  is  purely  a  volitional  matter,  it  argues  an  absence  of  group 
consciousness  and  a  readiness  to  identify  personal  interests  with  those  of  the  country  at  large. 

Clearly,  the  more  evenly  spread,  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  and  probably  also  the 
necessity  for  intermarriage  with  the  basic  stocks  of  the  adopted  country.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  single  males  migrating  to  or  hving  in  a  district  where  no  females  of  their  own  country 
of  birth  or  racial  origin  are  to  be  found.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  peoples 
who  are  more  evenly  spread  are  also  those  who  show  the  greater  degree  of  intermarriage  with 
other  peoples.  What  is  true  of  intermarriage  logically  follows  in  the  matter  of  learning  the 
official  languages  of  the  country  and  acquiring  prevailing  educational  aind  other  standards. 

•The  method  was  devised  by  and  the  computations  done  under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  M.  C.  MaoLean  ot  the  Dominion 
Bureau  ot  Statistics.  The  procedure  was  subsequently  subject  to  extended  critical  eiamination  and  discussion  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean  and  the  writer  ot  the  present  monograph.  The  material  in  this  chapter  is  almost  entirely  based  on  an  unpublished  paper 
by  Mr.  MacLean  entitled  Penetration  of  the  United  States  Born  into  Canada. 
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Finally,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  where  unevenness  of  spread  or  segregation 
occurs  such  segregation  is  primarily  volitional  or  that  it  implies  a  conscious  effort  or  inclination 
to  avoid  assimilative  influences.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  does.  There  are  examples  of 
deliberately  exclusive,  highly  group-conscious  immigrant  blocs  in  Canada.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional.  Moreover,  the  immigrant,  as  a  rule,  is  by  no  means  always  a  free  agent  moving 
as  it  were  in  a  vacuum  and  selecting  his  home  and  occupation  in  accordance  with  his  personal 
taste.  Some,  of  course,  are  in  an  economic  position  where  much  freedom  of  choice  is  possible 
within  the  limits  set  by  prevailing  economic  conditions,  but  with  most,  environmental  factors 
exert  a  preponderant  influence  in  determining  both  the  place  of  settlement  and  the  nature  of 
employment.  Consequently,  evenness  or  unevenness  of  spread  is  usually  only  partly  volitional. 
It  is  frequently  and  often  to  a  large  extent  a  function  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country  at 
the  time  of  and  subsequent  to  settlement. 

A  Measure  of  Segregation  by  Country  of  Birth.— In  approaching  the  practical  problem 
of  computing  a  measure  of  segregation  one  must  first  examine  with  some  degree  of  precision  the 
mathematical  significance  of  certain  general  factors  determining  evenness  of  spread.  For 
purposes  of  clarity  the  propensity  to  spread  is  defined  as  a  quality  or  characteristic  of  a  people, 
resulting  from  the  possession  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  such  attributes  as  the  capacity  to 
make  a  living  under  varied  economic  environments,  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  other  individualistic 
qualities— enterprise,  vagabondage,  etc.,  and  the  absence  of  gregariousness.  Its  operation,  of 
course  is  affected  by  economic  conditions  prevailing  at  and  subsequent  to  the  time  of  immigration 
to  this  country  and  by  the  policy  of  the  agency,  if  any,  promoting  settlement. 

The  term  capacity  as  applied  to  spread  is  here  regarded  as  primarily  a  function  of  the  size 
of  a  population  group.  The  numerical  strength  of  an  individual  nativity  or  origin  group  in 
Canada  is  a  matter  of  accident  almost  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  members 
of  that  group,  yet  taking  human  institutions  and  relations  as  they  are  the  world  over,  size  sets 
definite  limits  to  the  amount  of  spread  in  the  case  of  the  numerically  smaller  nativities.  For 
example,  the  Bulgarian  nativity,  numbering  only  1,467  in  Canada  in  1931,  could  not  be  expected 
to  spread  as  widely  or  as  evenly  as  the  United  States  born  with  a  resident  population  of  344,574 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  normal  family  and  other  relationships.  These  limits  are  reflected 
in  the  statistical  measures  and  allowance  must  be  made  therefor  in  any  adequate  index  of  segre- 
gation. 

The  amount  of  spread  is  sometimes  a  function  of  necessity.  The  latter  concept  is  also 
directly  related  to  size  but  it  functions  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  and  operates  in  a  directly 
contrary  manner  to  capacity  in  that  it  induces  rather  than  limits  spread.  The  necessity  to 
spread  is  well  illustrated  by  the  French  Canadians  in  Quebec.  The  early  French  settlers  farmed 
small  adjacent  strips  of  land  and  lived  close  together  in  more  or  less  isolated  communities. 
As  population  increased,  the  original  holdings  became  too  small  and  members  of  the  group  moved 
first  to  adjoining  areas  and  soon  to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States.  This  dispersion 
occurred  despite  the  presence  of  a  strong  gregarious  tendency.  Another  illustration  is  furnished 
by  the  recent  behaviour  of  the  Ukrainians  in  the  West  who  settled  in  colonies  on  the  land.  The 
pressure  of  natural  increase  has  led  them  not  only  to  encroach  on  adjacent  areas  already  settled 
by  other  nativities  but  to  migrate  to  new  areas  in  the  North  and  even  to  congregate  in  adjacent 
urban  centres.  The  above  are  two  clear  illustrations  of  the  necessity  to  spread  because  of  size. 
The  Icelandic  born  furnish  probably  the  best  Canadian  example  of  a  people  where  small  size 
has  placed  upon  them  no  necessity  to  scatter. 

In  constructing  an  index  which  will  more  or  less  adequately  reflect  differences  in  the  pro- 
pcnsity  to  spread,  allowance  must  be  made  for  such  extraneous  factors  as  referred  to  under  the 
terms  capacity  and  necessity,  or  in  other  words  the  influence  of  the  mere  accident  of  size  must 
be  minimized  or  eliminated.     This  was  attempted  by  the  following  procedure: — * 

The  index  is  based  on  the  smallest  areas  for  which  data  on  birthplace  are  available— the 
county  in  the  East  and  the  Census  division  in  the  West,  of  which  there  are  221t  in  all.  Table  42 
shows  for  the  various  countries  of  birth:  (1)  the  total  number  of  each  nativity  in  Canada;  (2)  the 
average  number  of  each  nativity  there  would  be  in  each  county  (or  census  division)  if  the 
population  were  equally  distributed  among  these  geographical  units;  (3)  the  number  of  counties 

•Another  oitraneous  determinant  ot  spread  is  date  ot  arrival  or  length  ot  time  in  the  country.  This  factor  is  no  doubt  an 
important  mKuence,  but  it  is  generally  so  closely  associated  with  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  separately. 
tLennox  and  Addington  being  regarded  as  one  county.  , 
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with  two  or  more  times  this  average;  (4)  the  number  with  the  average  but  less  than  twice;  (5) 
the  number  with  less  than  the  average  but  half  the  average  or  more;  (6)  the  number  with  less 
than  half;  (7)  the  number  with  none.  The  counties,  of  course,  are  not  of  equal  area  nor  is  the 
population  as  a  whole  spread  with  equal  density  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  Conse- 
quently, the  spread  of  the  total  population  is  shown  in  Uke  manner  and  this  spread  is  used  as  a 
control  in  deriving  the  index  by  a  technique  presently  to  be  explained. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the  size  of  a  nativity  group,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  counties  with  no  representatives  from  that  nativity.  Conversely,  the  larger  the 
size  of  a  nativity  group  the  more  counties  there  can  be  with  two  or  three  or  more  times  the  average 
number  of  representatives  of  that  nativity.  The  method  used  in  combining  these  data  into  an 
index  is  quite  simple.  For  each  nativity,  the  number  in  each  of  the  Columns  3  to  7  (Table  42) 
were  subtracted  from  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  total  population  at  the  top,  the  results 
squared,  added,  divided  by  221  (the  total  number  of  counties)  and  the  square  root  taken.  The 
final  figures  were  then  expressed  as  an  index  with  that  for  Scotland  as  a  base.  The  resulting 
index  appears  in  Table  XLIV  and  is  presented  graphically  in  Fig.  32. 

The  method  tends  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  size  since  the  heavy  dependence  of  Column  7 
upon  smallness  of  size  is  counter-balanced  by  the  dependence  of  the  other  columns,  particularly 
Column  3  upon  largeness  of  size.  Scotland  with  the  smallest  standard  deviation  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  population  as  a  whole  shows  the  greatest  evenness  of  spread  or  the  least  tendency 
to  segregation.  The  Japanese  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  segregate  and  have  an  index  of 
247  •  1  as  compared  with  that  of  100  •  0  for  immigrants  from  the  former  country. 


TABLE  XLIV  .-A  ROUGH  INDEX  OF  SEGREGATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  FROM  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 

OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1931 

(Based  on  data  for  counties  and  census  divisions) 


Birthplace 


1.  Scotland 

2.  Ireland 

3.  England 

4.  Wales .". 

5.  Denmark 

6.  France 

7.  Holland :. 

8.  Switzerland 

9.  United  States. . 

10.  Belgium 

11.  Germany 

12.  Austria 

13.  Poland......... 

14.  Czechoslovakia 


Index  of 
Segregation 


1000 
100-8 
105-6 
106-5 
111-9 
114-4 
115-3 
115-7 
117-8 
123-5 
124-2 
124-5 
128-6 
132-2 


Birthplace 


15.  China 

16.  Sweden 

17.  Roumania.. 

18.  Norway 

19.  Russia 

20.  Hungary... 

21.  Italy 

22.  Finland.... 

23.  Lithuania.. 

24.  Greece 

25.  Yugoslavia 

26.  Bulgaria. . . 

27.  Iceland 

28.  Japan 


Index  of 
Segregation 


139- 
139- 
140- 
144- 
144- 
■  145- 
154- 
155- 
162- 
164- 
172- 
215- 
228 
247 


Immigrants  from  Scotland  show  the  least  tendency  to  segregate  or  the  greatest  evenness  of 
spread.   The  Japanese  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  segregate  or  the  least  evenness  of  spread. 

A'  test  discloses  no  correlation  between  the  above  index  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
several  nativities  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  a  rather  good  rough  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  scaling  the  different  countries  of  birth  in  order  of  evenness  of  spread.  Despite  the  absence  of 
correlation  with  size  taking  the  index  as  a  whole,  the  high  figures  for  the  last  four  nativities  are 
no  doubt  partly  attributable  to  smallness  of  numbers.  Size,  however,  can  not  have  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  index  as  a  whole,  e.g.,  France  holds  the  sixth  place  with  a  population 
smaller  than  Yugoslavia  which  is  in  the  twenty-fifth;  Switzerland  is  eighth  but  immigrants  from 
that  country  are  fewer  than  from  any  one  of  the  four  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  except  Bulgaria; 
while  Italy  is  twenty-first,  it  ranks  sixth  in  size. 
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INDEX  OF  SEGREGATION  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 
FROM  SPECIFIED    BIRTHPLACE, 
CANADA,  1931 


BIRTHPLACE 


SCOTLAND 

IRELAND 

ENGLAND 

WALES 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

UNITED  STATES 

BELGIUM 

germanV 

AUSTRIA 
POLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INDEX 
0         50  100         150         200 


BIRTHPLACE 


CHINA 

SWEDEN 

ROUMANIA 

NORWAY 

RUSSIA 

HUNGARY 

ITALY 

FINLAND 

LITHUANIA 

GREECE 

YUGOSLAVIA 

BULGARIA 

ICELAND 

JAPAN 


Fia.  32.  The  present  index  represents  an  attempt  to  measure  propensity  to  segregate,  t.c,  the  actual  degree  of  segregation 
freed  from  the  influence  of  differences  in  size  of  the  individual  groups.  Considerable  variation  is  seen  to  exist  in  the  extent 
to  which  resident  immigrants  of  the  several  nativity  groups  display  this  characteristic.  Segregation,  of  course,  is  not  solely 
a  matter  of  group  preference.  Economic  and  other  circumstances  at  the  time  of  settlement  and  subsequent  thereto  are 
'doubtless  of  importance  in  certain  cases. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  certain  gaps  occur  which  enable  one  to  divide  the  twenty-eight 
countries  into  groups,  viz.,  (1)  between  Wales  and  Denmark;  (2)  between  United  States  and 
Belgium;  (3)  between  Czechoslovakia  and  China;  (4)  between  Hungary  and  Italy.  These  • 
groups  do  not  follow  linguistic  lines  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  most  evenly  spread 
which  is  predominantly  English-speaking.  With  the  exception  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Iceland, 
there  appears  to  be  a  distinction  between  North  Western  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  case  of 
Iceland  is  pecuhar  but  understandable.     The  difference  between  China  and  Japan  is  striking. 

The  present  index,  of  course,  does  not  distinguish  between  rural  and  urban  segregation  but 
reference  to  Table  35  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  which  is  the  predominant  type.  For 
example,  British  immigrants  are  largely  urban,  and  whUe  they  show  greater  evenness  of  spread 
than  most  other  nativities  such  concentrations  as  do  occur  are  found  in  urban  centres.  The 
Itahan  and  Greek  immigrants  with  79-70  and  91 '95  p.c.  respectively,  residing  in  urban  parts 
and  indices  of  segregation  of  154-5  and  164-2  p.c,  obviously  tend  to  urban  segregation  and  in 
a  very  marked  degree.  The  Chinese  are  more  widely  scattered  than  the  Japanese  born;  their 
major  concentrations  are  urban  whUe  with  the  Japanese  they  are  rural.  The  Icelanders  are 
not  only  a  rural  people  but  they  are  noted  for  the  extent  of  bloc  settlement.  The  Swedish  and 
Nonvegian  born  are  also  rural  but  they  congregate  to  a  less  marked  degree.  Of  the  Scandinavians, 
the  Danish  show  the  greatest  evenness  of  spread.  They  also  are  predominately  rural.  Recent 
arrivals  like  the  Bulgarians,  Yugoslavs,  Hungarians  and  Czechs  and  Slovaks  show  quite  high 
degrees  of  urban  concentration.     And  so  the  table  may  be  analysed. 
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Since  further  use  will  be  made  of  this  index  in  other  parts  of  this  monograph  additional 
comment  seems  unnecessary  in  this  place. 

A  Measure  of  Segregation  for  Racial  Origins. — Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  con- 
stnicting  an  index  of  evenness  of  spread  or  segregation  for  the  several  origin  groups  in  Canada, 
one  finds  that  data  are  available  not  only  by  counties  but  by  municipalities.  The  latter  makes 
possible  the  construction  of  a  much  more  reliable  index  for  racial  origins  than  for  countries  of 
birth.  The  mechanical  work  involved  in  following  the  same  procedure  with  5,049  instead  of 
221  unit  areas,  however,  is  prohibitive.  An  alternative  method  was,  therefore,  devised.  It 
is  briefly  as  follows: — 

The  percentages  that  each  race  constituted  of  the  population  of  Canada  as  a  whole  and  of 
each  municipality  were  first  determined.  In  the  case  of  each  race'  attention  was  confined  to 
the  municipalities  where  concentration  was  greater  than  the  proportion  that  the  race  constituted 
of  the  population  of  Canada  as  a  whole,  these  being  the  areas  where  abnormal  concentration 
took  place:  The  average  of  these  positive  deviations  from  the  corresponding  all-Canada  average 
was  then  computed  for  each  origin  group.  These  averages  constituted  a  crude  measure  of  con- 
centration'but  were  still  affected  by  limitations  of  size  associated  with  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  several  origins.  The  nature  of  these  influences  was  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 
The  different  measures  of  concentration  were  accordingly  ranked  and  correlated  with  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  resident  Canadian  population  of  each  race  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  residual  influence  of  size.  The  adjusted  figures  were  then  expressed  as  an  index  in  terms  of 
the  figure  for  Scotland  (100)  as  a  base.    The  resulting  index  appears  in  Table  XLV.* 


•A  few  additional  oomments  about  the  method  might  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  more  mathematically-minded 
than  the  average  reader. .  In  constructing  the  index  use  was  made  only  ot  the  cases  where  the  population  density  of  a  given 
race  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  population  ot  Canada  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  Scottish  race  constitutes 
approximately  13  p.o.  ot  the  total  Canadian  population.  If  one  thinks  ot  the  percentages  of  this  race  in  the  5,000odd  munici  j 
palitics  as  arranged  in  an  array  in  order  ot  size,  only  those  cases  where  the  Scottish  represent  13  p.c.  or  over  were  made  use 
ot.  It  would  have  been  equally  possible  with  appropriate  changes  in  the  method  to  construct  an  index  using  only  the  cases) 
where  the  race  constituted  less  than  13  p.o.  Interest,  however,  is  tocussed  on  concentration  rather  than  its  absence  and  besides 
less  mechanical  work  was  involved  in  using  the  upper  portion  of  the  array  because  of  generally  fewer  cases. 

Were  the  Scottish  absolutely  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  population  ot  the  Dominion  each  municipality  would' 
show  exactly  13  p.c.  ot  that  race.  This  situation  might  be  represented  geographically  by  a  rectangle  with  each  unit  on  the 
base  or  the.horizontal-axis  representing  one  municipality  (of  which  there  are  some  5,000-odd)  md  with  the  vertical  units 
representing  percentages.  Departure  from  evenness  ot  distribution  is  indicated  by  departure  from  the  rectangular-shaped 
area.  The  cases  ot  greater  than  average  density  pile  up  on  the  right  to  form  a  triangular-shaped  area  superimposed  on  the 
right-hand  section  ot  the  rectangle.  It  is  the  size  and  shape  ot  this  triangle  which  is  used  as  a  starting  point  in  computing 
the  index.  There  is,  ot  course,  a  triangle  of  equal  area  but  of  different  shape  to  the  left  ot  the  point  ot  intersection  ot  the 
curve  formed  by  the  array  and  the  horizontal  line  of  13  p.o.  The  greater  the  concentration  in  the  cases  to  the  right  ot  the 
point  ot  intersection,  the  greater  will  be  the  deficit  to  the  left.  It  concentration  is  very  great  in  only  a  tew  municipalities  the 
triangle  will  be  tall  and  have  a  small  base.  It  concentration  is  not  far  from  normal  a  low  triangle  with  a  long  base  will  be 
formed.  Obviously,  a  tall  triangle  with  a  short  base  indicates  greater  unevenness  ot  spread  than  a  low  triangle  with  a  large 
base.  An  adequate  index  of  segregation  then  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  size  ot  the  triangle  but  the  size  ot  the 
base,  and  this  is  in  substance  what  was  involved  in  the  procedure  followed. 

The  average  deviation  was  computed  tor  the  percentages  exceeding  the  average  (13  p.c.)  and  this  was  divided  by  the 
number  ot  cases  where  the  density  exceeded  the  all-Canada  average.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  average 
deviation,  the  greater  the  average  departure  from  evenness  or  the  greater  the  segregation.  The  average  deviation,  therefore . 
occurs  in  the  numerator  of  the  crude  measure  ot  concentration  in  its  initial  form.  Conversely,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
smaller  the  number  ot  oases  in  which  the  excess  concentration  is  found,  the  greater  the  degree  ot  segregation,  and  the  larger 
the  number  ot  cases  the  less  the  segregation.  This  figure  appears,  therefore,  in  the  denominator  and  we  have  the  average 
ot  the  excess  deviations  divided  by  their  number  as  a  first  crude  index  ot  unevenness  of  spread.  By  the  use  of  the  percentage ' 
which  the  race  constitutes  ot  the  total  population  as  a  norm  from  which  to  compute  the  deviations,  allowance  is  made  in  a 
general  way  tor  the  factor  ot  size,  and  any  remaining  influence  of  this  character  is  eliminated  by  correlating  the  crude  index 
with  the  numerical  strength  ot  the  various  races,  a  device  which  is  in  quite  common  use.  The  converting  of  the  adjusted 
figures  into  an  index  with  that  for  the  Scottish  as  a  base  is  a  matter  of  mere  mechanics. 

There  is  one  assumption  in  the  above  procedure  which  requires  special  notice.  The  percentages  from  which  the  average 
deviation  was  computed  were  derived  from  municipal  data.  Each  percentage  was  given  equal  importance  yet  the  munici- 
palities varied  in  numerical  as  well  as  geographical  size.  The  latter  is  not  important  because  the  purpose  is  to  measure  the 
distribution  of  the  several  races  in  terms  ot  the  existing  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  The  inequali- 
ties in  numerical  size,  however,  do  introduce  a  potential  source  ot  error.  One  is  really  considering  as  units  ot  equal  importance 
percentages  based  on  units  of  varying  magnitude.  At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that  more  accurate  results  would  be 
obtained  by  weighting.  The  number  of  samples,  however,  was  large  in  every  case,  and  in  such  circumstances  one  has  the 
assurance  ot  Professor  Bowley  that  the  unweighted  figure  will  very  closely  approximate  the  weighted  average.  Besides, 
the  weighting  ot  the  different  percentages  according  to  the  relative  numerical  size  ot  the  municipalities  on  which 
they  were  based  would  introduce  a  different  type  ot  error  even  more  serious  than  that  involved  by  using  the  unweighted 
average.  For  if  one  were  to  give  the  percentage  tor  one  ot  the  large  municipalities  the  weight  say  of  ten,  the 
assumption  is  that  it  this  municipality  were  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  each  of  the  parts  would  show  the  same  proportion 
ot  a  given  race  as  the  municipality  as  a  whole.  Were  this  the  case,  the  net  effect  ot  the  weighting  would  merely  be  to  increase 
the  size  ot  the  sample  and  the  sample  is  large  enough  as  it  is.  However,  such  is  not  the  case  and  to  follow  that  procedure 
would  be  to  introduce  an  assumption  which  is  contrary  to  fact  in  order  to  eliminate  an  error  which  considering  the  number 
of  cases  involved  is  negligible. 
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TABLE  XLV.-INDEX  OF  SEGREGATION  FOR  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 
(Based  on  data  for  municipalities) 


Racial  Origin 

Index  of 
Segregation 

Racial  Origin 

Index  of 
Segregation 

1 .  Scottish                 

1000 
104-3 
105-0 
105-2 
146-9 
174-0 
175-7 
188-7 
220-9 
260-9 

11.  Russian       

288-9 

2,  English 

12.  Czech  and  Slovak ; 

292-1 

13.  Polish 

307-6 

4.  Irish  

14.  Roumanian  

339-1 

6.  Welsh 

404-4 

540-0 

617-4 

8.  Dutch          

18.  Italian    

808-7 

845-5 

'  895-7 

'Danish 1101 

Swedish 1431  Based  on  county  and  census  division  data  only. 

Icelandic 156[  available. 

Norwegian 188J 

n.0.8. — not  otherwise  specified. 


Separate  data  by  municipalities  not 


It  is  believed  that  the  above  index  is  a  fair  measure  of  evenness  of  spread  or  degree  of 
concentration  for  the  different  races.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  range  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  index  computed  (by  a  different  method)  for  the  several  nativities.  The  latter  was 
merely  a  rough  approximation  based  on  221  counties  and  census  divisions,  but  apart  from  the 
.  inherently  greater  reliability  of  the  present  index  by  origins,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the 
latter  should  show  a  wider  variation.  In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  municipal  data  as  a  base 
would  tend  in  itself  to  emphasize  the  attribute  of  concentration  because  where  segregation  occurs 
it  is  naturally  more  marked  in  a  population  unit  the  size  of  a  municipality  than  in  a  county  or 
census  division,  just  as  it  would  be  more  in  evidence  in  county  data  than  in  figures  covering  the 
province  or  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  French  whose  numbers 
in  Canada  are  so  large  that  soUd  French  blocs  extend  over  quite  large  areas).  Another  reason 
is  that  country  of  birth  and  origin  data  do  not  coincide.  For  example,  the  Hebrew  is  the  most 
concentrated  as  a  race,  but  his  presence  in  the  nativity  data  increases  the  evenness  of  spread  for 
the  countries  of  birth  from  which  he  comes,  e.g.,- a.  Hebrew  from  Poland  is  found  in  urban  Quebec 
while  Poles  from  the  same  country  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  Ukrainians 
from  Poland  in  still  another.  The  Ukrainians  as  a  race  tend  to  concentrate,  but  this  concen- 
tration adds  to  the  evenness  of  spread  of  those  of  Polish,  Roumanian  and  Russian  nativity. 
A  third  and  more  obvious  reason  for  the  greater  range  in  the  origin  index  is  the  choice  of  the 
Scottish  as  a  base  (100).  The  Scots  as  a  race  were  much  less  concentrated  than  immigrants 
from  Scotland.  In  constructing  an  index,  when  one  reduces  the  size  of  the  base  one  automatically 
increases  the  relative  for  such  other  members  of  the  series  as  have  not  moved.  The  figure  for 
the  Japanese  is,  therefore,  higher  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  as  a  race  are  much  more 
evenly  spread  among  the  Canadian  population  than  are  immigrants  from  Scotland. 

■  Reverting  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  index  itself,  it  is  seen  that  the  Hebrews  show  the 
highest  degree  of  segregation.  The  North  American  Indians  come  next  and  the  Italians  follow. 
The  Finnish,  Ukrainian,  Hungarian,  Roumanian,  Polish,  Czech  and  Slovak  and  Russian  origins 
follow  the  Italians  in  descending  order.  Not  one  North  Western  European  race  is  in  the  second 
half  of  the  table,  and  only  one  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European,  the  Austrian,  n.o.s.,  is  in 
the  first  half.  As  was  shown  in  the  Introduction,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  latter  group  is 
small  and  most  of  them  are  of  German  extraction.  The  Anglo-Saxons  and  French  show  the 
greatest  evenness  of  spread  and  the  least  tendency  to  segregate.  Of  the  alien  stocks,  the  Scan- 
dinavians as  a  whole  are  the  least  concentrated  and  the  German  and  Dutch  origins  only  shghtly 
more  so.  Figures  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  for  the  individual  Scandinavian  races, 
are  based  on  county  and  census  division  data  and  are  not  so  reliable  as  the  indices  in  the  table 
proper  derived  from  municipal  statistics.  They  were  computed  for  use  in  other  sections  of  this 
monograph  and  are  the  best  obtainable  from  existing  tabulations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  nativity 
index,  reference  to  Chapter  V  wH  show  whether  segregation  is  predominantly  rural  or  urban. 


CHAPTER  VII 
INTERMARRIAGE 

Introduction. — -The  study  of  the  varying  extents  to  which  intermarriage  has  occurred 
between  the  different  stocks  included  in  the  population  of  Canada  is  as  complex  as  it  is  important. 
The  first  type  of  difficulty  arises  because  of  the  limited  data  which  are  avaOable.  The  census 
does  not  publish  a  separate  classification  of  husband  and  wife  by  origins;  consequently  a  direct 
approach  to  the  study  is  impossible.  An  alternative  method  would  be  to  analyse  the  marriages 
in  the  census  year;  but  even  were  the  records  of  origins  included  in  the  provincial  official  notices 
of  marriage,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  intermingling  of  different  stocks,  as  indicated  by  such 
data,  would  be  representative  of  the  total  amount  of  intermarriage  which  had  taken  place.  It 
would  obviously  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  rate  applying  in  1931,  which  marriage  data  for  that 
year  might  supply,  would  be  applicable  to  Canadian  residents  of  long  standing  who  had  contracted 
their  marriages  in  earlier  years.  •  Further,  on  account  of  the  varying  inflow  of  immigrant  peoples, 
marriages  in  any  given  year  would  be  unreliable  as  a  guide  to  the  total  amount  of  intermarriage. 
This  is  especially  true  of  recent  decades  with  their  great  fluctuations  in  immigration.  However, 
even  if  these  objections  to  the  use  of  marriage  data  as  an  index  of  assimilation  did  not  exist, 
such  procedure  is  impossible,  since  information  as  to  origiii  is  not  available  in  the  marriage  returns. 

The  alternative  source  of  information,  on  which  of  necessity  this  study  has  been  based,  is, 
the  origin  of  the  parents  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  the  year  1931,  as  given  in  the  Annual 
Report  Vital  Statistics  1931  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  use  of  these  figures  has 
many  advantages:  first,  it  is  not  open  to  the  objections  applying  to  marriage  data.  The  jiarents 
of  the  children  born  in  1931  are  much  more  representative  of  the  married  population  with  respect 
to  origin  than  are  the  young  people  who  were  married  in  that  single  year.  Further,  such  data 
are  not  so  sensitive  to  the  inflow  of  immigrant  population.  And  finally,  there  were  over  three 
times  as  many  births  as  marriages  in  the  year  1931.  The  actual  number  of  legitimate  births 
reported  in  all  Canada  in  the  year  of  the  census  was  232,263.  For  only  600  of  those,  the  origins 
of  the  parents  are  not  given,  leaving  approximately  231,600  married  men  and  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  as  the  subject  of  study.  It  is  suggested  that  this  number  is  suflSciently  large  and 
sufficiently  representative,  at  least  for  the  earlier  sections  of  this  analysis. 

There  are,  however,  certain  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  these  data  as  a  measure  of  intermarriage. 
In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  the  infertile  marriage.  This  omission  is 
probably  not  so  serious  in  Canada  as  it  would  be  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  and  cer- 
tainly not  adequate  to  seriously  distort  the  picture.  There  is  a  second  -difficulty  which  theor- 
etically might  well  introduce  a  bias  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  command  recognition.  It  is 
possible,  indeed  probable  that,  with  certain  stocks  ethnic  endogamous  marriages  are  more  fertile 
than  exogamous  marriages,  not  for  any  biological  reasons  but  "because  of  a  greater  conservatism 
and  ignorance  of  the  type  of  people  entering  into  the  former  marriages".  To  the  extent  that  this 
obtains  the  rate  of  exogamous  marriage  would  be  under-stated  and  that  of  endogamous  marriage 
over-stated  in  the  statistics.*  There  appears  to  be  no  direct  method  of  measuring  the  possible 
extent  of  such  influence  with  available  data  but  its  probable  incidence  and  some  idea  of  its  relative 
importance  may  be  determined  by  deductive  methods.  In  the  case  of  exogamous  marriage 
between  stocks  which  are  closely  allied  culturally  and  between  persons  in  more  or  less  similar 
economic  and  social  classes,  the  effect  on  the  birth  rate  would  in  all  probability  be  negligible. 
In  this  category  might  come  marriages  between  persons  of  the  several  Central  European  origins, 
or  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the  British,  or  the  Italians  and  the  French.  Only  where  high- 
birth-rate  peoples  married  into  low-birth-rate  stocks  with  a  generally  higher  standard  of  living 
would  there  likely  appear  any  marked  lowering  in  fertility.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  the  principal  danger  of  bias  in  the  data  would  be  confined  to  intermarriage  between  the  high- 
fertility  stocks  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  For  reasons 
discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  chapter  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  any  probable 

•This  and  the  preceding  difficulty  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Niles  Carpenter  when  reviewing  the  1921  Monograph  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
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bias  of  this  nature  is  in  practice  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  appreciably  affect  the. results.  In 
any  case  it  would  not  vitiate  comparisons  between  data  for  the  two  census  dates  because,  if  it 
was  operative  at  all,  it  operated  both  in  1921  and  1931. 

In  view  of  the  great  detail  in  which  tlie  data  for  1921  were  analysed  in  the  previous  mono- 
graph* the  analysis  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  chapter  is  confined  to  totals  for  the  hnguistic 
and  geographical  groups,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
during  the  decade. 

The  Tendency  to  Marriage  within  the  Same  Origin  Group. — In  1921,  the  province 
of  Quebec  still  compiled  and  published  its  own  vital  statistics  and  the  reports  of  that  province 
were  not  comparable  with  the  figures  for  other  provinces  as  compiled  and  edited  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Since  1926,  the  vital  statistics  for  Quebec  have  been  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  for  the  other  provinces  under  the  Bureau.  In  the  present  study,  figures  for  all  Canada 
are  used,  while  in  1921,  the  basic  data  included  only  the  Registration  Area  (Canada  excluding 
Quebec).  The  figures  for  the  two  census  years,  therefore,  are  not  strictly  comparable  yet  their 
behaviour  is  on  the  whole  so  consistent  as  to  confirm  the  general  findings  in  the  earlier  study  in 
a  rather  remarkable  manner. 

Colour  and  the  cultural  diilerences  associated  therewith  again  appear  as  the  greatest  of  all 
barriers  to  intermarriage.  The  parentage  of  children  born  in  1931  indicates  that  some  92-2  p.c. 
of  the  males  and  96-2  p.c.  of  the  females  in  the  average  coloured  race  were  married  to  persons  of 
the  same  origin  as  against  93-8  p.c.  and  94-7  p.c.  in  1921,  the  percentages  in  both  cases  being 
based  on  figures  for  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Negroes  and  Indians. 

As  a  class,  both  the  men  and  women  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  stocks  still 
show  much  higher  percentages  married  to  persons  of  the  same  racial  origin  than  do  the  North 
Western  Europeans  (Table  XL VI).  During  the  last  decade,  endogamous  marriages  have  de- 
clined appreciably  for  both  geographical  groups,  the  deoMne  being  most  marked  for  the  North 
Western  European  males  and  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  females. 

The  relative  position  of  the  linguistic  groups  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  1921.  In  all 
cases  endogamy  has  decreased.  The  extent  of  the  decrease  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  with 
the  Scandinavians.!  In  1921,  57-3  p.c.  of  the  married  males  of  that  group  were  married  to 
women  of  the  same  race;  in  1931  only  45-8  p.c;  and  the  decrease  for  the  females  was  almost  as 
great.  The  dissimilarity  between  the  linguistic  groups  in  the  matter  of  endogamous  marriage 
is  not  only  large  but  actually  has  increased  during  the  decade.  In  1931  the  proportion  of  men  of 
Scandinavian  origin  who  had  intermarried  with  other  origins  (54-2  p.c.)  was  over  three  times 
greater  than  that  for  the  Slavs  (17-6  p.c.)  and  more  than  twice  that  for  the  Latins  and  Greeks 
as  a  group  (25-9  p.c).    Similar  differences  obtain  with  the  females. 

The  high  proportion  of  endogamous  marriages  for  the  women  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  is 
still  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  figures  and  reflects  among  other  things  not  only  the 
continued  existence  of  a  relatively  large  surplus  of  males,  but  a  relatively  high  degree  of  segre- 
gation. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  in  1921,  ethnic  endogamy  among  Scandinavian  females  was  more 
marked  than  among  males  of  the  same  racial  group.  This  reversal  is  doubtless  associated  with 
the  resumption  of  immigration  from  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  post-War  decade 
(see  Chapter  II).  As  in  1921,  the  women  of  Germanic  derivation  tend  to  marry  out  somewhat 
more  frequently  than  do  men  of  the  same  origin  and  by  1931  the  women  of  the  Slavic  races  as  a 
group  came  into  the  same  category.  There  was  little  or  no  change  in  the  number  of  males  per  one 
hundred  females  during  the  decade  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  racial  origins  as  a  group,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  lead  one  to  expect  consistency  of  behaviour  from  persons  in  that  classification. 
For  the  Slavic  origins  as  a  whole,  however,  the  surplus  of  males  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten- 
year  period  and  on  the  same  basis  one  would  have  expected  the  women  of  these  origins  to  have 
continued  marrying  vdthin  their  respective  ethnic  groups  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  men. 


•Op.  oil.,  Chap.  VI. 

tThe  increase  in  intermarriage  for  the  Germanic  peoples  was  probably  somewhat  greater  than  the  figures  suggest  because 
of  the  presence  of  mor*  Austrian  and  other  Eastern  European-born  Germans  among  those  who  reported  themselves  of  Ger- 
manic racial  origin  in  the  1931  returns.  The  prevalence  of  mis-statement  of  race  was  doubtless  less  marked  in  the  Vital 
Statistics  of  1931  than  in  the  census  of  that  year,  and  because  of  differences  in  cultural  background  and  more  recent  arrival 
endogamy  was  certainly  more  prevalent  among  Germans  from  Austria  and  Russia,  for  example,  than  among  other  German 
residents  of  Canada.  For  analogous  reasons  the  percentage  of  endogamous  marriage  for  the  Slavs  was  probably  lower 
than  it  should  have  been  in  1921  and  the  indicated  decline  during  the  decade  was  somewhat  too  small.  In  1921,  some 
Slavs  reported  themselves  as  married  to  Slavs  when  they  were  really  married  to  Germans — the.German  mates  not  wishing 
to  have  their  true  origin  reported. 
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Obviously  the  explanation  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  sex  distribution.  Were  it  practicable 
to  pursue  the  matter  further  it  would  probably  be  found  that  unusually  larger  numbers  of 
Canadian-born  and  -educated  young  women  of  Slavic  parentage  have  joined  the  rural-urban 
movement  which  occurred  during  the  decade,  leaving  the  farm  where  they  were  relatively  isolated 
and  frequently  racially  segregated  for  domestic,  clerical  or  factory  work  in  the  more  cosmopolitan 
industrial  centres.  It  will  be  shown  below  that,  while  under  existing  conditions  urban  residence 
per  se  may  not  favour  intermarriage  in  the  case  of  females  of  the  average  foreign  race,  a  reduction 
in  the  degree  of  segregation  has  a  potent  influence  in  promoting  inter-racial  unions. 

A  number  of  minor  changes  affecting  individual  races  have  also  occurred.  Some  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  accident  of  small  numbers,  others  are  subject  to  explanation  in  terms  of  immi- 
gration, emigration,  rural-urban  migration  and  other  population  changes  during  the  decade. 
In  general,  however,  the  situation  is  much  the  same  as  in  1921.  Assimilation  by  intermarriage 
has  proceeded  much  further  with  the  North  and  Western  Europeans  than  with  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans,  and  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  peoples  than  with  the  Slavs 
and  Latins  and  Greeks.  The  increase  in  intermarriage  has  been  considerable  for  all  major  groups 
during  the  decade. 

TABLE  XLVI.— PERCENTAGES   OF  ENDOGAMOUS   MARRIAGES,   BY    GEOGRAPHICAL    AND 
LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS'  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 

(As  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931  and  in  the  Registration  Area'  in  1921) 


Racial  Origin  Group 

1921 

1931 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

P.O. 

66-7 
83-8 

57-3 
70-S 
77-8 
85-2 

p.c. 

65-7 
86-5 

56-4 
09-3 
92-4 
85-6 

p.c. 
62-2 

81 -'e 

45-8 
68-0 
741 
82-4 

p.c. 
62-4 

82-0 

Scandinavian 

47-9 

07-1 

88-2 

Slavic 

80<6 

'  The  percentages  for  the  different  groups  refer  to  persons  marrying  within  their  own  race.    Intermarriages  with  other 
races  within  the  same  geographical  or  linguistic  group  are  not  included. 
2  Canada  excluding  QueDec. 


ASSIMILATION  BY  INTERMARRIAGE  WITH  THE  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH 

Intermarriage  with  Those  of  British  Origin. — More  important  than  intermarriage 
generally  from  the  standpoint  of  assimilation  is  the  progress  made  in  intermarriage  with  those 
of  British  and  French  origin.  As  in  the  former  section,  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the 
broad  geographical  and  linguistic  groupings.  . 

Table  XL VII  tells  a  story  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  section.  During  the  decade,  the 
percentages  for  intermarriage  with  the  British  increased  all  around  and  for  certain  stocks  by 
very  considerable  amounts.  The  figures  for^  the  Scandinavians,  for  instance,  increased  many 
times  more  than  that  for  any  of  the  other  groups.  By  1931,  the  indicated  proportion  of  North 
Western  European  married  males  who  had  married  into  the  British  stocks  was  five  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  that  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  married  males,  and  for  tlie 
women,  nearly  six  times  greater.  Intermarriage  with  the  British  has  proceeded  ten  times  further 
for  the  Scandinavians  than  for  the  Slavs.  Another  notable  feature  of  the  table  is  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  women  who  are  marrying  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Though  the  proportion  is  still  very  small,  it  appears  to  be  increasing  faster  than  that 
for  the  males  of  the  same  group  and  probably  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  section. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  situation  is  brought  out  in  Table  XL VIII.  Of  the  decennial 
increase  of  4  •  5  p.c.  in  the  proportion  of  married  males  of  North  Western  European  origins  marrying 
outside  their  races,  3-2  p.c.  or  between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  married  British;  in  the 
case  of  the  women  of  this  geographical  group  of  origins,  increased  intermarriage  with  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  extraction  was  more  than  adequate  to  account  for  the  total  increase  in  intermarriage 
indicating  a  net  relative  decUne  in  intermarriage  with  non-British  stocks.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  North  Western  Europeans  as  a  whole  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Scandinavians. 
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In  the  case  of  the  males  of  this  group  nine  out  of  every  ten  additional  exogamous  marriages  were 
v,ith  Anglo-Saxons;  for  the  women  of  this  group,  while  the  number  married  to  Anglo-Saxons 
was  9-0  greater  per  hundred  married  women,  total  exogamous  marriages  were  only  8-5  greater 
per  hundred  at  the  close  of  the  decade. 

With  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  as  a  whole  the  situation  was  quite  different. 
Intel-marriage  with  the  British  accounted  for  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  increase  in  exogamy 
among  males  and  only  one-half  in  the  case  of  the  women.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Such  increase  as  is  occurring  in  intermarriage  is  with  stocks  other  than  the 
British  for  the  males  of  Latin  and  Greek  origins  and  the  Slavs  of  both  sexes  but  the  same  is  not 
true  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  women  as  a  group.  Though  intermarriage  of  Latin  and  Greek 
women  has  not  progressed  far  on  the  whole  up  to  the  present  time,  practically  the'  entire  increase 
of  the  past  decade  is  attributable  to  marriages  with  Anglo-Saxons.  Reasons  for  certain  of  these 
differences  are  suggested  in  subsequent  sections  of  the  chapter. 

Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  analysis,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  absolute  magnitude  of 
the  figures  on  intermarriage  with  persons  of  British  origin.  Important  as  are  the  differences 
between  the  various  stocks  in  the  relative  degrees  to  which  they  have  mixed  and  are  mixing  with 
British  stock,  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  proportions  is  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  significance, 
for  they  indicate  the  amount  of  assimilation  by  marriage  which  has  already  taken  place.  Assimi- 
lation by  this  means  has  made  some  progress  among  most  of  the  North  Western  European  peoples. 
It  has  scarcely  begun  with  the  South,. Eastern  and  Central  Europeans.  About  one-third  'of  the 
men  and  women  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  over  one-fifth  of  those  of  Germanic  origin  had  inter- 
married with  British  stock  by  1931,  as  against  less  than  4  p.c.  of  the  Slavs.  About  one-tenth  of 
the  Greek  and  ItaUan  married  men  had  married  Anglo-Saxons,  but  only  one  in  twenty  of  their 
women  had  taken  husbands  from  the  British  stocks.  The  possibihty  of  a  certain  amount  of 
bias  OTOng  to  reduced  birth  rates  on  the  part  of  persons  of  Slavic  and  Latin  and  Greek  origins 
marrying  Anglo-Saxons  was  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this  chapter  and  is  discussed  in 
the  subsequent  section  on  assimilability  with  the  British.  After  making  all  reasonable  allowance 
for  such  a  possibility  it  still  seems  apparent  that  many  of  the  ingredients  in  Canada's  "melting 
pot"  have  as  yet  scarcely  begun  tp  dissolve  in  so  far  as  intermarriage  with  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon 
stocks  is  a  criterion. 

TABLE  XLVII.-PERCENTAGES  OF  MARRIED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN 
RACIAL  ORIGINS  MARRIED  INTO  BRITISH  STOCKS,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 
LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  ORIGINS',  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 
(As  indicated  by  tho  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931  and  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1921) 


1921 

1931 

Males    ' 

Females 

Males 

Females 

North  Western  European 

p.c. 
■21-3 
4-2 

22-2 
20-6 
10-6 
2-7 

p.c. 
22-3 
2-1 

24-7 

21-4 

1-3 

2-4 

p.c. 
24-5 
4-5 

32-3 
21-8 
10-7 
3-0 

p.c. 
25-8 
4.4 

33-7 
23'4 
5-2 
3-9 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

Scandinavian 

Germanic 

Latin  and  Greek 

Slavic 

TABLE  XLVIII.-INCREASE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  MARRIED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  EUROPEAN 

RACIAL  ORIGINS  (1)  MARRIED  OUTSIDE  THE  RACE  AND  (2)  MARRIED  INTO  BRITISH 

RACES,  BY  GE0GR.4.PHICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  ORIGINS' 

CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 

.  (As  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  bora  in  Canada  in  1931  and  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1921) 


Racial  Origin  Group 


North  Western  European 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European, 


Scandinavian. 
Germanic. 


Latin  and  Greek. 
Slavic 


Increase  in  Percentage  Married 


Outside  Race 


Males       Females 


4-5 
2-2 

HE 
2-8 
3-7 
2-8 


3-3 
4-5 

8-5 

-2-2 

4-2 

8-0 


Into  British  Stocics 


Males       Females 


3-2 
0-3 

10- 1 
1-3 
0-1 
0-3 


3-5 
2-3 

90 
20 
41 
1-5 


'  See  footnote  1,  Table  XLVI. 
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Intermarriage  with  Those  of  French  Origin.— Table  XLIX  shows  the  amount  of  inter- 
marriage which  has  taken  place  between  persons  of  Continental  European  origins  and  the 
French.  The  figures  for  1921  are  based  on  the  Registration  Area;  those  for  1931  are  for  Canada 
including  Quebec.  The  inclusion  of  Quebec  in  the  data  for  1931  introduces  a  potential  error  of 
first  magnitude  when  comparing  the  figures  for  the  two  dates  because  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  French  of  Canada  are  domiciled  in  that  province.  The  error  is  only  considerable,  however, 
where  a  significant  proportion  of  a  foreign  stock  is  also  resident  in  that  province  as  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  Greek  and  Itahan  derivation.  Since  a  large  number  of  persons  of  the  latter  origins 
have  settled  in  the  urban  centres  of  French-speaking  Canada,  intermarriage  between  the  males 
of  these  races  and  women  of  French  racial  origin  had  doubtless  already  attained  a  measure  of 
importance  prior  to  1921.  The  indicated  increase  in  intermarriage  as  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  1921  and  1931  figures  should,  therefore,  be  greatly  discounted.  The  same  does  not  apply 
to  anything  like  the  same  degree  to  the  other  linguistic  groups.  With  that  single  exception 
which  is  attributable  to  lack  of  comparability  of  the  figures,  the  situation  ^vith  respect  to  inter- 
marriage between  alien  stocks  and  the  French  is  very  similar  to  that  in  1921  save  for  consistent 
though  absolutely  small  increases  all  round. 

For  the  North  Western  Europeans  as  a  group  intermarriage  wth  the  British  had  proceeded 
seven  to  nine  times  further  than  with  the  French  by  the  date  of  the  last  census  and  for  the  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  two  to  four  times  further.*  These  differences  are  in  part  a  matter 
of  relative  numerical  strength  of  the  British  and  French  races  in  Canada,  in  part  a  matter  of 
geographical  distribution  of  the  different  origins  and  partly  a  matter  of  racial  preference,  using 
the  term  "racial"  in  its  widest  connotation.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  as  in  1921,  the  relative 
amounts  of  intermarriage  for  the  males  of  the  Scandinavian,  Germanic  and  Latin  and  Greek 
origins  follows  the  reverse  order  in  the  two  tables  (Tables  XLVII  and  XLIX).  That  is  to  say, 
those  who  have  married  least  with  the  British  have  married  to  the  greatest  extent  with  the  French 

and  vice  versa. 

Table  L  serves  as  an  index  of  the  total  amount  of  assimil.ation  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Continental  European  races  with  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country  and  because  of  its  summary 
character  merits  careful  perusal. 

^0  difference  between  the  amount  of  intermarriage  of  alien  stocks  witll  the  British  and  the  French  is  under-stated  to 
the  extent  that  birth  rates  were  excessively  reduced  by  intermarriage  with  the  British  thus  curtailing  in  like  measure  the 
chances  of  persons  who  had  contracted  such  marriages  appearing  as  parents  m  the  1931  birth  statistics.  One  would  expect 
tEostnSed  decline  in  births  where  high-fertility  races  hk.  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  married  Anglo- 
Saxons  Birth  rates  would  riot  be  reduced  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  (if  at  all),  by  the  intermamage  of  such  races 
with  the  French  since  the  French  are  also  among  the  high-fertihty  stocks  in  the  Dominion  (bee  Ohap.  Am). 

TABLE    XT  IX -PERCENTAGES   OF   MARRIED   MEN  AND   WOMEN   OF  CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN 
'RACIAL  ORIGINS  MARRIISD  INTO  FRENCH  STOCK,  BY  GEOGRAPbllCAL  AND  LINGUISTIC    , 
GROUPING  OF  ORIGlNSi,  CANADA,  192I^AND  1931 
(As  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  cliildren  born  in  Canada  in  1931  and  m  the  Registr.ttion  Area  in  1921) 


Racial  Origin  Group 


North  Western  European -. 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European. 


Scandinavian 

Germanic 

Latin  and  Greek. 
Slavic 


1921 


Males 


2-7 
10 


2-9 
0-5 


Females 


2-3 
0-4 

1 

2-4 
0-2 
0-4 


Males 


3-5 
2-1 

31 
3-5 
71 
M 


Females 


2-4 
2-9 
1-5 
0-9 


1  See  footnote  1,  Table  XLVI. 


TABIE  L -PERCENTAGES  OF  MARRIED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN  RACIAL 
'  ORIGINS  MARRIED  INTO  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  STOCKS,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 

LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  ORIGINS',  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 
•    (As  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931  and  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1921) 


Racial  Origin  Group 


North  Western  European 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European. 


Scandinavian 

Germanic 

Latin  and  Greek. 
Slavic 


192! 


Males       Females 


p.c. 

240 

6-2 

24-1 

22-8 

13-5 

3-2 


p.e. 


24-6 
2-6 

26-4 

23 
1-5 
2-8 


1931 


Males       Females 


28-0 
6-6 

35-4 
25 
178 
41 


p.c. 


28-0 
5-4 

30-1 

26-3 

0-7 

4-8 


1  See  footnote  1,  Table  XLVI. 
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CORRELATION  BETWEEN  INTERMARRIAGE  AND  SELECTED 
INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

Hitherto  attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  amount  of  intermarriage  which  had  taken 
place  prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  census  (1931)  and  the  -progress  of  this  method  of  assimilation 
during  the  preceding  inter-censal  decade.  It  was  found  that  the  several  groups  of  origins  varied 
greatly,  both  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  intermai'riage  with  other  races  generally  and  with 
the  British  and  French  stocks  in  particular.  An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  determine  how 
far  those  differences  are  attributable  to  causes  of  a  predominantly  racial  nature  and  how  far  they 
are  associated  with  more  or  less  extraneous  circumstances,  such  as  length  of  Canadian  residence, 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  origin  group  and  so  on.  In  the  present  section  of  the  study  jive 
independent  variables  are  related  to  general  intermarriage  data  for  individual  origins.  The  first 
three  variables  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  1921  correlation,  viz.,  length  of  residence,  sex 
distribution  and  size  of  group.  In  addition,  two  other  factors  are  introduced.  The  recent  1931 
Census  tabulations  permitted  the  computation  and  inclusion  of  an  index  of  segregation  and  a 
percentage  rural-urban  distribution  of  adult  males  for  individual  origins.  Of  these  five  variables 
length  of  residence  and  size  of  the  group  are  almost  entirely  non-racial  in  character;  with  the 
remaining  three,  racial  elements  enter  in  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  correlation,  therefore,  it  \vill  be  necessary  to  examine  with  some  care  the  precise  significance 
of  each  of  the  series  used  and  the  nature  of  its  relation  to  the  amount  of  intermarriage. 

That  such  factors  affect  the  number  of  exogamous  marriages  is  readily  seen.  The  mere 
fact  of  recent  arrival  may  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  intermarriage,  and  certain  peoples 
which  show  small  percentages  intermarrying  may  not  be  averse  to  mixing  with  other  stocks 
but  may  merely -have  lacked  opportunity.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  a  group  has 
been  resident  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  the  larger  will  tend  to  be  the  proportion  who  have 
married  outside  the  group.  Similarly,  the  greater  the  degree  of  geographical  segregation,  the 
smaller  \vill  be  the  expected  amount  of  mixed  marriages,  and  the  greater  the  diffusion  the  larger 
the  amount.  The  greater  the  surplus  of  males  of  marriageable  age  in  a  given  group,  the  greater 
will  be  the  proportion  who  will  have  to  find  partners  in  other  stocks  if  they  are  to  marry.  Further, 
the  larger  the  percentage  a  given  group  constitutes  of  the  total  population,  the  greater  is  the 
chance  of  that  group  being  self-contained  in  respect  to  marriage.  The  mathematical  probability 
^  of  a  German  taking  a  German  wife  is  greater  if  there  are  fifty  German  women  in  every  one  hundred 
women  of  the  population  than  if  there  are  only  five  or  ten.  Again  urban  life  is  as  a  rule  much 
more  cosmopolitan  than  is  rural.  The  many  social,  educational,  occupational,  rehgious  and 
other  contacts  associated  with  city  life  might  normally  be  expected  to  promote  intermarriage. 
The  nature  of  the  above  relationships  is  more  or  less  obvious.  It  now  remains  to  comment  on 
the  specific  statistical  series  employed. 

Length  of  Residence. — The  first  problem  was  to  secure  a  satisfactory  index  of  length  of 
residence.  In  Chapter  III  the  percentages  of  Canadian  and  United  States  born  in  the  several, 
stocks  were  used  in  discussing  this  question.  For  rough  comparisons  they  served  fairly  well, 
but  while  long  residence  is  almost  invariably  the  most  important  cause  of  a  high  percentage 
North  American-born,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  other  factors  are  involved.  First,  birth 
rate;  a  stock  with  a  high  birth  rate  will  show  a  higher  percentage  Canadian-  and  United  States- 
born  than  one  with  a  low  birth  rate,  assuming  that  other  things  are  equa;l  in  all  respects.  Further, 
a  group  of  immigrants  among  whom  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal  will  show  a  higher 
percentage  born  in  North  America  after  a  given  period,  than  one  with  a  large  surplus  of  males. 
A  surplus  of  unmarried  males  does  not  reproduce  itself,  while,  when  the  numbers  are  approxi- 
mately equal,  the  implication  is  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  adult  men  and  women  are  married 
and  making  additions  to  the  numbers  of  their  respective  origins  born  on  this  continent.  Finally, 
in  cases  where  there  has  occurred  a  recent  revival  of  immigration  from  abroad,  and  in  compara- 
tively great  volume,  the  percentage  Canadian-  and  United  States-born  may  be  reduced  to  an 
appreciably  greater  extent  than  is  the  average  length  of  residence  of  married  adults  of  the  same 
origin.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  imniigration  has  been  arrested  for  a  few  years,  a  moderately 
prohfic  stock  may  show  an  inordinately  high  proportion  born  on  this  continent  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  generally  that  the  larger  the  percentage 
of  a  particular  origin  North  American-born,  the  longer  will  tend,to  be  the  average  length  of 
North  American  residence  of  married  persons,  as  well  as  others  in  that  racial  category  and  in  the 
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absence  of  a  more  precise  method  of  measuring  the  duration  of  the  North  American  domicile  for 
the  different  stocks  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  above  index. 

The  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  percentage  North  Ainerican-born  in  preference  to  the  percentage 
Canadian-born  as  an  index  of  length  of  residence  are  two:  first,  a  large  percentage  of  certain 
origins,  notably  Scandinavian,  immigrated  to  Canada  from  the  United  States;  and  second, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  cultures  in  the  two  countries,  residence  in  the  United  States  is  the 
virtual  equivalent  of  residence  in  Canada  in  so  far  as  its  effects  on  intermarriage  are  concerned. 

Sex  Distribution. — Here  the  significant  ratio  is  that  between  the  number  of  males  and  females 
of  marriageable  age.  The  surplus  of  adult  males  per  one  hundred  adult  females  was  therefore 
computed  for  each  of  the  origins  for  which  data  were  available,  and  the  resulting  series  was 
introduced  into  the  correlations  as  the  second  independent  variable.  The  sex  distribution  of 
a  given  origin  group  is  partly  a  matter  of  accident  or  circumstance  quite  independent  of  race. 
Recency  of  immigration  is  a  frequent  cause  of  a  large  surplus  of  males.  Sometimes,  a  large 
surplus  is  attributable  to  legal  restrictions  on  immigration;  as  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  there  are  many  instances  where  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  emigrating  are  determined  by 
economic  and  other  conditions  in  the  homeland  of  an  essentially  non-racial  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  sex  distribution  is  probably  also  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  origin.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  III,  with  certain  peoples  emigration  to  Canada  includes  very  large  proportions 
of  unattached  males  while  with  others  it  is  predominantly  a  family  movement.  However, 
that  may  be,  marked  differences  do  appear  in  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  the  several  stocks 
in  Canada  and  these  differences  constitute  a  proximate  cause  of  variations  in  the  amounts  of 
intermarriage.  The  mathematical  chance  of  a  man  marrying  a  woman  of  the  same  origin  is 
much  less  in  a  group  with  a  large  surplus  of  males  than  in  one  where  the  sexes  are  numerically  equal. 
Conversely,  the  chance  of  a  woman  taking  a  husband  of  the  same  stock  is  greater  if  there  is  a 
large  surplus  of  males  from  which  to  choose  and  smaller  if  the  surplus  is  small  or  an  actual  shortage 
e.xists.* 

The  Size  of  tiie  Group. — A  third  factor  which  is  in  no  way  hereditary  and  at  the  same  time 
can  be  definitely  measured,  is  the  proportion  that  the  adults  of  the  several  groups  constitute 
of  the  total  adult  population.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the  group  the  more  easily 
it  will  be  assimilated  by  marriage  with  the  numerically  dominant  groups  among  which  it  is 
placed,  and  conversely,  the  larger  the  group  the  greater  the  difficulty.  One  might  cite  instances 
from  Table  43  to  illustrate  the  point.  As  in  the  case  of  length  of  residence  and  sex  distribution, 
however,  there  are  many  instances  where  it  is  submerged  by  other  influences. 

Segregation. — The  tendency  to  segregate  is  much  more  marked  with  some  of  the  foreign 
stocks  in  Canada  than  with  others.  It  is  evident  among  rural  as  well  as  urban  people.  The 
mere  reducing  of  the  chances  of  meeting  and  mixing  with  other  stocks  is  a;  real  hindrance  to  inter- 
marriage and  when  coupled  with  social  and  cultural  characteristics  which  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country  it  may  prove  a  barrier  of  first  importance.  How  far  the 
geographical  concentration  of  the  different  stocks  is  the  result  of  population  traits  and  how  far 
it  is  the  consequence  of  the  circumstances  of  settlement  was  discussed  in  Chapter  VI  in  which 
will  be  found  the  index  of  segregation  employed  in  this  section  of  the  study. 

Rural  and  Urban  Distribution.— As  with  segregation,  rural-urban  distribution  is  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  "origin"  using  the  term,  of  course,  in  its  broad  sense.  Certain  groups,  as  we 
find  them  in  Canada  at  least,  are  essentially  urban  and  others  are  predominantly  rural.  The 
particular  series  made  use  of  in  the  subsequent  correlation  is  the  percentage  of  adult  males  of 
each  origin  domiciled  in  urban  centres  in  1931. 

Correlation.— When  the  amount  of  intermarriage  is  compared  with  any  one  of  the  five 
factors  mentioned  above,  it  is  found  that  the  others  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  sometunes 
counteracting  and  sometimes  accentuating  the  effect  of  the  factor  under  consideration.  The 
fact  is  that  all  five  are  operative  at  the  same  time.  Now  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  determine 
both  their  combined  and  several  effects  on  intermarriage— their  combined  effect,  because  if  they 
do  not  account  for  the  actual  proportions  of  intermarriage  occurring,  other  influences  must  be  at 
work.  The  separate  influence  of  each  is  significant  because  it  assists  in  explaining  the  present 
situation  and  also  constitutes  a  basis  for  prediction  as  to  the  future.  The  method  of  multiple 
and  partial  correlation  enables  one  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  stocks 

TTwill  be  shown  below  that  in  the  case  ot  males  this  element  of  chance  is  more  than  offset  by  other  circumstances 
associated  with  sex  distribution.  >    ' 
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examined,  and  the  regression  equation  makes  possible  prediction  of  the  expected  amount  of  inter- 
marriage for  each  group  in  terms  of  the  five  independent  variables,  viz.,  length  of  residence, 
surplus  males,  size  of  the  origin  group,  the  degree  of  segregation  and  rural-urban  distribution. 
Two  correlations  were  computed,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females.  In  the  &st, 
■  the  proportion  of  exogamous  marriages  among  males  of  each  origin  was  taken  as  the  dependent 
variable;  in  the  second,  the  proportion  of  exogamous  marriages  among  females.  These  pro- 
portions were  derived  from  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  not  in  one  year  as  was  the 
case  with  the  .percentages  used  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  chapter  for  groups  of  origins,  but  on 
the  parentage  of  children  born  in  the  three  years  centering  on  that  in  which  the  census  was  taken, 
viz.,  1930,  1931  and  1932.  The  underlying  data  thus  covered  some  692,000  cases  of  which  137,000 
were  non-Anglo-Saxon  and  non-French.  It  was  thought  wise  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sample 
in  this  section  of  the  analysis  where  the  behaviour  of  the  figures  for  individual  races  is  being 
examined.  The  data  include  all  races  for  which  complete  statistics  covering  all  five  variables 
were  available — a  total  of  eighteen.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  number  was  not  larger.  Despite 
the  limited  number  of  cases,  however,  the  correlations  seem  to  be  of  considerable  significance. 


CORRELATION  ON  INTERMARRIAGE  OF  MALES, 

BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN, 

CANADA,  1931 

P.C.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  BY  CORREUTION 

INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 

RELATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENTS 
IN  THE  PREDICTION 

'^ 

i 

SEGREGATION 
LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 
SIZE  OF  GROUP 
PERCENTAGE  URBAN 

— 

SURPLUS  MALES 

1 

Fio.  33.  The  five  independent  variables  noted  above  accounted  tor  70  p.o.  of  the  variability  in  the  progress  of  inter- 
marriage for  the  males  of  the  several  racial  origins_(as  shown  by  the  parentage  of  children  born  between  1930  and  1932  in 
Canada).  Segregation  (and  ethnic  characteristics  associated  therewith)  appears  a^  the  greatest  deterrent  to  cross-marriage. 
Long  North  American  residence,  small  numerical  size  and  large  proportions  urban  are  favourable  to  intermarriage  on  the 
part  of  males.   The  size  of  the  male  surplus  has  little  weight. 


A  value  of  R  =  -83  was  obtained  for  the  males  and  one  of  R  ='  -85  for  the  females 
and  suitable  tests  were  applied  to  prove  their  reUabiUty.  As  customarily  interpreted  these 
multiple  coefficients  mean  that  length  of  residence,  surplus  of  males,  size  of  the  origin  group, 
the  degree  of  segregation  and  rural-urban  distribution  combine  to  account  for  just  under  70  p.c. 
of  the  differences*  in  the  proportions  who  have  intermarried  in  the  case  of  the  males  and  just 
over  71  p.c.  in  the  case  of  the  females;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  it  makes  clear  that  the 
five  factors  themselves  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  account  for  the  entire  spread  between  the 
figures  for  the  several  stocks  (see  Figs.  33  and  35).  There  is  a  residuum,  moderate  to  be  sure, 
but  which  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  physical,  psychological,  social  and  other  pecuUarities 
associated  with  the  various  stocks.  The  nature  of  this  residuum  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  due  course. 


*The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  variability— the  squares  of  the  differences. 
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'  '  The  regression  equations  were  as  follows: — 

Xi  (males)    =  -3552  Xj  -  -0116  X,  -  5-5261  X4  -  -0600  X5  +  -1872  Xj  +  29-3421 
X,  (females)  =  -0138  X2  -  -0642  X3  -  2-6044  X4  -  -0496  Xs  -  -1092  Xe  +  67-0713 
where  Xi  =in  the  first  correlation,  the  percentage  of  married  males  in  a  given  stock  who  had 
intermarried;  in  the  second,  the  percentage  of  married  females  in  a  given  stock  who 
had  intermarried; 
X2  =  the  percentage  of  the  stock  North  American-born; 
.    .  X3  =  the  surplus  adult  males  per  one  hundred  adult  females; 

X4;=  the  percentage  which  the  adults. of  each  origin  constitute  of  the  total  adult  popu- 

.  ■  lation  of  Canada; 
Xs  ?^  the  index  of  segregation;        . 
Xs  =  the  percentage  of  adult  males  residing  in  urban  parts. 

A  glance  at  the  equation  for  the  males  confirms  our  a  priori  reasoning  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  four  of  the  independent  variables  and  the  amount  of  intermarriage.  Other 
things  being  equal,  an  increase  of  1  p.c.  in  the  percentage  North  American-born  increases 
■the  expected  proportion  of  males  intermarrying  by  0 -  3552  p.c.  and  an  addition  of  a  similar  amount 
jto  the  proportion  living  in  urban  parts  raises  the  anticipated  proportion  of  exogamous  marriages 
by  0-1872  p.c.  Conversely,  an  addition  of  1  p.c.  to  the  proportion  which  the  adults  of 
any'  origin  constitutes  of  the  total  adult  population  and  an  increase  of  one  point  in  the  index 
of  segregation  reduces  the  expected  amount  of  cross-marriage  by  5-6261  and  0-0600  p.c, 
respectively. 

1  In  the  case  of  the  males,  sex  distribution  behaved  contrary  to  anticipation.  Were  the 
'feurplusof  males  important  in  either  the  simple  or  multiple  correlations  the  above  fact  would 
be  significant.  Such,  however,  was  anything  but  the  case!  The  weight  of  sex  inequality  in 
the  aimple,  .correlation  when  compared  with  that  of  segregation,  for  example,  was  as  1  to  100  and 
in  ttie'muitiple  as  0-4  to  100.  In  view  of  the  negligible  magnitude  of  its  association  with  inter- 
marriage in  either  case,  the  fact  that  the  simple  association  followed  expectation  in  being  positive 
in  actual  practice  but  negative  when  the  influence  of  othei-  related  factors  was  taken  out  of  it, 
is  of  little  consequence.  The  change  of  sign  could  easily  have  been  purely  accidental.  The 
i-eally  significant  finding  is  the  smallness  of  the  influence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  surplus  of  males 
in  accounting  for  differences  in  the  proportions  of  males  marrying  outside  the  race.  Some 
i-easons  for  this  lack  of  association -will  be  suggested  presently.  ■ 

!  The.  equation  for  the  females  is  subject  to  an  analogous  method  of  interpretation.  The 
longer  the  North  /Vmerican  residence,  the  larger  is  the  expected  amount  of  intermarriage.  Con- 
versely, the  larger  the  surplus  of  adult  males,  the  larger  the  size  of  the  group,  the  greater  the  degree 
of  segregation  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  males  living  in  urban  centres,  the  smaller  is  the 
amount  of  intermarriage. 

Here  also  one  of  the  variables  behaves  contrary  to  pre-conceived  ideas  on  the  subject.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  males  of  a  given  race  urban,  the  smaller  is  the 
proportion  of  females  contracting  exogamous  marriages.  This  finding  is  in  curious  contrast 
to  that  for  the  males.  The  more  of  them  in  urban  centres  the  larger  is  the  number  who  marry 
out,  presumably  because  of  .the  more  cosmopoUtan  character  of  urban  life  and  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  females  of  other  origins  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  social  activities. 
In  view  of  the  drastic  shortage  of  females  in  the  majority  of  immigrant  races  this  opportunity 
for  diverse  and  frequent  social  contacts  expresses  itself  in  increased  numbers  of  exogamous 
marriages.  With  the  females  on  the  other  hand,  the  dominant  effect  seems  to  derive  from  a 
greater  variety  of  choice  as  between  eligible  males  of  the  same  origin.  The  surplus  males  have 
to  marry  out  if  they  marry  at  all.  Not  so  with  the  females.  For  the  females  of  the  average 
foreign  race  city  life  per  se  appears  to  facilitate  their  finding  a  suitable  mate  of  their  own  stock 
and  thus  avoiding  marriage  into  an  alien  race.     The  net  effect,  however,  is  relatively  small. 

Reverting  now  to  the  equations  themselves  it  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of  a  change  of  one 
point  or  1  p.c.  are  by  no  means  equal  in  the  case  of  all  five  variables.  A  more  definite 
idea  of  their  actual  importance  in  explaining  differences  in  the  expected  amounts  of  intermarriage 
for  the  different  races  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  the  standard  deviations  of  X2,  X3,  X4, 
Xs  and  Xs  in  the  regression  equations.  When  this  is  done  it  is  found  that  variations  in  the 
degree  of  segregation  which  actually  existed  in  1931,  in  the  case  of  the  males  were  on  the  average 
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over  twice  as  significant  in  explaining,  differences  in  the  amounts  of  intermarriage  asany  one  of 
the  other  factors  and  in  the  case  of  the  females  were  half  again  more  important  than  all  other 
factors  combined.  The  relative  significance  attaching  to  each  in  the  prediction  may  be  stated 
more  precisely  by  the  use  of  weights: —  '         . 


RELATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FIVE  VARIABLES  IN  THE  PREDICTIONS 

Males 

Females 

Variable 

Weight 

Variable 

Weight 

Xe  segregation) 

100 
43 
36 
25 
3 

100 
23 
20 

Xj  length  of  residence) 

X4  size  ot  group) 

Xn  percentage  urban) 

Xs  surplus  males) 

-    2 

These  figures  are  graphically  presented  in  Figs.  33  and  35. 

With  the  males,  differences  in  the  percentage  North  American-born  (length  of  residence) 
ranked  next  to  segregation  in  importance.  The  size  of  the  group  came  third  and  percentage 
urban  fourth.  iVs  was  mentioned  above,  differences  in  sex  distribution  were  of  negligible  import- 
ance in  the  prediction  as  in  the  correlation  itself. 

The  same  is  not  true  in  the  prediction  for  the  females.  ^Vhile  segregation  has  even  greater 
weight  as  a  deterrent  to  intermarriage  in  the  case  of  females  (probably  because  it  is  more  marked 
with  them  than  with  the  more  mobile  males)  sex  distribution  has  slightly  more  importance  than 
either  the  size  of  the  group  or  the  rural-urban  distribution'.  The  logical  explanation  would  seem 
to  be  the  larger  the  range  of  choice  the  more  likely  is  the  female  to  find  a  suitable  mate  of  her 
own  origin,  the  reasoning  being  similar  to  the  suggested  explanation  of  the  negative  association 
between  female  intermarriage  and  percentage  urban  discussed  above. 

Why  is  sex  distribution  so  unimportant  in  the  case  of  males?  The  answer  in  part  seems  to 
be  in  the  high  negative  simple  correlation  (r  =  -  •  65)  between  length  of  residence  and  the  size 
of  the  surplus  of  males.  The  surplus  males  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  the  new  arrivals.  They 
comprise  in  the  main  the  floating,  single,  immigrant  population  who  as  a  rule  are  possessed  of 
neither  the  means  nor  the  will  to  marry  and  settle  down.  The  fact  that  their  number  exceeds 
the  number  of  females  in  the  corresponding  origin  by  50  or  200p.c.  seems  to  make  no  material 
difference  to  the  progress  of  intermarriage  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  It  is  geographical  distri- 
bution and  length  of  residence  that  count. 

And  this  leads  to  another  curious  difference  between  males  and  females.  Neither  in  the 
simple  nor  the  multiple  correlations  nor  in  the  prediction  has  length  of  residence  any  appreciable 
connection  with  the  proportion  of /emaZes  marrying  outside  their  race.  Why  should  it  have 
unless  it  is  a  case  of  marrying  into  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon  or  French  stocks?  With  only  a  few 
exceptions  femOiles  of  alien  stocks  do  not  do  that  to  any  appreciable"  extent.  The  barriers  are 
too  great  and  besides  there  is  no  occasion  for  doing  so.  With  an  excess  of  males  not  only  of 
their  own  but  of  allied  origins,  females  of  immigrant  stocks  are  in;  great  demand.  For  them  the 
conditioning  factor  \vith  exogamous  as  with  endogamous  marriages  seems  to  be  the  opportunity 
of  getting  acquaiftted. '  Long  North  American  residence  appears  to'  be  of  no  particular  advantage 
to  the  female  in  finding  an  acceptable  husband  of  her  own  or  alien  stock,  so  long  as  it  is  not  a 
question  of  intermarriage  with  the  British.*  '.  ;  , 

Conditions  favourable  to  assimilation  of  females  by  intermarriage  would  appear  to  be  first 
and  foremost,  the  absence  of  bloc  settlement  either  in  urban-or  rural  areas;  second,  the  presence 
of  alien  stocks  in  numerically  small  minorities,  and  third,  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes.  Were 
the  latter  conditions  realized,  urban  residence  would  probably  be  found  as  favourable  to  inter- 
marriage by  the  females  as  it  now  is  by  the  males,  and  the  passage  of  time  in  due  course  would 
tend  to  take  care  bf  racial  assimilation  by  intermarriage,  in  so  far  a3  it  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  presence  of  existing  religious  barriers.  Unfortunately,  the  basic  prerequisites  for  speedy 
racial  assimilation  are  far  from  being  realized  in  Canada  to-day,  and  are  not  likely  to  occur  in 
the  discernible  future,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  immigrant  stocks  assimilation  by 
intermarriage  otU  continue  to  proceed  very  slowly.     This  statement  applies  with  particular 

'In  the  case  of  intermarriage  with  the  British,  length  of  North  American  residence  is  a  determining  factor  second  only 
to  religion  in  importance.  Presumably,  the  same  would  apply  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  intermarriage  with  the  Frenort  . 
42397— 9i  ' 
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force  to  intermarriage  between  alien  stocks  and  the  dominant  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  inhabitants 
of  the  Dominion  (see  the  following  sections). 

By  substituting  in  the  above  equations  values  for  X2,  X3,  Xt,  X5  and  X5  as  given  in  Table 
43  the  expected  value  of  Xi  was  computed  for  the  males  and  the  females  of  each  origin.  The 
actual  amount  of  intermarriage  was  then  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  expected  in  each  case 
and  the  results,  arranged  in  rank,  appear  below.     They  are  presented  graphically  in  Fig.  34; 

T\BLE  LI  -ACTUAL  INTERMARRIAGE  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  EXPECTED,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN 
AND  SEX,  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  RANK,  CANADA,  1931 


Males 


Rank 


Racial  Origin 


Italian. ; 

Finnish 

Hebrew 

Swedish 

Danish 

Belgian.^ 

Norwegian 

Dutch 

German 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Icelandic 

Polish 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Ukrainian 

Austrian 

Indian 

Hungarian 


Actual 
Inter- 
marriage 
as  P.C.  of 
Expected 


230 

160 

150 

149 

130 

129 

128 

100 

97 

94 

85 

SO 

72 

70 

69 

63 

56 

45 


Females  ' 


Rank 


Racial  Origin 


Italian 

Finnish 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Dutch 

ian 

PolFsh 

German 

Icelandic 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Roumanian 

Indian 

Austrian 

Ukrainian 

Russian 

Hungarian 


Actual 
Inter- 
marriage 
as  P.C.  ot 
Expected 


300 

159 

143 

133 

118 

110 

105 

93 

91 

89 

83 

83 

77 

74 

74 

57 

57 


■  Hebrews  omitted.   Their  expectation  was 
the  actual  as  a  percentage  o!  the  expected. 


-1 '50  P.O.,  the  actual  was  lOp.c.    It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  express 


ACTUAL  INTERMARRIAGE  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  EXPECTED, 

ON   BASIS  OF  CORRELATION   FOR  MALES, 

BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN,  CANADA,  1931 


RACIAL  ORIGIN 


ACTUAL  AS  PERCENTAGES 

OF  EXPECTED 

50  100  150         200 


RACIAL  ORIGIN 


ACTUAL  AS  PERCENTAGES 
OF  EXPECTED 
0  50  100  150         200 


Fig  34  After  making  allowance  for  differences  in  the  five  characteristics  included  in  the  correlation,  the  actual  amount 
of  intermarriage  exceeded  expectation  in  the  case  of  all  but  one  of  the  North  Western  European  races  while  with  the  majority 
of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  it  materially  tell  short  of  expectation. 
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The  precise  meaning  of  these  figures  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  On  the  basis  of 
existing  sex  and  rural-urban  distribution,  the  size  of  the  group  in  Canada,  its  geographical  distri- 
bution and  average  length  of  residence,  the  expected  percentage  of  intermarriage  for  the  men  of' 
Swedish  origin  was  41  p.c;  the  amount  which  had  actually  occurred  was  61  p.c,  a  proportion 
greater  than  expectation  by  half.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expected  percentage  of  intermarriage 
for  the  men  of  Hungarian  origin  was  22  p.c,  the  actual  only  10  p.c,  or  less  than  half  the  expected. 
The  figures  for  the  females  may  be  interpreted  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 


CORRELATION  ON  INTERMARRIAGE  OF  FEMALES, 

BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN, 

CANADA.  1931 

p.c.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  BY  CORRELATION 

INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 

REUTIVE  WEIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENTS 
IN  THE  PREDICTION 

^ 

SEGREGATION 

1^ 

^^ 

SURPLUS  MALES'              ■■■ 

(^^ 

^B 

SIZE  OF  GROUP                  jlHI 

^^^^ 

PERCENTAGE  URBAN        W/^ 

LENGTH  OF.  RESIDENCE    ' 

1 

Fio.  35.  With  the  females,  the  five  independent  variables  accounted  for  71  p.c.  of  the  variability  in  the  amounts  of 
intermarriage  as  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  bom  between  1930  and  1932  in  Canada.  Here  segregation  has  more 
weight  than  the  four  remaining  variables  combined.  A  large  surplus  of  males  of  the  same  racial  derivation,  a  large  propor- 
tion urban  and  large  numbers  generally  widen  the  range  of  choice  and  promote  in-marriage.  Other  things  being  equal, 
length  of  North  American  residence  is  of  little  importance. 

This  table  and  the  adjacent  chart  show  why  the  coefficients  of  correlation  were  not  higher 
than  -83  and  -85,  respectively.  For  many  of  the  peoples  the  actual  amount  of  inter- 
marriage was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  expected;  for  others  the  actual  rate  fell  far  short  of 
expectation.  Length  of  residence,  sex  distribution,  numerical  strength,  the  degree  of  segregation 
and  rural-urban  distribution  combined,  obviously  by  no  means  entirely  explain  the  behaviour 
of  the  different  stocks  in  respect  of  intermarriage.  As  was  mentioned  above,  the  size  of  the 
correlation  coefficients  indicates  that  their  joint  influence  accounts  for  only  about  70  p.c.  of  the 
variation  in  the  amounts  of  intermarriage  which  characterizes  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  per- 
formance of  many  of  the  stocks  differs  very  considerably  from  what  was  anticipated.  The 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  this  should  be  so,  and  in  seeking  an  answer  one  finds  it  necessary 
to  pass  from  the  realm  of  circumstances  and  characteristics  capable  of  mathematical  measurement 
and  manipulation  to  causes,  many  of  which  are  more  intimately  associated  with  hereditary  and 
cultural  traits  and  less  capable  of  precise  evaluation.  Of  course,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
though  length  of  residence  and  the  size  of  the  group  are  largely  external  to  race,  sex  and  rural- 
urban  distribution  are  to  some  extent  the  product  of  racial  preferences  and  the  same  is  the  case, 
probably  to  an  even  greater  degree,  with  segregation  which  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  equation. 
Taken  as  a  group  the  influences  so  far  considered  are  in  some  measure  racial. 

What  then  are  the  other  causes  in  terms  of  which  an  explanation  of  the  residual  variations 
must  be  found?  There  are  many  types  some  racial,  some  non-racial.  Only  a  few  of  the  principal 
ones  will  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Physiological. — This  coupled  with  associated  psychological  implications,  occurs  first  to 
the  mind  of  the  biologist  when  the  term  "stock"  is  mentioned.  Indeed  the  connotation  of  the 
word  is  often  confined  to  such  characteristics.     We  have  seen  that  between  stocks  of  different 
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colour  such  barriers  are  of  major  importance.  How  important  physical  differences  are  in  arresting 
intermarriage  between  the  white  stocks  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  certainly  exist,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  method  of  isolating  or  measuring  their  influence. 

(2)  Social  and  Cultural— One  may  include  under  this  heading  the  general  manner  of  life, 
social  standardsand  ideals,  customs,  etc.  For  some  stocks  these  are  very  similar  to  those  obtain- 
ing in  Canada  and  in  such  cases  assimilation  by  intermarriage  is  comparatively  easy.  For  others, 
differences  of  this  sort  raise  almost  insuperable  barriers  which  can  be  lowered  only  by  a  long 
tedious  process  for  the  simple  reason  that  intermarriage,  the  most  potent  agency  for  destroying 
them,  tends  to  be  precluded  by  their  very  existence. 

(3)  Religious.— There  is  no  doubt  that  differences.in  religion  are  one  of  the  most  important 
obstacles  to  intermarriage  between  the  several  stocks..  One  is  not  here  referring  to  denominational 
cleavages  within  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Christian,  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  comparison 
of  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  couples  marrying  in  1931  with  the  religions  of  the  population  as 
a  whole  as  shown  in  the  census  of  that  year  indicates  that  within  the  Protestant  Church  denomma- 
tional  differences  have  very  little  influence  on  the  choice  of  a  husband  or  a  wife  as  the  casemay 
be.  It  is  not  so,  however,  as  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  or  even 
Creek  and  Roman  Catholic.  What  applies  to  the  population  as  a  whole  might  be  expected  to 
apply  with  .atJeapt  equal  force. to  the  racial  groups  yhich  compose  it  and  the  data  in  this  chapter 
lend  a  good  deal  of  support  to  thiscoiiclukion.  The  earlier  sections  on  the  progress  of  assimilation 
by  intermarriage  with  the  Anglo-Sa?on  apd  French  and  the  ensuing  discussion  of -'relative  assimil- 
ability  with  the  British,  show  that  mteriiiarriage  has  progressed  much  fasterand'further  between 
peoples  of  similar  religions  and  vice  versa.  The  tendency  for  Central  Europeans  when  marrying 
out  to  choose  a  mate  from  a  stock  of  "'allied  geographical  origin  has  undoubtedly  a  religious  as 
well  as  cultural  explanation.  The  preference  of  Scandinavians  and  Germans  for  the  Anglo^ 
Saxons  reflects  among  other  things  thfe' comparative  absence  of  effective -teligious  barriers.  Re- 
ligion, of  course,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  is  not  strictly  a  matter  of  race,  but  it  so 
happens  that  most  origin  groups  in  Canada  are  predominantly  of  one  or  other  of  the  major 
religious  faiths  and  this  cacumstance  can  not  but  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  direction 
and  extent  of  intermarriage  with  other  origin  groups  in  the  Dominion,  Indeed,  the  evidence 
is  that  it  has  a  very  important  effect.* 

(4)  Occupational— While  occupation  is  not  properly  a  characteristic  of  particular  stocks, 
Canadian  experience  provides  many  illustrations  of  groups  following  certain  occupations  almost 
exclusively  and  doing  grades  of  work  which  the  dominant  stocks  of  Canada  either  avoid  or  are 
forced  to  relinquish.  Occupational  segregation  is  invariably  a  hindrance  to  intermarriage. 
Like  data  on  religion,  occupational  statistics  can  not  readily  be  introduced  into  a  general  corre- 
lation of  the  present  type  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  tables  in  Chapter  XII  reveals  a  number  of 
instances  where  occupational  distribution  seems  to  be  intimately  associated,  if  not  with  the  extent, 
at  least  withthe  direction  of  intermarriage. 

Returning  now  to  the  table  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  various  stocks  under  review 
had  measured  up  to  expectation  in  respect  to  intermarriage  let  us  first  note  those  at  the  top  and 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  then  see  what  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  such  of  the 
differences  as  are  capable  of  statistical  treatment. 

Consider  first  the  figures  for  the  males.  In  eight  cases  out  of  eighteen  the  amount  of  inter- 
marriage up  to  1931  exceeded  expectation.  Six  out  of  the  eight  were  Northern  Europeans,  the 
two  exceptions  being  the  Italians  and  the  Hebrews.  Of  the  ten  origins  showing  percentages  less 
than  100,  seven  were  South,  Eastern  or  Central  Europeans,  the  others  being  the  Germans,  the 
Icelanders,  and  the  North  American  Indians  for  whom  intermarriage  is  subject  to  special  impedi- 
ments in  the  form  of  a  colour  barrier  and  segregation  in  remote  reserves.  The  bioad  statement, 
therefore,  is  justified  that  males  of  North  Western  European  origin— or  at  least  such  as  are  now 
resident  in  Canada— are  on  the  average  distinctly  more  amenable  to  assimilation  by  marriage 
than  are  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  as  a  whole  and  that  after  due  allowance  is 
made  for  length  of  residence,  sex  and  rural-urban  distribution,  numerical  strength  and  segregation. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  an  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  females.  Of  the 
seven  origins  where  the  actual  exceeds  the  expected  all  but  the  Italian  are  Northern  European 
peoples.     Of  the  ten  where  the  actual  is  less  than  the  expected  all  but  three  are  South,  Eastern 

•That  religion  is  the  dominant  influence  in  intermarriage  with  the  British  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  section. 
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and  Central  European.     The  exceptions  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  males — the  Germans, 
Icelanders  and  North  American  Indians. 

When  the  several  stocks  are  arranged  in  linguistic  groups  some  interesting  facts  appear. 


TABLE  m.-ACTUAL  INTERMARRIAGE  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  EXPECTED. 
GROUPING  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 

BY  LINGUISTIC 

Racial  Origin 

Actual 
Intermarriage  as 
P.O.  ot  Expected 

Racial  Origin 

Actual 
Intermarriage  as 
P.C.  ot  Expected 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Scandinavian- 
Swedish 

149 
130 
128 
80 

129 
100 
97 

143 

118 

.     133 

89 

105 
110 
91 

Latin  and  Greek —  . 

230 
94 

85 
72 
70 

.69 
63 

■45 

300 
83 

Danish 

Slavic — 
Russian 

IcelEuidic 

a? 

Germanic — 
Belgian ; 

Polish :. 

•Vt*'     ■  93 
-         74 

Dutch 

German 

Two  points  of  importance  are  brought  out  by- the  table:  (1)  the  low  average  for  the  Slavic 
races  as  compared  with  that  for  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  peoples  or  even  with  that  for 
the  Latins  and  Greeks  and  (2)  the  exceedingly  high  figure  for  the  Italians.  The  first  circumstance 
seems  to  provide  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  differences  as-between  the  groups'of  stocks 
in  regard  to  assimilability  by  intermarriage  with  other  races  in  Canada.  The  second  requires 
some  explaining. 

An  exaniination  of  the  work  sheets  for  the  correlation  shows  that  the  expected  percentage 
of  intermarriage  for  the  Italians  was  greatly  effected  by  an  exceedingly  high  index  of  segregation. 
Reference  to  Chapter  V  shows  that,  except  for  the  Greeks,  the  Italians  are  far  more  highly  con- 
centrated in  the  large  cities  than  any  other  European  race.  Because  of  the  more  cosmopolitan 
character  of  life  in  such  centres,  segregation  of  this  sort  is  not  likely  to  be  nearly  so  unfavourable 
to  intermarriage  as  is  rural  segregation  or  segregation  in  smaller  urban  centres.  Consequently, 
with  this  origin,  the  progress  of  intermarriage  was  not  so  adversely  affected  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  recorded  degree  of  concentration.  Conversely,  the  excessive  concentration  in  the 
larger,  as  opposed  to  the  smaller  urban  centres  would  tend  in  practice  to  result  in  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  exogamous  marriages  than  was  anticipated  from  a  simple  weighting  of  the  crude  rural- 
urban  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  average  race  as  indicated  by  the  equation. 
The  abnormally  high  degree  of'concentration  in  metropolitan  areas,  therefore,  tended  to  materially 
reduce  the  expected  amount  of  intermarriage  below  what  it  should  have  been  had  it  been  possible 
to  allow  for  all  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  stock  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  it  tended  to  increase  the  actual  above  the  expected  as  computed  from  the  equation. 
To  these  influences  must  be  added  the  facts  that  over  25  p.c.  of  the  Italian  race  resident  in  Canada 
were  domiciled  in  the  Roman  Catholic  province  of  Quebec,  where  there  existed  no  religious 
barriers  to  intermarriage  with  the  dominant  Canadian  population;  and  that  the  proportion  of 
Italian  males  engaged  in  common  labour  was  nearly  three  times  larger  than  that  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  as  a  whole.  In  most  url(an  centres  the  common  labouring  group  is  unusually 
cosmopolitan  in  character  so  that  Italian  common  labourers  would  be  forced  to  associate  with 
other  origins  to  a  greater  extent  than  were  they  in  most  other  occupational  classifications.  Such 
are  probably  the  more  importa,nt  explanations  for  the  large  proportions  by  which  the  actual 
exceed  the  normal  expectation  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  case  of  the  Italians  leads  to  a  belated  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  eccentricities 
of  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  five  variables  included  in  the  correlation  itself  accounted  for 
the  differing  amounts  by  which  the  actual  exceeded  the  expected.  As  explained  elsewhere 
a  large  deviation  from  expectation  may  be  the  result  of  the  inordinate  influence  of  extran- 
eous causes  on  the  actual  or  the  effect  of  unusual  behaviour  of  one  or  more  of  the  independent 
variables  on  the  expected.  In  the  case  of  the  present  correlation  the  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant factor  in  both  equations  is  segregation.  A  high  index  of  segregation  lowers  the 
expected  amount  of  intermarriage  and  thus  makes  for  an  excess  of  actual  over  expected 
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Conversely,  a  low  index  of  segregation  tends  to  raise  the  expected  above  the  actual.  When 
one  examines  the  data  for  the  various  races  with  this  relationship  in  mind,  one  finds  that  speaking 
generally,  the  expected  amounts  of  intermarriage  for  the  Northern  Europeans  (the  Finnish  excepted) 
were  unduly  raised  by  indices  of  segregation  much  below  average,  yet  despite  this  fact,  they 
were  the  very  racial  groups  for  which  the  actual  exceeded  the  expected.  With  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans  as  a  group,  on  the  other  hand,  indices  of  segregation  were  on  an  appreci- 
ably higher  level  so  that  in  so  far  as  their  expectations  were  distorted  by  this  circumstance  they 
were  distorted  downward.  Yet  it  was  this  group  of  races  where  the  actual  generally  fell  short- 
of  the  expected  and  by  the  greatest  amounts.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  general  case  for 
differences  in  assimilability  as  outlined  above  is  under-  rather  than  over-stated. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  spread  between  the  expected  and  the  actual  amounts  of  inter- 
marriage for  the  other  individual  races  is  left  to  the  interested  reader.  The  general  method 
of  approach  and  the  more  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.*  The  object  of  this  section  was  to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  in  so  far 
as  possible  to  measure  the  relative  importance  of  the  more  significant  influences  affecting  the 
progress  of  assimilation  by  intermarriage.  That  task  having  been  accomplished  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  success,  attention  is  now  turned  to  a  study  of  relative  assimilability  with  the 
basic  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the  population. 

Relative  Assimilability  with  the  British. — The  previous  section  dealt  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  "origin"  groups  differ  in  respect  to  ease  of  assimilation  by  marriage  with  other  stocks 
in  general.  This  section  has  to  do  with  their  assimilability  with  the  British  stocks  in  particular. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  assimilation,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  more  or 
less  extraneous  influences  before  the  intrinsic  differences  could  be  isolated  and  studied.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  secure  in  a  very  simple  manner  what  might  be  termed  an  index  of  com- 
parative assimilability  with  a  single  stock.  This  may  be  best  iUustrated  by  an  example.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  for  1931,  77  p.c.  of  the  Dutch  males  who  married  outside  their  group  married 
British  wives,  but  only  10  p.c.  of  the  Ukrainian  men  who  intermarried  chose  mates  of  British 
origin. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  raise  the  question  as  to  what  proportion  of  exogamous  marriages 
would  be  contracted  with  the  British  on  the  basis  of  mere  chance.  In  1931  approximately  55  p.c. 
of  the  population  of  Canada  21  years  of  age  and  over  was  of  British  origin.  Consequently, 
assuming  no  discrimination  against  the  British  as  compared  with  the  other  stocks  and  assuming 
no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  British  against  any  foreign  stock,  at  least  55  p.c.  of  those 
of  each  foreign  origin  who  married,  outside  their  group  might  be  expected  to  have  taken  mates  of 
British  stock.  Now,  when  a  group  shows  so  small  a  percentage  as  10  p.c.  in  the  face  of  an  expected 
rate  of  at  least  50  p.c,  the  inference  is  that  one  or  both  of  two  things  interfered.  Either  hereditary 
or  cultural  barriers  stood  in  the  way  or  there  was  a  lack  of  opportunity  of  meeting  the  British 
because  of  segregation .  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  percentages  of  the  several  groups  marrying 
out  who  married  into  the  British  stocks  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fair  indication  of  relative 
assimilability  with  the  British,  under  existing  conditions. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  these  percentages  do  not  constitute  an  absolute  measure 
of  assimilability.  To  secure  an  absolute  index  one  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
proportion  of  the  total  married  who  married  British  and  follow  a  procedure  similar  to  that  in 
the  last  subsection.!  Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clearer  as  follows:  total  intermarriage  may  be 
either  large  or  small  without  affecting  the  percentage  of  those  crossing  the  lines  of  their  own  stock 
who  marry  into  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  The  index  here  considered  compares  the  barriers  to  marriage 
^vith  the  British  with  those  to  marriage  with  all  other  stocks,  including  among  such  barriers  those 
arising  out  of  cultural  background,  religion  and  territorial  and  occupational  distribution  of  the 
population  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  census. 

As  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  similar 
to  that  published  elsewhere  on  the  basis  of  1921  figures.!    The  present  discussion  is  confined  to 

•The  case  of  the  Finnish  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Italians— an  excessively  high  degree  of  segregation  which  unduly 
lowered  the  expectation  and  created  an  inordinate  excess  of  actual  over  expected.  That  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  signifacant 
because  of  the  negligible  proportions  intermarrying  in  any  case.  The  low  figure  for  the  Indians  despite  a  high  degree  oi 
segregation  reflects  the  colour  and  cultural  barrier  to  marriage  with  Whites. 

tThis  is  done  later  on  in  the  present  section. 

XOrigin,  Birthplace,  Nationality  and  Language  of  the  Canadian  People,  pp.  135  and  137. 
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Table  LIII  which  summarizes  the  data  for  both  census  years  by  geographical  and  linguistic  groups.* 

Of  the  Northwestern  Europeans  who  had  married  outside  their  ethnic  group  by  1931,  64-8 
p.c.  of  the  men  and  68-6  p.c.  of  the  women  had  married  Anglo-Saxons  as  compared  with  only 
24-4  p.c.  for  both  the  men  and  women  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  extraction.  The 
percentages  for  the  former  group  were,  therefore,  between  two  and  one-half  and  three  times  greater 
than  those  for  the  latter.  ^ 

As  a  class,  the  Germanic  peoples  lead  in  the  proportions  of  mixed  marriages  contracted  with 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Scandinavians  rank  second,  the  Latins  and  Greeks  thirdf  and  the  Slavs  last. 
The  spread  in  the  proportions  continues  to  be  large — from  17  1  p.c.  (Slavic)  to  68-1  p.c.  (Ger- 
manic) for  the  men  and  from  200  p.c.  (Slavic)  to  71  0  p.c.  (Germanic)  for  the  women- — though 
not  quite  so  marked  as  in  1921.  It  is  illuminating  to  compare  the  tabulated  percentages  with 
the  55  p.c.  mentioned  above — the  proportion  of  intermarriage  with  the  British  stocks  which  might 
be  expected  on  the  basis  of  mathematical  chance.  As  compared  with  the  percentages  for  the 
Germanic  and  Scandinavian  peoples,  the  figures  for  the  Slavs  and  Latins  and  Greeks  may  be 
somewhat  lower  than  they  should  be  by  virtue  of  a  differential  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  through 
marriage  with  the  British  and  a  consequent  tendency  for  the  proportion  of  married  couples 
recorded  as  having  children  in  1931  to  under-state  the  amount  of  intermarriage  which  had  actually 
taken  place  between  these  high-fertility  stocks  and  Anglo-Saxons.  Even  admitting  this,  the 
disparity  is  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  either  the  reality  or  the  importance  of  differences 
in  assimilability  with  the  numerically  dominant  stock  in  the  Dominion  under  existing  conditions 
of  geographical  and  occupational  distribution. 

The  1931  figures  confirm  the  suggestion  that  women  generally  show  a  greater  relative  prefer- 
ence for  marriage  with  Anglo-Saxons  than  do  men  of  the  same  origin.  This  is  true  for  all  four 
linguistic  groups  and  for  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  individual,  origins  used  in  compiling  Table 
LIII.  The  inclusion  of  the  Finns,  one  of  the  three  exceptions,  in  the  total  for  the  South,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europeans  is  the  reason  for  the  figures  for  that  geographical  group  failing  to  conform 
to  type.  The  different  behaviour  of  the  sexes  with  respect  to  intermarriage  with  Anglo-Saxons 
may  be  attributable  partly  to  the  relatively  larger  proportion  of  females  in  urban  occupations, 
possibly  in  some  degree  to  the  generally  higher  educational  status  of  females,  and  partially  to  a 
true  sex  difference. 

For  all  groups  the  percentages  of  exogamous  marriages  contracted  by  women  with  persons 
of  British  extraction  were  higher  in  1931  than  in  1921,  and  the  same  obtained  with  the.mep  of 
both  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  extraction,  indicating  improved  assimilability  with  the  basic 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  of  the  country.  The  absence  of  any  increase  in  the  figure  for  the  German 
males  is  probably  associated  with  the  mis-statement  of  origin  in  1921  and  the  subsequent  transfer 
of  Germans  from  the  Austrian  and  Russian  to  the  German  origin  classification.  The  decline  in 
the  percentage  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  males  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Italians  who 
dominate  the  group  numerically.  The  explanation  is  not  readily  apparent.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  unlike  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks,  the  Roumanian  males  behaved  more  in 
accordance  with  expectation.  By  1931,  marriages  between  males  of  that  origin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
women  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  all  mixed  marriages  than  in  1921. 

•The  reader  is  cautioned  against  placing  too  much  importance  on  any  comparison  of  the  1921  and  1931  figures/or  individual 
origins.  The  different  areas  covered  by  the  vital  statistics  records  for  the  two  years,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  limited  size  of  the  sample  the  absolute  figures  for  some  origins  are  too  smalt  to  be  considered  representative,  results  in 
the  erratic  behaviour  of  the  percentages  for  certain  of  the  numerically  smaller  stocks.  The  latter  objection  does  not  apply 
to  the  totals  for  the  geographical  and  linguistic  groups  on  which  attention  is  here  focused. 

tin  this  respect  as  in  many  others  the  Latin  and  Greek  group  is  far  from  homogeneous.  The  figures  for  the  more  rural 
Roumanians  are  very  much  lower  than  those  for  either  the  men  or  women  of  Italian  or  Greek  origin. 

TABLE  LIII.— PERCENTAGES  OF  ALL  MIXED  MARRIAGES  OF  PERSONS  OF  CONTINENTAL  EURO- 
PEAN RACIAL  ORIGINS  CONTRACTED  WITH  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  BRITISH  STOCKS,  BY  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  ORIGINS"  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 
(As  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931  and  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1921) 


Racial  Origin  Group 

1921 

1931 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

North  Western  European r 

p.c. 
63-6 
26-4 

62-1 
70-0 
47-4 
14-4 

p.c. 
65-2 
16-9 

56-6 
69-6 
17-6 
15-3 

p.c. 
64-8 
24-4 

69-6 
68-1 
41-4 
17-1 

p.c. 
68-6 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

24-4 

64-6 

71-0 

Latin  and  Greek ' 

44-2 

Slavic 

200 

'  See  footnote  I,  Table  XLVI. 
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Factors  Making  for  Intermarriage  with  the  British. — It  is  important  to  know  with 
some  degree  of  precision  just  what  conditions  are  favourable  and  what  are  unfavourable  to  inter- 
marriage with  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  mention  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  barriers  to  intermarriage  as  between  immigrant  stocks  were  probably  on  the  whole 
somewhat  lower  and  certainly  had  different  relative  importance  in  the  case  of  intermarriage  \vith 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Recourse  was  had,  therefore,!  to  the  method  of  partial  and  multiple  corre- 
lation in  an  endeavour  to  discover  what  additional  hght  might  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  British. 

Two  correlations  were  worked  out  for  a  sample  of  twenty  races.  The  first  related  the 
percentage  of  married  males  married  to  Anglo-Saxons  (as  derived  from  the  parentage  of  children 
born  between  1930  and  1932)  to  sex,  length  of  North  American  residence  and  the  size  of  the 
group.  The  second  related  the  same  independents  to  the  proportion  of  married  females  married 
to  Anglo-Saxons.  The  resulting  coefficients  of  correlation  were  R  =  -68  for  the  males  and 
R  =  -64  for  the  females  and  the  regression  equations  were  as  follo^vs: — ■ 

Xi  (males)     =  -0661  X2  +  -7582  X3-  4-8165  Xt  -  25-6910     (1) 
Xi  (females)  =  -0161  X2  -f-  -6167  X3  -  3-1698  X4  -  17- 1742  >   (1) 
where  Xi  =  in  the  first  equation,  the  percentage  of  married  males  married  to  Anglo-Saxons; 

Xi  =  in  the  second  equation,  the  percentage  of  married  females  married  to  Anglo-Saxons; 
X2  =  surplus  adult  males  per  one  hundred  adult  females; 
X3  =  the  percentage  of  the  stock  North  American-born; 
,    X4  =  the  percentage  which  the  adults  of  each  origin  constitute  of  the  total  adult  population 
of  Canada. 

It  is  seen  that  with  both  sexes  the  larger  the  surplus  of  males,  the  longer  the  North  American 
residence  and  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  group  the  greater  the  amount  of' intermarriage  with  the 
basic  British  stock.     The  relative  importance  of  these  variables  in  the  prediction  is  as  follows: — 


RELATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  THREE  VARIABLES  IN  THE  PREDICTIONS 


Males 

Females 

Variable 

Weight 

Variable  ■ 

Weiglit 

100 
42 
39 

100 

31 

12 

Data  for  the  females  are  shown  in  Fig.  36. 

Length  of  residence  is  the  determining  factor  in  both  equations  having  a  weight  well  in 
excess  of  the  other  two  variables  combined.  With  the  females  its  relative  importance  is  even 
greater  than  with  the  males,  its  weight  being  more  than  twice  that  of  the  other  two  together. 
In  the  first  correlation  the  magnitude  of  the  male  surplus  ranks  second  in  importance  and  the 
size  of  the  group  ranks  a  close  third.  In  the  second  correlation,  the  size  of  the  group  though 
ranking  second  has  somewhat  less  influence  than  in  the  first  and  sex  distribution  is  reduced  to  a 
place  of  comparative  insignificance. 

The  behaviour  of  the  sex  distribution  in  these  as  compared  with  the  previous  two  correlations 
requires  some  explanatory  comment.  In  the  regression  on  female  intermarriage  with  all  other 
races,  sex  seemed  to  have  some  significance,  a  large  surplus  of  males  apparently  retarding  inter- 
marriage by  increasing  the  chance  of  finding  a  suitable  mate  within  the  origin  group.  In  the 
case  of  intermarriage  with  the  British  it  seems  to  have  little  influence  and  had  an  index  of  segre- 
gation been  introduced  into  the  correlation  its  weight  would  have  been  even  less  than  that  in- 
dicated by  the  adjacent  tabulation.  In  view  of  the  low  degree  of  association,  the  sign  is  of  little 
or  no  significance.  The  point  is  that  length  of  residence  is  the  important  factor  of  the  three 
here  considered.  Anglo-Saxon  males  do  not  marry  newly-arrived — even  first  generation — 
immigrant  females  of  alien  stocks.  The  surplus  of  males  where  it  exists  is  a  surplus  of  new  arrivals 
and  the  magnitude  of  that  surplus  has  very  little  relation  to  the  marriage  of  females  of  alien 
extraction  to  Anglo-Saxon  males. 
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With  the  males  of  foreign  origins  the  extent  of  the  surplus  seems  to  have  more  importance 
in  the  matter  of  marriage  with  Anglo-Saxon  females.  This  difference,  however,  is  probably 
more  apparent  than  real.  A  very  definite  association  was  found  to  exist  between  the  magnitude 
of  the  surplus  of  males  and  the  index,  of  segregation  and  had  the, latter  index  been  included  in 
the  present  equation  (as  it  was  in  the  former)  sex  distribution  almost  certainly  would  have  had 
materially  less  weight  in  the  partial. 


CORRELAtlON  ON  INTERMARRIAGE  OF  FEMALES  WITH  BRITISH, 

BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN, 

CANADA,  1931 


P.O.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  BY  CORRELATION 


^ 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


RELATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENTS 
IN  THE  PREDICTION 


RELIGION 


SEX,  LENGTH  OF) 
RESIDENCE  ANC 
SIZE  OF  GROL 


H  OF) 
ANDi 
3UP  ) 


Fio.  35.  Religion  and  length  ot  North  American  residence  are  the  determining  factors  in  intermarriage,  or  the  absence 
of  it,  with  the  Anglo-Sasons.  What  is  true  of  the  females  applies  also  to  the  males.  The  four  independents  listed  above 
accounted  for  approximately  the  same  amount  of  the  variability  in  the  case  of  both  sexes. 

In  view  of  the  moderate  size  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation  under  discussion,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  them  by  introducing  other  independent  variables.     To  this  end  a  crude  index 
of  religious  assimilability  mth  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  constructed.     The  rehgious  distribution  of 
each  race  was  examined  and  persons  giving  rehgions  which  did  not  involve  insuperable  barriers 
to  marriage  with  the  dominant  Anglo-Saxon  religions  were  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total.     This  series  and  expected  rates  derived  from  equations  1  above  were  correlated  with 
the  proportions  married  to  Anglo-Saxons.     In  the  case  of  the  males  the  multiple  coefficient 
was  raised  from  R   =    -68  to  R   =    -82  and  with  the  females  from  R   =    -64  to  R  =    -84. 
According  to  accepted  theory  the  four  independents  combined  accounted  for  68  and  71  p.c.  of 
the  differences*  in  the  proportions  of  males  and  females  of  the  several  origins  who  had  married 
into  one  or  other  of  the  British  stocks.     That  such  high  correlations  were  secured  without  the 
use  of  the  index  of  segregation  at  first  glance  might  appear  surprising.     The  fact  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  influence  of  segregation  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it  gets  into  the  correlation 
through  its  association  with  sex  and  the  proportion  North  American-born  and  probably  also 
with  the  index  of  religions.     Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  point  later. 
The  second  set  of  regression  equations  were : — 
X,  (males)     =  -6845  Xj  -|-  -1650  Xs  -  1-8253     (2) 
X,  (females)  =  -6280  Xj  +  -1971  Xs  -  2-9538     (2) 
where  Xi  =  the  respective  proportions  of  married  persons  married  to  Anglo-Saxons; 
X2  =  the  respective  predictions  based  on  equations  1; 
'        Xb  =  index  of  religious  affinity  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Both  independents  are  positively  related  to  intermarriage. 

RELATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TWO  VARIABLES  IN  THE  PREDICTIONS 


Males 

Females 

Variable 

Weight 

Variable 

Weight 

100 
92 

Xs  ^religion) 

100 

Xs  (prediction  on  the  basis  of  sex,  length  of  resi- 
dence and  size  of  the  group) 

Xs  (prediction  on  the  basis  of  sex,  length  of  resi- 
dence and  size  of  the  group) 

68 

*0r  more  accurately  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  i.e.,  the  variability. 
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The  above  figures  simply  mean  that  reUgion  was  materially  more  important  in  explaining 
the  fluctuations  which  actually  occurred  in  the  percentages  of  married  persons  in  the  different 
races  marrying  Anglo-Saxons  than  the  three  other  factors  combined.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  single  factor  in  intermarriage  with  the  British.  When  the  expected 
values  are  computed  and  the  index  of  segregation  is  thrown  into  the  correlation,  the  coefficient 
for  the  males  is  raised  only  from. -82  to  -85  which  demonstrates  not  only  that  the  influence 
of  segregation  to  a  large  extent  has  already  been  taken  into  account  through  its  association  with 
the  other  variables  but  that  it  is  not  a  major  factor  outside  the  equation. 

The  fact  that  in  the  equation  religion  has  relatively  more  weight  in  the  case  of  females  of 
alien  extraction  marrying  with  Anglo-Saxon  males  than  in  the  case  of  males  of  alien  extraction 
marrying  with  Anglo-Saxon  females  may  or  may  not  have  any  real  significance.  The  really 
important  finding  is  its  dominant  influence  on  intermarriage.  Religion  and  length  of  North 
American  residence  seem  to  be  the  determining  factors  in  intermarriage  with  the  British. 

Of  course,  not  all  influences  are  included  in  the  correlation  as  will  be  seen  from  the  extent 
of  deviations  of  the  actual  from  the  expected. 

TABLE  LIV.— ACTUAL  INTERMARRIAGE  WITH  ANGLO-SAXONS  AS  PERCENTA  GE  OF  THE  EXPECTED 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PREDICTION  EQUATION  2,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN  AND  SEX,  ARRANGED 

IN  ORDER  OF  RANK,  CANADA,  1931 


Males 


Rank 


Racial  Origin 


Hebrew 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

German 

Danish 

Swedish 

Dutch 

Norwegian 

Italian 

Greek 

Icelandic 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Polish 

Yugoslavic 

Hungarian 

Roumanian ' 

Austrian 

Finnish 

Russian 

Ukrainian 


Actual 
Inter- 
marriage 
as  P.C.  of 
Expected 


900 
298 
277 
177 
147 
125 
109 
100 


Females  ^ 


Rank 


Racial  Origin 


Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Bulgarian 

German 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

Hungarian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Icelandic 

Finnish 

Italian 

Austrian 

Russian 

Hebrew 

Roumanian 

Ukrainian 

Greek 


Actual 
Inter- 
marriage 
as  P.C.  of 
Expected 


304 

191 

180 

180 

135 

131 

116 

113 

107 

98 

90 

69 

64 

58 

49 

44 

35 

18 


*  Expectation  for  Yugoslavic  females  was  —'9  p.c;   actual  was  2-8  p.c.    To  express  the  actual  in  terms  of  a  negative 
expectation  would  be  meaningless. 

Because  of  the  much  smaller  absolute  numbers  marrying  Anglo-Saxons,  the  position  of  any 
individual  race  in,  the  above  table  is  much  less  significant  than  in  the  preceding  correlations. 
This  is  especially  so  when  the  numerical  strength  of  a  given  origin  in  Canada  is  known  to  be  small. 
Nevertheless,  the  conclusions  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  previous  findings  with  regard 
to  exogamous  marriages  generally.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  seen  at  a  glance  when  one 
considers  the  averages  for  the  geographical  and  linguistic  groups. 
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TABLE  LV— ACTUAL  INTERMARRIAGE  WITH  ANGLO-SAXONS  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  EXPECTED, 
BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS  AND  SEX, 

CANADA,  1931 


Kacial  Origin  Group 

Actual  Intermarriage 

with  Anglo-Saxons  as 

P.O.  of  Expected 

Males 

Females 

150 
741 

195 
114 

76  > 

Germanic 

200 

Scandinavian 

116 

Slavic 

^  Including  the  excessively  high  and  unreliable  Hgure  for  the  Bulgarians. 

=  Including  the  excessively  high  and  unreliable  figures  for  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians. 

Further  comment  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  results  amply  confirm  all  that  has  been  said 
regarding  the  relative  assimilability  of  the  different  stocks  with  the  British.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  accident  that  the  averages  for  the  North  Western  European  races  exceed  expectation  by  50 
and  52  p.c.  while  the  averages  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  fall  short  of  expec- 
tation by  20  and  26  p.c,  and  that  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  presence  or  absence  of 
religious  barriers,  length  of  North  American  residence,  sex  and  the  numerical  size  of  the  groups. 
By  grouping  the  races  one  obviates  all  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  sample  and  eliminates 
individual  eccentricities  in  the  prediction  thus  assuring  an  adequate  statistical  basis  for  the 
conclusions. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  figures  somewhat  over-emphasize  the  differences  for  reasons 
discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Lower  fertility  rates  on  the  part  of  persons  of  high-fertility 
stocks  married  to  Anglo-Saxons,  would  decrease  the  number  of  the  progeny  of  such  mixed  mar- 
riages appearing  in  the  birth  statistics  owing  to  decreased  births,  thus  producing  an  under-, 
statement  of  the  number  of  such  marriages.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  error  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  seriously  affect  the  results.  That  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  present  findings 
on  the  predominant  importance  of  religious  barriers  to  intermarriage.  In  the  light  of  these 
findings  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  a  good  proportion  of  mixed  marriages  between  high- 
fertility  races  and  Anglo-Saxons  were  with  those  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  whose 
religious  tenets  precluded  any  drastic  drop  in  fertility.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
marriages  as  a  rule  would  be  between  persons  in  the  same  economic  environment  and  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  economic  status.  The  importance  of  the  association  between  economic 
circumstances  and  fertility  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Chapter  XIII.  The  tendency,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  for  high-fertility  alien  stocks  to  marry  into  the  high-fertility  sections  of  the 
British  origins.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some  slight  drop  in  fertility  may  not  occur;  the  contention 
merely  is  that  any  likely  drop  on  this  account  would  not  affect  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
present  sections.  Besides,  to  explain  away  the  indicated  differences  in  assimilabiUty  on  the  basis 
of  changes  in  fertility,  one  would  have  to  accept  and  demonstrate  the  converse  thesis,  viz.,  that 
the  fertiUty  of  mixed  marriages  between  Anglo-Saxons  and  Northern  Europeans  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  Northern  European  peoples  themselves.  The  fact  that  their  rates  are  appreci- 
ably higher  than  the  British  would  add  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  such  a 
thesis.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  only  alternative  avenue  of  escape  from  the  present  findings 
would  be  by  showing  that  only  the  low-fertiUty  sections  of  the  high-fertility  races  and  only  the 
high-fertility  sections  of  the  low-fertility  races  marry  Anglo-Saxons.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  immediately  involve  one  not  only  in  difficulties  of  logic  but  in  conflict  with  facts  amply 
substantiated  in  this  monograph  and  other  studies  on  fertility. 

Detailed  study  of  thespread  between  expectation  and  the  actual  perforihance  of  the  individual 
races  is  left  to  the  reader  who  may  be  interested.  The  procedure  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
preceding  section.  To  some  extent  the  extremes  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  eccentric  behaviour 
of  one  or  more  of  the  variables  within  the  correlation.  The  necessary  figures  for  investigating 
this  possibifity  appear  in  Table  44.  When  distortion  in  individual  expected  values  is  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  place  of  a  given  origin  in  the  list,  the  unrepresentative  character  of  the  basic 
data  may.  Failing  this,  one  must  fall  back  on  extraneous  causes  such  as  those  listed  earlier  in 
the  chapter. 
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The  Extent  to  Which  Continental  European  Stocks  Have  Married  within  Their 
Own  Geographical  and  Linguistic  Groups. — For  those  of  European  origin  who  have  not 
married  to  a  great  extent  either  into  the  French  or  British  stocks  in  Canada,  it  is  of  interest  to 
discover  into  what  stocks  they  do  marry  when  they  intermarry  with  other  peoples.  The  following 
table  presents  a  summary  for  the  North  Western  and  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 
groups. 

TABLE  LVI.— PERCEJ^TAGES  OF  MARRIED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN  STOCKS 

WHO  HAD  CONTRACTED  MIXED  MARRIAGES,  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  THESE  CONTRACTED 

WITH  PEOPLES  FROM  THE  SAME  PART  OF  EUROPE,  BY  BROAD   GEOGRAPHICAL 

GROUPING  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 

'  (As  indicated  by  the  parentage  ot  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931  and  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1921) 


Racial  Origin  Group 

(1) 

P.C.  of  Total 

Married 

outside 

Their  Own 

Stock 

(2) 
P.C.otCol.  1 

Married 
into  Stocks 

of  Same 

Geographical 

Group 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

MALES 


North  Western  European' 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

FEMALES 

North  Western  European' 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 


33-3 
16-2 


37-8 
18-4 


16-9 
39-8 


16-5 
490 


34-3 
13-6 


37-6 
180 


14-2 
52-2 


16-6 
50-2 


1  British  and  French  not  included. 


With  the  North  Western  European  males,  nearly  38  p.c.  had  contracted  mixed  marriages 
in  1931  and  only  16-5  p.c.  of  such  marriages  had  been  contracted  with  races  from  an  adjacent 
section  of  Europe — a  proportion  almost  identical  with  that  in  1921.  In  striking  contrast,  less 
than  18-5  p.c.  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  as  a  group  had  married  outside 
their  respective  races  and  of  this  smaller  proportion  nearly  50  p.c.  had  married  persons  whose 
original  racial  domicile  had  been  in  the  same  part  of  the  continent.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  intermarriaee  with  persons  of  allied  geographical  origins  remains  substantially  the  same  as  in 
1921  except  for  an  apparent  increase  in  this  tendency  among  the  males  of  South,  Eastern  and 
Central  European  stocks  generally.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  significance  that  of  the  persons  of 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  extraction  who  had  married  out  by  1931,  two  had  married 
into  allied  stocks  for  every  one  that  had  married  into  Anglo-Saxon,  while  with  the  North  Western 
Europeans,  four  married  into  Anglo-Saxon  for  every  one  who  had  married  into  geographically 
allied  origins.     (Compare  Tables  LIII  and  LVI.) 

So  much  for  the  geographical  groups  as  a  whole.  The  behaviour  of  many  of  the  individual 
origins  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  composite  totals.*  This  may  be  shown  b^  means  of 
the  Unguistic  sub-classification  which  together  with  certain  related  data  is  presented  in  summary 
form  in  Table  LVII. 


•In  this  connection  the  Finnish  should  be  especially  mentioned  because  they  are  not  included  in  the  linguistic  group 
discussed  below.  When  marrying  out,  they  resemble  the  North  Western  Europeans  and  especially  the  Scandinavians  much 
more  closely  than  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  with  whom  they  are  grouped,  in  that  in  choosing  mates  among 
other  racial  origins  their  dominant  preference  is  tor  Anglo-Saxons  (and  French)  and  their  second  choice  is  for  other  North 
Western  Europeans.  Comparatively  small  percentages  have  married  either  Slavs  or  Latins  and  Greeks.  The  explanation 
is  partly  one  of  religion.    The  Finns  are  predominately  Lutheran. 
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When  marrying  out,  the  Scandinavians  show  a  much  more  marked  preference  for  persons  of 
North  Western  European  extraction  than  do  the  Germanic  peoples*;  and  the  Slavs  show  a  greater 
preference  for  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  than  do  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  group.f 
As  was  suggested  in  the  previous  section,  these  preferences  are  partly  a  matter  of  geographical 
distribution  in  Canada  (and  to  that  extent  not  true  preferences)  and  partly  a  matter  of  culture 
and  other  characteristics  associated  with  race.    Religion  is  doubtless  a  major  factor. 

This  concludes  the  analysis  of  the  data  on  intermarriage,  but  there  is  one  further  point  which 
should  be  mentioned.  Little  has  been  said  of  the  proportions  of  those  of  British  and  French 
origin  who  have  intermarried.  They  are  the  numerically  dominant  stocks  in  Canada.  The 
extent  of  their  intermarriage  with  those  of  other  origins  is  limited  by  their  overwhelming  numbers. 
But  in  addition  to  that,  aversion  to  intermarriage  with  certain  stocks  would  also  be  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  the  percentage  low.  The  British  and  French  themselves  may  block  the  assimi- 
lation by  marriage  of  certain  peoples  and  sometimes  the  onus  of  preventing  intermarriage  may 
rest  primarily  on  the  native  Canadian  stock.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  however,  whether 
foreign  stocks  fail  to  marry  with  the  British  and  French  because  of  aversion  on  their  own  part 
or  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French,  or  indeed  for  any  other  reason  whatever  except  length 
of  residence.  The  result  is  the  same  so  far  as  the  Canadian  population  structure  is  concerned. 
Such  stocks  are  difficult  of  assimilation  by  marriage,  and  the  present  analysis  suggests  that  there 
are  still  many  in  that  class. 

•Their  relative  preferences  for  British  and  French  arc  shown  in  Cols.  2  and  3.  Marriages  with  Anglo-Saxons  and 
French  are  not  included  in  Col.  1. 

tTho  Roumanians  who  are  more  rural  resemble  the  Slavs  in  their  proportion  of  exogamous  marriages  contracted  with 
persons  of  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  origin.  The  Italians  (and  Greeks)  who  are  predominately  urban  are  quite 
dissimilar  in  this  regard.    Scarcely  any  Italians  marry  Slavs. 


TABLE  LVII.— PERCENTAGES  OF  MARRIED   MEN  AND  WOMEN   OF    CONTINENTAL    EUROPEAN 
STOCKS  WHO  HAD  CONTRACTED  MIXED  MARRIAGES,  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  SUCH  MAR- 
RIAGES CONTRACTED  WITH  (1)  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SAME  LINGUISTIC  GROUP, 
(2)  ANGLO-SAXONS,  (3)  FRENCH  AND  (4)  OTHERS, i  CANADA!  1931 

(As  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931) 


Racial  Origin  Group 


Mixed 

Marriages 
as  P.C. 
of  Total 

Marriages 


P.C.  of  Mixed  Marriages  with 


(1) 

People 

of  Allied 

Geographi- 

cal  Origin' 


(2) 

Anglo- 
Saxons 


(3) 
French 


(4) 
Others 


MALES 


Scandinavian 

54-2 
32-0 
25-9 
17-6 

27-6 
10-4 
21-3 
61-3 

Latin  and  Greek 

Slavic 

59-6 

5-8 

7-5 

68-1 

10-8 

10-7 

41-4 

27-6 

g-e 

17-1 

6-1 

15-7 

FEMALES 


Scandinavian 

Germanic 

Latin  and  Greek.. 
Slavic 


52-1 

28-1 

64-6 

4-6 

3-2 

32-9 

11-2 

71-0 

8-9 

8-9 

11-8 

31-6 

44-2 

13-0 

11-4 

19-4 

67-0 

20'0 

4-6 

18-4 

As  with  Tables  LIII  and  LVI,  in  so  far  as  the  figures  in  Table  LVII  are  used  as  a  basis  for  deducing  tendencies  or  prefer- 
ences, attention  should  be  confined  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  percentages  in  the  several  columns.  No  allowance  has  been 
made  for  differences  in  the  total  amount  of  intermarriage  characterizing  the  racial  groups  included  under  the  headings  of 
Cols.  1-4.  The  horizontal  reading  of  a  given  row  merely  reveals  the  percentage  distribution  of  such  exogamous  marriages 
as  have  occurred.  ** 

'uil?  Percentages  in  this  column  for  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  groups  include  intermarriages  with  persons  of  all 
North  Western  European  origins;  those  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  groups  include  intermarriages  with  all  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans.    French  and  British  not  included  among  North  Western  Europeans 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  NATURALIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANT  PEOPLES 

The  Proportion  of  Foreign  Bom  Naturalized  in  Canada  in  1931. — Naturalization 
does  not  mean  "Canadianization".  It  merely  signifies  the  intention  of  the  immigrant  to  make 
a  more  or  less  permanent  home  in  Canada  and  his  assumption  of  the.duty  and  privilege  of  parti- 
oipation  in  determining  the  political  destiny  of  the  country.  The  motives  for  taking  out  Canadian 
citizenship  are  varied  and  mixed.  With  a  few  the  attainment  of  full  equality  of  political  status 
may  carry  great  weight;  with  many,  especially  among  the  post-War  immigrants,  the  desire  to 
throw  off  onerous  military  and  other  obligations  associated  with  an  old  national  allegiance  may 
constitute  an  important  urge;  but  with  most  the  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the  material  handicaps 
of  alien  status  is  doubtless  the  dominant  consideration.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  newly 
naturalized  immigrant  will  be  beneficial,  whether  he  will  use  the  franchise  wisely,  is  determined 
by  factors  other  than  the  simple  act  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  adopted  country  and  of  receiving 
thereupon  the  full  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
naturalization,  when  carried  out  prematurely,  to  be  an  actual  menace  to  Canada's  democratic 
ideals  as  well  as  to  her  political  and  social  institutions. 

However,  the  mere  fact  that  an  immigrant  wishes  to  become  a  citizen  is  an  assurance  of  his 
permanent  interest  in  the  country  and  may  normally  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  assimi- 
lative process  has  proceeded  to  a  moderate  e.xtent  at  least.  The  fact  of  naturalization  is  indicative 
of  an  attitude  towards  the  country  very  different  from  that  of  the  immigrant  who  shows  no  desire 
to  take  out  naturalization  papers.  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  immigrants  from  those 
countries  and  of  those  stocks  which  are  readily  naturalized  are  to  be  preferred  as  settlers  to  those 
among  whom  naturalization  is  unduly  delayed,  or  among  whom  naturalization  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

This  chapter  analyses  the  extent  to  which  naturalization  has  progressed  among  the  different 
types  of  immigrants,  examines  the  causes  of  the  differences  and  compares  the  various  nationalities 
as  to  the  speed  with  which  naturaUzation  has  taken  place.*  The  study,  of  course,  includes  only 
foreign  born;  those  born  in  Great  Britain  or  in  other  dominions  or  dependencies  of  the  Empire 
are  not  required  to  "take  out  papers". 

It  might  be  well  before  proceeding  with  the  analysis  to  mention  a  few  of  the  general  provisions 
of  the  Canadian  naturaUzation  laws  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  this  chapter.! 
First,  if  the  head  of  the  family  is  naturalized,  the  children  under  21  years  of  age  automatically 
become  Canadian  citizens.  Second,  if  the  husband  is  naturalized,  the  wife  is  automatically  a 
citizen.  Third,  if  the  head  of  the  family  immigrates  into  Canada  unaccompanied  and  afterwards 
becomes  naturalized,  the  wife  and  dependents  under  21  become  naturalized  on  arrival  in  Canada. 
Fourth,  if  a  Canadian  woman  marries  an  alien,  she  becomes  an  alien.  Five  years'  residence  is 
required  of  those  applying  for  naturalization. 

The  percentages  of  foreign  born  naturalized  at  the  last  two  census  dates  are  shown  in  Table 
LVIII  by  country  of  birth.  A  similar  tabulation.  Table  47,  covering  only  adult  males  corresponds 
very  closely  to  Table  LVIII.  Although  the  proportions  naturalized  among  adult  males  are  as 
a  rule  somewhat  smaller  than  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  rank  of  the  different  nationalities 
is  much  the  same  as  when  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  included.  The  conclusions  emerging  from 
the  present  analysis,  therefore,  apply  generally  to  adult  males  as  well  as  to  the  whole  population 
including  women  and  children.  J 


•See  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XII  and  XVI. 

tCertain  revisions  were  made  in  1932,  the  year  following  the  census.  They,  ot  course,  do  not  affect  the  present  study. 

XOrigin,  Birthplace,  Nationaliti/ and  Language  of  the  Canadian  People,  pp.  140-Ul.  The  correspondence  is  not  quite  so 
close  in  1931  as  in  1921  probably  because,  in  the  last  decade,  immigration  continued  without  much  diminution  till  well  on 
toward  its  close.  Consequently,  in  1931,  unattached  adult  males  ot  recent  arrival  constituted  a  generally  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  immigrant  population  than  in  1921  and  the  data  for  the  individual  nativities  were  more  strongly  intluenced 
by  variations  in  these  proportions.    The  correspondence,  however.is sufficiently  close  to  warrant  the  present  procedure. 
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The  first  outstanding  characteristic  of  both  tables  is  the  remarkable  spread  in  the  percentages. 
At  the  top  stand  the  Icelanders  with  91-1  p.c.  naturalized  in  1931  (Table  LVIII);  at  the  bottom 
are  the  Chinese  with  only  7-0  p.c.  Between  these  limits  the  twenty-eight  other  nativities  are 
fairly  evenly  distributed.  As  in  1921,  naturalization  has  proceeded  somewhat  further  with  the 
North  Western  Eurojjeans  as  a  group  than  with  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans 
(Table  45),  but  the  difference  is  not  so  marked  as  at  the  former  date  nor  does  it  carry  through  the 
hnguistic  groupings  as  is  seen  from  the  following  figures.  In  1931,  60-5  p.c.  of  the  resident 
immigrants  from  Latin  and  Greek  countries  were  naturalized,  55-1  p.c.  from  Scandinavian,  48-9 
p.c.  from  Slavic  countries  and  46-1  p.c.  from  Germanic.  Naturalization  had  thus  proceeded 
further  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  immigrants  than  with  the  Scandinavians,  and  with  the  Slavs 
than  with  immigrants  from  Germanic  countries.* 

Such  generalizations,  however,  do  not  adequately  depict  the  situation.  The  tables  must  be 
studied  in  detail  and  the  relative  rank  of  each  of  the  important  countries  noted.  Wide  disparities 
exist  within  both  the  geographical  and  linguistic  groups.  Of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central 
Europeans,  the  Yugoslavs  (19-7  p.c),  Czechs  and  Slovaks  (20-0  p.c),  Hungarians  (22-4  p.c.)  and 
Finns  (28-7  p.c.)  show  the  lowest  proportions  naturahzed.  The  Danes  (31-2  p.c),  Dutch 
(36-9  p.c)  and  Swiss  (41-4  p.c.)  from  North  Western  Europe  rank  next.  The  proportions  then, 
overlap  until  we  come  to  the  French  with  66-1  p.c.  and  Icelanders  with  91  •  1  p.c.  Only  for  these 
two  Northern  Europeans  nativities  do  the  figures  exceed  those  for  the  Italians  and  Greeks  who 
are  at  the  top  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  list.  The  Icelanders,  a  Scandinavian 
people,  show  a  proportion  naturalized  larger  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  immigrants;  the 
Danes,  also  a  Scandinavian  people,  have  a  smaller  proportion  than  any  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
or  Germanic  groups  and  than  all  but  two  in  the  Slavic 

A  complete  explanation  of  a  high  or  low  percentage  is  most  difficult,  but  among  the  chief 
causes  are  probably  cultural  and  other  differences  associated  with  nativity,  occupational  differ- 
ences (e.g.  naturalization  or  intention  to  naturalize  is  required  of  homesteaders),  varying  distri- 
bution as  between  rural  and  urban  districts,  diverse  proportions  of  males  and  females  and  that 
most  important  factor,  differences  in  length  of  residence  in  Canada.  The  effect  of  rural-urban 
distribution;  sex  and  length  of  residence  are  discussed  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter  and 
a  study  is  also  made  of  the  relative  speed  of  naturalization  for  the  more  important  immigrant 
groups.  The  reader  is  left  to  explain  the  individual  figures  for  the  several  nativities  in  terms  of 
the  aforementioned  factors;  but  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  discussion  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  account  for  some  of  the  more  important  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  past 
decade. 

Taking  the  foreign  born  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  naturalized  dropped  from  57-8  p.c.  in 
1921  to  54-8  p.c.  in  1931.  A  major  cause  of  this  decline  was  undoubtedly  the  differing  volumes 
of  immigration  in  the  years  directly  preceding  the  two  census  dates.  From  the  outbreak  of  war 
to  its  conclusion  immigration  practically  ceased  and  from  1919  to  the  1921  Census  it  attained 
only  modest  proportions.  Ample  time  to  take  out  naturalization  papers  was  thus  available 
prior  to  the  1921  Census  for  the  great  majority  of  immigrants  who  came  from  allied  or  neutral 
countries  during  the  decade.  The  heightened  Canadian  national  consciousness  prevailing 
during  these  years  probably  served  as  a  special  incentive  to  secure  Canadian  citizenship.  In 
the  last  decade  1921-31,  no  significant  reduction  in  immigration  occurred  until  a  year  and  a 
half  before  its  close.  In  the  absence  of  any  phenomenal  inrush  of  settlers  in  the  early  years  of 
the  decade  and  with  immigration  continuing  in  fair  volume  right  up  to  the  depression,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  new  arrivals  was  naturally  included  among  the  resident  foreign  bom  in  1931 
than  in  1921,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  In  1921,  resident  immigrants  of  less 
than  six  and  a  half  years  residence  in  Canada  constituted  16-9  p.c.  of  all  immigrants;  in  1931, 
resident  immigrants  of  less  tha.nfive  and  a  half  years  residence  represented  20-3  p.c  of  the  total. 
Of  the  immigrants  resident  in  Canada  in  1921  who  had  arrived  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
less  than  40  p.c.  had  come  during  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  of  the  decade;  of  the  immigrants 
resident  in  Canada  in  1931  who  had  arrived  between  1921  and  1931,  62-5  p.c.  had  come  during 
the  last  five  and  a  half  years  of  the  period.  The  presence  of  an  unusually  large  volume  of  recent 
immigration  is  undoubtedly  the  major  single  cause  of  generally  lower  proportions  naturalized 

•The  small  percentages  for  the  Finns  and  Hungarians  explain  the  relatively  low  figure  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central 
.Europeans  as  a  group.  The  proportions  naturalized  for  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  (20- 0 p.c.)  and  Yugoslavs  (19-7  p.c.)  wore 
also  low  but  these  nationalities  were  included  in  both  the  linguistic  and  geographical  classifications. 
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in  1931  than  1921.*  An  associated  factor  is  sex.  Male  immigrants  show  smaller  proportions 
naturalized  than  females.  In  1921,  55-6  p.c.  of  all  immigrant  residents  of  Canada  were  males; 
in  1931,  the  proportion  had  increased  to  56  •  3  p.c.  Although  the  increase  for  the  total  immigrant 
population  is  small,  a  many  times  larger  change  must  have  occurred  in  the  sex  distribution  of 
recent  immigration  to  have  effected  even  so  moderate  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  males  in  the 
immigrant  population  as  a  whole.  Restrictions  on  immigration  to  the  United  States  which 
formerly  drew  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  floating  alien  population  may  also  have  been 
a  contributing  factor  of  some  importance.  It  is  in  such  terms  that  the  decline  in  the  proportion 
naturalized  must  be  explained.  What  is  true  of  the  immigrant  population  in  the  aggregate 
applies  generally  to  immigrants  from  individual  countries  of  birth. 

The  behaviour  of  the  data  for  certain  nativities  was,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  general  rule. 
Reference  to  earUer  chapters  will  reveal  that  in  most  such  cases  immigration  was  retarded  during 
the  last  decade;  moreover  in  nearly  every  instance  which  was  contrary  to  the  trend,  and  notably 
so  with  the  Italians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  current  immigration  included  unusually  large  pro- 
portions of  women  coming  to  join  husbands  and  fiances,  who  had  preceded  them  to  Canada. 
The  wife  and  children  of  a  naturalized  foreign-bom  male  are  automatically  naturalized  on  arrival 
in  this  country.f 


TABLE  LVIII.-PERCENTAGES  NATURALIZED  OF  FOREIGN  BORN,  BY  BIRTHPLACE,  CANADA. 

1921  AND  1931 

Birthplace 

p.c.  Naturalized 

Birthplace 

P.C.  Naturalized 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

Total 

57-8 

S6'4 

1 

I 
58-4 
63-3 
46-6 
56-2 
30-2 
29-3 
59-4 
67-4 
62-4 
60-6 
71-7 

■     54-8 

91-1 

79-8 
75-5 
74-1 
72-4 
71-7 
66-1 
62-8 
62-7 
69-9 
69-8 
69-0 
57-8 
66-5 

Spain 

1 
42-1 
22-4 
65-9 
510 
84-7 
53-9 
33-6 
48-4 
56-3 
45-7 

1 

72-3 

65-7 

33-7 

4-8 

51-2 

49-7 

Bulgaria 

47-7 

47-1 

46-9 

Ukraine 

44-7 

Switzerland 

41-4 

37-3 

Holland 

36-9 

Italy 

Denmark 

31-2 

Finland      

28-7 

V    f  • 

Lithuania 

27-S 

Hungary 

22-4 

Czeclioslovakia 

200 

19-7 

China 

7-0 

'  Separate  data  not  available  in  the  1921  tabulation.  ^ 

2  Includes  Galicia. 

Naturalization  among  Immigrant  Peoples  from  the  United  States. —  Data  on  the 
naturalization  of  the  United  States-born  immigrants  are  presented  by  racial  origin  in  Column  1 
of  Table  48.  Those  of  French  and  Icelandic  origins  show  the  highest  proportions.  The  high 
figure  for  the  French  is  not  unexpected,  in  view  of  the  rather  marked  movement  of  the  children 
of  former  French-Canadian  emigrants  to  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  back  to  Canadian  soil, 
and  especially  to  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick:  Immigrants  of  Icelandic  stock 
whether  coming  via  United  States  or  direct  from  Iceland  were  among  the  earlier  arrivals.  For 
a  good  many  years  practically  no  immigrants  of  this  origin  have  been  coming  to  Canada  so  that 
present  residents  have  been  domiciled  in  Canada  for  some  time  and  for  the  most  part  include 
only  those  who  have  made  permanent  homes  in  this  country.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  the 
Negroes,  the  Hungarians,  the  Austrians  and  the  Yugoslavs. 

The  significance  of  this  table,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  rank  of  the  various  stocks 
as  in  a  comparison  of  the  1931  percentages  with  those  for  1921  and  in  the  relation  between  the 
behaviour  of  the  United  States  bom  and  that  of  the  European  bom  from  corresponding  countries 

•The  Pearsonian  coefficient  between  the  change  in  percentage  naturalized  and  the  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  resi- 
dent immigrants  from  the  twenty-six  countriesof  birth  listed  in  Table  LVIII  for  the  decade  1921-31  worksout  to  R= -  •  44±  0  -10. 
The  fact  that  the  correlation  is  negative  indicates  an  inverse  relationship.  That  the  coefficient  should  be  of  such  considerable 
size  despite  the  neglect  of  other  manifold  compensating  and  interfering  factors  suggests  that  for  immigrants  as  a  whole, 
length  of  residence  exerts  an  extremely  important  if  not  a  dominating  influence  on  the  extent  of  naturalization.  This  remtion- 
ship  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  present  chapter.  The  legal  residence  requirements  would,  of  course,  contribute 
to  this  result  in  the  case  of  very  recent  arrivals.  .        .  ,  , ,      j     .  ii,         *    » 

tCertnin  other  less  obvious  influences  were  also  at  work  such  as  rural-urban  migration  and  th  e  desire  on  tno  part  oi 
immigrants  from  some  countries  to  rid  themselves  as  speedily  as  possible  of  a  national  allegiance  that  had  become  distaste- 
ful.   These  influences  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  present  chapter. 
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of  birth.  In  the  latter  connection,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  refer  again  to  page  32,  Introduc- 
tion, for  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  comparing  data  on  origin  and  country  of  birth 
statistics. 

Comparison  of  the  1921  and  1931  figures  shows  that  for  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-three 
origins  the  percentages  naturalized  in  1931  exceeded  those  at  the  preceding  census  date  and  in 
most  cases  by  very  considerable  amoimts.*  This  change  reflects  the  absolute  decline  which ' 
occurred  in  the  number  of  United  States-bom  residents  in  Canada  during  the  decade.  In 
Chapter  II  it  was  shown  that  there  actually  occurred  a  net  emigration  of  persons  of  United 
States  nativity  in  the  ten-year  period.  This  movement  would  affect  the  percentage  naturalized 
in  two  ways.  First,  those  who  withdrew  probably  included  a  disproportionate  number  of  persons 
who  had  not  become  naturahzed  and  permanently  settled  in  the  country,  and  second,  the  mere 
fact  that  on  balance  the  flow  was  away  from  Canada  implies  that  few  new  arrivals  came  in 
during  the  decade.  The  present  United  States-bom  residents  of  the  Dominion  have,  therefore, 
on  the  average,  several  years  longer  residence  in  the  country  than  had  those  appearing  in  the 
1921  Census. 

In  the  absence  of  separate  length  of  residence  figures  for  the  United  States-bom  by  racial 
origin,  it  is  still  impossible  to  say  definitely  whether  a  generation's  residence  in  the  United  States 
is  or  is  not  conducive  to  early  naturalization  as  compared  with  immigration  direct  from  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  is  increased  in  1931  by  virtue  of  the  simultaneous  cessation  of  the  immi- 
gration from  the  States  and  the  increase  of  immigration  from  Europe  which  further  increased 
the  spread  in  the  average  length  of  Canadian  residence  of  immigrants  from  Continental  Europe 
and  Continental  North  America.  This  increased  spread  is  reflected  in  the  generally  greater 
disparity  between  the  percentages  of  North  American  and  other  foreign-bom  naturalized  in 
1931.  In  all  but  four  instances  the  figures  for  the  former  nativity  were  the  higher  and  in  cases 
where  recent  European  immigration  was  relatively  heavy  they  were  very  considerably  so.  (Com- 
pare Cols.  1  and  2.)t 

Date  of  Arrival  and  Naturalization.— When  it  is  stated  that  59-9  p.c.  of  the  Austrians 
resident  in  Canada  on  June  1,  1931  were  naturalized  citizens  as  against  only  20-0  p.c.  of  the 
resident  immigrants  from  Czechoslovakia,  comparison  is  made  between  the  progress  of  naturaliza- 
tion among  the  two  classes  of  immigrants  as  at  that  date.  No  inference  is  warranted  as  to  relative 
speed  of  naturalization.  If,  however,  the  resident  immigrants  of  each  nativity  are  classified 
according  to  specified  dates  of  arrival  and  it  is  found  that,  period  for  period,  immigrants  from  one, 
of  the  countries  show  higher  percentages  naturalized  than  do  immigrants  from  the  other,  the 
conclusion  would  seem  warranted  that  the  former  tended  to  naturalize  more  rapidly  than  the 
latter  under  conditions  of  occupational,  sex,  rural-urban  distribution  and  so  on  existing  at  the 
time  of  and  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

In  a  later  section  an  attempt  is  made  to  isolate  and  mea:sure  the  importance  of  differing 
lengths  of  residence  in  accounting  for  the  variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  various  nativities 
naturalized  in  1931.  In  the  present  analysis,  attention  is  confined  to  relative  speed  of  iiaturaliza- 
tion  as  indicated  by  the  percentages  naturalized  for  immigrant  groups  of  corresponding  dates  of 
arrival. 

The  term  "speed  of  naturalization"  as  here  employed  requires  some  explanatory  comment. 
It  takes  no  direct  account  of  immigrants  who  have  come  to  Canada  and,  after  remaining  a  time, 
have  returned  home  or  passed  on  to  some  other  country.  Yet,  failing  a  definite  change  in' 
attitude  towards  permanent  settlement,  a  nativity  which  has  been  characterized  by  heavy  with- 
drawals is  likely  to  include  among  its  resident  population  a  large  proportion  of  this  temporary 
type  of  settler  whose  presence  reduces  the  percentage  naturalized  as  compared  with  that  for 
persons  of  similar  length  of  residence  in  other  nativity  groups.  Speed  of  naturalization  as 
measured  by  the  relative  percentages  naturalized  for  the  several  dates  of  arrival  is  thus  affected 


Tho  threeexoeptions  nro  the  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  Yugoslavic  origins.  United  States-born  immigrants  of  the  latter 
two  origins  were  numerically  small  thougli  contrary  to  the  general  trend,  their  numbers  actually  inareased  slightly  during 
the  decade.  The  difference  between  tho  1921  and  1931  figures  for  the  Austrian  origin  amounted  to  only  2-4  p.c.  and  may  be 
associated  with  the  withdrawal  from  the  Austrian  classification  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  German  origin  who  im- 
properly reported  themselves  as  of  Austrian  racial  derivation  in  1921.  Their  inclusion  in  the  Austrian  total  tor  1921  unduly 
raised  tho  percentage  naturalized  for  the  latter  origin  group  in  that  year. 

tCf  the  exceptions,  the  Syrians  were  numerically  unimportant.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  Austrian 
ngures  is  the  same  asm  the  preceding  footnote.  European-born  personsof  Icelandic  derivation  were  on  the  average  earlier 
arrivals  in  this  country  than  United  States  born  of  tho  same  origin  and  included  fewer  unattached  men  who  came  to  work 
m  lumbering  camps  and  more  who  settled  as  families  on  farms.  The  spread  between  the  percentages  for  the  Italians  is 
negligible. 
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by  the  proportions  of  a  given  nativity  who  come  to  this  country  with  the  intention  of  staying 
only  a  few  years,  as  well  as  by  the  rapidity  with  which  those  who  contemplate  permanent  settle- 
ment take  out  naturalization  papers. 

Another  point  should  also  be  made  clear  in  connection  with  the  speed  of  naturalization. 
Up  to  1914  the  law  required  a  minimum  of  three  years'  residence  in  Canada  prior  to  naturalization. 
■  In  that  year  the  residence  requirement  was  changed  to  five  years,  and  after  the  War  a  ten-year 
clause  was  inserted  to  apply  to  all  subjects  of  enemy  states.  Further,  naturahzation  was  arrested 
during  the  War  period  for  all  enemy  peoples.  Thus  the  percentages  naturalized  from  1914  on 
must  be  interpreted  with  considerable  caution. 

It.  may  appear  strange  that  despite  the  five-year  requirement  certain  proportions  of  those 
arriving  after  1926  were  naturalized  by  1931.  The  majority  of  such  were  women  or  children 
who  came  to  join  husbands  or  fathers  who  had  previously  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  by  1931 
had  completed  all  necessary  residence  requirements  for  naturalization.  There  are  also  a  certain 
number  of  repatriated  Canadians  in  the  group,  but  no  new  adult  male  immigrants  of  foreign  birth. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  figures.  Table  49  shows  the 
percentage  naturalized  of  foreign-born  residents  in  Canada  in  1931  by  date  of  arrival  and  country 
of  birth.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  will  also  be  found  the  percentages  for  specified  groups  of 
countries  of  birth.  These  have  been  compiled  from  the  census  table  showing  the  actual  numbers 
naturalized  for  the  separate  nationalities.  The  data  for  each  nativity  are  grouped  into  six  periods 
of  arrival. 

For  the  North  Western  Europeans  as  a  group  higher  percentages  of  persons  arriving  prior 
to  January  1,  1916,  were  naturalized  than  for  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  of  similar 
dates  of  arrival.  For  those  arriving  after  that  date  the  situation  was  reversed.  This  reversal 
is  related  among  other  things  to  a  definite  change  in  behaviour  on  the  part  of  immigrants  from 
the  same  countries  of  origin.  The  situation  is  somewhat  clarified  by  an  examination)  of  the 
figures  for  the  linguistic  groups.  Of  all  linguistic  groups  the  Latin  and  Greek  shows  the  lowest 
percentage  naturalized  for  those  arriving  before  1916;  for  those  arriving  after  that  date  they  show 
the  highest  percentage  naturalized.  This  shift  of  relative  status  is  attributable  to  immigrants 
from  Italy  and  Greece  who  show  the  highest  proportions  naturalized  of  all  European  immigrants  • 
arriving  since  the  middle  of  the  War.  A  very  significant  change  has  apparently  occurred  in  the 
type  of  immigration  from  these  countries.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  those  who  have  come  in 
recent  years  have  come  to  stay  than  was  formerly  the  case.  With  the  adult  males  the  desire  to 
throw  off  the  original  allegiance  and  the  fear  of  deportation  in  case  of  unemployment  doubtlessly 
speeded  up  naturalization  considerably.  Many  of  the  current  arrivals,  of  course,  were  women 
coming  to  join  husbands  or  fiances  who  had  previously  come  to  Canada.  With  the  Italians 
the  proportion  of  females  among  resident  immigrants  jumped  from  31  p.c.  for  the  pre-1916 
period  to  43  p.c.  for  the  later  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  from  14  p.c.  to  39  p.c.  For 
these  two  nativities  the  proportions  of  females  were  considerably  below  the  average  for  all  JCuro- 
peans  arriving  prior  to  1916  and  appreciably  higher  in  the  post-War  period.  The  mere  fact  • 
of  the  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  women  is  indicative  of  a  change  in  attitude.  Obviously, 
fewer  transients  have  been  included  in  recent  immigration  from  these  countries  and  a  larger 
proportion  who  either  came  with  or  shortly  acquired  the  intention  of  taking  up  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Canada. 

Since  the  War  the  Slavs  as  a  group  rank  next  to  the  Latins  and  Greeks  in  speed  of  naturaliza- 
tion, their  rates  exceeding  those  for  both  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  peoples  from  1916  on 
and  usually  by  very  considerable  amounts.  Among  the  recent  urban  immigrants  from  Slavic 
countries  naturalization  may  have  been  unduly  hastened  through  the  desire  to  qualify  for  relief* 
and  to  free  themselves  from  potential  obligations  to  the  home  government;  besides  the  Slavs 
who  came  during  the  years  immediately  following  the  War  were  relatively  rapid  naturalizers 
partly  because  of  their  predominant  rural  destination  (homestead  requirements)  and  partly 
because  of  the  tendency  for  Slavs  as  a  group  to  migrate  as  families.  Reference  to  Table  XVIII 
shows  that  the  number  of  surplus  males  per  hundred  females  all  ages  was  only  forty-seven  for  the 
aggregate  of  Slavic  countries  of  birth,  the  smallest  figure  for  any  of  the  linguistic  groups.  By  the 
same  token  the  exceedingly  large  surjjlus  of  males  for  the  Scandinavian  group  as  a  whole  and  forall 
members  of  that  group  except  the  Icelanders  helps  to  explain  the  recent  relative  decline  in  the  position 


•The  incidence  of  unemployment  among  Slavic  immigrants  might  be  expected  to  have  been  abnormally  heavy  because 
of  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  common  labourers  in  this  class  of  immigration  (see  Chap.  XII). 
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of  thatgroup  in  the  matter  of  taking  out  Canadian  citizenship.  Between  1921  and  1931  the  surplus 
males  for  the  Scandinavian  born  rose  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  ten  per  one  hundred 
females.  Single  unattached  males  normally  do  not  naturalize  rapidly.  In  seeking  an  explana- 
tion of  the  lower  figures  for  the  Scandinavians  one  should  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in 
Scandinavia,  democracy  still  exists  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  so  that  there  is  not  the 
same  incentive  to  throw  off  their  old  allegiance  as  may  obtain  with  certain  other  classes  of 
immigrants.  The  ten-year  residence  requirement  which  became  law  after  the  War  for  immi- 
grants from  enemy  countries  has  undoubtedly  retarded  the  naturalization  among  immigrants 
from  Germany  who  dominate  the  Germanic  group  numerically. 

The  reader  is  left  to  examine  the  figures  for  the  individual  countries  of  birth.  One  or  two 
comments,  however,  may  be  of  assistance.  Where  a  high  figure  occurs  for  immigrants  arriving 
between  1926  and  1931  despite  the  usual  five-year  residence  requirement  such  immigration  includes 
either  a  large  number  of  women  and  children  who  came  to  join  husbands  and  fathers  or  to  marry 
male  immigrants  who  had  come  to  Canada  at  some  earlier  date,  or  a  large  number  of  repatriated 
Canadian  born  or  their  descendants.  In  the  former  category  might  be  included  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Syrians,  Italians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians;  in  the  latter  the  United  States  born.  The 
percentages  shown  in  the  column  headed  "total  naturalized"  are  influenced  not  only  by  the  speed 
of  naturalization  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  naturalized  for  the  various  periods  of  arrival, 
but  by  the  proportion  who  actually  arrived  in  the  various  periods.  A  nativity  group  showing. a 
high  rate  of  naturalization  may  have  a  small  total  naturalized  because  of  generally  late  emigration 
to  Canada;  conversely  one  with  a  moderate  speed  of  naturalization  may  show  a  relatively  high 
figure  for  the  total  because  of  relatively  early  arrival. 

Urban  Residence  and  Naturalization. —  Table  50  shows  the  percentages  of  immigrants 
naturalized  in  cities  of  30,000  and  over  by  countries  of  birth  and  the  corresponding  proportions 
for  all  immigrants  (i.e.,  both  rural  and  urban).  Column  3  gives  the  percentages  by  which  the 
proportions  naturalized  among  the  foreign-born  residents  of  large  cities  differ  from  the  proportions 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  An  examination  of  Columns  1  and  2  of  the  table  shows  that  while 
54-8  p.o.  of  the  foreign-born  residents  of  Canada  as  a  whole  were  naturalized  in  1931,  only  15-5 
p.c.  of  those  resident  in  cities  of  over  30,000  had  become  Canadian  citizens.  In  other  words, 
naturalization  had  proceeded  only  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  as  far  in  the  large  cities  as  in 
the  country  generally.  A  similar  spread  existed  for  immigrants  from  individual  countries  of 
birth;  in  some  cases  the  difference  was  larger,  in  others  smaller,  but  it  was  uniformly  in  the  same 
direction.  Moreover,  in  every  instance,  the  spread  was  much  greater  in  1931  than  in  1921 
reflecting,  among  other  things,  the  relatively  heavier  immigration  during  the  last  half  of  the 
present  decade  and  the  increasing  drift  of  new  immigration  to  the  cities.  Despite  continuous 
efforts  to  stimulate  rural  settlement,  the  larger  cities  in  the  Dominion  ^ound  themselves  with  an 
abnormally  large  percentage  of  alien  immigrants  at  the  close  of  the  decade.  In  1921,  50-5  p.c. 
of  foreign-born  residents  of  cities  of  25,000  and  over  were  not  naturahzed;  this  figure  compares 
with  84-5  p.c.  for  cities  of  30,000  and  over  in  1931.  The  same  type  of  change  is  indicated  foi 
each  individual  country  of  birth  except  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  Both  of  these  nativities  were 
among  those  mentioned  above  with  generally  larger  proportions  naturalized  in  1931  because  of 
failure  to  maintain  the  high  percentage  increases  of  the  previous  decade  and  the  inclusion  among 
current  immigration  of  abnormally  large  numbers  of  women  coming  to  marry  earlier  settlers  or 
to  join  husbands  who  had  preceded  them  to  this  country.  Similar  influences  were  strongly  in 
evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  but  with  that  nativity  they  were  apparently  not  quite  powerful 
enough  to  raise  the  proportion  naturalized  in  the  larger  cities  above  the  1921  figures.     • 

The  situation  in  1931  then  was  analogous  to  that  in  1921.  The  proportions  of  alien  immi- 
grants were  much  higher  in  the  larger  cities  than  in  other  urban  and  rural  parts.  Moreover, 
the  spreads  were  greater  in  1931  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  decade.  In  all  but  two  cases 
the  proportions  not  naturalized  of  immigrants  in  the  larger  urban  centres  increased  over  the 
ten-year  period  and  in  many  cases  by  very  large  amounts.  The  principal  reasons  for  these  changes 
are  as  stated  above,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  throw  more  light  on  their  relative  importance 
in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  present  chapter.  The  question  as  to  whether  rural  or  urban  resid- 
ence per  se  is  more  favourable  to  naturalization  will  also  be  discussed. 

Sex  and  Naturalization. — Table  51  shows  the  percentage  of  males  and  females  naturalized 
by  countries  of  birth.  For  the  foreign  born  as  a  whole  and  for  every  country  of  birth  except 
Iceland  and  Syria  a  larger  proportion  of  the  females  than  of  the  males  have  become  Canadian- 
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citizens.  This  result  is  precisely  similar  to  that  found  in  1921  and  is  subject  to  the  same  explana- 
tion. In  an  immigrant  population  a  larger  proportion  of  the  adult  females  is  married.  Married 
immigrants  with  homes  and  famiUes  are  ordinarily  more  permanent  settlers  and  normally  should 
show  a  higher  percentage  naturalized.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  females  are  naturalized 
by  the  mere  fact  of  marriage  with  a  Canadian  citizen. 

With  reference  to  the  two  exceptions,  the  case  of  the  Syrians  is  unimportant,  and  that  of 
the  Icelanders  is  capable  of  explanation  on  grounds  similar  to  those  advanced  in  1921.  Iceland 
is  the  one  important  country  from  which  the  number  of  females  in  Canada  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  males.  The  existence  of  a  small  surplus  of  unattached  females  would  account  for  the 
fractionally  lower  percentage  of  that  sex  naturalized  just  as  with  other  classes  of  immigrants 
the  excess  of  males  has  a  contrary  effect. 

The  connection  between  the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  males  and  the  lower  proportion  of 
males  naturalized  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Table  51  with  Table  20.  With  only  minor 
variations  which  are  more  or  less  inevitable  because  of  racial  pecuharities  and  the  varying 
degrees  to  which  disturbing  factors  enter  in,  a  large  surplus  of  males  is  associated  with  a  relatively 
large  spread  between  the  proportions  of  males  and  females  naturahzed  in  a  given  immigrant 
group.  With  single  unattached  males  there  is  not  the  inducement  to  permanent  settlement  and 
the  acquisition  of  Canadian  citizenship  that  exists  where  a  home  is  established  and  family 
responsibUities  are  assumed. 

For  both  males  and  females  the  percentages  naturalized  were  lower  in  1931  than  in  1921, 
reflecting  the  resumption  of  immigration  in  the  post-War  decade  and  its  continuation  in  volume 
untU  almost  the  close  of  the  period. 

The  Relative  Effect  of  Length  of  Residence,  Rural-Urban  Distribution  and  Sex 
on  Naturalization. — In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  effects  of  each  of  the  above  factors 
on  naturalization  were  discussed  separately  mthout  any  attempt  to  make  quantitative  allowance 
for  the  influence  of  the  others  whose  independent  variations  frequently  obscured  and  interfered 
with  the  results.  In  the  present  section  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  direction  and 
extent  of  their  joint  and  several  influences  by  suitable  mathematical  devices.  The  procedure 
is  analogous  to  that  followed  in  Chapter  VII  when  studying  the  various  influences  affecting 
intermarriage.  A  multiple  correlation  was  worked  out;  the  regression  equation  derived  therefrom 
took  the  following  form: — 

,    Xi  =  1-9982  X2  +  0-2749  X3  -  0-0749  Xi  +  13-3418 
where  Xi  =  the  percentage  of  immigrants  from  a  given  country  of  birth  naturalized  (in  1931); 

X2  =  the  length  of  residence  of  the  average  (median)  immigrant   from    corresponding 

countries  of  birth  (in  years)  (see  Table  15); 
X3  =  the  percentage  of  the  corresponding  nativity  resident  in  urban  centres; 
X4  =  the  percentage  surplus  of  males. 

By  this  means  the  joint  and  several  influences  of  those  independent  variables  (X2,  X3  and 
X4)  on  naturahzation  (Xi)  can  be  measured.  The  Chinese  were  omitted  because  the  abnormally 
large  surplus  of  males  would  distort  a  correlation  with  so  limited  a  number  of  items  (twenty-nine) . 

A  number  of  interesting  facts  are  revealed  by  the  above  equation.  First,  other  thmgs  remain- 
ing equal,  the  longer  the  Canadian  residence  of  the  average  immigrant,  and  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion living  in  urban  centres  the  higher  is  the  proportion  naturalized.  Conversely,  the  larger 
the  surplus  of  males,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  naturalized.  By  substituting  the  standard 
deviations  of  X2,  X3  and  X4,  respectively,  in  the  regression  equation  it  is  found  that  length  of 
Canadian  residence  was  on  the  average  a  three  times  more  potent  factor  in  contributing  to  the  expected 
differences  in  the  proportions  naturalized  in  1931  than  were  differences  in  rural-urban  distribution, 
and  three  and  a  half  times  more  potent  than  differences  in  sex  distribution  (see  Fig.  37). 

The  computed  relation  between  length  of  residence  and  sex  distribution  on  the  one  hand 
and  naturalization  on  the  other  is  quite  in  accordance  with  expectation,  both  in  respect  to  relative 
magnitude  and  direction.  It  is  easy  to  understand  in  particular  why  long  Canadian  residence 
in  itself  is  an  important,  indeed  the  most  important,  factor  in  explaining  a  high  percentage 
naturalized.  Some  years  are  normally  required  to  meet  the  legal  requirements  for  securing 
Canadian  citizenship,  and  apart  from  the  legal  aspect,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
longer  an  immigrant  group  is  resident  in  Canada,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  that  becomes 
economically  assimilated  and  passes  into  the  class  of  permanent  settlers  with  the  natural  desire 
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or  the  full  privileges  of  Canadian  citizenship.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  a  large  surplus 
of  males  should  be  associated  with  a  low  percentage  naturalized,  aside  altogether  from  length 
of  residence  and  other  circumstances  affecting  naturalization.  As  was  shown  in  Chapter  III, 
surplus  males  are  predominantly  unattached  adults,  either  single  or  without  dependents  in  this 
country.  Such  a  surplus  contains  large  numbers  who  have  not  been  permanently  absorbed  in 
Canadian  industry,  and  many  who  have  not  decided  to  make  Canada  their  permanent  home. 
The  presence  of  a  large  male  surplus  of  this  character  in  a  given  nativity  group  naturally  makes 
for  a  lower  percentage  naturalized.  Moreover,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  conclusion 
reached  by  purely  deductive  processes  that  the  relationship  is  a  causal  one,  viz.,  that  long  Canadian 
residence  makes  for  a  high  percentage  naturalized  and  that  a  large  surplus  of  males  makes  for 
a  small  percentage. 


CORRELATION  ON  PERCENTAGES  NATURALIZED,     • 
BY  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH, 
CANADA,  1931 

P.O.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 
TOR  BY  CORRELATION 

INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 

RELATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENTS 
IN  THE  PREDICTION 

^ 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

P.C.  URBAN 

P.C.  SURPLUS  MALES 

JHKHIl—l 

Fia.  37.  DifForcnccs  in  length  of  Canadian  residence,  rural-urban  distribution  and  the  percentage  surplus  of  males 
accounted  for  74  p.c.  of  the  variability  in  the  percentages  naturalized  of  immigrants  from  the  various  countries  of  birth  in 
'  1931.    Length  of  residence  was  more  important  in  the  prediction  than  the  other  two  variables  combined. 


With  rural-urban  distribution  the  indicated  relationship  was  somewhat  unexpected  in  'view 
of  the  1921  findings.  Both  the.  existence  of  a  causal  connection  and  its  nature,  if  such  exists, 
is  much  more  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  1921  Monograph  (see  pp.  145-148)  the  thesis  was 
advanced  that  rural  residence  per  se  was  more  favourable  to  naturalization  because  ampng  pther 
reasons,  homestead  laws  required  the  taking  out  of  Canadian  citizenship  before  the  granting,  pf 
clear  title  to  farm  lands,  and  second,  because  agricultural  settlement  normally  involy;ed.,  the 
creation  of  a  more  or  less  fixed  interest  in  a  specific  piece  of  terrain  in  the  adopted  country  a,nd 
encouraged  the  settler  to  identify  himself  with  the  economic,  social  and  political  life  of.  a  given 
community.  Although  the  more  exact  device  of  multiple  correlation  was  not  used,  the  above 
thesis  seemed  to  derive  adequate  support  from  the  data  on  pre-1921  immigration  to  leave  little 
'  doubt  as  to  its  validity  as  describing  conditions  obtaining  at'  and  prior  to  that  tirne.  It  seems 
paradoxical,  therefore,  to  find  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative  relationship*  between  the  percentage 
urban  and  the  amount  of  naturalization  in  1931,  and  the  question  immediately  arises  as  to  whether 
certain  changes  have  occurred  during  the  decade  which  have  made  urban  residence  definitely 
more  favourable  to  naturalization  than  rural,  or  whether  the  positive  correlation  is  to  be  explained 
on  some  other  grounds. 

Several  forces  were  at  work  during  the  ten-year  period  which  may  have  raised  the  percentage 
of  urban  immigrants  naturalized  higher  than  might  have  been  expected  under  existing  conditions 
of  length  of  Canadian  residence,  sex  distribution  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  more  important  ones 
are  worthy  of  notice.  First,  urban  industries  were  undoubtedly  relatively  more  prosperous 
than  agriculture  over  the  period  as  a  whole.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  in  itself  would  hasten 
economic  assimilation  in  urban  as  compared  with  rural  parts  and  by  the  same  token  promote 

*It  is  positive  both  in  the  simple  and  the  multiple  correlation'. '    ■       ' 
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■naturalization.  Second,  from  the  autumn  of  1929  to  June,  1931,  the  desire  to  permanently 
■  qualify  for  relief  and  to  escape  the  possible  danger  of  deportation  in  the  event  of  becoming  a 
•  public  charge  through  loss  of  employment,*  may  have  induced  many  aliens  who  had  the  necessary 
residence  qualifications  to  take  out  Canadian  citizenship  without  delay.  One  would  expect  this 
influence  to  be  much  more  important  in  urban  centres  than  in  rural,  partly  because  of  the  superior 
organization  of  unemployment  relief  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  partly  because  the  industrial 
worker  having  only  his  labour  to  sell  finds  himself  immediately  and  entirely  without  means  of 
'  support  as  soon  as  industrial  conditions  no  longer  permit  his  economic  employment,  while  in  the 
country  an  immigrant  may  be  able  to  continue  farm  operations  on  a  non-paying  basis  and  wrest 
a  living  of  sorts  from  the  soil  for  some  time  after  farming  ceases  to  pay  its  way.  Moreover,  even 
when  creditors  do  take  over  control  of  a  farm  property,  the  original  operator  is  frequently  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  and  is  thus  given  a  chance  of  earning  a  livelihood  without  going  on  relief. 
Third,  it  may  well  have  been  that  immigration  to  rural  parts  contained  larger  numbers  of  un- 
attached farm  labourers  and  fewer  permanent  settlers  than  formerly.  This  circumstance  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  speed  of  naturalization  in  rural  areas.  The  joint  and  several  importance  of " 
such  influences  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  determine,  and  the  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  internal  population  changes  which  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  whether,  despite  the  above  con- 
siderations, urban  residence  was  actually  more  favourable  to  naturalization  than  was  rural  even 
during  the  last  decade. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  explaining  how  the  shifting  of  immigrant  population  from  rural 
to  urban  sections  affected  the  situation  is  by  means  of  percentages.  The  1931  Census  reported 
59  p.c.  of  the  immigrant  population  which  had  arrived  during  the  last  decade  as  resident  in  urban 
centres  and  41  p.c.  in  rural.  At  the  same  time  75  p.c.  of  the  net  increase  in  immigrant  population 
after  making  due  allowance  for  deaths,  occurred  in  towns  and  cities  and  only  25  p.c.  in  country 
parts.t  This  means  either  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  movement  of  pre-1921  rural  immi- 
grants to  the  cities  or  that  the  cities  retained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  earlier  immigration 
than  did  the  country.  A  study  of  the  absolute  numbers  suggests  that  both  occurred.  Now  in 
the  past,  rural  immigrants  of  ten  or  more  years'  residence  almost  invariably  showed  higher  per- 
centages naturalized  than  urban  immigrants  in  the  same  category  and  a  rural-urban  migration 
of  any  significant  volume  of  this  class  of  immigrant,  by  raising  the  proportion  naturalized  in 
cities  and  reducing  it  in  the  country,  might  make  it  appear  that  urban  residence  per  se  was  more 
favourable  to  naturalization  when  the  reverse  was  actually  the  case.  The  rural  loss  of  pre-1921 
immigrants  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  154,000  during  the  decade.  On  the  assumption  that 
urban  centres  retained  100  p.c.  of  their  pre-1921  immigrants,  which  is  extremely  unlikely,  a 
minimum  of  21,000  of  the  rural  exodus  must  have  settled  in  urban  parts.  The  actual  figure  was 
probably  several  times  that  number.  It  exceeded  21,000  by  the  number  of  pre-1921  urban 
immigrants  who  left  Canada  during  the  decade— a  number  which  was  undoubtedly  great  but  can 
not  be  determined  from  existing  records.  The  urban  losses  through  the  emigration  of  pre-1921  „ 
immigrants  would  consist  mainly  of  aliens;  the  gains  through  the  cityward  movement  of  early 
rural  settlers  would  include  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  naturalized. 

The  question  then  as  to  whether  rural  or  urban  residence  per  se  was  more  favourable  to 
naturalization  during  the  last  decade  is  still  unsettled.  All  one  can  say  with  certitude  is  that  in 
1931,  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  possible  differences  in  length  of  residence  and  sex  distribution, 
a  nativity  with  a  larger  than  average  percentage  resident  in'  towns  and  cities  might  be  expected 
to  show  a  higher  percentage  naturalized  than  one  with  a  larger  than  average  percentage  rural. 

When  the  expected  proportions  naturalized  for  the  several  nativities  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  regression  equation  and  compared  with  the  actual  percentages  shown  in 
the  census,  it  is  seen  that  length  of  residence,  rural-urban  distribution  and  sex  account  for  by 
no  means  all  the  differences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  correlation  coefficient  of  -87  indicates 
that  only  about  three-quarters  of  the  differences!  may  be  attributed  to  the  combined  influence 
of  these  factors.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual  as  a  percentage  of  the  expected  proportion 
naturalized  for  the  respective  nativities  and  arranges  them  in  rank.  The  same  data  is  presented 
graphically  in  Fig.  38. 

•As  a  rule  during  pariods  of  economic  stress,  single  workers  without  dependents  are  discharged  first.  The  incentive  to 
naturalize,  therefore,  would  be  particularly  great  with  the  classes  of  immigrants  m  which  under  normal  conditions  the 
percen^agena^ura  '^j^j^j'^j^^^j.-^^^  j  q.  p^p^iatim  Monements  in  Canada,  lOM-Sl—Some  Further  Considerations,  The 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  May,  1935,  pp.  237-238. 

tStated  more  accurately  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  i.e. ,  the  variability. 
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ACTUAL  PERCENTAGES  NATURALIZED  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF 

EXPECTED,  ON  BASIS  OF  CORRELATION,  FOR  SELECTED 

COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1931 

BIRTHPLACE. 

ACTUAL  AS  PER  CENT 
OF  EXPECTED 

0                   50                    100 

BIRTHPLACE 

ACTUAL  AS  PER  CENT       . 
OF  EXPECTED 
0                  50                  too 

AUSTRIA 

^Hi 

DENMARK 

1                       1 

NORWAY 

ROUMANIA                        ■■■■■^^ 

1                  1 

■mHHIHI 
1          1 

POLAND                               ^■^^■■i 

1         1 

I^IBHillH 

YUGOSLAVIA                   ^^^^^H 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA         IBH^^H 

1                 1 
FINLAND                           B^^^^H 

1                       1 

SWEDEN 

1                       1 

GREECE 

1                       1 

UNITED  STATES 

1                       1 

SWITZERLAND 

1                       1 

HOLLAND 

1 

ICELAND 

BELGIUM 

ITALY 
RUSSIA 

HUNGARY 
JAPAN 

^ 

Fig.  38.  The  above  chart  shows  the  proportions  by  which  the  percentages  ot  resident  immigrants  naturalized  by  1931 
differed  from  expectation  on  the  bases  of  length  of  residence,  sex  and  rural-urban  distribution.  Eccentric  behaviour  of  one 
or  more  of  these  independent  variables  introduced  an  appreciable  upward  bias  in  the  figure  for  the  Danes  and  a  slight  upward 
bias  in  those  for  several  of  the  other  North  Western  European  nativities.  From  the  standpoint  of  actual  performance,  post- 
war immigrants  from  Latin,  Greek  and  Slavic  countries  showed  on  the  whole,  absolutely  higher  percentages  naturalized 
by  year  of  arrival  than  did  those  from  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  countries  of  birth. 


TABLE  LIX.-ACTUAL  AND  EXPECTED  PERCENTAGES  NATURALIZED,  BV  BIRTHPLACE 
ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  MAGNITUDE  OF  ACTUAL  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 
EXPECTED,  CANADA,  1931 


Birthplace 


Armenia 

Denmark 

Turkey 

South  America. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Greece 

United  States. . 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Iceland 

Belgium 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria 

Roumania 

France 

Germany 

Poland 

Ukraine 

Syria 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia 

Finland 

Hungary 

Lithuania 

Japan 


P.C.  Naturalized 


Expected         Actual 


Actual 
as  P.C.  of 
Expected 


141 

135 
131 
129 
12S 
118 
112 
112 
111 
108 
101 
101 
100 
98 
97 
94 


87 
86 
8S 
86 
83 
81 
78 
74 
73 
72 
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An  examination  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  with  seven  of  the  nine  North  Western 
European  countries  of  birth,  naturalization  had  proceeded  further  than  was  expected  on  the 
basis  of  the  three  independent  variables  included  in  the  correlation,  while  with  eleven  out  of  the 
thirteen  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  nativities  the  actual  was  below  expectation. 
The  question  arises  as  to  how  far  these  variations  from  expectation  are  the  result  of  distortion 
of  the  expected  through  eccentric  behaviour  of  one  or  more  of  the  independent  variables  within 
the  equation,  and  how  far  they  are  attributable  to  extraneous  causes.  An  examination  of  the 
work  sheets  shows  that  while  a  slight  downward  bias  appears  in  the  expected  values  for  Norway, 
Sweden,  Greece,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  only  in  the  case  of  Denmark  was  the  downward  bias 
really  serious.  The  excess  in  the  actual  percentage  naturalized  was  thus  probably  somewhat  less 
than  the  figures  indicate  for  the  five  nativities  fitrst  listed  and  appreciably  less  for  the  Danes. 
In  the  lower  section  of  the  table  there  appear  to  be  only  two  cases  where  the  expected  was  seriously 
distorted  upward,  i.e.,  France  and  Syria.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  while  the 
indicated  excess  of  the  actual  over  the  expected  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  should  be  for  certain 
of  the  North  Western  European  peoples  (and  considerably  larger  for  the  Danes)  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  nativities  on  the  whole  is  not  materially  affected  by  causes  within  the 
correla,tion  itself. 

When  the  deviations  from  expectation  are  correlated  with  the  index  of  segregation  for 
corresponding  nativities  as  given  in  Chapter  VI,  little  or  no  relationship  is  found  to  exist.  The 
coefficient  was  quite  small  and  unreliable  (R  =  -256  ±  -133).*  Such  being  the  case,  it  would 
seem  that  the  principal  explanation  of  the  variations  from  expectation  must  be  sought  in  such 
factors  as  occupational  and  religious  distribution  where  manifold  classification  prevents  their 
influence  being  evaluated  by  ordinary  correlation  technique,  and  other  social,  cultural  and 
psychological  characteristics  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  measurement. 

Finally,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  dependent  variable  in  the  correlation  was  the 
percentage  of  all  immigrant  residents  naturalized  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  (1931);  and  the 
difference  between  the  actual  and'the  expected  for  the  individual  nativities,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
attributable  to  factors  extraneous  to  the  correlation,  is  in  a  sense  a  cumulative  residuum  deriving 
from  the  recorded  behaviour  of  early  as  well  as  current  immigration.  Had  the  correlation  dealt 
only  with  post-War  immigrant  arrivals  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  nativities  might 
have  been  quite  different  owing  to  an  indicated  change  in  attitude  toward  naturalization  on  the 
part  of  certain  classes  of  settlers,  particularly  those  from  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  countries. 
Variation  from  expectation  merely  means  that  the  percentage  naturalized  by  1931  was  greater 
or  less  than  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  average  length  of  Canadian  residence  and  sex  and  i-ural- 
urban  distribution  of  all  resident  immigrants  from  a  given  country  of  birth.  On  this  basis,  the 
Slavs  fell  short  of  expectation;  yet  on  the  basis  of  actual  performance,  they  with  the  Latins  and 
Greeks,  showed  absolutely  higher  proportions  of  post-War  resident  immigrants  naturalized  than 
either  of  the  North  Western  European  groups. 

Percentages  Naturalized  by  Provinces. — Table  52  shows  the  percentages  of  immigrants 
naturalized  for  Canada  and  for  the  respective  provinces  in  1931,  by  country  of  birth.  Attention 
is  first  directed  to  the  percentages  for  the  total  foreign  born.  Considerable  fluctuation  appears 
in  the  provincial  figures.  For  Canada  the  proportion  naturalized  was  54-8  p.c.  In  Prince  ■ 
Edward  Island  the  proportion  was  72-7  p.c;  in  British  Columbia  it  was  only  43-1  p.c.  Thus, 
while  Prince  Edward  Island  shows  a  17  •  9  p.c.  (72  •  7  p.c.--54  ■  8  p.c.)  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign 
born  naturalized  than  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  British  Columbia  shows  a  percentage  naturalized 
some  11-7  p.c.  (54-8  p.c. — 43-1  p.c.)  smaller  than  that  for  the  Dominion.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  extent  to  which  naturalization  has  proceeded  in  the  various  provinces  differs  widely.  The 
general  picture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  1921.  By  1931,  as  at  the  preceding  census  date,  natural- 
ization was  further  advanced  in  the  Maritimes  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  than  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  or  on  the  west  coast  (see  also  Table  53).  Moreover,  a  remarkable  uniformity  is  still 
apparent  in  the  direction  of  deviation  in  the  percentages  for  the  individual  nativities  from  province 
to  province.! 

The  principal  reasons  for  those  differences  have  been  suggested  elsewhere. t    The  provinces 
differ  as  to  rural  and  urban  distribution  of  the  foreign  born.     They  differ  also  as  to  average  length 


•The  Japanese  were  not  included  because  their  exceedingly  high  degree  ol  segregation  would  have  had  undue  weight 
in  a  correlation  with  a  limited  number  of  terms  and  would  have  produced  a  spurious  result. 

tA  detailed  discussion  of  the  data  for  individual  countries  of  birth  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  1921  figures  Ub«i.,  pp. 
152-153).  Time  and  space  preclude  the  making  of  a  similarly  detailed  analysis  in  the  present  monograph.  Whore  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  obtain  they  can  usually  be  explained  in  terms  of  date  of  arrival,  rural-urban  distribution  and  sex. 

}/!>id.,p.  153. 
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of  residence  of  their  immigrant  population,  its  sex  and  occupational  distribution  and  its  racial 
composition.  Similar  differences,  with  the  possible  exception  of  lack,  of  uniformity  in  racial 
derivation,  characterize  the  different  sections  of  the  individual  nativity  groups  which  are  found 
in  the  several  provinces.  This 'circumstance,  obviously,  explains  the  high  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  direction  of  deviation  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  One  should  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  variations  in  the  proportions  naturaUzed  are  by  no  means  entirely  attributable 
to  extraneous  and  environmental  causes.  Length  of  residence  is,  of  course,  largely  circumstantial 
but  both  sex  and  rural-urban  distribution  are  to  some  extent  matters  of  emigration  practices  and 
occupational  preferences  associated  with  birthplace  and  racial  origin;  in  addition  there  are  the 
many  cultural  and  psychological  factors  which  are  of  an  essentially  ethnic  nature.  Such  con- 
siderations can  hardly  be  ignored  in  the  light  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  racial  and 
nativity  composition  of  the  immigrant  populations  of  the  several  provinces  to  which  attention 
was  drawn  in  an  eariier  chapter.  * 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  poUtical  scientist,  the  real  significance  of  naturalization  figures 
emerges  when  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  These  ratios  are 
presented  in  Table  LX.  In  1931,  the  naturalized  foreign  born  formed  a  four  times  larger  per- 
centage of  the  population  in  Manitoba  than  in  Ontario,  and  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the 
proportions  were  over  six  times  larger.  On  passing  eastward  from  Ontario,  the  disparity  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  figures  increases.  The  naturalized  foreign  born  do  not  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  in  British  Columbia  as  on  the  Prairies,  yet  the  figure  for 
even  that  province  is  several  times  greater  than  that  found  in  any  province  east  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  recorded  differences  would  be  even  more  marked  if  the  numbers  of  naturalized 
foreign  born  were  compared  with  the  Canadian-  or  British-born  population  of,  each  province; 
and  wore  allowances  made  for  the  preponderance  of  adults  among  persons  of  alien  birth  it  would 
be  found  that  the  proportions  which  the  votes  of  naturalized  aliens  constitute  of  the  total  votes 
would  be  considerably  higher  all  round  than  the  figures  shown  in  Table  LX,  Column  1. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  is  not  so  much  the  magnitude  of  the  foreign-born 
population  in  the  aggregate  as  its  relatively  unequal  distribution  that  is  a  cause  for  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  statesman  and  the  social  scientist.  When  certain  sections  of  the  Dominion  have 
abnormally  large  concentrations  of  foreign-born  citizens  accustomed  to  different  systems  of 
government  and  lacking  in  understanding  of  and  reverence  for  British  institutions  and  ideals, 
differences  in  social  and  political  attitudes  can  not  but  be  greater  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  disproportionate  number  of /omffw  borra  that  is  of  importance.  The 
difference  goes  much  deeper.  For  several  decades  alien  immigration  has  been  so  unevenly 
distributed  that  the  origin  structure  of  the  West  differs  radically  from  .that  of  the  East  so 
that  to  fully  appreciate  the  existing  differences  of  culture  and  of  social  and  ]3olitioa!  outlook,  one 
must  take  into  account  not  only  the  foreign  born  but  their  descendants,  in  many  cases  to  the 
second  or  third  generation.  A  ]50pulation  with  a  mixed  political  and  cultural  background  is  likely 
to  be  less  inhibited  by  tradition,  more  fickle  in  its  loyalities  and  more  prone  to  political  and 
social  experimentation  than  a  homogeneous  population   with   a   common   cultural  inheritance. 


•See  Chop.  IV. 

TABLE  LX.-PERCENTAGES  NATURALIZED  OF  FOREIGN  BORN  AND  THE  NATURALIZED  FOREIGN 

BORN  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF,  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  EACH  PROVINCE,  CANADA 

AND  PROVINCES,  1921  AND  1931 


Province 

(I) 

Naturalized 

Foreign  Born 

as  P.C.  of  Total 

Population 

(2) 

P.C.  ot 
Foreign  Born 
Naturalized 

13) 

Foreign  Born 

as  P.C.  of  Total 

Population 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

CANADA 

5-86 

M9 
1-48 
1-86 
2-28 
2-87 
11-48 
18-65 
18-30 
7-71 

6-94 

'l-35 
1-80 
2-02 
2-67 
3-92 
11-21 
16-72 
16-66 
7-59 

57-8 

81-3 
56-6 
■      67-2 
64-6 
46-3 
64-1 
70-9 
61-0 
40-5 

54-8 

72-7 
62-8 
70-7 
52-8 
48-4 
60-2 
65-1 
66-3 
43-1 

10- 13 

1-46 
2-67 
2-77 
4-18 
6-21 
17-91 
26-31 
29-66 
19-02 

10-82 
1-85 

Princo  Edward  Island 

2-87 

4-90 
8-09 
18-61 
23-60 

Manitoba 

Saskatcliewan 

Alberta 

26-90 
18-72 

British  Columbia ■. 
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During  the  past  decade  the  disparity  in  origin  structure  has  been  accentuated  through  natural 
increase,  but  that  in  the  proportion  of  naturaUzed  aliens  has  shown  some  slight  reduction  with  the 
moderate  shift  in  immigration  from  the  agricultural  West  to  the  more  industrial  East.  As  a 
result,  in  each  of  the  five  eastern  provinces,  naturalized  aliens  constituted  somewhat  larger 
proportions  of  the  total  population  in  1931  than  in  1921,  and  somewhat  smaller  proportions  in 
all  four  western  provinces.  The  beginning  of  a  levelling-out  process  was  thus  apparent  during  the 
last  decade  but  it  was  abruptly  stopped  in  so  far  as  it  was  being  effected  through  new  settlement 
by  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  immigration  after  1931. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  compare  the  immigrants  from  the  different  countries  as  to 
consistency  of  behaviour  in  respect  to  naturaUzation  in  the  various  parts  of  Canada.  Table 
54  shows  the  range  of  fluctuation  by  country  of  birth.  The  range  is  admittedly  a  very  crude 
index  of  consistency  or  dispersion,  and  were  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  study,  the  average  or  standard  deviations  would  have  been  computed.  However, 
the  purpose  here  is  merely  to  show  that  marked  differences  do  appear  in  the  extent  of  variation 
in  the  proportions  of  the  various  foreign-born  peoples  naturaUzed  as  between  different  sections 
of  the  country;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  the  naturalization  of  certain  peoples  is  greatly 
influenced  by  differences  in  rural  and  urban  distribution,  geographical  and  occupational  environ- 
ment, and  distribution  as  to  time  of  arrival,  etc.,  while  in  other  cases  the  influence  of  these  factors 
is  comparatively  small. 

The  range  of  59  •  1  p.c.  for  the  Finns  in  Table  54  was  computed  by  taking  the  lowest  percentage 
of  that  immigrant  group  naturalized  for  any  province,  from  the  highest.  In  that  case  the  lowest 
occurred  in  Quebec,  where  only  7-7  p.c.  were  naturalized  in  1931  and  the  highest  in  Alberta, 
where  the  figure  was  66-8  p.c.  The  difference  is  59-1  p.c.  (66-8  p.c.  —7-7  p.c),  and  this 
figure  is  the  largest  shown  by  any  nativity  group.  The  ranges  of  13-8  p.c.  for  the  Icelanders 
and  14-5  p.c.  for  the  United  States  born  are  at  the  other  extreme.  The  small  magnitude  of  the 
range  in  each  of  these  cases  indicates  marked  consistency  in  the  progress  of  naturalization  in 
different  sections  of  the  Dominion.  With  them  naturalization  has  advanced  not  only  to  a  marked 
extent  but  to  a  very  uniform  degree  in  all  provinces.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  with  a  17 -4  p.c. 
range,  consistency,  but  of  a  different  sort,  is  shown.  The  Chinese  have  been  consistent  through- 
out Canada  in  the  small  percentage  naturalized  up  to  1931.  And  so  the  table  may  be  examined. 
In  all  but  five  instances  there  was  greater  uniformity  in  1931  than  in  1921  and  in  three  out  of  those 
-five  the  difference  was  so  small  as  to  be  more  or  less  negligible. 


CHAPTER  IX 
LANGUAGE 

Canada  is  the  meeting  place  of  many  peoples.  Within  her  boundaries  many  tongues  are 
spoken.  The  development  and  use  of  a  common  medium  of  communication  has  in  the  past 
conditioned  the  emergence  of  human  societies.  Unless  individuals  can  make  known  to  the  other 
members  of  the  group  their  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  unless  they  in  turn  are  able  to  understand 
and  ai^jireciate  the  emotions  and  ideas  of  their  fellows,  a  group  consciousness  is  impossible. 
The  "animated  moderation"  which  has  gradually  been  replacing  the  rule  of  force  is  based  on  dis- 
cussion which,  in  turn,  is  conditioned  by  the  abihty  to  converse.  Common  media  of  communica- 
tion are  as  important  in  modern  democracies  as  with  primitive  peoples. 

In  Canada,  there  are  two  official  languages,  French  and  English.*  Before  considering  the 
extent  to  which  immigrants  from  other  countries  are  learning  one  or  both  of  these,  it  is  of  interest 
to  examine  how  far  those  of  French  origin  have  learned  to  speak  English  and  those  of  British 
origin  to  speak  French.  The  following  percentages  have  been  computed  from  the  1921  and  1931 
Census  tables  on  language  spoken  by  the  Canadian- population  10  years  and  over. 

TABLE  LXI.-PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OP  BRITISH  RACIAL  ORIGIN  REPORTED  AS 

ABLE  TO  SPEAK  FRENCH  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  FRENCH  RACIAL 

ORIGIN  REPORTED  AS  ABLE  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


P.C.  Able  to  Speak 

Racial  Origin  and  Sei 

English 

French 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

French— 

Both  aexes 

50-8 
67-7 
450 

49-4 
66-6 
43-2 

4-8 
61 
4-4 

Male 

Female 

British—                                                                                        

Both  sexes 

4-2 

4-5 

.    3-9 

•       M.ile 

Female... \ .   . 

Two  points  are  of  interest  in  the  above  table.  First,  the  striking  difference  between  the 
proportion  of  French  who  have  learned  English,  and  the  proportion  of  those  of  English-speaking 
origins  who  have  learned  French.  While  approximately  half  of  the  French  people  10  years  of 
age  and  over  reported  themselves  as  able  to  speak  English,  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  English 
of  similar  age  claimed  to  be  able  to  speak  French  at  the  time  of  the  last  census.  However,  this 
comparison  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  learning  of  a  language  other  than  the  mother  tongue 
is  largely  a  matter  of  social  and  especially  of  economic  convenience,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
British  and  French  stocks  among  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  learn  the  other  language 
are  very  different.  While  22-5  p.c.  of  the  French  in  Canada  are  domiciled  outside  Quebec,  i.e., 
in  provinces  where  English  is  the  dominant  language  of  the  people,  only  8-0  p.c.  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  resident  in  the  province  of  Quebec  where  French  is  the  native  language  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  population.  When  the  number  of  English  who  have  acquired  French 
is  e.xpressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  of  English-speaking  origins  in  Canada,  of  whom  perhaps 
only  10  to  15  p.c.  ever  come  into  contact  with  French-speaking  Canadians,  the  result  is  hardly 
comparable  with  that  for  the  French,  with  25  to  30  p.c.  living  among  English-speaking  Canadians. 

A  much  fairer  comparison  is  between  the  English-speaking  stocks  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  the  French  in  parts  of  Canada  outside  that  province.  Of  the  former,  31-8  p.c.  (10  years 
and  over)  were  able  to  speak  French  at  the  date  of  the  census;  of  the  latter,  84-4  p.c.  (10  years 
and  over)  reported  themselves  as  being  able  to  speak  English. .  These  percentages  are  much  more 
representative,  for  they  apply  where  conditions  affecting  the  learning  of  the  other  language  are 
more  or  less  equal  save  for  possible  differences  in  the  relative  degrees  of  segregation  on  the  part 
of  the  groups  concerned. 


•See  also  1031  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chaps.  X  and  XI. 
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The  second  point  of  note  in  Table  LXI  is  that  in  each  case  the  percentage  of  males  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  other  was  greater  than  the  percentage  of  females  reported  as  able  to 
do  so.  The  influence  of  business  and  economic  forces  in  stimulating  among  the  males  the  learning 
of  the  language  of  the  other  dominant  stock  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  moment. 

,Both  the  percentages  of  English  who  had  learned  French  and  of  French  who  had  learned 
English  were  slightly  smaller  in  1931  than  in  1921.  Whether  this  change  is  significant  is  difficult 
to  say. 

Proportions  Unable  to  Speak  English  or  French. — Turning  now  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  immigrant  peoples  have  related  themselves  to  the  language  spoken  by  those  of  French  and 
British  origins  in  Canada,  Table  LXII  shows  the  percentages,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  unable 
to  speak  (1)  EngUsh  and  (2)  English  or  French,  in  1921  and  1931,  for  the  principal  non-British, 
non-French  origins.  Table  55  gives  the  same  information  by  geographical  and  linguistic 
groups. 

The  first  point  of  interest  is  the  progress,  and  in  some  instances  the  apparently  remarkable 
progress,  made  during  the  past  decade  in  learning  either  one  or  other  of  the  languages  of  the 
country.  For  most  of  the  progress  in  the  learning  of  English  and  French  the  public  school  is 
responsible.  It  is  true  that  many  adult  immigrants  especially  in  urban  parts  do  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  one  or  other  of  the  languages  of  the  dominant  sections  of  the  population  provided 
they  are  not  too  old  to  do  so  and  they  have  an  adequate  economic  or  other  incentive.  This 
incentive,  however,  is  sometimes  lacking  particularly  where  an  ethnic  group  tends  to  settle  in 
blocs,  especially  in  rural  parts.  Were  the  data  tabulated  by  five-year  age  groups  as  in  the 
case  of  illiteracy  one  would  find  ample  statistical  support  for  this  statement.*  The  percentages 
'  in  these  tables  apply  to  the  total  population  of  each  origin  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  therefore, 
include  children.  All  children  in  Canada  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  at  least  to  14  years 
of  age  and  teaching  in  the  schools  is  carried  on  in  either  English  or  French.  Consequently  in 
an  origin  group  with  high  fertility,  the  percentage  unable  to  speak  either  of  the  basic  languages 
of  the  country  may  be  expected  to  decline  with  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity  provided  current  immi- 
gration is  not  heavy.  Outstanding  instances  of  this  sort  are  the  Japanese  where  the  proportion 
declined  from  41  •  1  p.c.  to  21  -5  p.c.  during  the  decade,  and  the  Ukrainians  where  the  percentage 
dropped  from  26-2  to  15-3  p.c.  The  effect  of  relatively  large  immigration  on  the  proportions 
unable  to  speak  either  French  or  English  is  illustrated  by  the  Czech  and  Slovak,  Finnish,  Hun- 
garian, Yugoslavic  and  Polish  origins  (see  Chapter  II).  For  these  five  races  actual  increases 
occurred  in  the  proportions  unfamiliar  with  either  of  the  official  languages  of  the  Dominion. 
The  increase  recorded  for  the  Germans  is  explained  by  the  inclusion  under  that  heading  of  many 
who  in  1921  reported  themselves  as  of  Austrian  or  Russian  extraction. 

Taking  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  as  a  whole  some  4-5  p.c.  fewer  were  unable 
to  speak  either  French  or  English  in  1931  than  in  1921,  and  the  decline  would  have  been  even 
greater  had  it  not  been  for  moderately  large  immigration  from  those  sections  of  Europe  during 
the  period.  With  the  North  Western  Europeans,  the  proportion  decreased  only  0-6  p.c.  but  the 
proportion  unable  to  speak  either  of  the  Canadian  languages  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
was  insignificant  (3-0  p.c.)  as  compared  with  that  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans 
(17-5  p.c).  Arrested  immigration  coupled  wth '  relatively  high  fertiUty  (see  Chapter  XIII) 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  significant  decline  in  the  percentage  for  the  Latins  and  Greeks. 
Further  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1921  and  1931  will  reveal  many  additional  points  of  interest. 
The  outstanding  fact,  however,  is  that  during  the  decade  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  learning  the  official  languages  of  the  Dominion;  in  1931  an  appreciably  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population  was  unable  to  speak  either  language  than  in  1921. 

'  This  statement  must  not  be  taken  to  imply,  however,  that  relatively  large  numbers  of  many 
origins  are  not  still  unable  to  speak  either  of  the  basic  languages  of  the  country.  The  North 
American  Indians  (31-Op.c.),  Chinese  (29-5p.c.)  and  Japanese  (21-5p.c.)  show  large  proportions 
unable  to  do  so.  As  in  the  case  of  assimilation  by  intermarriage  with  the  basic  stock  in  the 
country,  so  in  the  matter  of  learning  the  languages  of  the  nation,  these  coloured  races  are  far  behind 
the  others.  Some  13  p.c.  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  were  still  unaljle  to 
speak  either  Enghsh  or  French  in  1931  and  the  figures  for  several  origins  in  the  group  are  even 
higher.     This  applies  especially  where  there  has  been  heavy  recent  immigration. 

•SeeHurd,  W.  B.  and  Grindley,  T.  W.:  Agriculture,  Climateand  Population  of  the  Prairie  Promnces  of  Canada,  Dommion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  King's  Printer,  Ottawa,  p.  97,  for  quinquennial  age  distribution  of  illiterates. 
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Persons  of  Scandinavian  origin  on  the  whole  speak  either  English  or  French  in  the  largest 
numbers.  Most  of  them  speak  EngUsh;  comparatively  few  speak  French.  Of  the  Scandinavian 
stocks,  the  Icelandic  shows  the  largest  percentage  unable  to  speak  the  languages  of  the  country. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  of  the  Scandinavians  they  also  showed  the  least  tendency  to  inter- 
marry with  the  native  British  or  French  stock  in  Canada  and  the  greatest  tendency  to  (rural) 
segregation.  The  Germans  followed  the  Danes,  Norwegians  and  Swedes  with  only  a  slightly 
larger  percentage  unable  to  speak  either  of  the  basic  languages.  The  figure  for  the  Dutch  was 
somewhat  higher  probably  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Mennonites  who  settled  in  rural  colonies 
and  have  attempted  to  maintain  a  distinctive  culture;  then  came  those  for  the  ItaUans  and  Greeks 
who  with  the  Roumanians  (a  more  rural  people)  were  on  a  stUl  higher  level.  The  Slavs  as  a 
group  showed  by  far  the  largest  percentage  among  the  linguistic  groups  unable  to  speak  either 
language  and  of  the  Slavs  the  Ukrainians  had  slightly  the  largest  proportion  unable  to  do  so. 

TABLE  LXII.-PERCENTAGES  UNABLE  TO  SPEAK   (1)  ENGLISH  (2)  FRENCH  OR  ENGLISH,  OF  THE 

POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL  NON-BRITISH  AND 

NON-FRENCH  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA.  1921  AND  1931 


P.O.  Unable  to  Speak 

Racial  Origin 

English 

English  or  French 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

18-3 
17-1 
18-3 
32-2 
6-4 
1-4 
7-7 
14-8 
1-9 
7-6 

8-4 
8-8 

US 

29-0 

14-3 
1-3 
3-9 

17-7 
2-7 
6-5 
3-3 

17-3 
3-0 

331 
9-5 

21-5 
1-4 

14-0 
9-7 

13-2 
1-6 
6-9 

15-4 

14-2 

18-2 

4-1 

18-0 

32-1 

6-2 

1-4 

7-7 

14-] 

1-7 

6-5 

5-4 

10-4 

5-9 

43-9 

12-3 

411 

1-3 

13-6 

13-4 

16-9 

2-2 

3-9 

26-2 

8-9 

8-2 

Bulgarian 

'l0-9 
29-5 
141 

Danish 

Dutch 

3-9 

17-7 
2-5 

Finnish 

Gorman 

Greek .' 

5-9 

5-7 
10-6 

5-9 
45-6 
19-0 
4M 

1-4 
13-8 
13-7 
170 

2-3 

9-2 
26-2 

91 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

3-0 

Indian 

31-0 

Japanese 

21-5 

1-3 

Polish 

13-8 
9.4 

Roumanian 

Russian 

13-1 

Swedish 

1-6 

Ukrainian' 

15*3 

n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 
'Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


Proportions  Speaking  English  or  Frencli  as  Motlier  Tongue. — Another  aspect  of  the 
relation  between  racial  origin  and  language  in  Canada,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  non-British 
and  non-French  stocks  speak  English  and  French  as  the  mother  tongue.  One  would  expect  the 
data  on  this  point  to  show  a  somewhat  marked  relation  to  the  figures  for  intermarriage  with  the 
two  basic  Canadian  stocks.  Where  English  or  French  is  spoken  in  the  home  as  the  mother  ton- 
gue, the  inference  is  that  intermarriage  has  taken  place  and /or  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
stock  has  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Canada.  While  the  relation  with  length  of  residence 
and  amount  of  intermarriage  will  not  be  examined  at  this  point,  the  data  in  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  the  non-British  and  non-French  origins. who  speak  English  or  French  as  the  mother 
tongue,  are  presented  in  Tables  LXIII,  56  and  57. 
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Had  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Indians  been  shown  in  the  adjacent  table  the  percentages  for 
those  origins  would  have  appeared  insignificant.  Only  1-9  p.c.  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Hebrew 
origins  spoke  English  or  French  as  the  mother  tongue  in  1931.  Several  other  origins  which  on  the 
whole  have  been  late  arrivals  in  Canada  also  show  very  small  percentages,  e.g.,  the  Yugoslavic 
(2-5  p.c),  the  Hungarian  (2-8  p.c),  the  Fimiish  (3-7  p.c),  the  Czech  and  Slovak  and  Polish 
(5-6  p.c).     From  these  figures  to  the  Dutch  with  67-2  p.c.  is  a  wide  spread. 

The  difference  between  the  peoples  of  North  Western  Europe  and  those  of  the  South,  East 
and  Centre,  is  more  marked  in  this  than  in  any  table  presented  heretofore.  There  is  no  over- 
lapping. All  of  the  northern  stocks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Icelandic,  showed  proportions 
several  times  as  great  as  the  highest  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  peoples.  The 
percentages  for  the  North  Western  Europeans  as  a  group  were  nearly  eight  times  greater. 

Table  57  classifies  the  principal  European  stocks  by  linguistic  groups.  A  marked  disparity 
appears  between  those  of  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  origin  in  the  matter  of  speaking  English 
or  French  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  percentages  for  those  of  Dutch  and  German  origin  are 
considerably  higher  than  are  those  for  the  Scandinavians.  Yet  the  strange  point  is  that,  with  the 
e.xception  of  the  Icelandic,  the  Scandinavian  peoples  on  the  average  show  a  percentage  unable 
to  speak  either  French  or  English,  lower  than  the  Germans,  and  all  the  Scandinavians,  including 
the  Icelandic,  are  lower  than  the  Dutch  (see  Table  55).  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  somewhat  larger  proportions  of  the  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Danes  had  learned  English 
outside  the  home,  than  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  considerably  larger  proportions 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch. 

Both  these  Northern  European  groups  (the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian)  speak  English  or 
French  as  the  mother  language  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  do  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans, ^here  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  Slavic  peoples 
in  this  respect.  The  Greeks  are  the  highest  in  the  former  group  and  the  Austrians  in  the  latter. 
Of  all  European  origins  the  Ukrainians  have  the  lowest  proportion  speaking  one  of  the  Canadian 
languages  in  the  home.  (1-9  p.c.)  and  it  is  recalled  that  of  those  coming  from  Continental  Europe 
they  were  among  those  who  showed  the. smallest  percentages  marrying  outside  their  group  and 
the  smallest  percentages  intermarrying  with  the  British  and  French. 

TABLE  LXIII.-PERCENTAGES    SPEAKING    (1)  ENGLISH  (2)  ENGLISH  OR    FRENCH  AS  MOTHER 
TONGUE,  OF  THE  POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL  NON- 
BRITISH  AND  NON-FRENCH  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


P.c.  Speaking  as  Mother  Tongue 

Racial  Origin 

English 

English  or  French 

1921 

■  1931 

1921 

1931 

3-4 

25-0 

3-2 

10-4 

31-1 

72-2 

3-0 

45-9 

8-5 

3-5 

3-2 

6-1 

5-5 

17-0 

5-6 

2-S 

4-2 

17-4 

60-5 

7-8 

0-6 

50 

10- 1 

10-1 

5-5 

5-6 

29-7 

67-1 

3-7 

41.2 

12-1 

1-9 

2-7 

14-3 

7-7 

23-3 

5-4 

5-7 

7-5 

24-1 

11-6 
1-8 
2-5 

3-5 

37-8 

3-4 

10-6 

31-2 

72-3 

3-0 

46-0 

8-8 

3-6 

3-2 

6-1 

7-6 

17-1 

5-6 

2-9 

4-2 

17-4 

61-8 

9-5 

OG 

10-4 

35-5 

6-3 

5-6 

29-9 

C7-2 

3-7 

41-8 

Greek                                                                 '    

13-3 

1-9 

2-8 

14.4 

9-8 

25-5 

Polish                                                                       

5-6 

00 

7-0 

Swpdish                                                            

24-2 

- 

14-5 

1-9 

5-l|              2-5 

1 

•  Included  with  French,  German  or  Italian  in  1931. 

"  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 
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Proportions  of  Non-British  and  Non-French  Origins  Acquiring  English. — While  the 
figures  in  Table  55  constitute  a  satisfactory  index  of  the  amount  of  Unguistic  assimilation  which 
has  already  taken  place  and,  by  permitting  comparison  between  1921  and  1931  data,  serve  as  a 
rough  measure  of  progress  during  the  decade,  they  fail  to  reflect  with  any  degree  of  adequacy 
the  extent  to  which  the  more  recent  arrivals  of  the  various  origins  have  acquired  a  spealcing 
knowledge  of  the  basic  languages  of  the  country.  Table  57  (Col.  6)  and  Table  59  show  the 
progress  in  learning  English  made  by  that  portion  of  the  several  origins  who  did  not  speak  English 
as  the  mother  tongue.  The  figures  in  these  tables  really  measure  the  progress  made  in  learning 
English  outside  the  home — in  school  or  in  business. 

As  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  length  of  Canadian  residence,  the  percentage  of  the 
average  North  Western  European  origin  who  had  acquired  English  other  than  as  mother  tongue 
was  considera,bly  higher  than  that  for  the  average  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  origin. 
Of  the  North  Western  Europeans,  the  figure  for  the  Scandinavians  was  appreciably  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  Germanic  group  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  figures 
in  the  latter  average.  Many  of  the  Belgians  speak  French  as  the  mother  tongue  and  of  these 
man}'  did  not  learn  English  because  they  already  knew  one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  country. 
The  relatively  low  figure  for  the  Dutch  is  explained  by  the  practice  among  the  Mennonites  in  the 
West  of  reporting  themselves  as  of  that  origin.  The  attitude  of  that  people  toward  Canadian 
schools  and  other  Canadian  institutions  is  well  known  as  is  their  tendency  to  rural  segregation 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  the 
Latins  and  Greeks  had  acquired  English  outside  the  home  to  a  somewhat  larger  extent  than  the 
Slavic  races. 

A  comparison  of  the  1931  and  1921  figures  (see  1921  Monograph,  Table  99,  p.  164) 
shows  that  the  1931  figures  were,  in  general,  appreciably  higher  than  those  in  1921.  This  is 
notably  so  with  the  Belgians  and  Dutch  among  the  North  Western  Europeans.  ,  The  1921  figures 
for  the  other  origins  in  this  category  were  already  so  high  that  any  marked  increase  was  impossible. 
Among  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans,  increases  were  most  pronounced  with 
the  Ukrainians,  Austrians  and  Italians.  Significant  increases  also  occurred  with  the 
Roumanians  and  Russians.  All  of  these  origins  are  in  the  high-fertility  category  and  have  large 
and  increasing  numbers  of  children  attending  school.  Actual  decreases  in  the  percentages 
acquiring  English  occurred  in  the  case  of  certain  origins  like  the  Czech  and  Slovak,  Finnish  and 
Himgarian  who  have  received  relatively  large  additions  from  abroad  in  recent  years. 

How  far  these  differences  are  attributable  to  distinctively  racial  causes  and  how  far  they 
are  affected  by  length  of  residence,  rural  and  urban  distribution,  segregation,  etc.,  is  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  section.  ,  . 

Proportions  of  Non-British  and  Non-French  Origins  Acquiring  French. — Table  59 
shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  various  origins  not  using  French  in  the  home  who  had 
acquired  at  least  a  speaking  knowledge  of  that  language  by  1931.  The  general  run  of  the  per- 
centages is  from  1  to  5  as  compared  with  80  to  90  for  those  acquiring  English  (Table  58). 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  because  of  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  immigrant  stocks  found 
in  the  French  province  of  Quebec  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Canada  where  English  is  the 
dominant  language.  Five  exceptions  are  worthy  of  note:  39-0  p.c.  of  the  Belgians  who  did  not 
speak  French  as  the  mother  tongue  had  acquired  it  by  the  date  of  the  last  census,  37-0  p.c.  of 
the  Syrians,  23 '3  p.c.  of  the  Italians,  17-6  p.c.  of  the  Greeks  and  15-9  p.c.  of  the  Hebrews.  All 
of  these  origins  show  relatively  larger  proportions  living  in  Quebec,  especially  in  Montreal  and 
vicinity. 

t  ■ 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  LANGUAGE  AND  VARIOUS  ASSOCIATED  FACTORS 

Intermarriage  and  Mother  Tongue. — That  intermarriage  and  the  proportion  speaking 
English  and  French  as  the  mother  tongue  are  very  closely  connected  may  be  seen  at  a,  glance 
from  Table  LXIV.  In  practically  every  instance,  a. high  percentage  speaking  one  of  the  official 
languages  of  Canada  in  the  home  is  associated  with  a  large  amount  of  intermarriage  with  the 
British  and  French  and  vice  versa..  The  two.  phenomena  are  closely  connected,  .statistically 
as  well  as  logically. 

42397-n  .    ,■  ,.;,,■ ,.•...,.■  ■....  ::.: ■' 
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TABLE  LXIV.— PERCENTAGES  SPEAKING  ENGLISH  OR  FRENCH  AS  MOTHER  TONGUE,  OF 
SPECIFIED  RACIAL  ORIGINS'  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  MALES  MARRIED  INTO 
BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  STOCKS,  CANADA,  1931 

(As  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  Canada  in  1931) 


Racial  Origin 

P.C. 

Spealcing 
English  or 

French  as 
Mother 
Tongue 

P.C.  of  Males 
Married  into 

British 
and 

French 

Stoclcs 

Racial  Origin 

P.C. 

Speaking 
English  or 

French  aa 
Jlother 
Tongue 

P.C.  of  Males 
Married  into 

British 
and 

French 

Stoclcs 

67-2 
41-8 
35-5 
29-9 
.  25-5 
24-2 
14-4 
13-3 
10-4 
9-8 
7-6 

37-66 
21-84 
36-42 
38-60 
30-82 
36-76 
31-73 
27-66 

7-49 
IS -95 

S-07 

6-8 
6-0 
5-6 
5-6 
3-7 
2-8 
2-5 
1-9 
1-9 
0-5 
0-5 

4-36 

German 

■    9-18 

6-52 

Danish. ■. 

Polish 

4-80 

Norwegian          

8-23 

Hungarian 

2-80 

3-93 

Greek 

2-13 

1-38 

Chinese 

9-59 

0-24 

n.o.a. — not  otherwise  specified. 

'.  Data  for  the  Negro  origin  have  been  omitted  from  the  table  because  the  North  American  Negroes  have  no  distinctive 
mother  tongue  (other  than  English).  Data  for  the  Armenian,  Bulgarian  and  Hindu  origins  were  omitted  because  the 
number  of  children  born  to  such  parents  in  1931  was  so  small  (under  100)  that  the  intermarriage  rates  computed  thereon  were 
considered  unreliable. 


The  Learning  of  English  and  Related  Factors. — The  percentage  of  those  not  knowing 
English  as  mother  tongue  who  had  acquired  it  by  1931  (Col.  1,  Table  61)  is  a  very  crude  index 
of  the  keenness  of  the  respective  races  in  learning  the  English  language  since  a  number  of 
extraneous  causes  contribute  to  the  differences  in  the  percentages.  Four  of  the  more  important 
of  these  are  tabulated  in  Table  61.  As  in  previous  analyses,  the  percentage  North  American-born 
is  taken  as  a  rough  measure  of  length  of  residence.  This  factor  is  comparatively  independent  of 
any  racial  characteristic.  Urban  residence  though  to  some  extent  a  racial  preference  is  partly 
a  matter  of  economic  necessity  associated  with  the  relative  economic  advantages  in  rural  and 
urban  parts  at  the  time  of  and  subsequent  to  settlement  in  Canada.  The  tendency  to  segregation 
is  probably  racial  to  a  greater  extent  as  is  the  percentage  of  the  origin  10  to  20  years  of  age.  The 
latter  is  associated  with  sex  distribution  at  the  time  of  immigration  and  with  fertility.  A  multiple 
correlation  which  was  worked  out  introducing  these  four  as  independent  variables  resulted  in 
the  following  regression  equation: — 

Xi  =  -  -0432  X2  +  -1625  X,  -   -2338  X4  +  1-2214  X5  +  65-6707 

where  Xi  =  the  percentage  of  those  not  knowing  English  as  mother  tongue  who  had  acquired 
it  by  1931; 

X2  =  percentage  North  American-bom; 

X3  =  percentage  urban  (21  years  of  age  and  over) ; 

Xi  =  index  of  segregation; 

Xs  =  percentage  of  origin  10  to  20  years  of  age. 

A  coefficient  of  R  =  -785  was  obtained  indicating  that  the  above-mentioned  factors 
accounted  for  about  62  p.c.  of  the  differences*  in  proportions  of  those  not  using  English  as  the 
mother  tongue  who  had  learned  it.  The  correlation  would  have  been  appreciably  higher  had  it 
not  been  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Indians  whose  abnormally  high  percentage  North  American-born 
(100  p.c.)  worked  strongly  against  the  figures  for  the  other  origins  and  introduced  a  mechanical 
bias  in  view  of  the  limited  number  of  origins  for  which  data  were  available  (twenty-three). 

•Or  more  accurately  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  t.c,  the  variability. 
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llELATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FOUR  VARIABLES  IN  THE  PREDICTION 


Variable 

Weight 

Xs  (pereontagc  10-20  years  of  age) 

100 

X*  (segregation  J } 

86 

Xa  (percentage  urban) 

56 

X 1  (percentage  North  American -born) 

13 

The  proportion  of  the  race  of  school  age  appears  to  be  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
explaining  the  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  the  several  origins  acquired  English  outside  the 
home.  It  was  three  times  more  important  than  the  percentage  North  American-bom  in  the 
simple  correlation  and  over  twenty  times  more  important  in  the  multiple,  indicating  that  the 
real  reason  why  the  races  with  longer  residence  on  this  continent  showed  larger  proportions 
acquiring  English  (in  the  simple  correlation)  was  because  they  had  larger  proportions  at  school 
age.  The  school  and  the  social  contacts  going  with  it  thus  appears  as  the  most  effective  agency 
in  promoting  the  use  of  English.  Segregation  is  the  major  factor  militating  against  the  learning 
of  English  just  as  it  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  intermarriage  generally.  Urban  residence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language  of  the  numerically  dominant  stock 
of  the  region  and  though  having  less  weight  than  either  the  percentage  of  the  race  of  school  age 
or  the  degree  of  segregation  it  is  of  considerable  importance.  Length  of  North  American  residence 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  imply  large  proportions  of  children  10-20  years  of  age,  i.e.,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  adults  only,  has  on  the  average  very  little  association  with  the  differing  proportions 
who  have  learned  to  speak  the  English  tongue  outside  the  home.  This  fact  is  significant  although 
the  sign  attaching  to  this  particular  variable  both  in  the  multiple  correlation  and  in  the  prediction 
is  obviously  the  result  of  the  mechanical  distortion  resulting  from  the  inclusion  of  the  Indians 
in  the  correlation  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  previous  paragraph. 


CORRELATION  ON  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE  NOT  KNOWING 

ENGLISH  AS  MOTHER  TONGUE  WHO  HAD  ACQUIRED  IT, 

BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN,  CANADA,  1931 

P.O.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  BY  CORRELATION 

INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 

RELATIVE  W/EIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENTS 
IN  THE  PREDICTION 

/^"i^ 

P.C.  10-20  YEARS 

/    Bb| 

v^flV 

URBAN               kHHUHHHH 

s^^^^r 

P.C.  NORTH  AMERICAN      ^Km 

BORN 

I 

Fia.  39.— Tho  tour  variables  included  in  the  correlation  account  tor  62  p.c.  ot  the  variabiUty  in  the  percentages  ot  the 
several  ethnic  groups  who  had  acquired  a  speaking  knowledge  ot  English  by  1931.  A  high  percentage  at  school  age  and  a 
large  percentage  urban  are  important  tactors  favouring  the  acquisition  ot  English  on  the  part  ot  non-English  speaking  immi- 
grants; segregation  is  an  important  deterrent. 

When  the  appropriate  values  of  Xj,  X3,  X4  and  Xt  are  inserted  in  the  prediction  equation 
expected  values  of  Xi  are  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  average  relationship  which  it  expresses. 
42397— Hi 
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TABLE  LXV— ACTUAL  AND  EXPECTED  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE  NOT  KNOWING  ENGLISH  AS 

MOTHER  TONGUE  WHO  HAD  ACQUIRED  IT,  AND  ACTUAL  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 

EXPECTED,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN,  CANADA,  1931 


V 

Proportions  Who  Had  Acquired 
English  by  1931 

.  Racial  Origin 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual  as 

P.C.  of 

Expected 

Swedish                    

98 
98 
97 
9S 
82 
97 
95 
90 
85 
90 
85 
78 
88 
88 
82 
90 
91 
93 
86 
84 
05 
70 
85 

90 
91 
90 
91 
79 
93 
93 
88 
83 
87 
84 
78 
90 
90 
84 
93 
95 
100 
92 
90 
71 
78 
94 

109 

108 

108 

108 

104 

104 

102 

102 

102 

101 

101 

100 

98 

98 

98 

97 

96 

Greek               

S3 

93 

93 

92 

90 

Polish                   

90 

In  the  case  of  only  one  North  Western  European  origin  was  the  actual  lower  than  the 
expected,  that  of  the  Dutch.  The  deficiency  was  only  2  p.c.  and  this  probably  was  attributable 
in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Mennonites.  The  Scandinavians  all  exceeded  expectation 
and  by  relatively  large  amounts.  The  Hebrews  also  came  in  this  category  and  the  Finnish. 
The  Germans,  ItaUans,  Yugoslavs,  Belgians,  Czechs  and  Slovaks  were  all  slightly  above  expecta- 
tion and  there  appears  to  be  no  eccentric  behaviour  of  the  variables  within  the  correlation  to 
unduly  lower  the  expected  in  any  of  the  above  cases. 

For  eleven  origins  the  actual  was  below  the  expected.  These  eleven  included  eight  of  the 
eleven  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European,  the  Indians,  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  to  whom 
reference  was  made  above.  Of  the  Europeans,  the  figures  for  the  Greeks,  Russians,  Ukrainians 
and  Polish  were  the  lowest.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks  an  abnormally  low  index  of  segregation 
raised  the  expected  unduly  and  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  their  position  in  the  list.  No 
abnormalities  appear  in  the  figures  for  the  other  three  last  named  origins.  The  position  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians  should  really  be  lower  than  it  is  because  of  downward  distortion  in  their 
expected  values  arising  in  the  first  case  from  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  children  10-20 
years  of  age  and  in  the  latter  from  a  combination  of  very  high  segregation  and  a  very  low  pro- 
portion urban. 

As  in  the  case  of  illiteracy  and  intermarriage  generally  and  with  the  British  in  particular, 
there  seems  to  be  a  real  distinction  between  the  behaviour  of  the  North  Western  and  the  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans,  and  more  especially  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Slavs. 
Apart  altogether  from  differences  attributable  to  age  distribution,  segregation,  percentage  urban 
and  length  of  North  American  residence,  the  former  show  greater  proportions  learning  EngUsh 
than  do  the  latter.  The  difference  may  in  some  small  measure  reflect  differences  in  opportunity 
but  a  careful  review  of  the  possible  residual  factors  that  might  be  related  to  the  problem  leaves 
little  doubt  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  inclination  and  aptitude. 


CHAPTER  X 
ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

Since  a  special  monograph  on  illiteracy*  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  C.  MacLean,  diiectoi 
of  Census  Research,  only  such  aspects  of  the  problem  as  are  vitally  related  to  a  general  survey 
of  the  Canadian  population  from  the  point  of  view  of  birthplace  and  racitil  origin  will  be  considered 
in  this  chapter.  Most  of  the  material  incorporated  in  this  section  and,  of  course,  much  more 
may  be  obtained  in  great  detail  in  the  above-mentioned  report. 

Definition  of  Illiteracy. — "Illiteracy  census  data  are  based  upon  the  answers  to  two 
questions:  (1)  'Can  you  read?'  (2)  'Can  you  write?'  They  enumerate  the  person  who  can  read 
and  write  only  a  few  words  along  with  the  well-educated.  There  is  no  test  beyond  the  word  of 
the  person  enumerated  and  it  is  left  to  his  common  sense  as  to  whether  he. considers  his  ability 
to  read  and  write  sufficient  for  practical  purposes."  Despite  these  drawbacks,  exhaustive 
analysis  shows  that  the  illiteracy  data  are  comparatively  free  from  bias  and  as  a  measure  of  the 
proportions  of  the  population  below  a  minimum  educational  standard  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  Special  Significance  of  Illiteracy. — Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  relation  of 
illiteracy  to  racial  origin  and  nativity  brief  comments  should  be  made  on  the  social  significance  of 
illiteracy  and  on  the  general  progress  in  its  elimination. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  Mr.  MacLean  reaches  the  (conclusion  that  mere 
inability  to  read  or  write  in  itself  is  not  a  circumstance  of  major  significance.  Rather  is  it  the 
fact  that  the  social  behaviour  of  illiterates  as  a  class  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that  of  the 
literate  elements  of  the  population  and  in  some  respects  anti-social.  The  forcing  of  the  illiterates 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  would  not  in  itself  remedy  the  situation.  Ilhteracy  is  merely  one 
result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  attitudes  which  find  expression  in  numerous  fields 
of  social  activity.  The  problem  is  one  of  socially  elevating  the  illiterates  as  a  class  and  involves 
the  changing  of  the  circumstances  and  attitudes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  many  undesirable 
class  traits  which  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves  within  the  body  politic. 

The  distinctive  social  tendencies  of  the  illiterate  groups  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

(1)  for  more  to  marry,  to  marry  younger,  to  marry  illiterates  and  to  separate  from  husband 
or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  more  frequently  than  obtains  \vith  the  literate  population; 

(2)  to  have  larger  families; 

(3)  to  have  fewer  dependents  other  than  children; 

(4)  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  their  children  illiterate  arising  principally  out  of  poorer 
school  attendance; 

(5)  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  their  wives  and  children  working; 

(6)  to  show  lower  earnings  per  wife  and  child  gainfully  occupied; 

(7)  to  have  heads  of  family  belonging  to  occupational  classes  receiving  the  lowest  wages; 

(8)  to  show  more  illegitimacy; 

(9)  to  show  a  definitely  greater  proportion  in  mental  institutions; 

(10)  to  show  a  slightly  greater  proportion,  especially  of  females,  in  corrective  institutions. 

In  striking  contradistinction  to  the  foregoing,  they  show  smaller  proportions  of  persons 
convicted  of  indictable  offences. 

Progress  in  the  Elimination  of  Illiteracy. — The  following  table  shows  the  number 
illiterate  and  rates  per  hundred  for  the  three  censuses  for  which  data  can  be  given  on  a  com- 
parable basis.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that  illiteracy  in  Canada  has  been  greatly  reduced 
over  the  last  forty  years. 


•1931  Census  Monograph  No.  5,  Ittiteracy  and  School  Attendance.    See  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chaps.  XIII  and  XIV. 
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TABLE  LXVI.-NUMBER   AND    PERCENTAGE   ILLITERATE   OF  THE  POPULATION'  10  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER,  CANADA,  1891,  1921  AND  1931 


Year 

Population 
10  Years 
and  over 

Unable  to  Read  or  Write 

No. 

P.C. 

1891 '. 

3,588,043 
6.601,878 
8,082,324 

494,147 
299,287 
275,088 

13-8 

1921 

4-5 

1931 

3-4 

'Exclusive  of  Indians. 

"Illiteracy  in  Canada  varies  directly  with  age.  It  is  much  higher  among  older  persons  than 
among  the  young.  Over  35  p.c.  of  the  illiterates  were  55  years  of  age  and  over  in  1931,  although 
onlj'  15  p.c.  of  the  population  was  over  that  age.  More  than  half  the  illiterates  were  over  45 
years  of  age."  That  the  same  applies  generally  to  the  individual  origins  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Fig.  186  and  the  related  textual  comment  in  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
which  graphically  depicts  the  illiteracy  rates  in  1926*  for  some  twenty-five  races  by  five-year  age 
groups.  The  above-mentioned  figure  is  reproduced  below  as  Fig.  40  of  the  present  monograph; 
Such  being  the  case,  it  logically  follows  that  one  important  influence  in  reducing  illiteracy  in 
the  population  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  highly  illiterate  age  groups  by  death. 

The  second  important  agency  is  the  school.  "The  schools  of  Canada  are  reducing  illiteracy 
at  an  increasing  rate.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  10-14-year-olds  are  not  only  the  least 
illiterate  of  the  age  groups  but  that  their  improvement  over  the  immediately  older  group  is  greater 
than  that  of  that  group  over  the  next  older,  the  same  being  true  of  the  15-19-year-olds." 


RACIAL  ORIGIN  &  AGE -PERCENTAGE  ILLITERATE  IN 

SELECTED  AGE  AND  ORIGIN   GROUPS 

FfRAIRE   PROVINCES  1926 

RACIAL  ORiaiN 

PERCENTAGE                                   1    L.L  ITERATE 

J-O  YEARS 

ZO-24  YEARS 

so-ae   YEARS 

50-«*     YtARt                       1 

UKRAINIAN 
CMINt»E*«lJAPM«3E 

AUSTRIAN 
RUMANIAN 
POLISH 

ms 

■ 
■ 

m 
■ 

" 

- 

1 

1 

T""" 

,. 

. 

""'— ^ 

^ 

^^^ 

VARIOUS 

1 

RUSSIAN 
SVRIAN 

HUNGARIAN 

^ 

^ 

p 

7^ 

UNSPCCIFIED 

ITALIAN 

^H 

1 

1 

■i 

~ 

LITHUANIAN 

1^ 

CZECH 

^ 

i^ 

■■ 

HEBREW 

^ 

■ 

1 

^m 

FRENCH 

I 

I 

■ 

■ 

^ 

OBEEH 

GERMAN 

1 

■ 

^ 

FINNISH 

■ 

■  ' 

^ 

BCLOIAN 

1 

■ 

■i 

DUTCH 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

ICELANDIC 

■ 

NEono 

SWISS 

■ 

\ 

DANISH 

■ 

SWEDISH 

1 

NORWEGIAN 

1 

BRITISH 

1 

Fio.  40.  While  tlie  above  figure  is  based  on  data  tor  the  year  1926  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  only,  the  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  illiteracy  in  the  higher  age  categories  is  characteristic  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  It  malces  clear  how  the  agdng 
of  the  population  in  time  will  virtually  eliniinate  iUiteracy  among  the  older  adults  as  the  school  and  other  agencies  continue 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  among  succeeding  generations  of  children  of  school  age,  assuming,  of  course,  no  further  importation 
of  illiterates  from  abroad.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  different  racial  origins  shows  where  the  incidence  of  illiteracy 
is  heavy  and  where  it  is  light. 

"If  the  schools  in  the  ten  years  between  1931  and  1941  continue  to  do  .as  well  as  they  did  in 
the  five  years  prior  to  1931,  and  if  there  is  no  injection  of  an  illiterate  immigrant  element  in  the 
interval,  the  number  illiterate  in  Canada  should  decrease  from  309,000  to  270,000  by  1941  and 
the  proportion  illiterate  from  3-79  to  2-85 — an  improvement  of  25  p.c.  in  the  ten  years!"  That 
is,  if  the  schools  are  as  successful  as  they  have  been  in  keeping  down  illiteracy  in  the  lower  age 
categories,  age  displacement  will  reduce  general  illiteracy  by  the  aforesaid  amount  during  the 
current  decade.  The  school  and  the  normal  ageing  of  the  population  work  together  in  reducing 
illiteracy.     They  are  the  principal  agencies  of  its  elimination. 

•Similar  tabulations  are  not  available  for  1931. 
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The  Distribution  of  Illiteracy— Race  and  Birthplace. — "The  illiteracy  imported  from 
abroad  is  the  greatest  single  element  in  the  illiteracy  of  Canada."  The  truth  of  this  statement 
becomes  abundantly  clear  from  a  casual  examination  of  Table  62.  Considering  first  the  total 
for  all  races  combined,  one  finds  that  illiteracy  among  the  foreign-born  males  resident  in  Canada 
in  19.31  was  almost  2-4  times  greater  than  among  the  British  born  and  among  the  females  it  was 
5-3  times  greater.  What  is  true  of  the  population  as  a  whole  is  true  of  every  individual  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  and  non-French  race,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  most  cases  the  ratios, are  ' 
much  greater,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  many  times  greater  than  those  mentioned 
above. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  all  but  a  very  few  races  the  illiteracy  among  the  Canadian  born  is 
absolutely  quite  small.   Where  such  does  not  obtain,  analysis  shows  that  with  one  or  two  possible 
■  excejitipns  it  is  confined  to  the  older  age  groups — a  carry-over  from  frontier  days  when  school 
facilities  were  lacking  or  inadequate. 

The  racial  locaUzation  of  illiteracy  may  be  best  illustrated  by  ranking  the  various  origins 
according  to  percentage  illiterate  in  1931. 


TABLE  LXVII.— PERCENTAGES  ILLITERATE  OF  THE  POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN,  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  RANK,  CANADA,  1931 

Racial  Origin 

P.C. 

Illiterate 

Racial  Origin 

P.C. 

Illiterate 

All  races 

3-73 

37-62 
17-40 
13-94 
13-23 
13-14 
12-63 
.    11-75 
11-20 
10-50 
10-48 
9-14 
8-86 
8-49 
'     8-33 
8-13 

7-58 

6-61 

6-18 

Chinese. .; 

4-97 

Ukrainian 

3-81 

3-40 

■   2-57 

Roumanian  

Dutch 

2-02 

Polish 

1-23 

1-16 

Austrian 

1*10 

1-10 

Italian 

1-08 

0-83 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Scottish 

0-83 

Various 

Other  British 

0-41 

Negro 

The  first  half  of  the  table  includes  the  coloured  races  and  all  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central 
European  peoples.  The  second  half  includes  all  the  North  Western  European  origins  together 
with  the  Finnish  and  the  Hebrew.  The  range  of  the  percentages  in  the  first  half  is  from  8-13 
to  37-62  p.c.;,  that  in  the  second  half  from  0-41  to  7-58  p.c. 

On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  seventy-two  samples  under  varying  age,  rural-urban  and 
geographical  distribution  in  Canada,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  on  the  average,  illiteracy  of 
otl^r  races  was  5-65  times  greater  than  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Canada  in  1931*,  race  being 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  illiteracy. 

The  reason  for  the  illiteracy  of  the  foreign  races  is  primarily,  as  we  have  seen,  because  of 
foreign  birth.  Immigrants  of  foreign  races  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  not  only  more  illiterate 
than  the  Canadian  born  of  the  same  race  but  than  the  average  of  the  population  in  the  country 
frqpi  which  they  have  emigrated. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  passing  that  other  things  being  equal  illiteracy  at  ages  15  and  over 
is  on  tlie  average  5-09  times  more  prevalent  than  in  the  school-age  group  10-14;  that  rural  illiteracy 
exceeds  urban  by  2-08  times  and  male  illiteracy  is  1-03  times  female. 

The  Decline  in  Illiteracy  among  the  Foreign  Born  of  Non-British  and  Non-French 
Racial  Origins,  1921-1931. — Table  LXVIII  shows  the  percentage  illiterate  of  the  immigrants 
of  non-British  and  non-French  stock  in  Canada  as  at  the  last  two  census  dates.  The  percentages 
are  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude  on  the  basis  of  1931  figures  and  the  rank  of  each  origin  is 
indicated.  Table  63  presents  the  same  data  for  geographical  and  linguistic  groups.  When 
studying  the  figures  one  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  they  apply  only  to  the  foreign-born 
portions  of  the  several  races. 

•See  Illiteracy  and  School  Attendance,  Chap.  I.- 
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A  casual  comparison  of  the  1921  and  1931  percentages  reveals  the  remarkable  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  decade  in  reducing  illiteracy  among  the  immigrant  population.  For 
the  foreign  born  of  every  race  but  one  the  proportion  illiterate  in  1931  was  smaller  than  in  1921, 
The  Dutch  are  the  one  exception  and  illiteracy  in  this  stock  was  negligible  at  both  census  dates. 
The  reduction  was  most  marked  with  races  like  the  Ukrainians,  Roumanians,  Chinese,  Austrians, 
Polish,  Italians,  etc.,  where  illiteracy  was  very  high  in  1921,  and  where  immigration  during  the 
decade  was  of  moderate  proportions.  In  several  instances  the  percentage  was  cut  in  half.  Even 
with  stocks  with  relatively  heavy  recent  immigration  marked  decreases  occurred.^ 

Among  the  more  important  factors  contributing  to  these  decreases  are  the  school  (which 
rapidly  eliminates  illiteracy  among  the  immigrants  of  school  age),  and  deaths  among  the  earlier 
immigrant  arrivals  in  the  higher  age  categories.  The  principal  method  by  which  racial  illiteracy  . 
is  being  reduced  is  the  displacement  of  the  foreign  born  of  illiterate  peoples  by  Canadian  born. 
Social  and  business  contacts  and  the  application  of  more  rigorous  standards  of  selection  to  incom- 
ing,immigration  seem  to  have  been  of  minor  importance. 

Though  much  progress  has  been  made,  immigrants  of  certain  stocks— particularly  Asiatic 
and  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European — are  still  a  long  way  from  conforming  to  the  Canadian 
standards  of  literacy.  The  foreign  brirn  of  Slavic  origin  are  still  thirteen  times,  and  the  Latins 
and  Greeks  over  ten  times  more  illiterate  than  the  Scandinavians  as  a  group.'  Among  the  Ger- 
manic immigrants  illiteracy  though  nearly  three  times  higher  than  for  the  Scandinavians  is 
nevertheless  very  moderate  and  presents  no  serious  problem. 

TABLE  LXVIII.— PERCENTAGES  ILLITERATE  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  10  YEARS   OF 

AGE  AND  OVER,  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL  NON-BRITISH  AND  NON-FRENCH  RACIAL 

ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Rank 

1 

Racial  Origin 

P.C.  Illiterate 

Rank 

'         Racial  Origin 

P.C.  Illiterate. 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931, 

1 

39-46 
22-22 
23-92 
27-03 
31-15 
35-08 
24-46 
20-40 
13-95 
23-68 
23-74 
23-56 
22-72 

23-72 
19-27 
18-87 
18-61 
18-37 
16-91 
16-48 
15-07 
14-28 
14-22 
13-90 
12-33 
11-42 

14 
15 
16 
•      17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Hungarian 

15-73 

11-94 

11-59 

12-59 

9-83 

4-90 

6-59 

1-68 

3-16 

2-67 

1-40 

1-74 

10-63 

2 

10-16 

3 

Greek 

8-67 

4 

8-03 

6 

Hebrew 

5-58 

6 

4-48 

7 

Polish          

4-32 

8 

Dutch        '. 

2-20 

9 

2-15 

10 

1-52 

11 

1-34 

12 

1-31 

13 

School  Attendance  and  Illiteracy. — The  findings  in  the  1921  monograph  IlUleracy  and 
ScJiool  Attendance  in  Canada  were  so"  clear  and  conclusive  that  no  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
1931  figures /toto  this  point  of  view  seems  necessary.  It  will  suffice  merely  to  re-direct  attention 
to  the  previous  summary  of  findings:* 

"It  was  found  that  'under  present  conditions  in  Canada  there  is  a  decided  connection  between 
the  illiteracy  of  a  community  and  the  school  attendance  of  children,  7  to  14  years  of  age.'  It 
was  also  established  that  there  was  a  'less  and  somewhat  uncertain  relationship  between  school 
attendance  and  physical  environment  which  caused  school  attendance  to  be  necessarily  poorer 
in  rural  than  in  adjoining  urban  areas.'  It  was  made  very  clear,  however,  that  the  determining 
factor  in  respect  to  school  attendance  was  illiteracy,  and  in  communities  where  the  amotmt  of 
illiteracy  was  marked,  there  was  also  a  tendency  either  'to  fail  to  provide  school  accommodation 
for  the  children  or  to  fail  to  send  them  to  schools  where  accommodation  has  been  provided.' 
The  Pearsonian  coefficient  of  correlation  between  percentages  ilhterate  and  percentages  not  at 
school  by  census  divisions  was  found  to  be  -92  in  essentially  rural  districts  and  -75  in 
urban  areas.  That  such  large  coefficients  are  rather  unusual  in  measuring  correlation  between 
social  phenomena  gives  added  significance  to  the  relationships  which  they  measure.  Illiteracy 
and  other  rnental,  social  or  origin  factors,  kept  more  children  out  of  school  in  1921  than  climate, 
thin  and  new  settlements,  etc.,  combined.' 


*Hurd,  W.  B.:  Origin,  Birthplace,  Nationality  and  Language  of  the  Canadian  People,  Chap.  IX,  pp.  174-175. 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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"An  illiterate,  communitij  thus  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  remain  illiterate,"  a  fact  which  is 
exceedingly  important  in  the  Hght  of  the  previous  conclusions  of  the  study  which  identified 
illiteracy  with  the  presence  of  many  associated  social  characteristics  radically  at  variance  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

School  Attendance  and  Nativity. — The  1931  data,  however,  throw  additional  light  on 
school  attendance  and  nativity.  "The  British  and  foreign  born  show  smaller  percentages  than  ' 
the  Canadian  born  attending  school  between  the  age  limits  5-19  as  a  whole,  but  the  British-  born 
have  fuller  attendance  than  either  of  the  other  nativities  for  the. ages  5-19.  At  ages  10-14  both 
the  British  and  foreign  born  attend  more  fully  than  the  Canadian  born.  It  is  at  ages  15-19 
that  ,the  Canadian-born  attendance  is  superior,  i.e.,  the  Canadian  born  stay  longer  at  school 
while  the  British  born  begin  school  younger,  which  may  be  one  reason  why  they  leave  school 
earlier." 

In  the  matter  of  regularity  of  attendance  as  measured  by  the  average  number  of  months  at 
school  during  the  year,  the  experience  of  1930-31  indicates  that  the  British  born  are  the  most 
regular  and  the  foreign  born  the  least.     The  figures  are  as  follows: — 


Nativity 

Average 

Mentha  at 

School  during 

School  Year 

1930-31     ■ 

7-83 

7-77 

7-70 

The  figures  are  based  of  course  on  actual  enrolment. 

One  further  point  of  interest  is  that  the  British  born,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  dropped 
out  of  school  earlier  than  the  Canadian  born,  apparently  put  in  as  much  time  at  school  throughout 
their  school  career  owing  to  an  earlier  start  and  more  regular  attendance  while  at  school.  The 
foreign  born  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  Canadian  and  British  figure,  on  the  average,  by  about  four 
months. 

The  1930-31  analysis  confirmed  the  earlier  finding  that  "except  in  the  case  of  extreme 
latitudes  the  physical  environment  exerts  a  negligible  influence  upon  the  percentage  attending 
school"  or  on  the  differences  in  the  percentages  attending  as  between  the  broad  nativity  groups. 
In  other  words,  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  children  fail  to  turn  up  at  school  at  some  time  during 
the  year  because  of  lack  of  schools,  climate,  distance,  etc.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  that  non-attendance  is  almost  entirely  a  social  phenomenon.  It  is  a  function  of  economic 
status  and  home  environment.  The  peoples  which  show  the  social  characteristics  which  were 
enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  as  being  associated  with  illiteracy  show  up  worst 
in  the  matter  of  school  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  offspring  of  school  age.  The  association 
between  those  social  characteristics  and  school  attendance  is  found  to  be  quite  as  close  as  with 
illiteracy.     Both  are  largely  functions  of  nativity  and  race.* 

'•For  an  exhaustive  demonstration  of  these  associations  see  Part  II  of  the  1931  Census  ^lonograph,  Illiteracy  and  School 
Attendance, 


CHAPTER  XI 
CRIME 

Nativity  and  Convictions  for  Indictable  Offences. — Indictable  offences  include 
serious  breaches  of  the  law.  Convictions  in  Canada  for  such  offences  rose  from  16,258 
in  1921  to  31,542  in  1931.  In  the  latter  year,  3,129  of  such  convictions  resulted  in 
penitentiary  sentences,  the  number  in  Canadian  penitentiaries  as  on  June  1,  1931  being 
3,748.  In  addition  to  indictable  offences  there  are  misdemeanours  of  juveniles  with  which 
the  juvenile  courts  deal  and  for  which  reformatory  sentences  are  frequently  given.  The  total 
convictions  of  juveniles  on  both  major  and  minor  charges  number  between  7,000  and  8,000  yearly 
and  the  population  of  reformatories  is  usually  about  4,000.  The  great  majority  of  illegal  acts, 
however,  are  committed  by  adults  and  are  of  a  minor  nature,  coming  in  the  "non-indictable" 
class.  They  are  dealt  with  by  police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the. number  of 
summary  convictions  handed  down  each  year  now  exceeds  300,000,  which  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  number  of  other  classes  of  convictions.  "  ■ 

A  study  of  the  different  nativity  and  "origin"  groups  from  the  point  of  view  of  respect  for 
law  is,  of  necessity,  confined  to  the  section  of  the  population  convicted  of  indictable  offences  and 
to. the  inmates  of  reformatories*  and  penitentiaries.  Data  as  to  birthplace  and  origin  are  not 
available  for  the  large  group  of  adults  summarily  convicted  in  police  courts  nor  for  juvenile 
delinquents  who  escape  a  reformatory  sentence.  The  birthplace  of  those  convicted  of  indictable 
offences,  however,  is  recorded,  and  a  complete  analysis  of  census  data  deaUng  with  the  reformatory 
and  penitentiary  population  has  been  made.  Such  data  include  only  the  more  serious  offenders 
both  among  juveniles  and  adults,  but  though  such  offenders  are  much  fewer  than  adults  convicted 
of  minor  infringements  of  the  law,  they  constitute  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  for  the  study 
of  criminal  tendencies  as  exhibited  by  the  various  sections  of  a  population. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  importance  of  age  and  sex  distribution  as  factors 
in  explaining  differences  in  social  behaviour.  Such  factors  are  especially  important  in  comparisons 
between  groups  of  a  population  in  respect  of  criminality.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  analysis  of 
penitentiary  population,  crime  is  much  more  frequent  among  males  than  females  and  occurs 
most  frequently  among  young  men.  Consequently,  when  a  section  of  the  population  is  charac- 
terized by  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  males  below  the  age  of  30,  a  higher  crime  rate 
is  to  be  expected.  The  significance  of  this  fact  in  connection  with  immigration  has  been  suggested 
in  a  previous  chapter.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  normal  expectation  is  for  a  larger  proportion 
of  criminals  among  immigrants,  and  especiailly  among  recent  immigrants,  because  a  migrating 
population  ordinarily  includes  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  males  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Immigration,  thus,  may  tend  to  raise  the  crime  rate  in  a  country,  merely  because  of  age  and  sex 
distribution  favourable  to  crime. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
most  desirable  immigration  is  that  in  which  the  sexes  are  most  nearly  equal  and  the  largest 
proportion  takes  up  permanent  residence  in  this  country;  the  least  desirable  being  that  which  is 
characterized  by  a  large  floating  surplus  of  young  unattached  men  who  spend  a  few  years  here 
and  then  return  to  their  native  land  or  go  to  some  other  part  of  the  world.  Table  19  shows 
the  coimtries  which  have  sent  to  Canada  the  largest  proportions  of  males,  and  in  the  discussion 
on  the  extent  and  speed  of  naturalization  certain  inferences  were  made  as  to  the  differing  pro- 
portions of  immigrants  from  specified  countries  who  contemplate  permanent  residence  in  Canada. 
Attention  is  again  directed  to  those  chajjters,  for  they  are  intimately  related  to  the  analysis  which 
is  to  follow.  For  example,  if  it  is  shown  that  apart  from  peculiarities  of  sex  and  age  distribution, 
immigrants  of  some  nationalities  have  excessively  high  crime  rates,  the  importance  of  such  a 
finding  is  greatly  increased  if  at  the  same  time  such  immigrants  are  predominantly  males,  with 
an  age  distribution  kept  unduly  favourable  to  crime  by  the  constant  TOth'drawal  of  the  older  men 
from  the  country  and  the  continuous  influx  of  younger  men  from  the  homeland. 

*The  term  "reformatory"  as  here  used  includes  industrial  training  schools  as  well  as  corrective  and  reformative 
institutions,     ' 
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While  it  is  important  to  know  in  which  sections  of  the  population  crime  is  most  common, 
the  crude  crime  rates  frequently  have  been  taken  as  an  index  of  differences  in  criminality  deriving 
from  differences  in  original  nature  and  early  environment  and  have  been  used  to  support  the 
thesis  that  certain  nationalities  and  stocks  are  more  predisposed  to  disobey  the  law  than  are  others. 
If  no  account  is  taken  of  age  arid  sex  differences,  such  comparisons  may  be  extremely  unfair  and 
misleading.  Our  first  problem,  therefore,  will  be  to  examine  the  data  on  indictable  offences 
and  determine  how  far  considerations  of  age  and  sex  account  for  the  higher  rate  obtaining  among 
the  foreign  born  and  how  far  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  birthplace,  racial  origin  and 
other  factors. 

Table  LXIX  shows  the  numbers  16  years  of  age  and  over  convicted  of  indictable  offences 
in  Canada  by  sex  and  specified  age  groups. .  The  figures  are  for  the  year  1931.  The  numbers 
are  expressed  as  rates  per  100,000  of  the  population  of  Canada  in  the  corresponding  age  and 
sex  groups  for  the  population  of  the  same  year. 

The  table  emphasizes  two  facts:  first,  that  convictions  for  indictable-offences  among  men  are 
many  times  more  frequent  than  among  women;  and  second,  that  in  both  sexes  they  are  most 
common  under  40  years  of  age.  These  facts  are  of  common  knowledge,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  differences  is  sometimes  not  appreciated. 

T.\BLE  LXIX.— CONVICTIONS  FOR  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES  .\ND  R.\TES  PER  100,000 
POPULATION,  BY  AGE  GROUPS  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 


Age  Group 

Convictions 

Population 

Rates 
per  100,000 
Population 

16  and  over 

'         M 

28,936 
2,607 

6,840 
426 

14,235 
1,575 

4,429 
442 

3,431 

164 

3,609,878 
3,276,771 

616,673 
507,156 

1,506,148 
1,399,228 

1,687,057 
1,370,387 

802 
80 

1,324 
84 

943 
113 

279 
32 

16-20 

F. 
M 

21-39 . 

F. 
M 

40  and  over 

F. 
M 

Not  stated 

F. 

_ \f 

F. 

- 

The  number  of  convictions  in,  1931,  classified  by  broad  nativity  groups,  is  given  in  Table 
LXX,  together  with  the  rates  ])er  100,000  population  of  each  group.  If  the  rate  for  the 
Canadian  born  be  taken  as  100  and  those  for  the  "Other  British"  and  foreign  born  be  expressed 
as  percentages  of  the  Canadian  rate,  the  index  in  the  table  is  obtained: — 

TABLE  LXX.-CONVICTIONS  FOR  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES  AND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION , 
BY  BROAD  NATIVITY  GROUPS,  CANADA,  1931 


Nativity 

Convictions 

Rates 
per  100,000 
Population 

Index 

Total " 

31,542 

18,297 
3,306 
4,798 
5,141 

304 

226 
279 
426 

Canadian  born ' 

100 
123 
188 

Other  Britiali  born 

Not  stated 

It  is  seen  that  the  rate  for  the  British  immigrants  is  larger  by  a  quarter  than  that  for  the 
Canadian  born  and  the  proportion  convicted  among  those  of  foreign  birth  is  nearly  twice  greater. 
The  ijroblem  is  to  determine  how  much  of  these  differences  is  attributable  to  sex  and  age  distri- 
bution especially  favourable  to  crime. 

The  indirect  method  was  made  use  of  in  the  absence  of  specific  rates  for  the  several  nativities 
by  age  and  sex.  Specific  rates  for  the  total  population  were  apijlied  to  the  age  distributions  for 
the  males  and  females  of  the  broad  nativity  groups  and  expected  rates  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  uniform  crime  rates  for  all  Canada.  These  were  e.xjjressed  as  an  index  with  the  expected 
for  the  Canadian  born  as  100.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  LXXI. 
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TABLE  LXXI.-COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  CONVICTIONS  FOR  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES  AMONG 

THE  CANADIAN-,    BRITISH-   AND    FOREIGN-BORN    POPULATION,  WITH    THE    BIAS 

CAUSED  BY  DIFFERING  AGE  AND  SEX  DISTRIBUTIONS  REMOVED,  CANADA,  1931 

(Rate  for  the  Canadian-born  population=100  in  each  case) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Expected 

Ratio 

Rates  of 

of  Actual 

Convictions 

to  Expected   ' 

on  the  Basis 

Actual 

Convictions 

Nativity 

of  Uniform 

Rates  of 

Indicating 

Criminality  in 

Convictions 

Real  Diflarence 

Eacli  Group  and 

in  1931 

in  Criminality 

the  Existing 

Apart  from 

Age  and  Sex 

Age  and  Sex  • 

Distribution 

Distribution 
(Col.  2  -H  Col.  1) 

100 
83 
102 

100 
123 
188 

100 

Other  British  born ; 

148 

184 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  convictions  for  indictable  offences  per  100,000  of  each  age 
and  sex  group  as  shown  in  Table  LXIX,  the  "other"  British  born  would  have  shown  a  rate 
17  p.c.  smaller  than  the  Canadian  born  and  the  foreign  born  a  rate  2  p.o.  larger,  merely 
because  of  larger  proportions  of  young  men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  smaller  percentages  of  females. 
The  actual  rate  for  the  "other"  British  exceeded  that  for  the  Canadian  born  by  23  p.c,  despite  a 
17  p.c.  less  favourable  age  and  sex  distribution  from  the  standpoint  of  liability  to  convictions  for 
indictable  offences.  Likewise  the  actual  rate  for  the  foreign  born  exceeded  that  for  the  Canadian 
born  by  88  p.c.  in  the  face  of  only  a  2  p.c.  more  favourable  age  and  sex  distribution.  The  con- 
clusion obviously  is  that,  in  so  far  as  convictions  for  indictable  offences  in  1931  are  an  index  of 
criminality,  disregard  for  the  law  was  48  p.c.  more  prevalent  among  the  British  born  and  84  ]3.c. 
more  prevalent  among  the  foreign  born  than  ^\^th  the  Canadian  born  after  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  differences  in  the  extraneous  circumstances  of  age  and  sex.  The  figures  are,  of  course, 
only  approximates  and  the  possible  error  is  larger  than  one  would  have  ■nished,  because  of  the 
number  of  convictions  \vith  nativity  not  reported  (16  •  3  p.  c.)  and  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  detailed 
age  classification  for  the  statistics  on  indictable  offences.  Despite  these  deficiencies  in  the  data, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  incidence  of  conviction's  for  indictable  offences  was  23  p.c.  heavier  for 
the  British  born  and  88  p.c.  heavier  for  the  foreign  born  than  for  the  native  Canadians  and  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  less  favourable  age  and  sex  distribution  on  the  part  of  the  immigrant 
groups  the  British  born  have  a  record  of  indictable  offences  about  half  again  as  bad  as  the  Canadian 
born,  while  that  of  the  foreign  born  is  materially  worse. 

Though  the  uncorrected  rates  for  immigrants  and  Canadian  born  were  lower  in  1931  than  in 
1921,  when  adjustments  are  made  for  age  and  sex  the  disparity  was  greater  in  the  year  of  the 
last  census,  the  notable  increase  being  that  for  the  British  born. 

In  conclusion  it  is  of  importance  that  convictions  for  indictable  offences  have  been  on  the 
increase  generally  over  the  last  decade.  Their  number  rose  from  16,258  in  1921  to  31,542  in 
1931,  an  increase  of  approximately  94  p.c.  as  against  a  growth  of  only  18  p.c.  in  the  population 
as  a  whole.  Much  of  this  increase  is  associated  ^\^th  the  depression  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  totals: — 

TABLE  LXXII.— ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS FORINDICTABLE  OFFENCES,  CANADA, 1921- 1930 


Year 

Convictions 

Y'ear 

Convictions 

1921                       .   .                       

16,258 
15,720 
15,188 
16,258 
17,219 

1926 

17,448 

1922              .              

1927 

18,835 

1923          

1928 

21,720 

1924  

1929 

24,097 

1925                                                            ' 

1930  

28,457 

As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  half  of  it  occurred  in  the  years  1930  and  1931. 

The  increase  has  been  confined  largely  to  males  and  it  was  especially  heavy  at  ages  under  40. 
A  comparison  of  the  1921  and  1931  rates  gives  a  precise  idea  of  its  magnitude. 
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TABLE  LXXHI.-CONVICTIONS  FOR  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  BY  BROAD 
AGE  GROUPS  AND  SEX,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  THE  DECADE,  CANADA,  1921-1931 


Convictions  per  100,000  Population 

Age  Group 

Males 

Females 

1921 

1931 

P.C. 

Increase 

1921 

1931 

P.C. 

Increase 

16-20 

719 
501 
180 

1,324 

945 

'.     279 

84 
89 
55 

70 
86 
3S 

84 
113 
32 

20 

31 

-  9 

21-39 

40  and  over 

(-)  signifies  decrease. 

The  comparison  is  not  vitiated  by  any  material  change  in  the  proportions  for  whom  age  was 
not  stated.  Just  how  far  these  increases  were  the  aftermath  of  lack  of  parental  discipline  during 
and  personal  maladjustments  following  the  War  and  how  far  they  are  attributable  to  the  depres- 
sion conditions  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  both  were  important.  The 
behaviour  of  the  figures  suggests  that  lack  of  employment  and  other  circumstances  arising  out  of 
the  economic  debacle  of  the  early  thirties  were  prime  causes  of  the  disproportionate  growth  of 
serious  crime  among  male  adults  generally. 

Origins  and  Nativity  of  Juvenile  Reformatory  Population.— Any  conclusions  from 
Canadian  reformatory  statistics  as  to  the  relation  of  origin  and  nativity  to  juvenile  delinquency 
must  be  arrived  at  with  great  caution  and  should  be  regarded  as  provisional  and  tentative. 
The  more  important  reasons  for  this  statement  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  total  juvenile  reformatory  population  in  1931  was  only  2,353  and  when  this  total 
is  broken  down  into  origin,  nativity  and  se.x  cross-classifications  the  numbers  are,  in  most  cases, 
too  small  to  inspire  great  confidence  as  a  basis  of  statistical  deduction. 

(2)  For  311  or  13  p.c.  of  the  above  total  no  report  was  made  as  to  birthplace  and  for  299  or 
12  p.c.  data  are  lacking  on  racial  origin. 

(3)  The  geographical  distribution  of  reformatories  and  training  and  corrective  institutions 
for  juveniles  suggests  that  certain  provinces  are  much  more  amply  equipped,  relative  to  the  size 
of  their  populations,  than  are  others  and  that  the  proportion  of  juveniles  in  such  institutions  is  a 
function  not  only  of  juvenile  deUnquency  but  of  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  local  institutions. 
When  the  origin  and  nativity  structure  of  the  population  varies  radically  between  provinces  as 
it  does  in  Canada  one  can  readily  see  how  the  matter  of  unequal  distribution  of  physical  equipment 
would  throw  the  rates  out.     The  following  table  illustrates  the  point. 


TABLE  LXXIV.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  AND  JUVENILE  REFORMATORY 
POPULATION,  CANADA  AND  PROVINCES.  1931 


Province 


CANADA 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswicli 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Percentage  Distribution  of 


Juvenile 

Reformatory 

Population 


100-0 


Total 
Population 


100-0 


•  0-9 
4-9 


27-7 
33-1 


7-1 
6-7 


In  Nova  Scotia  the  number  of  juveniles  in  corrective  and  reformative  institutions  is  over 
twice  as  large  as  one  would  expect  from  the  size  of  its  total  population;  in  Ontario  the  proportion 
is  more  than  a  fifth  larger  and  in  British  Columbia  almost  two-fifths  larger.  In  New  Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  are  very  much  smaller  than 
expectations— in  the  latter  province  the  rate  is  less  than  one-fifth  the  expected-.    No  reasonable 
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person  could  believe  that  children  were  six  to  seven  times  as  bad  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
as  in  Alberta  and  five  times  as  bad  in  Quebec.  The  difference  in  the  reformatory  rates  in  large 
measure  is  a  matter  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  accommodation. 

Despite  these  and  other  drawbacks  a  brief  analysis  of  the  juvenile  reformatory  population 
is  included  in  this  chapter,  but  the  reader  is  cautioned  about  the  tentative  character  of  even  such 
conclusions  as  may  be  drawn. 

Table  LXXV  cross-classifies  the  data  by  sex  and  broad  nativity  grou]3S.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  reformatories  and  allied  institutions  is  almost  three  to  one.  The 
proportions  differ  appreciably  as  between  the  dilTerent  provinces,  but  no  conclusion  is  warranted 
from  this  variation  as  to  differences  in  the  relative  behaviour  of  males  and  females  in  the  several 
nativities  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  proportion  of  males  for  whom  reports  on  nativity  were  not 
made  was  nine  times  greater  than  that  for  the  females  and  second,  the  relative  adeciuacy  of 
accommodation  for  female  delinquents  differs  radically  as  between  the  several  sections  of  Canada, 
the  institutional  provision  being  relatively  more  adequate  where  the  Canadian  born  are  the  most 
numerous. 


TABLE  LXXV  .-JUVENILE  KEFORMATORY  POPULATION  UNDER  IS  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  SEX,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  E.\CH  SEX  FORMS  OF  TOTAL  AND  RATES  PER  100,000 
POPULATION  10-20  YEARS  OF  AGE,  CANADA,  1931 


Item 


Total 


Canadian- 
Born 


British- 
Born 


Foreign- 
Born 


Not 

Stated 


Reformatory  population 

Males 

Females 

Males  as  percentage  of  total 

Females  as  percentage  of  total 

Population  10-20  years 

Number  in  reformatories  per  100,000  population  10-20  years 

•  1  Includes  about  15  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated. 


2.353 

1,715 

638 

73 

27 

2,303,031 
102 


1.876 

1,289 

586 


2,108,629 
89 


81 
65 
10 

SO 
20 

97.897 
S3 


86 
64 
22 

74 
26 

90,505 


311 

297 

14 

95 
5 


TABLE  LXXVI  —NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS  OF  THE  CANADIAN-BORN  JUVENILE  REFORMATORY 

POPULATION  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION 

10-20  Y'EARS  OF  AGE,  CANADA,  1931 


Total 
Canadian- 
Born 

Canadian-Born  Having 

Both  Parents 

Mixed  Parentage 

Item 

Canadian- 
Born 

British- 
Born 

Foreign- 
Born 

Father 
Cana- 
dian, 
Mother 
Foreign 

Father 

Foreign, 

Mother 

Canadian 

One 

Parent 

British, 

Other 

Foreign 

One 

Parent 

Cana<Uan, 

Other 

British 

Parentage 

Not 

Stated 

Reformatory  population 
Population  lO-20year8.... 
Number    in    reforma- 
tories per  100,000  popu- 
lation 10-20  years 

1,875 
2,108,629 

S9 

993 
1,329,811 

75 

225 
223,748 

101 

313 
288,547 

74 

33 
54,657 

60 

,       57 
52,254 

109 

29 
24,291 

119 

164 
132,859 

123 

161 
2,562 

In  1931  there  were  102  juveniles  (both  sexes)  in  reformatories  per  100,000  population  10-20 
as  against  130  in  1921  indicating  an  appreciable  decline  over  the  decade.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
the  former  monograph,  the  high  1921  figure  was,  no  doubt,  associated  with  the  lack  of  paternal 
discipline  owing  to  the  absence  of  adult  males  during  the  War.  One  is  forced  to  be  sceptical  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  composite  rates  for  the  several  nativities  for  reasons  already  discussed. 
No  great  variation  appears  in  the  1931  figures.  There  were  89  for  the  Canadian  and  foreign  born 
per  100,000  both  sexes  between  10  and  20  years  of  age,  and  83  for  the  British  born,  despite  their 
predominantly  urban  residence.  Corresponding  rates  in  1921  were,  Canadian  born  113,  British 
born  215  and  foreign  born  213.  The  relative  improvement  over  the  decade  seems  to  have  been 
greatest  for  British  and  foreign  born. 

From  Table  LXXVI  it  would  appear  that  the  children  of  Canadian-born  parents  and  the 
children  of  iforeign-born  parents  are  about  on  a  par  as  regards  liabiUty  to  reformatory  commitment. 
Those  of  British-born  parentage  apparently  have  an  appreciably  worse  record  despite  the  fact 
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that  their  rate  is  less  than  half  that  of  1921.  Urban  residence  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  drop  in  the  figures  for  children  of  both  the  Canadian-  and  British-born  parents  was  to  be 
expected  with  the  resumption  of  paternal  discipline  in  the  post-War  decade.  The  unexpectedly 
low  rate  for  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents  was  commented  upon  in  the  previous  analysis. 
It  is  significant  that  an  equally  low  rate  should  appear  in  the  1931  figures.  The  aocejitance  of 
these  figures  at  their  face  value,  however,  now  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  The  exjserience 
of  the  United  States  and  the  findings  of  the  present  study  of  indictable  offences  and  penitentiary 
inmates  makes  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  these  low  rates  for  the  children  of  foreign-born 
pai-ents  are  indicative  of  better  behaviour.  They  are  much  more  likely  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
dispro])ortionately  large  numbers  of  such  children  are  found  in  the  provinces  where  reformatory 
accommodation  is  least  adequate. 

As  in  1921  the  lowest  rates  among  the  mi.xed  parentage  groups  occurred  where  the  father  was 
Canadian-born  and  the  mother  foreign  and  the  next  lowest  was  where  the  father  was  foreign  and 
the  mother  Canadian.  In  both  years  rates  where  one  parent  was  British  and  one  foreign  and  one 
Canadian  and  one  British  were  appreciably  higher.  The  big  drop  over  the  decade  seems  to 
have  occurred  with  the  children  of  mixed  British  and  foreign  parentage,  but  the  absolute  numbers 
are  so  small  as  comjjared  with  the  number  whose  parentage  was  unspecified  that  too  much  depend- 
ence should  not  be  jjlaced  on  rates  derived  from  any  but  the  larger  figures  in  the  table. 

Table  LXXVII  distributes  the  juvenile  reformatory  population  by  groups  of  origins: 

'^^S"!.^'-'^-'^'^"-"^"*™'^^^  ™  REFORMATORIES  AND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION  10-20  YEARS 
OF  AGE,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 


Total 

North  Western  European 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

Scandinavian 

Germanic 

French 

Slavic 

British 

Latin  and  Greek 


Number 

Rates 
per  100,000 

2,353 

102 

74 

38 

213 

114 

12 

25 

62 

42 

543 

76 

133 

99 

1,126 

100 

69 

205 

In  reading  the  above  table  one  is  again  reminded  that  for  299  or  12  p.c.  of  the  reformatory 
jiopulation  the  racial  origin  was  not  sjjecified.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  conclusions  seem 
warranted.  Declines  have  been  general  for  practically  every  origin  group.  Commitments  are. 
still  several  times'  heavier  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  than  for  the  North 
Western  Europeans.  The  figures  for  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  origins  are  low,  those 
for  the  French,  Slavic  and  British  moderate  to  high  and  that  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  very  high. 
Reference  to  Chapter  V  \vill  show  that  the  above  order  foUows  precisely  the  order  of  the  degree 
of  urbanization,  but  it  is  not  suggested  that  urbanization  itself  is  enough  to  account  for  the  very 
considerable  differences  in  the  rates. 

Rates  for  individual  foreign  races  having  19  or  more  in  reformatories  were  as  follows:— 


TABLE  LXXVIII.-NUMBERS  IN  REFORMATORIES  AND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION  10-20  YE\RS 
OF  AGE,  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  FOREIGN  RACIAL  ORIGINS  HAVING  19  OR  MORE  INMATES    ' 

CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Rates 
per  100,000 
Population 
10-20  Years 


Negro 

Russian. . . 

Italian 

Austrian.. 

Polish 

Indian 

German... 
Ukrainian 
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Here  again  urbanization  appears  as  an  important  factor  (except  in  the  case  of  the  North 
American  Indians)  yet  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  determinant  is  seen  from  the  extreme  figure 
for  the  Negroes  and  the  relatively  high  figures  for  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  despite  only 
moderately  large  percentages  in  urban  centres. 

Nativity  is  also  associated  with  delinquency,  but  unfortunately  the  1931  Census  tabulations 
do  not  permit  the  computation  of  separate  rates  for  the  Canadian,  British  and  foreign  born  of  the 
individual  origins.  In  1921  it  was  found  that  for  all  but  one  of  the  major  racial  groups  the  rates 
among  the  Canadian  born  were  materially  lower  than  for  those  born  in  foreign  and  other  British 
countries.  Such  data  as  are  avaUable  in  1931  suggest  that  the  same  type  of  difference  persists 
but  that  it  was  very  much  less  marked  in  1931  than  in  1921. 

Further  analysis  of  the  1931  reformatory  statistics  hardly  seems  justifiable.  Age,  sex,  . 
nativity,  race  and  urban  residence  are  all  related  to  the  proportions  in  Canadian  reformatories 
and  underlying  them  all  is  variation  in  the  adequacy  of  institutional  accommodation  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  Dominion.  This  latter  difficulty  does  not  apply  to  the  penitentiary 
data  which  are  discussed  in  the  next  section.  In  view  of  the  striking  similarity  of  many  of  the 
more  important  distributions  for  the  reformatory  and  penitentiary  populations  the  ensuing 
discussion  may  be  related  with  advantage  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  juvenile 
delinquent  is  all  too  frequently  the  parent  of  the  penitentiary  inmate  of  later  years  and  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  one  can  not  radically  differ  from  those  which  are 
favourable  to  the  production  of  the  other. 

PENITENTIARY  POPULATION 

Introduction.— Those  committed  to  penitentiaries  include  only  such  as  have  been  convicted 
of  serious  offences  against  the  criminal  code.  Breaches  of  the  law  might  be  of  considerable 
frequency  in  a  community  and  the  proportions  in  penitentiaries  be  small,  because  members  of 
that  community  very  rarely  committed  crimes  of  a  serious  nature.  Further,  certain  people 
may  be  clever  enough  to  work  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  pursue  predatory  occupations 
which  are  as  criminal  in  intent  and  as  serious  in  their  effects  on  society  as  those  so-called  major 
offences  which  result  in  the  commitment  of  others  to  penitentiaries.  Consequently,  penitentiary 
statistics  do  not  measure  with  complete  accuracy  differences  in  criminaUty  as  between  the  various 
sections  of  a  population.  Besides,  those  in  penitentiaries  at  a  given  time  include  many  who  have 
been  there  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  more  years,  so  that  changes  in  the  composition  of  that 
group  do  not  reflect  changing  tendencies  in  crime  as  quickly  as  data  covering  the  actual  admissions 
in  various  periods.  Yet,  while  the  composition  of  the  penitentiary  population  at  any  given  date 
is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  index  of  criminal  propensity  among  the  various  sections  of  our 
population  and  changes  in  its  composition  are  not  precisely  coincident  mth  changing  trends, 
the  census  of  penitentiary  population  nevertheless  throws  much  light  on  the  tendency  to  crime. 

On  June  1,  1931,  there  were  3,748  prisoners  distributed  as  follows  in  the  seven  penitentiaries 

of  Canada: — 

TABLE  LXXIX  -PENITENTIARY  POPULATION,  BY  PLACE  OF  CONFINEMENT 
AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 


Total 

Dorchester,  N.B 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Que.. 

Kingston,  Ont 

StonyMountain,  Man 

Prince  Albert,  Sask 

New  Westminster,  B.C. . . 
Collins' Bay,  Ont 


It  is  With  the  population  as  listed  above  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  that  this  section  of  the 
study  deals.  Although  the  number  is  not  great,  at  least  it  is  suflaciently  large  to  vVarrant  such 
broad  generalizations  as  are  made  below,  and  where  very  small  numbers  occur  in  the  analysis, 
the  actual  figures  are  inserted  as  well  as  the  rates  per  100,000,  so  that  the  size  of  the  sample  on 
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which  the  conclusions  are  based  may  be  known  to  the  reader,  and  due  allowances  made.  The 
rates  shown  in  the  following  tables  are  correct  to  the  first  whole  number  throughout.  While 
they  have  been  computed  to  the  second  decimal  place  in  the  work  tables,  such  detail  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  size  of  the  population  under  review,  and  its  inclusion  would  merely  make  the 
tables  more  difficult  to  read. 

Age  and  Sex  Distribution  of  tlie  Penitentiary  Population.— Table  LXXX  shows  the 
numbers  in  penitentiaries  in  Canada  per  100,000  for  each  sex  and  quinquennial  age  group.  Two 
facts  are  clearly  estabhshed  by  that  table.  First,  penitentiary  sentences  are  many  times  more 
prevalent  among  men  than  women.  Consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  where  there  is  a 
large  surplus  of  males  there  will  tend  to  be  a  very  much  higher  penitentiary  rate.  If  one  applies 
that  test  to  immigration,  it  is  apparent  that  a  country  which  sends  a  great  surplus  of  males  to 
Canada  would  be  sending  proportionately  more  criminals  than  were  it  to  send  men  and  women 
in  more  equal  numbers.  It  follows,  then,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  major  (as  well  as  minor) 
offences  the  most  desirable  immigration  is  that  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  most  nearly 
equal  and  the  least  desirable  is  that  in  which  the  excess  of  males  is  greatest.  Of  course  other 
factors  besides  sex  distribution  are  involved,  such  as  origin,  birthplace,  rural  and  urban  distri- 
bution, etc.  Neglecting  such  other  factors,  however,  the  above  generalization  is 'warranted  by 
the  figures  under  review. 

The  second  point  to  note  is  that  the  most  criminal  age  group,  as  indicated  by  the  penitentiary 
population,  is  20-24  years.  The  group  25-29  years,  conies  a  close  second.  It  must  be  recalled, 
however,  that  the  age  distribution  of  penitentiary  population  does  not  refer  to  the  age  of  admis- 
sion, and  consequently  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  age  at  which  the  crimes  were  committed. 
On  the  average  the  date  of  committing  the  various  crimes  for  which  the  prisoners  under  review 
were  committed  was  somewhat  prior  to  the  date  of  the  census,  and  in  so  far  as  the  rates  are 
used  as  an  index  of  criminality  at  the  different  ages,  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  "lag"  in 
the  age  groups  of  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 

However,  the  data  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  ages  for  which 
the  crime  rate  is  highest  are  in  the  twenties — especially  the  early  twenties — and  the  corollary  follows 
that  in  those  sections  of  the  population  where  large  numbers  are  concentrated  at  those  ages, 
proportionately  more  crime  of  a  serious  nature  is  to  be  expected. 

Summarizing,  then,  the  examination  of  penitentiary  population  shows  clearly  that  a  large 
surplus  of  males  and  a  marked  concentration  of  ages  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  makes  for 
greater  criminality  in  a  population,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  immigration,  where  the  inflow 
consists  largely  of  males  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  crime  rate  normally  will  be  exceptionally  high.     " 

TABLE  LXXX.-NUMBERS  IN  PENITENTIARIES  AND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION  OF  EACH  SEX 
BY  QUINQUENNIALAGE  GROUPS  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 


Sex 

Age  Group 

Total 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34        35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

65-69 

60  and  1     Not 
over    1  Stated 

Number 

Total 

3,748 

3,704 
44 

309 

305 
4 

952 

943 
9 

758 

755 
3 

565 

562 
3 

363 

355 
8 

294 

289 
5 

187 

181 
6 

126 

125 

1 

■    81 

77 
4 

96 

95 

1 

17 
17 

Males 

Females 

Rate  per  100,000 

Total 

36 

69 
1 

30 

68 
1 

105 

203 
2 

96 

184 
1 

80 
153 

53 

99 
3 

46 

83 
2 

32 

56 
,2 

26 

47 

1 

22 

39 
2 

11 

21 

1 

Females 

- 

'Less  than  0-6  per  100,000. 


Conjugal  Condition  of  the  Penitentiary  Population. — Only  a  few  remarks  are  necessary 
regarding  Table  LXXXI.  The  rates  shown  indicate  that  higher  proportions  of  divorced,  widowed 
and  single  males  were  in  the  j^enitentiaries  in  1931  than  of  married  men.  Not  only  is  that  true 
for  the  total  male  ijopulation  of  penitentiaries  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  true  also  for  each  age  group.' 
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Where  a  population  shows  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  young  unmarried  men  or  of  widowers, 
the  crime  rate  tends  to  be  high.  The  actual  numbers  in  the  case  of  women  are  hardly  large 
enough  to  warrant  any  definite  generalization,  although  it  is  interesting  that  in  the  data  for  1931 
the  TOdows  showed  the  highest  proportions  in  penitentiaries  and  the  single  women  the  lowest 
The  findings  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  1921.  In  practically 
all  cases,  however,  the  rates  were  considerably  higher  at  the  later  census  date. 


TABLE  LXXXI.— NUMBERS  IN  PENITBNTIAKIES  AND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION, 
BY  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 

Number 

Rates  per  100,000  Population  ■ 

Conjugal  Condition 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total 

3,748 

2,357 

1,190 

156 

29 

16 

3,704 

2,350 

1,163 

146 

29 

16 

44 

7 
27 
10 
1 

1 

36 

40 

30 

36 

390 

1 

69 

74 
57 
9S 
716 

1 

1 

1 

Married           

1 

4 

1 

Not  stated           

1 

■Less  than  0-5  per  100,000. 

'  Birthplace  of  the  Penitentiary  Population. — Table  LXXXII  classifies  the  penitentiary 
population  by  quinquennial  age  and  broad  nativity  groups.  Rates  for  females  by  birthplace 
are  unreliable  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  absolute  numbers  and  consequently  are  not  shown. 
Figures  for  "both  sexes"  and  more  particularly  for  the  males  are  significant. 

In  the  first  place,  one  notices  that  of  the  total  population  15  years  of  age  and  over  36  per 
100,000  were  in  penitentiaries  in  Canada  in  1931.  For  the  Canadian  born  the  rate  w^s  as  low 
as  32  per  100,000;  for  the  British  born  it  was  38;  but  for  the  foreign  born  it  was  65.  This  means 
that  Avith  the  age  and  sex  distribution  obtaining  at  the  date  of  the  census,  the  foreign  born  showed 
a  proportion  in  penitentiaries  nearly  t-ndce  that  of  the  British  born  and  over  twice  that  of  the 
Canadian  born.  Of  course,  the  sex  and  age  distribution  of  the  foreign  born  was  especially  favour- 
able to  crime,  and  the  rates  quoted  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  immigrants  are  inherently 
more  criminal  in  their  behaviour, than  the  Canadian  and  British  born  bj'  the  proportions  indicated. 


TABLE  LXXXII. 


-NUMBERS  IN  PENITENTIARIES  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  BY  NATIVITY, 
QUINQUENNIAL  AGE  GROUPS  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 


Age  Group 

Nativity 

All 
Ages 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60  and 
over 

36 
32 
3S 
65 

69 
62 
70 
108 

30 
29 
36 
49 

58 
56 
62 
89 

105 
103 
115 
108 

203 
204 
20S 
199 

96 
101 
89 
85 

184 
203 
164 
140 

80 
84 
65 
85 

153 
168 
114 
139 

53 
51 
32 
78 

99 
98 
64 
128 

,      46 
44 
27 
69 

S3 
66 
49 
109 

32 
28 
19 
62 

56 
52 
33 
94 

26 
23 
15 
54 

47 
44 
27 
82 

22 
16 
23 
50 

39 
30 
37 

76 

11 

7 

12 

Foreign  born 

32 

Males  .         

21 

15 

22 

Foreign  born 

54 

Turning  now  to  the  lower  section  of  Table  LXXXII,  which  gives  the  proportions  for  males 
alone,  it  is  seen  that  for  all  Canada,  69  out  of  each  100,000  males  15  years  and  over  were  in  peni- 
tentiaries. The  rate  for  Canadian-born  males  was  62,  for  the  British-born  70,  and  for  the  foreign- 
born  108.  Thus,  when  the  male  penitentiary  population  is  related  to  the  total  male  ]3opulation 
15  years  of  age  and  over  for  each  nativity  group,  it  is  found  that  the  foreign-born  males  show 
1-5  times  the  proportion  in  penitentiaries  shown  by  the  British-born  and  1-8  times  that  for  the 
Canadian-born.  The  latter  are  much  more  significant  ratios  than  those  noted  in  the  jjreceding 
paragraph  from  the  point  of  view  of  criminal  propensity  under  the  peculiar  economic  and  social 
environments  in  which  the  different  nativities  find  themselves  in  Canada,  but  even  the  present 
comparison  is  vitiated  by  differences  in  age  distribution. 

The  influence  of  the  latter  may  be  eliminated  by  comparing  the  rates  for  males  of  correspond- 
ing age  categories,  and  a  glance  at  the  table  reveals  the  curious  fact  that  while  the  rates  for  the 
foreign  born,  though  higher  for  persons  under  20  and  over  34,  are  actually  lower  than  the  corre- 
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spending  rates  for  the  Canadian  born  at  the  very  important  ages  between  20  and  34.  In  19S1, 
the  proportion  of  foreign-born  males  in  penitentiaries  was  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Canadian-born  at  every  age.  Indeed,  between  15  and  60,  there  were  only  four  quinquennial 
age  groups  where  the  rates  for  the  foreign  born  were  not  more  than  twice  that  for  the  Canadian 
born.  In  1931,  there  was  only  one  case  where  it  was  as  much  as  twice  that  for  the  Canadian 
born  and  for  the  three  numerically  most  important  age  groups  the  rates  were  actually  lower 
than  those  for  the  native  Canadians. 

The  decade  has  thus  witnessed  a  rather  remarkable  change,  the  nature  of  which  may  best 
be  understood  by  comparison  of  the  specific  rates  for  the  several  nativities  at  the  two  census 
dates.*  Sjiecifio,  rates  for  the  Canadian  born  were  materially  higher  in  1931  than  in  1921  at 
all  ages  between  20  and  55,  and  for  the  British  at  ages  between  20  and  40.  With  the  foreign 
born  the  rates  were  lower  for  seven  of  the  ten  age  categories  shown  in  the  table  and  for  the  early 
adult  ages  they  were  materially  lower.  The  reasons  for  the  change  in  behaviour  of  the  several 
nativity  groujjs  with  respect  to.  penitentiary  commitments  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  increase  for  the  British  and  Canadian  born  is,  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  related  to  the 
increase  in  convictions  for  indictable  offences  associated  ^\'ith  the  financial  debacle  of  1929. 
To  this  should  be  added,  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  born,  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number 
of  Canadian-born  sons  of  immigrants  in  the  early  years  of  adult  manhood  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  exceedingly  heavy  immigration  during  the  years  preceding  the  War,  and  as  well  the  circum- 
stance that  young  adults  of  Canadian-born  parentage  were  the  children  of  the  War  period  who 
suffered  from  lack  of  paternal  control.  The  latter  would  also  apply  to  the  British  born.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  safe  to  regard  the  drastic  rise  in  the  rates  for  the  native  Canadians  in  large 
measure  as  the  aftermath  of  the  War  and  heavy  pre-War  immigration.  Further  reference  will 
be  made  to  this  point  as  well  as  to  some  possible  causes  of  the  concomitant  decline  in  the  rates 
for  the  foreign  born.  The  net  result  of  these  changes  seems  to  have  been  that  generally  speaking 
the  British  born  show  somewhat  smaller  percentages  in  penitentiaries,  age  for  age,  than  do  the 
Canadian  born  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  foreign  born  for  the  important  age  groups  between 
20  and  34.  These  findings  at  first  glance  seem  hardly  consonant  -mth  the  evidence  in  the  earlier 
section  on  indictable  offences.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  while  relatively  larger  numbers 
of  the  British  and  foreign  born  than  of  the  Canadian  born  are  convicted  of  indictable  offences, 
fewer  of  the  actual  convictions  result  in  penitentiary  sentences,  the  implication  being  that  on  the 
average  the  offences  are  of  a  somewhat  less  serious  character. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  actual  problem  of  law  enforcement  is  still  substantially 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  among  the  foreign  born  than  among  the  British  or  Canadian 
born  at  least  in  so  far  as  commitments  for  major  offences  may  be  taken  as  an  index. 

•  For  1921  rates  see  1921  Monograph  Origin,  Birthplace,  Nationality  and  Language  of  lie  Canadian  People,  p.  190. 


TABLE  LXXXIII.— FOREIGN-BORN  JIALE  PENITENTIARiT  POPULATION  21   YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER,  BY  BIRTHPLACE,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 

Birthplace 

Males  21  Years  and 
over  in  Penitentiaries 

Birthplace 

Males  21  Years  and 
over  in  Penitentiaries 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

598 

352 
83 
6 
9 
1 
6 
7 
7 
6 
8 
3 
4 
0 
72 
4 

685 

380 
47 
6 
4 
3 

10 
12 
13 
17 

51 
9 

Europe— Con. 
Poland' 

26 
'    24 

69 
6 
4 
2 
0 

23 
19 
3 
0 

1 

213 
10 

77 

Europe 

22 
78 
6 
9 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

2 

France 

Germany 

72 

1 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

0 

Italy 

Norway 

'  Including  Qalicia. 
42397— 12i 
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TABLE  LXXXIV.— FOREIGN-BOEN  MALE  PENITENTIARY  POPULATION  AND   RATES  PER  100,000 

MALE  POPULATION  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  SPECIFIED  GROUPING  OF 

COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 


Males  21  Years 

and  over  in 
Penitentiaries 


1921 


1931 


Rates  per 
100,000  Males 


1921 


1931 


All  foreign  countries. 

Europe 

North  Western  Europe 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

Asia 

United  States 

Scandinavian 

Germanic 

Latin  and  Greelc^ 

Slavic 


352 

42 
310 

23 
213 
16 
15 
104 
195 


685 

380 

74 
306 

76 
222 
26 
26 
75 
212 


142 

146 

59 
185 

93 
159 
42 
68 
290 
161 


116 

96 

70 
107 

151 
160 
49 
73 
129 
109 


'  France  not  included. 

Table  LXXXIII  shows  the  number  in  penitentiaries  of  the  foreign-born  male  population 
aged  21  years  and  over  in  Canada  for  1921  and  1931.  The  table  deals  only  with  male  immigrants. 
The  countries  of  birth  have  been  grouped  in  Table  LXXXIV,  where  the  number  in  penitentiaries 
and  rates  per  100,000  are  presented  in  parallel  columns.  A  few  of  the  significant  facts  aVe  brought 
out  by  comparing  Tables  LXXXIII  and  LXXXIV. 

First,  the  number  of  males  from  both  Russia  and  Poland  in  Canadian  penitentiaries  exceeded 
the  number  from  all  countries  of  North  Western  Continental  Europe  combined.  The  total  for 
the  Chinese  was  only  fractionally  smaller.  Second,  Italy  and  Austria  each  accounted  for  almost 
twice  the  number  attributable  to  either  the  Scandinavian  or  Germanic  group.  Table  LXXXIV 
shows  that  there  were  four  times  as  many  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  males  serving 
heavy  sentences  in  Canadian  penal  institutions  as  North  Western  Europeans.  In  fact,  over  80 
p.c.  of  the  European-born  males  in  Canadian  penitentiaries  on  June  1,  1931  came  from  the  South, 
Eastern  or  Central  parts  of  the  continent;  Slavic  countries  contributed  56  p.c.  of  the  total 
European,  Latin  and  Greek  20  p.c,  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  countries  each  7  p.c.  Passing 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  seen  that  that  country  of  birth  is  responsible  for  a  slightly  larger  number 
of  male  penitentiary  population  than  all  Slavic  countries  combined  and  three  times  more  than 
all  North  Western  European  countries.  Indeed,  United  States-born  males  contributed  almost 
one-third  of  all  foreign-born  male  inmates  of  Canadian  penitentiaries.  It  will  bo  shown  below 
that  the  high  rate  for  the  United  States  born  is  not  attributable  to  the  bona  fide  settler.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  United  States  and  the  ease  of  crossing  the  international  boundary  makes 
Canada  peculiarly  exposed  to  visits  of  professional  criminals  from  that  country. 

So  much  for  the  absolute  contributions  of  the  principal  nativity  groups  to  the  male  peni- 
tentiary population;  our  next  task  is  to  examine  the  rates.  The  United  States  born  with  160 
per  100,000  adult  males  in  Canadian  penitentiaries  in  1931,  showed  a  higher  rate  than  any  other 
group  of  foreign  nativities.  Italy,  Austria  and  China  were  the  only  individual  countries  of  birth 
with  dependable  rates  in  excess  of  the  United  States  figure.  The  Asiatic  with  151  per  100,000 
ranked  second  among  the  broad  nativity  groups,  a  position  for  which  the  Chinese  were  largely 
responsible.  Latin  and  Greek  countries  had  a  rate  of  125  and  stood  third;  Slavic  countries  ^v^th 
105  were  fourth.  The  rates  for  the  North  Western  Europeans  were  much  lower  than  those 
quoted  above,  that  for  the  Germanic  group  being  73  and  for  the  Scandinavian  only  45.  Obviously 
important  differences  in  the  propensity  for  getting  into  Canadian  penitentiaries  still  exist  as 
between  the  male  immigrants  from  various  foreign  countries,  although  the  differences  are  by  no 
means  as  marked  as  in  1921.  The  latter  circumstance  is  explained  when  one  compares  the  1921 
and  1931  rates.  During  the  decade,  the  rate  for  all  foreign-born  males  fell  from  142  to  116  per 
100,000  and  for  all  European-born  from  146  to  96,  both  of  which  represent  very  significant  declines. 
Even  larger  relative  decreases  were  recorded  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  countries.  The 
rate  for  the  former  was  more  than  cut  in  half  and  that  for  the  latter  was  reduced  by  35  p.c.  The 
Germanic  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  slight  increases.  The 
transfer  of  many  who  in  1921  mis-stated  their  nativity  from  the  Austrian  to  the  German  classi- 
fication would  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  higher  rate  for  the  Germanic  group  as  a  whole;  in 
the  case  of  the  Scandinavians  the  rate  is  so  low  and  the  increase  so  small  that  it  is  not  significant. 
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The  same  does  not  apply  to  the  Asiatics  whose  rate  rose  from  59  to  181.  For  this  increase  the 
Chinese  were  responsible;  the  proportion  of  Japanese  in  penitentiaries  fell  drastically  over  the 
decade.  The  rate  for  the  United  States  born  was  practically  identical  mth  that  in  1921. 
On  the  whole,  however,  a  comparison  of  the  rates  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  decade 
reveals  a  very  real  and  significant  improvement  in  respect  to  penitentiary  commitments  among 
the  immigrant  male  population.  This  improvement  was  most  marked  in  the  nativity  groups 
with  excessively  high  rates  in  1921,  viz.,  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  Slavic  peoples.  The  only 
case  where  there  was  an  important  bona  fide  increase  was  that  of  the  Chinese.  Nativity  data 
for  penitentiary  inmates  are  an  important  index  of  assimilation  for  the  immigrant  born;  Canadians 
should  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  the  indicated  progress  during  the  last  decade  even 
though  a  jjortion  of  the  improvement  may  have  been  attributable  to  age. 

Citizenship  of  the  Penitentiary  Population. — Table  64  shows  the  numbers  alien  and 
naturalized  of  the  penitentiary  population  of  both  sexes  21  years  and  over  by  countries  of  birth, 
and  the  rate  per  100,000  of  each  group,  i  Little  comment  is  necessary.  The  one  important  fact 
brought  out  in  the  table  is  presented  in  the  first  row  of  figures.  Of  the  696  foreign-born  inmates 
of  Canadian  penitentiaries  in  1931,  455  {i.e.,  65-3  p.c.)  were  aliens.  The  second  section  of 
the  table  expiesses  the  same  fact  in  another  way.  The  proportion  in  penitentiaries  of  the  alien 
foreign  born  was  109  per  100,000,  while  that  for  the  naturalized  foreign  born  was  only  44  per 
100,000.  The  alien  rate  was  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  for  the  naturalized.  Further, 
in  the  case  of  twenty  out  of  twenty-eight  individual  countries  of  birth  the  rate  per  100,000 
immigrants  was  greater,  usually  several  times  greater  for  aliens  than' for  those  who  had  taken 
out  Canadian  citizenship.  In  seven  out  of  the  eight  exceptions  the  absolute  numbers  were  very 
small  (12  or  under  in  penitentiaries)  so  that  departure  from  the  rule  may  be  regarded  as 
accidental;  the  other  case,  that  of  the  Chinese,  is  similar  in  that  while  the  total  inmates  of  this 
nativity  reached  the  considerable  figure  of  73,  the  number  naturalized  was  only  6,  a  number 
altogether  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  reliable  rate.* 

The  alien  foreign  born  still  constitute  our  major  problem  in  respect  to  serious  criminal  offences 
among  immigrants  in  Canada.  Nevertheless,  a  very  striking  change  has  occurred  during  the 
decade.  In  1921,  the  rate  for  naturalized  foreign  born  was  only  20;  in  1931  it  had  risen  to  more 
than  double  (44).  Conversely,  at  the  earlier  census  date  the  rate  for  the  alien  foreign  born  was 
179;  by  the  latter  date  it  had  fallen  to  109.  The  evidence  of  penitentiary  records  thus  points  to 
increasing  criminality  among  the  naturahzed  and  decreasing  criminality  among  the  alien  foreign 
born.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  differences  in  the  rates  quoted  above  represent  a 
bona  fide  trend.  Had  the  surplus  of  males  among  foreign-born  residents  of  Canada  been  smaller 
in  1931  than  in  1921,  this  conclusion  would  have  been  advanced  with  less  assurance.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  opposite  was  the  case  (see  Table  XVIII)! 

A  number  of  possible  contributory  causes  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  reader, 
but  no  positive  statement  on  the  subject  is  ventured  pending  an  exhaustive  study  of  trends  in 
types  of  criminal  offences  and  allied  topics  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  monograph.  It  is 
possible  that  the  fear  of  being  sent  back  to  cornpulsory  military  service  and  other  unjjleasant 
experiences  in  the  country  of  origin  may  have  served  as  a  deterrent  to  major  crime  at  least  until 
naturalization  papers  were  completed. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  the  statement  was  made  that  the  high  penitentiary  rate  for  United 
States-born  males  was  attributable  to  the  professional  criminal  rather  than  the  bona  fide  settler. 
While  more  direct  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  advanced  presently  the  mere  fact  that  the  rate 
for  alien  United  States  born  (both  sexes)  attained  the  high  figure  of  212  per  100,000,  as  against 
the  relatively  moderate  figure  of  38  per  100,000  for  naturahzed  United  States  born  (Table  64) 
would  seem  in  itself  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 

Racial  Origin  of  the  Penitentiary  Population.— In  Table  LXXXV  the  adult  penitentiary 
population  (both  sexes)  is  shown  for  selected  racial  origins.  The  Slavs  are  omitted  for  reasons 
explained  below.  In  Column  3  are  given  the  rates  per  100,000.  The  marked  differences  between 
the  proportions  in  penitentiaries  for  immigrants  born  in  different  countries  have  already  been 
noted.     Penitentiary  conmiitments  vary  not  only  with  birthplace  but  also  with  origin.     The 

•  The  figures  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  based  on  both  sexes.  Since  the  aliens  show  a  larger  surplus  of  males  than 
the  naturalized  and  their  age  distribution  is  somewhat  more  favourable  to  crime,  the  above  rates  do  not  accurately  reflect 
diBerences  in  criminal  propensity.  They  merely  localize  the  incidence  of  crime  under  existing  conditions  of  aee  and  sex 
distribution. 
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rates  as  given  in  the  table,  however,  do  not  reflect  merely  differences  of  origin.     Birthplace 
age  and  sex  distribution  and  length  of  residence  also  influence  the  percentages;  but  before  attempt- 
ing to  isolate  the  factor  of  origin,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  in  what  sections  of  the  population  major 
offences  were  most  common  in  and  prior  to  1931  for  there  the  practical  problem  of  law  enforcement 
is  most  serious. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  the  marked  variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  stocks  in 
penitentiaries.  For  many  of  the  individual  races  the  absolute  numbers  in  penitentiaries  are  so 
small  that  the  rates  are  unreliable.  Let  attention  be  fixed  for  the  moment  on  origins  having 
penitentiary  populations  of  50  or  more.     In  this  category  one  finds  the  following  seven  races*: — 


Rate 

1.  German ' 40 

2.  British 47 

3.  French 60 

4.  Indian 61 


Rate 

5.  Hebrew 78 

6.  Chinese 203 

7.  Negro ,. 559 


As  in  1921  the  population  of  German  extraction  shows  a  very  low  rate,  lower  even  than  the 
British  races.  The  figures  for  the  French  and  North  American  Indians  are  somewhat  higher 
being  slightlj'  above  rather  than  below  the  average  for  population  as  a  whole.  The  Hebrews 
come  next,  the  rate  for  this  stock  being  still  below  80.  Then  there  occurs  a  radical  jump.  The 
Chinese  had  a  proportion  of  203  and  the  Negroes  559. 

*  Excluding  Slavic  races. 


TABLE  LXXXV.— PENITENTIARY  POPULATION  (BOTH  SEXES)  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND 
RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION  FOR  SELECTED  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

(1) 

Peni- 
tentiary 

Population 
(21  years 

and  over) 

(2) 

Total 

Population 

(21  years 

and  over) 

(3) 

Rates' 
per  100,000 
Population 

All  races          

3,287 

1.638 

693 

464 

360 

31 

869 

8 

84 

13 

43 

10 

106 

70 

4 

61 

74 

1 

61 
18 
23 
13 
42 

8,886,216 

3,281,867 

1,661,666 

754,842 

828,219 

37,140 

1,446,261 

16,061 

41,383 

21,066 

82,456 

30,471 

259,623 

89,763 

11,417 

83,424 

47,165 

12,299 

10,917 

53,063 

14,194 

49,495 

19,636 

56 

47 

42 

61 

42 

84 

60 

60 

203 

62 

Dutch       

62 

33 

40 

78 

39 

61 

Italian        

167 

8 

659 

34 

162 

26 

219 

*  Includes  Syrian  and  Lithuanian,  Other  European  and  Asiatic- 

>  The  reader  is  cautioned  against  regarding  rates  based  on  small  numbers  as  reliable, 
significance,  but  individually  they  mean  little.  . 


Collectively,  they  have 
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NUMBER  IN  PENITENTIARIES  PER  100,000  POPULATION  21  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  SPECIFIED  ORIGINS, 
CANADA,  1921  AND  1931       • 

RACIAL  ORIGIN 

RATE  PER  100,000 
0                                      60                                      120            ■                          180                                     240 

S.,  E.  AND  C.  EUROPEAN 

N,  W.  EUROPEAN 

LATIN  AND  GREEK 

SLAVIC 

FRENCH 

BRITISH 

GERMANIC 

SCANDINAVIAN 
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Fig.  41.  Marked  variation  appears  in  the  proportions  of  the  various  racial  origins  in  penitentiaries.  This  variation  is 
in  part  attributable  to  diUFerences  in  age  and  sex  distribution  and  in  part  to  factors  associated  more  intimately  with  cultural 
background  and  other  circumstances.  The  incidence  of  penitentiary  commitments  as  indicated  by  the  present  chart  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  propensity  for  crime.  The  latter  is  only  one  of  several  factors  contributing  to  the  differences 
depicted  above.  While  penitentiary  rates  are  still  much  higher  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  than  for  the 
North  Western  European  racial  origins,  those  for  the  former  declined  radicoily  over  the  decade  while  those  for  the  latter 
increased.    A  number  of  causes  contributed  to  this  difference  in  behaviour. 

TABLE  LXXXVI.— PENITENTIARY  POPULATION  (BOTH  SEXES)  21  YEARS  OF  AGE   AND  OVER  AND 
RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING 
>  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 


Peni- 
tentiary 

Population 
(21  years 

and  over) 


Total 
Population 
(21  years 
and  over) 


Rates  per  100,000 
Population 


1921 


1931 


North  Western  European 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

Scandinavian 

Germanic 

Latin  and  Greek 

Slavic 


204 
367 

48 
156 

98 
252 


493,060 
407,715 

135,031 

358,029 

66,511 

285,521 


21 
138 

25 

20 

252 

116 


41 
90 

36 
44 
147 


In  the  case  of  the  Negroes  age  and  sex  distribution  are  not  much  more  favourable  to  crime 
than  OTth  the  population  as  a  whole  and  much  less  favourable  than  for  most  immigrant  peoples. 
Further,  neither  length  of  residence  nor  place  of  .birth  would  account  for  their  excessively  high 
figure.  There  seems  to  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  they  are  more  given  to  serious  crime  than 
are  any  other  people  in  Canada.  The  finding  is  consonant  mth  that  of  1921.  The  exceptionally 
high  rate  for  the  Chinese  has  alreadj'  been  commented  upon. 
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When  the  European  stocks  are  arranged  by  geographical  and  linguistic  groups  as  in  Table 
LXXXVI,  the  numbers  are  more  representative  and  the  rates  more  reliable.  The  North  Western 
European  group  of  foreign  stocks  had  41  per  100,000  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  penitentiaries  in 
1931,  while  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  group  showed  a  figure  of  90.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
stocks  with  147  per  100,000  had  a  proportion  some  three  to  four  times  greater  than  that  for  the 
Scandinavian  and  Germanic  peoples,  and  the  Slavic  stocks  a  proportion  two  to  two  and  a  half 
times  greater.  As  was  stated  above,  these  figures  in  themselves  prove  nothing  as  to  criminal 
propensities.  They  merely  localize  the  problem  of  law  enforcement  as  it  existed  in  and  directly 
previous  to  the  year  1931. 

Before  attempting  to  ehminate  the  influence  of  age,  length  of  residence,  etc.,  from  the  data 
it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  rates  for  1931  with  those  for  1921.  Over  the  decade,  the  proportion 
in  penitentiaries  for  the  adult  population  as  a  whole  rose  from  39  to  56  per  100,000  or  lay  nearly 
.45  p.c.  For  this  increase  the  British,  French  and  other  North  Western  European  races  were 
largely  responsible.  The  figure  for  the  British  races  rose  from  33  to  47,  that  for  the  French  from 
35  to  60  and"for"the  North  Western  Europeans  from' 21  to  41.  That  for  the  Scandinavians  as  a 
group  increased  about  50  p.c.  and  that  for  the  Germanic  races  more  than  doubled.*  At  the 
same  time  the  rates  for  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  fell  from  138  to  90.  The 
.figure  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  declined  most  from  252  tO'  147;  that  for  the  Slavs  as  a  group  drojsped 
from  115  to  88.  These  changes  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  basic  Anglo-Sa.xon  and  French 
stocks  as  well  as  the  other  North  Western  European,  i.e.,  the  stocks  with  relatively  low  rates, 
have  been  becoming  more  criminal,  while  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  stocks  which 
havejpeen  and  indeed  still  are  prominently  represented  in  the  penitentiary  population  have  been 
becoming,  much  less  so.f  This  is  the  second  significant  change  revealed  by  the  comparison  of 
1921  and  1931  penitentiary  data. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  the  discussion  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  figures  for  the 
Ukrainians.  In  1921  comment  was  made  on  the  exceedingly  low  proportion  shown  by  this  origin 
in  both  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  and  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  underlying  figures.}:  This  doubt  seems  to  have  been  justified  because  in  1931  the  rate  for 
that  origin  was  66  per  100,000,  which,  when  one  takes  into  account  the  predominantly  rural 
character  of  Ukrainian  settlements,  is  quite  close  to  that  for  the  Slavic  group  as  a  whole  (88). 

Correlation  between  Penitentiary  Rates,  Age,  Sex,  Length  of  North  American 
Residence  and  Percentage  Urban. — In  the  absence  of  detailed  cross-classification  of  peni- 
tentiary data  for  individual  origins  by  age,  sex,  nativity  and  rural-urban  distribution  in  1931 
aiid  the  inevitable  unreliability  of  such  rates,  if  they  were  available,  because  of  small  numbers, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  device  of  partial  and  multiple  correlation  in  an  effort  to  measure,  and 
eliminate  the  influence  of  these  factors  from  the  crude  ratios.  Penitentiary  inmates  are  largely 
adults  so  the  surplus  of  males  21  years  and  over  was  chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  independent 
variable  reflecting  sex  differences.  Since  penitentiary  inmates  are  almost  exclusively  male,  the 
percentage  of  male  adults  between  20  and  34  years  of  age  was  taken  as  a'rough  index  of  age  favour- 
ableness. These  are  the  ages  of  excessively  high  incidence  of  penitentiary  commitments.  The 
proportion  of  adult  males,  urban  was  introduced  as  a  third  variable  and  the  percentage  of  the 
race  North  American-born  was  used  as  an  index  of  length  of  residence.  The  correlation  yielded 
a  coefficient  of-  only  R  =  -35  which  was  both  low  and  unreliable.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  these  four  variables  would  account  for  only  12  p.c.  of  the  variabiUty  in  the  rates.  An 
examination  of  the  work  tables  showed  that  the  correlation  was  not  thrown  out  by  extreme 
behaviour  of  the  variables  for  one  or  two  individual  races.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  slightly 
higher  figure  might  have  been  obtained  had  a  more  accurate  age  index  been  computed,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  raised  it  enough  to  be  significant. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  either  that  the  racial  origin  data  for  individual  origins 
as  recorded  by  the  institutions  concerned  failed  to  correspond  precisely  with  the  classification 
followed  by  the  census  enumerator  collecting  statistics  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  or  that 
differences'  in  criminality  as  between  origins  are  largely  racial,  using  the  term  in  a  broad  sense. 

-  •  Part  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  transfer  of  Austrians  who  mis-stated  their  origin  in  1921  to  the  German 
classification  in  1931.  This  fact  also  accounts  in  part  for  the  decline  in  the  rate  for  persons  of  Austrian  extraction.  The 
Austrian  race  has  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  German. 

t  Changes  in  age  and  sex  distribution,  of  course,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing  1921  and  193 1  rates,  but 
these  could  hardly  have  been  great  enough  to  account  for  more  than  a  portion  of  the  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
rates  for  the  several  origin  groups  during  the  period  under  review. 

X  Hurd,  W.  B.:  Origin^  Birthplace,  Nationality  and  Lanffuage  of  the  Canadian  People,  p.  184,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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The  first  alternative  finds  support  in  the  subsequent  analysis  of  origin  data  as  tabulated  by 
mental  institutions  (see  Chapter  XIV)  as  well  as  in  the  penitentiary  rates  themselves.  The 
rate  for  the  Austrians  was  139  while  that  for  the  Hungarians  was  only  28  despite  much  more 
favourable  age,  sex,  rural-urban  distribution  and  length  of  residence.  Such  figures  are  unreason- 
able. The  same  applies  to  66  for  the  Ukrainians  and  89  for  the  Polish  as  against  165  for  the 
Russians.  These  origins  are  often  confused,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  good  many 
Hungarian,  Polish  and  Ukrainian  penitentiary  inrnates  were  improperly  credited  to  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  racial  classifications.*  This  type  of  error  is  not  so  likely  to  apply  as  between  the 
individual  North  Western  European  origins  nor  as  between  the  North  Western  and  the  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  European  stocks.  There  is,  therefore,  every  probability  that  the  rates 
for  the  linguistic  and  geographical  groups  of  origins  as  used  earlier  in  this  section  are  quite 
reliable,  but  the  obviously  defective  nature  of  the  racial  classification  for  the  individual  South, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans— particularly  the  Slavs— makes  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
defmUe  conclusions  as  to  differences  in  criminal  propensities  between  the  individual  races  until 
more  satisfactory  racial  origin  data  on  penitentiary  inmates  are  available. 

It  is  of  passing  interest  to  note,  however,  in  the  equation  obtained  from  the  correlation, 
tha:t  large  proportions  of  young  adults,  a  large  surplus  of  males  and  a  large  proijortion  urban  are 
all  favourable  to  a  high  penitentiary  rate.  The  rate  also  seems  to  go  up  with  length  of  North 
American  residence.  If  this  finding  were  reliable  it  would  point  to  higher  criminality  among  the 
second  and  possibly  subsequent  generations  of  certain  classes  of  immigrant  origins  but  the  correct- 
ness of  the  indicated  relationship  is  very  doubtful. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  that  may  have  some  significance.  For  eleven  of  the 
twelve  North  Western  European  races  included  in  the  correlation  the  actual  numbers  in  peni- 
tentiaries per  100,000  population  were  below  the  expected  and  by  an  average  of  about  30  p.c.;t 
the  actual  for  every  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  race,  on  the  other  hand,  exceeded  the 
e.xpeoted  and  on  the  average  by  over  60  p.c.  This  lends  some  support  to  the  view  that  the 
propensity  to  crime  is  in  some  measure  at  least  a  product  of  racial  background. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  raise  the  present  correlation  to  a  quite  significant  figure  by 
relating  the  deviations  from  prediction  with  certain  variables  which  have  been  shown  elsewhere 
in  this  monograph  to  be  largely  racial  in  character,  but  in  view  of  the  apparent  defects  in  certain 
sections  of  the  basic  data  such  procedure  would  be  open  to  serious  objection. 

Penitentiary  Rates  Corrected  for  Age  and ,  Sex  for  Specified  Groups  of  Racial 
Origins.— As  was  intimated  above  the  obvious  defects  in  penitentiary  records  for  individual 
racial  origins  are  largely  eliminated  when  the  data  are  combined  into  geographical  and  linguistic 
groups  of  origins.  This  was  done  in  Table  LXXXVII  in  which  appear  the  crude  rates  per  100,000 
both  sexes  15  yea,rs  and  over,  and  corresponding  rates  corrected  for  differences  in  age  and  sex. 
In  the  absence  of  specific  penitentiary  rates  by  age  and  sex  for  individual  origins,  the  correction 
was  put  through  by  the  indirect  method.  The  all-Canada  rates  by  five-year  age  groups  were 
taken  as  standard  for  each  sex,  applied  to  the  peculiar  age  and  sex  distributions  of  the  several 
origin  groups  and  expected  rates  computed  for  the  population  (both  se.xes)  in  each  racial  category. 

TABLE  LXXXVII.-CRUDE  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  PENT 
TENTIARIES  (BOTH  SEXES)  AND  RATES  CORRECTED  FOR  AGE  AND  SEX     ' 
BY  SPECIFIED  GROUPING  OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 

Rates  per  100,000 
Population 

Racial  Origin  Group         • 

Rates  per  100,000 
Population 

Crude 

Corrected 

Crude 

Corrected 

South,  Eastern  and  Central 

86 
40 

142 

66 
37 

118 

83 
57 
44 
41 
36 

64 
58 
47 
39 
29 

European 

North  Western  European 

British 

Latin  and  Greek 

Scandinavian 

Comparison  with  the  corresponding  all-Canada  rate  yielded  an  index  measuring  the  amount  by 
which  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  each  group  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  penitentiary 

rates  fL^thted°vidu  JortinT''  """  ""'"'"' '""  ^""^  ^''^^^''  ''^"''"^^  "' ''"'  °'"''°^'^^  u.is\.^6i.^  nature  of  the 
t  The  eiception  was  the  "Other  British"  whose  rate  was  unreliable  because  of  the  small  numbers  involved. 
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commitment  than  was  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  When  this  index  was  applied  to  the 
crude  rates  as  sho-wTi  in  Column  1  (Table  LXXXVII)  the  corrected  rates  in  Column  2  were 
secured.  These  rates  constitute  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  ethnic  propensity  for  serious  crime 
in  the  existing  situation  with  respect  to  nativity,  length  of  Canadian  residence,  occupational 
distribution  and  other  environmental  conditions  surrounding  the  several  racial  groups  in  Canada 
(see  Fig.  42). 


CRUDE  RATES  PER  100,000,  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  IN 

PENITENTIARIES  AND  RATES  CORRECTED  FOR  AGE 

AND  SEX,  BY  SPECIFIED  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 
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Fio.  42.  Comparison  ot  the  solid  black  bars  gives  a  tairly  accurate  idea  o!  the  relative  propensity  ot  the  several  origin 
*  groups  for  serious  crime  under  existing  conditions  as  to  length  ot  Canadian  residence,  occupational  distribution,  nativity,  etc. 
Comparison  o£  the  hatched  and  solid  black  bars  by  individual  origin  shows  the  extent  to  which  peculiarities  of  age  and  sei 
distribution  distort  the  crude  rates— and  the  direction  of  the  distortion. 


CHAPTER  XII 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Occupations  of  the  Population  by  Sex  and  Birthplace.— The  census  tabulates  males 
and  females  by  gainful  occupation  and  nativity  and  Tables  65  and  66  show  the  numbers  and 
percentages  classified  as  of  Canadian,  British,  United  States,  European  and  Asiatic  birth  in 
certain  principal  occupations  of  Canada.*  This  tabulation  and  that  in  the  succeeding  section 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  employment  (and  unemployment)  data  discussed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  chapter.  "Gainful  occupations"  include  aU  occupations  by  which  persons 
earn  money  or  money  equivalent;  the  census  of  unemployment  was  taken  for  "wage-earners" 
only.  The  occupational  records  indicate  the  types  of  occupations  at  which  people  normally  work 
when  they  are  emjjloyed;  they  include  several  hundred  thousand  who  were  out  of  work  at  the  date 
of  the  census.  In  a  word  they  apply  to  the  whole  working  population  whether  employed  or 
unemi>loyed  on  June  1,  1931. 

In  1931,  there  were  4-9  times  as  many  males  as  females  with  gainful  occupations  in  Canada 
as  compared  with  nearly  5  •  5  times  as  many  in  1921 .  At  the  last  census  there  were  23  •  6  Canadian- 
horn  females  per  100  Canadian-born  males  in  gainful  occupations.  With  the  United  States  and' 
European  born  the  ratios  were  much  smaller  being  16-1  and  10-5  per  100  respectively.  Among 
the  reasons  for  these  differences  at  least  three  are  worthy  of  mention:  first,  there  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  men  in  the  European-born  population  in  Canada  than  in  the  Canadian-born; 
second,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  European-born  women  marry  and  are  employed  in  the  home; 
and  third,  settlers  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  have  on  the  whole  been  more  agricultural 
than  the  Canadian  born.  In  the  country  many  women  work  at  home  on  the  farm,  while  if  the 
family  lived  in  the  city,  many  would  take  employment  outside  the  home  and  appear  in  the  census 
return  as  persons  with  gainful  occupations.     As  it  is,  they  are  not  so  listed  in  the  census. 

The  number  of  British-born  females  reporting  gainful  occupations  per  100  employed  males 
in  the  same  category  (18  per  100)  is  also  smaller  than  that  for  the  Canadian  born  but  it  is  not  so 
small  as  that  for  the  United  States  or  European  born.  Greater  inequahty  of  the  sexes  and  a  higher 
marriage  rate  account  for  the  proportion  being  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  born. 
The  converse  relationship  obtains  as  between  the  British  and  European  born  as  a  group.  The 
percentage  of  British-born  women  married  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  proportion  among 
those  of  Eurojjean  birth  and  the  surplus  of  adult  males  was  very  much  smaller.  Wien  one 
couples  with  these  circumstances  the  fact  that  British  immigration  is  characterized  by  extremely 
modest  projjortions  settling  on  the  land,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  figure  for  the 
British-Ijorn  women  is  higher  than  that  for  the  Continental  Europeans.  Immigration  from  the 
United  States  shows  a  proportion  engaged  in  agriculture  over  twice  that  for  immigrants  from 
the  British  Isles.     This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  United  States  ratio  being  lower. 

Some  interesting  changes  have  occurred  over  the  decade  in  the  ratio  between  the  numbers 
of  men  and  women  with  gainful  occupations.  Comparative  figures  for  1921  and  1931  are  as 
follows: — 


TABLE  LXXXVIII.-FEJULES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  REPORTING  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS 
PER  100  HALES,  BY  SPECIFIED  GROUPING  OF  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Birthplace  Group 

1921 

1931 

Birthplace  Group 

1921 

1931 

AH  countries 

18-3 

20.5 
18-4 

20-4 

23-6 
17-9 

20-6 
14-8 
7-1 
1-4 

21-7 
16'1 

United  States 

Canada ■ 

10-5 
1-9 

British  lales 

A    w^t'^xI"^'  Census  Monograph  Tie  Evolution  and  Present-Day  Significance  of  the  Canadian  Occupational  Structure  by 
A.  H.  LeNeveu,  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chaps.  XVII  and  XVIII. 
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For  the  total  population  of  all  nativities  and  for  each  of  the  broad  nativity  grou])S  except 
the  British  Isles,  females  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  with  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  1931  than  in  1921.  The  trend  toward  the  increasing  employment  of  females  in  gainful 
occupations  thus  continued  over  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  merely  a  continuation  of  a  tendency 
which  has  been  in  evidence  for  several  decades.  An  added  impetus  to  female  employment  was 
received  during  the  War  period  when  large  numbers  of  male  workers  were  withdrawn  from 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  for  military  service.  Yet  while  the  War  undoubtedly  served 
as  a  temporary  stimulus,  the  fact  that  the  change  ante-dated  the  War  period  and  has  continued 
throughout  the  succeeding  decade  suggests  that  it  is  the  result  of  certain  fundamental  and  more 
or  less  permanent  causes  associated  with  social  custom  and  industrial  and  business  technique. 
The  same  combination  of  forces  which  brought  about  the  heavy  rural-urban  migration  of  the  past 
decade  contributed  to  the  more  general  employment  of  females  in  gainful  urban  occupations.* 

Table  LXXXIX  gives  the  proportions  of  each  sex  with  gainful  occupations  in  1921  and 
1931  for  the  Canadian  born,  British  born  and  foreign  born.  Unfortunately  comparable  data 
are  not  available  for  the  United  States,  Asiatic  and  European  born  separately.  The  percentages 
are  in  terms  of  the  population  15  years  of  age  and  over.  This  age  was  chosen  despite  the  fact 
that  occupational  data  include  all  ages  from  10  and  over.  Since  the  number  from  10  to  14  years 
of  age  reporting  gainful  occupations  constitutes  less  than  1  p.c.  of  the  total  so  reporting,  the  error 
involved  is  very  small.  Moreover,  this  procedure  has  a  decided  advantage.  It  is  recalled  that 
the  proportion  of  children  among  the  Canadian  born  differs  radically  from  that  among  the  British 
born  and  foreign  born,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  10-14-year  group  in  the  denominator  would 
produce  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  differences. 

TABLE  LXXXIX.-PERSONS  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS  EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 

TOTAL  POPULATION  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  BROAD  NATIVITY 

GROUP  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Persons  with  Gainful  Occupations  as  Per- 
centage of  Population  15  Years  and  over 


Nativity 


.All  countries  — 

Canadian  born 
British- born... 
Foreign  born.. 


Males 

Females 

1931 

1931 

1921 

1931 

89-2 

87-6 
93-3 
93-3 

87-8 

85-4 
92-0 
93-5 

17-7 

18-2 
19-5 
12-4 

19-7 

20-5 
19-0 
15-7 

An  examination  of  the  table  reveals  some  significant  facts.  While  the  number  of  males  of 
Canadian  birth  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1931  represented  only  85-4  p.c.  of  the  total 
C<inadian-born  males  15  years  of  age  and  over,  the  proportions  of  the  British-born  and  fo'reign- 
born  were  92-0  and  93-5  p.c.  respectively.  With  the  females,  the  situation  is  reversed;  the 
women  of  Canadian  birth  take  remunerative  work  somewhat  more  generally  than  the  British-born 
and  considerably  more  so  than  the  foreign-born.  In  1931  the  proportion  of  Canadian-born 
women  with  gainful  occupations  was  20-5  p.c.  as  compared  ^^^th  19-0  p.c.  for  the  British-born 
and  the  still  lower  figure  of  15-7  p.c.  for  the  foreign-born.  Thus,  while  the  British-  and  foreign- 
born  males  are  normally  engaged  in  the  country's  industries  to  a  relatively  greater  extent  than 
the  Canadian-born,  the  females  of  these  nativities  find  employment  outside  the  home  to  a  much 
less  marked  degree. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  how  far  these  differences  are  attributable  to  the  accident 
of  age  distribution  and  how  far  to  other  causes.  The  influence  of  age  can  be  eliminated  by  using 
as  a  standard  the  percentages  with  gainful  occupations  in  each  age  and  sex  category  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  and  computing  expected  rates  for  the  several  nativities  on  the  basis  of  its  peculiar 
age  distribution  as  shown  in  Table  21.  These  percentage  rates  together  with  the  actual  and  the 
actual  as  a  percentage  of  the  expected  are  shown  below  for  males  and  females  separately  for 
the  year  1931. 

"In  this  migration  women  considerably  outnumbered  men.  See  Hurd,  W.  B  and  Cameron,  J.  C.:  Population  Move- 
ments in  Canada,  i9Sl-Sl—Some  Further  Considerations,  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  1, 
No.  2,  May,  1935. 
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TABLE  XC— ACTUAL  PERCENTAGES  OF  POPULATION  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  REPORTING 

GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  EXPECTED  PERCENTAGES  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  EXISTING 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  ACTUAL  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  EXPECTED, 

BY  NATIVITY  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 


Males 

Females 

> 

Nativity 

Expected 

P.C.  with 

Gainful 

Occupations 

on  Basis  of 

Existing 

Distribution' 

Actual 
P.C. 

Actual 

as 

P.C.  of 

Expected 

Expected 
P.C.  with 

Gainful 

Occupations 

on  Basis  of 

Existing 

Distribution! 

Actual 
P.C. 

Actual 

as 

P.C.  of 

Expected 

All  countries 

87-8 

85-6 
911 
93-2 

87-8 

83-4 
92-0 
93-5 

1000 

99-6 
1010 
100-3 

19-7 

20-5 
16-6 
18-2 

19-7 

20-5 
190 
15-7 

1000 

1000 
114-5 
8S-3 

Canadian  born 

British  born 

'  Adjusted  for  omission  of  age  group  10-14. 

With  the  males,  difference  in  age  distribution  is  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  recorded 
differences  in  the  proportions  with  gainful  occupations.  The  foreign-  and  British-born  males 
showed  proportions  higher  than  that  for  the  Canadian-born  because  they  had  relatively  more  in 
the  late  'teens,  the  twenties  and  the  thirties  which  economically  are  the  most  productive  years  of 
life:  By  the  same  token  they  had  fewer  in  the  higher  age  categories.  The  extent  to  which  their 
proportions  with  gainful  avocations  exceeded  that  for  the  native  Canadians  was  in  both  cases 
practically  equal  to  the  degree  to  which 'their  age  distribution  was  more  favourable. 

Turning  now  to  the  females,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  differences  in  age  distribution  account 
for  only  part  of  the  variation  in  the  proportions  normally  seeking  gainful  employment.  When 
the  age  factor  is  eliminated  the  figure  for  British-born  females  runs  between  14  and  15  p.c.  above 
expectation,  while  that  for  the  foreign-born  falls  short  of  exjjectation  by  almost  as  large  an  amount. 
Or  more  specifically,  less  favourable  age  distribution  accounts  for  half  the  amount  by  which  the 
proportion  of  foreign-born  females  reporting  gainful  occupations  fell  short  of  that  for  the  Canadian- 
born.  An  explanation  of  the  balance  must  be  found  in  other  causes  among  which  might  be 
mentioned  the  circumstance  that  much  larger  proportions  of  foreign-born  females  marry  than  of 
the  Canadian-born  and  they  marry  younger,  so  that  relatively  fewer  would  normally  seek 
gainful  employment  outside  the  home.  Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  larger  proportions 
of  the  foreign-born  are  on  the  farm.  These  are  doubtless  the  more  important  factors,  other 
than  age,  making  for  relatively  low  proportions  of  foreign-born  females  in  gainful  occupations. 
Difference  in  cultural  background  and  attitude  toward  female  employment  may  also  be  causes 
of  some  importance.  Turning  to  the  British-born,  on  the  basis  of  age  distribution  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  only  16-6  p.c.  British  females  with  gainful  occupations  as  against 
20-5  P.O.  for  the  Canadian-born.  The  actual  figure  was  19-0  p.c.  and  this  despite  moderately 
higher  projjortions  married  than  with  the  Canadian  at  all  ages  above  19.  These  figures  point 
to  the  conclusion  either  that  larger  proportions  of  the  British-born  than  of  the  Canadian-born 
females  normally  seek  employment  or  that  the  former  are  preferred  by  employers.  The  fact 
that  larger  i^roportions  live  in  urban  centres  and  the  further  fact  that  in  the  British  Isles  gainful 
employment  among  women  is  much  more  general  than  in  Canada  lend  some  support  to  the  former 
alternative.  Female  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  certainly  bring  with  them  no  prejudice 
against  getting  out  and  earning  a  living  and  besides  it  may  well  be  that  a  larger  proportion  is 
forced  to  do  so  because  of  straitened  economic  circumstances  than  obtains  with  the  native-born 
daughters  of  earlier  and  often  better  established  Anglo-Saxon  settlers.  Ihe  relatively  large 
numbers  of  British-born  females  engaged  in  domestic  service  and  the  small  proportion  in  pro- 
fessional occupations  as  compared  with  the  Canadian-born  would  seem  to  point  to  generally 
less  favourable  material  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  British  women  from  overseas. 

Were  separate  data  available  for  the  Canadian-born  daughters  of  foreign-born  mothers,  i.e., 
for  second  generation  of  immigrants,  they  would  probably  show  larger  percentages  with  gainful 
occupations  than  any  appearing  for  women  in  the  adjacent  table.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be 
the  experience  in  the  United  States. 
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Some  interesting  changes  have  occurred  during  the  decade  (Table  LXXXIX).  First,  for 
the  population  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  males  with  gainful  occupations  in  1931  was  lower 
than  in  1921  while  that  of  females  was  higher.  This  supports  the  evidence  adduced  above  as  to 
the  trend  towards  increased  female  employment  (particularly  in  urban  centres).  Further 
analysis  shows  that  changes  in  age  distribution  were  of  minor  importance,  accounting  for  only 
one-fifth  of  the  spread  between  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  females  engaging  in  gainful 
employment  and  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  males  (see  below). 

Second,  .the  behaviour  of  the  figtu-es  for  the  several  nativities  varied  considerably.  The 
proportion  of  Canadian-born  males  with  gainful  avocations  experienced  a  radical  decline  during 
the  decade,  that  for  the  British-born  fell  slightly,  while  the  percentage  for  the  foreign-born  was 
actually  fractionally  higher  in  1931  than  in  1921.  With  the  females  the  situation  was  somewhat 
different.  The  proportion  of  Canadian-bom  reporting  gainful  occupations  as  well  as  that  of 
the  foreign-born  showed  a  significant  increase  while  that  for  the  British-bom  declined.  Here 
again,  it  is  important  to  linown  how  far  these  differences  are  merely  matters  of  age  and  how  far 
they  reflect  bona  fide  trends.  The  age  factor  was  evaluated  by  computing  expected  percentages 
with  gainful  occupations  in  1921  on  the  basis  of  specific  rates  for  1931  as  standard  and  comparing 
them  with  the  percentages  similarly  computed  for  1931.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  the  ensuing 
table. 

TABLE  XCI.-ACTUAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  NUMBERS  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  REPORTING  GAIN- 
FUL OCCUPATIONS  PER  100  (a)  MALES  AND  (b)  FEMALES,  AND  EXPECTED  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  CHANGE  IN  AGE  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1921-1931 

(Increase  -\-  ;  decrease  —  ) 


Nativity 


All  countries 

Canadian  born 
British  born.. . 
Foreign  born.. 


Males 


Expected 

Change  on 

Basis  of 

Change 

in  Age 

Distribution 


-1-S 
-h2-0 
+1-3 


Actual 
Change 


-2-1 
-0-3 
+0-2 


Actual  ■ 

Minus 

Expected 


-0-8 

-06 
-2-3 
-1 


Females 


Expected 

Change  on 

Basis  of 

Change 

in  Age 

Distribution 


-01 

-I-0-4 
-1-9 
-20 


Actual 
Change 


-f2-0 

+1-3 
-0-5 
-I-3-3 


.Actual 

Minus 

E.\pected 


+2-1 

-)-0-9 
-t-1-4 
+5-3 


The  precise  meaning  of  the  above  figures  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  data  for  all 
nativities.  During  the  decade  the  age  distribution  of  males  became  less  favourable  to  the  posses- 
sion (or  acquisition)  of  a  gainful  vocation  by  virtue  of  which  change,  one  would  have  expected  a 
decline  of  0-6  persons  with  gainful  occupations  per  100  males  15  years  of  age  and  over.  Actually 
a  decrease  of  1  -4  per  100 occurred  leaving  a  balance  of  0-8  which  roughly  measures  the  extent  to 
which  economic  conditions  prior  to  1931  were  less  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  an  independent 
means  of  livelihood  on  the  part  of  young  men  and  hastened  the  retirement  of  the  old.  Of  the 
two,  the  former  was  undoubtedly  the  more  important.  For  the  females,  less  favourable  age 
distribution  might  have  been  expected  to  bring  about  a  decline  of  0  •  1  persons  with  gainful  occupa- 
tions* per  100  females  15  years  of  age  and  over.  Contrary  to  expectation  on  the  basis  of  age,  there 
occurred  an  actual  increase  of  2  0  per  100,  the  difference  21  representing  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  females  with  gainful  avocations,  attributable  to  causes  other  than  age. 

Reverting  now  to  the  males  and  fixing  attention  on  the  third  column  it  is  seen  that  while 
between  1921  and  1931  the  number  of  Canadian-bom  males  with  gainful  occupations  per  100 
males  15  years  and  over  fell  0  •  6  points  from  causes  other  than  change  in  age  distribution,  that 
for  the  British-born  declined  2-3  and  that  for  the  foreign-born  1-1  points.  These  figures  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section  seem  to  imply  that  while  in 
1921,  age  for  age,  appreciably  larger  numbers  of  British-  and  foreign-born  males  than  of  Canadian- 
born  ordinarily  earned  their  living  in  some  gainful  employment,  by  June  1,  1931  this  disparity 
had  been  greatly  reduced.  In  the  years  preceding  1931,  British-  and  foreign-born  young  men 
would  seem  to  have  encountered  relatively  greater  difficulty  in  getting  a  start  in  business  than 
did  the  Canadian-born  and  the  enforced  retirement  of  those  in  the  higher  age  categories  may  have 
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been  somewhat  more  general.  Yet  age  for  age,  the  British-  and  foreign-born  males  still  had 
slightly  higher  proportions  with  gainful  occupations  in  1931  than  did  the  native-born.  The  fact 
that  Canadian-born  youths  as  a  rule  remain  longer  at  school  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  smaller 
percentage  of  males  in  gainful  occupations;  on  the  other  hand,  their  generally  higher  educational 
status  seems  to  have  given  them  an  advantage  in  competing  for  jobs  especially  during  the  later 
years  of  the  decade. 

With  the  females,  the  proportions  with  gainful  occupations  instead  of  declining  actually 
increased  over  the  ten-year  period.  Moreover,  variation  in  the  amount  of  change  was  even 
greater  than  with  the  males.  When  the  influence  of  more  favourable  age  is  deducted,  the  per- 
centage of  Canadian-born  females  15  years  and  over  accustomed  to  earn  their  living  outside  the 
home  rose  0-9  points;  when  the  influence  of  less  favourable  age  distribution  is  added  the  figure 
for  the  British-born  increased  by  1  -4  points  and  that  for  the  foreign-born  by  5-3  points.  WTiat 
do  these  data  imply?  They  indicate,  in  the  first  place,  that  age  for  age,  materially  larger 
numbers  of  foreign-born  women  have  been  seeking  gainful  employment  in  recent  years  and  with 
success.  How  far  this  change  is  accounted  for  by  delayed  marriage,  relatively  intense  economic 
pressure  arising  from  the  depression  and  the  more  urban  character  of  recent  immigration  is 
difficult  of  measurement,  but  no  doubt  all  three  factors  contributed  appreciably  to  the  result. 
Age  for  age, 'the  increase  in  the  proportion  with  gainful  occupations  for  this  nativity  was  nearly 
four  times  greater  than  that  for  the  British  and  nearly  six  times  that  for  the  Canadian  born. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  changing  age  distribution  the  increase  in  the  rate  for  the 
British-born  females  materially  exceeded  that  for  the  Canadian-born  despite  the  higher  specific 
employment  rates  for  the  former  nativity.  This  result  is  probably  also  associated  with  causes 
similar  to  those  mentioned,  notably,  generally  less  favourable  economic  circumstances  in  the 
homes  of  immigrants,  the  predominantly  urban  domicile  of  British-born 'females  and  perhaps  a 
greater  readiness  both  on  their  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  their  families  to  consider  employment 
outside  the  home. 

Summarizing  then,  while  the  proportion  of  Canadian-born  males  reporting  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  1931  was  smaller  than  that  for  the  British-  or  foreign-born,  the  differences  were  almost 
entirely  attributable  to  less  favourable  age  distribution.  In  1921,  the  percentages  of  British-  and 
foreign-born  males  with  gainful  occupations  exceeded  that  for  the  Canadian-born  by  amounts 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  their  more  favourable  age  distribution;  by  1931  the  situation 
had  been  corrected,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  born  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  other  nativities.  In  contrast  with  the  males  hma  fide  differences  did  occur  in 
the  proportions  oi  females  with  gainful  occupations  at  the  last  census  date.  Age  for  age,  materially 
larger  proportions  of  British-born  and  materially  smaller  proportions  of  foreign-born  females 
were  reported  as  normally  employed  outside  the  home  than  obtained  with  females  born  in  Canada. 
In  further  contrast  with  the  males,  the  decade  witnessed, a  significant  increase  in  the  proportions 
of  females  with  gainful  avocations  despite  on  the  whole  slightly  less  favourable  age  distribution 
at  its  close.  When  the  influence  of  age  is  eliminated,  the  increase  was  several  times  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  foreign  born  than  with  either  the  Canadian  or  British  born,  but  age  for  age  employ- 
ment is  still  less  general  in  the  former  group. 

These  findings  would  seem  to  have  more  than  passing  significance.  Further  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  occupational  distribution.  The  incidence 
of  unemployment  among  wage-earners  of  the  different  sexes  and  nativity  groups  is  examined  at 
the  close  of  the  chapter. 

Proportions  in  Specified  Occupations.— Turning  now  to  a  detailed  examination  of  Table 
66,  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  male  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over  in  1931.  Approximately  36-4  p.c.  of  the  Canadian-born  males  with  gainful  occupa- 
tions were  agriculturists;  12-1  p.c.  were  among  the  unskilled  labourers;  10-2  p.c.  in  manufactures; 
8-1  p.c.  in  commerce;  8-0  p.c.  in  transportation  and  communication;  7-7  p.c.  in  services  of 
various  kinds,  and  6-1  p.c.  in  construction.  Those  seven  groups  of  industries  thus  accounted 
for  about  90  p.c.  of  the  male,  working  population  of  Canadian  birth  in  Canada.  A  comparison 
of  the  distribution  of  the  immigrants  among  the  Canadian  industries  with  that  of  the  Canadian- 
born  males  is  suggestive.  Some  21-2  p.c.  of  the  males  from  the  British  Isles  gave  agriculture 
as  their  nominal  vocation  as  compared  with  36-4  p.c.  for  the  Canadian-born  males.  That  this 
should  be  so  was  anticipated  in  the  section  on  rural  and  urban  distribution  of  immigrant  popu- 
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lation.  The  British  born  showed  a  relatively  high  percentage  living  in  urban  districts.  While 
the  males  from  the  British  Isles  had  a  much  smaller  percentage  in  agriculture  than  the  Canadian- 
born  males,  they  showed  about  half  again  as  large  a  proportion  in  all  manufacturing  industries 
and  over  twice  as  large  a  proportion  in  the  metal  trades.  The  construction  and  service  groups 
also  claimed  much  larger  proportions  of  the  British  immigrants  and  the  same  is  true  of  mining 
and  quarrying.  As  compared  with  the  Canadian  born,  relatively  few  engaged  in  fishing,  logging 
and  trapping. 

Immigrants  from  the  British  Possessions  show  the  least  inclination  to  go  into  agriculture. 
Of  males  from  portions  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  British  Isles,  less  than  10  p.c.  were 
found  to  be  farmers  in  1931,  i.e.,  only  one-thu-d  to  one-fourth  as  large  a  proportion  as  for  the 
Canadian-born  males.  Apart  from  unskOled  labour  the  main  occupations  attracting  immigrants 
from  the  British  Possessions  are  those  iii  the  "service"  category,  particularly  professional; 
manufacturing  ranks  next  and  as  with  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  the  metal  industries 
claim  large  numbers.  The  proportions  in  building  and  construction  and  transportation  are  also 
large — much  larger  than  for  the  Canadian  born— and  the  proportion  normally  engaged  in  mining, 
quarrying  and  weU-driUing  is  exceedingly  high. 

Thus,  speaking  generally,  the  immigrant  males  of  British  birth  avoid  agriculture,  but  con- 
centrate in  mining,  manufacturing,  building  and  transportation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
do  the  Canadian  born.  The  proportions  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  are  about  on  a  par 
for  the  males  of  both  nativities. 

Unlike  the  British-born  immigrants,  a  large  percentage  of  those  from  the  United  States  was 
found  in  agriculture.  Nearly  48  p.o.  of  the  male  workers  of  United  States  birth  in  Canada  in 
1931  reported  themselves  as  agriculturists — a  proportion  30  p.c.  greater  than  that  of  the 
Canadian-born  male  population  and  over  twice  that  for  the  British-born.  The  French,  Germanic 
and  Scandinavian  immigrants  from  the  United  States  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural  people,  , 
and  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  who  came  from  the  United  States 
were  agriculturists  than  of  those  coming  directly  from  the  British  Possessions  or  the  British 
Isles.  Immigrants  from  no  other  nativity  group  showed  such  a  large  percentage  of  farmers  as 
is  shown  by  the  United  States-born  male  immigrants  in  Canada.  All  other  occupations  except 
commerce  and  the  service  group  claimed  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  United  States-born  immi- 
grants than  of  the  Canadian  born. 

The  Continental  European-born  males  as  a  group  are  also  largely  agricultural,  although 
not  to  such  a  marked  degree  as  the  United  States-born.  That  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
immigrants  from  all  European  countries;  it  appUes  merely  to  the  total,  and  if  reference  be  made 
to  the  rural  and  urban  distribution  of  Europeans  in  Canada  in  Chapter  V  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  many  specific  European  nationalities  for  whom  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Hebrews 
for  example,  from  every  section  of  Europe  are  an  exceptionally  urban  people.  The  Italians  and 
Greeks  are  also  among  the  most  urban  settlers.  ^Vhat  is  true  of  Europeans  in  general,  however, 
is  true  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  peoples  as  a  whole.  The  Finns  and  a  number  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  are  also  predominantly  rural,  notably  the  Russians,  Ukrainians  and  Austrians 
(see  Table  39,  p.  255).  European-born  males  also  show  relatively  large  proportions  in  mining 
and  quarrying.  Manufacturing  claims  about  as  large  a  proportion  as  it  does  of  the  Canadian 
born;  building  and  construction,  transportation,  commerce  and  the  services  much  smaller  pro- 
portions, and  unskiUed  occupations  relatively  more.  Well  over  a  fifth  (21  ■  7  p.c.)  of  the  European- 
born  male  workers  in  Canada  in  1931  were  hsted  as  labourers  and  unskilled  workers,  the  highest 
proportion  in  any  nativity  group  and  four-fifths  larger  than  that  for  the  native  Canadians.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  work  involved  in  classifying  the  European  group  by  occupation  and  specific 
countries  of  birth  is  so  great,  for  such  a  table  would  be  especially  enhghtening.  However,  by 
comparing  the  tables  on  occupational  distribution  for  Europeans  as  a  whole  with  those  shomng 
rural  and  urban  distribution  for  specific  peoples  in  Chapter  V,  a  general  idea  of  occupational 
distribution  may  be  obtained  for  a  number  of  the  individual  immigrant  peoples  from  various 
parts  of  the  continent. 

The  Asiatic  males,  like  those  from  the  British  Possessions,  were  on  the  whole  not  greatly 
attracted  to  agricultural  employments  according  to  the  1931  figures.  The  logging  and  fishing 
and  trai3]3ing  occupational  groups  claimed  slightly  disproportionate  shares  of  such  immigrants, 
but  the  major  occupational  groups  were  first,  domestic  service  which  accounted  for  nearly  43  p.c. 
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and  second,  unskilled  labour  which  accounted  for  21  p.o.     The  occupational  distribution  of  the 
Asiatics  is  unique.     Few  Asiatic  males  are  found  in  building  and  construction,  transportation 
and  cominunica;tion.     Commerce  is  the  only  other  category  where  the  proportion  is  as  great  as 
'  that  for  the  Canadian  born. 

The  material  is  presented  graphically  by  principal  occupations  in  Fig.  43.  It  is  seen  that 
the  United  States  immigrants  are  by  far  the  most  agricultural  of  all  incoming  peoples  and  that 
the  Continental  Europeans  as  a  group  stand  second.  The  proportion  in  agriculture  for  both  of 
these  immigrant  groups  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Canadian-born  males.  The  least- agricultural 
are  the  ^Vsiatics  and  those  from  the  British  Possessions.  Immigrants  from  the  British  Isles, 
though  showing  a  larger  proportion  of  males  following  agricultural  pursuits  than  either  the 
Asiatics  or  those  from  the  British  Possessions,  rank  far  behind  the  Canadian-  and  Eurojjean- 
born  males  in  this  respect  and  very  much  further  behind  the  United  States-born  settlers. 

In  the  manufacturing  and  the  construction  and  transportation  groups,  immigrants  from  the 
British  Isles  and  British  Possessions  lead.  The  European  and  United  States  born  show  about  as 
large  proportions  as  the  Canadian  born  in  manufacturing  but  much  smaller  proportions  in  building 
and  construction.  A  fair  number  of  United  States  born  are  in  some  branch  of  transportation 
or  communication  but  few  Europeans.  The  proportion  of  Asiatics  in  all  three  industries  is 
negligible.  The  section  of  the  chart  deahng  wth  the  groups  of  industries  under  the  heading 
"commercial"  is  unique  in  that  the  variation  in  proportions  as  between  the  several  nativity  groups 
is  very  slight.  A  comparatively  few  European  nationalities  raise  the  percentage  of  the  Europeans 
to  a  figure  approaching  that  for  the  Canadian >  born.  In  the  service  group  the  Asiatics  lead 
through  having  such  a  large  proportion  of  their  male  workers  in  personal  and  domestic  services. 
The  numbers  in  custom,  repair  and  professional  work  are  neghgible.  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
rank  first  and  by  a  wde  margin  in  the  proportions  classed  as  unskilled  labourers.  The  United 
States  born  show  the  smallest  proportions  of  male  workers  in  this  category. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  females  with  gainful  occupa- 
tions. .  The  pertinent  data  also  appear  in  Table  66  (p.  268).  iis  has  been  pointed  out,  the  pro- 
portion of  females  among  immigrants  is  comparatively  small  as  compared  with  that  in  the  native 
Canadian  popiilation,  and  this  tact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  comparing  the  percentages  for  the 
various  nativity  groups.  Over  52  p.c.  of  all  women  mth  gainful  occupations  in  Canada  appear 
in  the  service  group,  practically  all  of  whom  were  either  in  domestic  or  professional  services. 
The  British  Possessions  show  the  largest  percentage  in  all  services  (64  p.c),  with  Europe,  Asia, 
United  States,  the  British  Isles  and  Canada  following  in  descending  order.  Europe  leads  in  the 
proportion  in  domestic  service,  with  Asia  and  the  British  Possessions  foUowing  at  some  distance. 
The  United  States-  and  Canadian-born  females  show  by  far  the  smallest  proportions  reporting  this 
class  of  occupation.  These  two  nativities,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  in  the  professional  service 
category  and  the  Europeans  are  at  the  bottom. 

While  service  is  the  most  important  occupational  group  for  women  irrespective  of  nativity, 
clerical  work  ranked  second  in  importance  and  trade  third  for  the  women  of  all  nativities  except 
European  and  Asiatic.  With  the  Europeans  manufacturing  ranked  second,  commerce  third 
and  clerical  fourth;  with  the  Asiatics  commerce  comes  second,  manufacturing  third  and  clerical 
fourth.  The  textiles  claimed  a  larger  proportion  of  women  than  all  other  manufacturing  industries 
combined. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bulk  of  the  women  who  earn  their  living  are  in  the  service  group, 
especially  in  domestic  service.  Considerable  proportions  are  in  clerical  work,  particularly  among 
the  Canadian,  British  and  United  States  born.  Many  also  are  in  manufacturing,  notably  in  the 
textile  industries.  Of  the  remainder  the  largest  proportion  is  in 'trade.'.  The  percentage  in  the 
extractive  industries  and  in  heavy  manufacturing  work  is  small. 

Occupations  of  the  Population  by  Racial  Origin.— In  1931,  persons  reporting  gainful 
occupations  were  cross-classified  by.  sex  and  racial  origin' for  Canada  and  the  provinces.  The 
racial  composition  of  the  working  population  in  the  several  provinces  differs  radically  (see  Census 
Volume  VII,  Table  49).  The  principal  reason  for  these  differences  is  variation  in  the  racial 
composition  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV,  the  variation  is 
very  considerable;  indeed  it  is  so  great  as  to  completely  overshadow  differences  in  the  occupational 
preferences  and  habits  of  individual  origins.  Attention  in  this  section,"  is,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  Canadian  population  in  the  aggregate.    Table  67  presents  a  percentage  distribution  bv 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  EMPLOYED  MALES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS, 
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Fia.  43.  The  underlying  data  include  all  males  10  years  of  age  and  over  reporting  gainful  occupations.    Many  persons 
so  reporting  were,  of  course,  out  of  employment  at  the  date  of  the  census.. 
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occupation  of  persons  with  gainful' occupations  classified  by  racial  origin  for  Canada,  1931  and 
Table  68  shows  a  distribution  by  racial  origin  for  each  occupational  group,  the  data  for  the  sexes 
being  tabulated  separately  in  each  case. 

From  Table  67  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  a  number  of 
the  more  important  racial  groups.  In  many  instances,  occupational  distribution  reflects  bona 
fide  occupational  preferences.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  the  type  of  economic  opportunity 
available  at  the  time  of  immigration  is  a  determining  factor.  This  would  apply  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  case  of  origins  experiencing  relatively  large  additions  through  immigration  in  recent 
years.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  much  larger  proportions  of  certain  agricultural 
peoples  coming  from  Central  Europe  during  the  last  decade  would  have  been  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture had  that  industry  been  relatively  as  prosperous  between  1921  and  1931  as  it  was  before  the 
War  when  other  classes  of  immigrants  arrived  in  greater  numbers.  Origin  data,  however,  include 
not  only  the  immigrant  but  the  Canadian-born  section  of  the  several  stocks  so  that  for  those 
races  where 'a  relatively  long  average  length  of  residence  in  this  country  has  permitted  geographical 
and  occupational  readjustment,  existing  occupational  distribution  reflects  with  a  very  considerable 
•  degree  of  accuracy  underlying  occupational  preferences  and  aptitudes. 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  Table  67  will  not  be  attempted.  Attention  will  be  confined  to 
a  few  of  its  more  outstanding  features  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be  deterred  from  examin- 
ing the  table  because  of  its  rather  formidable  appearance. 

Because  of  their  numerical  predominance  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  population 
as  a  whole  conforms  closely  to  that  of  the  British  and  French  races.  Certain  minor  differences 
appear  as  between  the  individual  British  races  and  the  French  and  British  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  the  English  in  Canada  engage  in  agriculture  much  less  generally  than  the  Irish  and 
Scottish;  they  show  an  appreciably  greater  preference  for  manufacturing.  Only  minor  differences 
appear  between  the  occupational  distribution  for  the  French  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  population 
as  a  whole.  Males  of  French  extraction  show  shghtly  smaller  percentages  in  certain  manufac- 
turing occupations,  transportation  and  communication,,  commerce  and  finance,  and  an  appreci- 
ably larger  proportion  under  the  heading  "unskilled  labourers".  The  latter  is  attributable  to 
some  extent  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  census  enumerators  in  French  Canada  to  class  as 
"ouvriers"  many  persons  who  would  not  be  reported  as  "unskiUed  labourers"  in  the  Enghsh- 
speaking  provinces.  Females  of  French  origin,  on  the  other  hand,  show  considerably  larger 
proportions  in  manufacturing,  particularly  the  textile  industry,  and  in  domestic  service,  and 
relatively  fewer  in  commercial  and  clerical  employments. 

The  Central  Europeans  are  divided  into  two  groups  whose  occupational  distribution  is 
quite  different.  The  Austrians  and  Germans  as  a  group  are  the  most  agricultural  people  in 
Canada  with  a  percentage  of  males  on  the  farm  nearly  two-thirds  larger  than  for  the  population 
as  a  whole.  Next  to  the  Hebrews,  they  also  show  the  greatest  preference  or  aptitude  for  manu- 
facture. In  other  occupations  they  have  well  below  the  average  representation  including  that 
of  unskilled  labour.  The  "other"  Central  Europeans,  including  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Hun- 
garians and  Yugoslavs,  as  a  group  have  tended  to  avoid  agriculture  and  go  in  for  unskilled  labour 
largely  in  urban  centres.  Approximately  40  p.c.  of  the  males  in  this  classification  are  listed  in 
the  latter  category,  a  proportion  three  times  larger  than  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  While 
the  German  and  Austrian  females  show  proportions  considerably  above  the  average  in  domestic 
service  the  concentration  in  this  occupation  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  with  the  "other';  Central 
Europeans.  Approximately  73-4  p.c.  of  the  latter  group  appear  in  this  category  and  unhke  the 
Austrians  and  Germans  they  have  httle  or  no  representation  in  the  professions,  in  commerce  or 
in  clerical  employments. 

The  oocupa'tional  distribution  of  the  Dutch  is  quite  simflar  to  that  of  the  Germans  except 
for  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  males  in  manufacture,  particularly  the  metal  industries, 
a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  females  in  domestic  service  and  larger  proportions  in  the 
professions,  commerce  and  clerical  work.  The  Eastern  European  group  which  in  the'  present 
table  includes  the  Polish,  Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Roumanian  and  certain  other  numerically 
smaller  origins  are,  in  many  respects,  midway  between  the  Germans  and  the  "other"  Central 
Europeans.  They  show  quite  large  proportions  in  agriculture— indeed  the  proportion  of  gainfully 
occupied  women  on  the  farm  is  the  highest  for  all  white  races;  the  men  are  well  represented  in 
the  unskilled  labour  classification  with  almost  twice  as  large  a  percentage  as  for  the  population 
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as  a  whole;  and  the  percentage  of  gainfully  occupied  women  in  domestic  service  approaches  that 
for  the  "other"  Central  Europeans.  They  have  fewer  than  average  in  manufactures,  building  and 
construction  and  transportation  and  have  a  negligible  representation  in  commerce,  finance,  the 
professions  and  clerical  employments. 

The  Hebrew  is  the  outstanding  commercial  race  in  Canada  with  a  five-times  larger  projiortion 
of  their  gainfully  occupied  men  engaged  in  trade  than  obtains  in  the  population  as  a  whole  and  a 
two  and  a  half  times  larger  proportion  of  their  women.  They  are  also  between  two  and  three 
times  as  prominent  in  manufacturing  (particularly  clothing)  as  the  average*  and  their  gainfully 
occupied  women  are  found  in  clerical  occupations  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  women  of  any 
other  origin  in  Canada.  Practically  none  of  the  males  are  farmers  or  unskilled  labourers  and 
abnormally  small  proportions  of  the  females  are  in  the  domestic  or  other  service  categories.  A 
few  have  gone  into  the  professions,  probably  teaching. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  Italians  resembles  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  avoidance 
of  agriculture  and  in  the  female  concentration  in  the  textile  industry.  It  differs  in  the  small 
proportion  of  males  in  the  latter  o.coupation,  the  moderate  number  of  males  in  commerce  and  in 
the  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labourers.  With  35  p.c.  of  their  male  workers  classed  as  common 
labourers  as  compared  with  13-04  p.c.  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  Italians  rank  second  only 
to  the  "other"  Central  Europeans  in  the  proportion  following  this  class  of  work.  Like  the  Hebrews, 
abnormally  large  proportions  of  the  females  are  in  commerce  (as  well  as  the  textile  industry). 
Fewer  than  average  are  in  the  service  and  clerical  groups. 

The  Scandinavians  are  much  like  the  Dutch  in  their  occupational  preferences,  except  for  a 
greater  emphasis  on  fishing,  hunting,  logging,  trapping  and  mining  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
representation  in  transportation  and  communication,  commerce  and  the  services.  Both  are 
primarily  agricultural  people  and  avoid  the  unskilled  labour  market.  The  Scandinavian 
women  are  notable  for  their  avoidance  of  the  factory  and  their  preference  for  domestic  service. 
Over  half  of  the  females  of  this  origin  group  reporting  gainful  occupations  are  found  in  personal 
service.     They  are  also  fairly  well  represented  in  the  professions  and  in  clerical  employment. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  Chinese  is  the  large  proportion 
of  males  in  the  service  group  (52  ■  33  p.c.  as  compared  with  8 •  82  p.c.  for  the  population  as  a  whole). 
In  this  category  domestic  service  leads'with  36-08  p.c.  and  laundering,  etc.  accounts  for  most 
of  the  balance  (15 -87  p.c).  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  unskilled  labourers  among  the 
Chinese.  Relatively' few  are  in  agriculture  (11-77  p.c.)  or  manufacturing  (2-63  p.c).  The 
proportion  in  commerce  (6-70  p.c.)  conforms  more  closely  to  that  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

'The  Japanese  go  in  for  agriculture  to  almost  t-svice  the  extent  that  the  Chinese  do  though  the 
proportion  is  still  less  than  three-fifths  as  large  as  for  the  population  generally.  They  have  about 
the  same  percentage  in  unskilled  labour  and  in  commerce  as  the  Chinese,  but  only  one-sixth  as 
many  in  the  service  group.  The  proportion  in  manufacturing  is  only  slightly  under  the  general 
average.  Most  of  these  are  concentrated  in  the  wood  products  and  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
The  really  distinctive  feature  of  the  Japanese  occupational  distribution,  however,  is  the  large 
proportion  in  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping.  Approximately  18  - 3  p.c.  of  Japanese  male  workers 
are  in  this  group  (principally  fishing),  as  against  1-45  p.c.  for  the  males  of  all  origins.  There  are 
also  considerable  numbers  in  logging.  In  this  industry  the  Japanese  show  twice  the  proportion 
shown  for  the  Scandinavians,  three  times  that  for  the  French  and  six  times  that  for  the  male 
population  as  a  whole.  Oriental  women  are  not  numerous  in  Canada.  Of  those  who  take  gainful 
employment  the  majority  are  in  the  service  group;  trade  is  also  important  with  the  Chinese 
women  and  textile  manufacturing  with  the  Japanese. 

Of  the  North  American  Indians  who  reported  gainful  occupations  29  p.c.  were  listed  as 
farming,  45  p.c.  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  and  14  p.c.  as  working  at  unskilled  labour.  The 
other  12  p.c.  were  scattered  among  a  great  variety  of  occupations. 

Table  68  lends  itself  to  a  similar  type  of  analysis  and  shows  the  differences  in  occupational 
distribution  perhaps  even  more  clearly  than  Table  67.  For  example,  the  males  of  British  extrac- 
tion represented  53  - 04  p.c.  of  the  total  number  of  males  with  gainful  occupations  in  Canada.  In 
fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  logging  and  common  labour-  they  fell  far  below  this  quota  and  in 
agriculture,  personal  service  and  mining  appreciably  below.  In  manufacturing,  construction, 
transportation  and  communication,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  well  above  and  in  finance, 


'  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  exceedingly  high  proportion  of  males  in  this  category. 
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professional  service  and  clerical  occupations  very  much  above  expectation.  The  data  for  the 
females  may  be  similarly  examined  and  fqr  the  other  origins  listed.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  proportions  contributed  to  our  working  population  by  the  British  and  French  with  that  for 
other  origins  as  a  group. 

'''^^^^T,  XCII.-PERCENTAGES  BRITISH,  FRENCH  AND  "OTHER"  RACIAL  ORIGINS    OT?  TTTP 
POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  REPORTING  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS   OF 
SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  GROUP  AND  SEX,  CANADA    1931' 


Occupation  Group 


\ 

All  occupations 

Agriculture 

Fishing,  Hunting,  Trapping 

Logging 

Mining,  Quarrying,  etc 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Commerce 

Finance  and  Insurance 

Professional  Service 

Personal  Service 

Clerical ■. . , 

Labourers 


Males 


British 


53  04 

48-48 
32-22 
26-66 
51-58 
67-6S 
56-83 
62-29 
60-35 
74-51 
69-22 
48-25 
73-67 
39-89 


French 


24-80 

24 

21-23 

42-31 

13-50 

24-41 

29-35 

23-79 

21-35 

17-47 

21-12 

22-54 

19-62 

31-32 


Other 


22-16 

26-63 

46-55 

'31-03 

34-92 

17-91 

13-82 

13-92 

18-30 

8-02 

9-66 

29-21 

6-71 

28-79 


Females 


British  French  Other 


PC. 

57-28 
49-02 

43-23 

73 

62-48 

83-01 

62-04 

49-87 

76-51 

30-83 


27-44 
21-85 


41-09 

19-34 
22-91 
8-76 
30-73 
28-67 
13-49 
56-26 


15-28 
29-13 


15-68 

6-70 
14-61 
8-23' 
7-23 
21-46 
10-00 
12-91 


A  glance  at  the  above  tabulation  shows  that  the  males  of  non-British  and  non-French  races 
in  the  aggregate  supply  more  than  their  share  of  workers  to  agriculture,  fishing,  hunting  and 
trapping,  logging,  mining  and  quarrying,  and  to  the  personal  service  and  common  labour  groups 
By  the  same  token  they  supply  somewhat  less  than  their  share  of  workers  in  manufacturing 
construction,  transportation  and  commerce,  and  very  much  less  in  finance  and  the  professions' 
The  proportions  of  females  of  alien  extraction  in  manufacturing,  commerce  and  common  labour 
IS  about  in  accordance  with  expectation  on  the  basis  of  normal  distribution;  there  is  a  marked 
excess,  however,  in  agriculture  and  domestic  service  and  a  marked  deficit  in  transportation  and 
communication,  finance,  professional  service  and  clerical  occupations. 

As  was  intimated  above  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  how  far 
these  occupational  differences  and  particularly  those  discussed  in  earlier  paragraphs  are  matters 
of  race  and  culture  in  the  widest  sense  and  how  far  they  are  attributable  to  extraneous  causes 
such  as  time  of  settlement  and  so  forth.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  preceding  discussion  will 
have  discerned  ample  evidence  of  a  rather  close  connection  between  educational  status  and  the 
type  of  occupations  most  favoured  by  the  various  origin  groups.  The  existence  of  certain  racial 
aptitudes  IS  also  apparent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  preference  for  commerce,  the  Japanese 
for  fishing,  the  Indian  for  trapping  and  that  of  Scandinavian  females  for  household  service 
The  latter  is  obviously  vohtional  and  in  no,  way  related  to  low  educational  status  Date  of 
immigration  and  the  relative  advantages  offered  by  different  occupations  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  arrival  are  doubtless  also  factors  of  some  importance.  Recent  immigration  from  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  has' contributed  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  unskilled  urban  labourers 
Of  course,  in  this  group  of  origins,  educational,  linguistic  and  financial  handicaps  were  also 
present,  but  no  unbiased  explanation  can  neglect  the  fact  that  urban  industries  in  Canada 
enjoyed  relatively  greater  prosperity  during. the  ten  years  preceding  the  1931  Census  than  did 
agriculture  and  many  who  might  have  preferred  agriculture  were  doubtless  forced  to  take  such 
urban  jobs  as  were  offered,  and  for  which  they  could  quahfy.  That  meant  for  the  most  part 
unskilled  labour. 

Unfortunately,  the  origin  classification  is  not  carried  through  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit 
the  use  of  correlation  and  weighing  of  the  various  influences  by  mathematical  devices  ■  The 
analysis  as  it  stands,  however,  throws  considerable  light  both  on  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  various  stocks  in  Canada  and  on  the  relative  dependence  of  the  various  occupational 
groups  on  the  several  racial  strains  for  their  respective  labour  supplies,  and  when  read  in  con- 
junction with  other  chapters  in  the  monograph  contributes  materially  to  an  understanding  of 
the  differences  in  behaviour  of  the  constituent  racial  elements  in  our  population.  - 
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The  Proportions  that  Wage-Earners*  Constitute  of  Persons  with  Occupations  by 
Broad  Nativity  Groups.— For  Canada  as  a  whole,  femiile  wage-earners  constituted  a  third  larger 
proportion  of  all  females  with  gainful  occupations  in  1931  than  did  male  wage-earners  of  all  males. 
For  the  females  the  proportion  was  approximately  four  out  of  five,  for  males  only  three  out  of  five 
(Table  XCIII).  What  was  true  of  the  total  population  was  true  of  the  Canadian  born  and 
of  every  immigrant  group  except  the  Asiatics  where  the  small  numbers  of  females  involved 
detracts  from  the  significance  of  their  recorded  behaviour.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
when  females  take  employment  outside  the  home  they  are  found  in  wage-earning  jobs  to  a  greater 
extent  than  men. 

The  United  States-born" moJes  with  gainful  occupations  show  the  smallest  proportion  of 
wage-  and  salary-earners.  The  Canadian-born  rank  next;  the  figure  for  the  European-born  is 
moderately  higher,  that  for  the  Asiatics  materially  higher,  and  the  highest  of  all  is  that  for  the  Bntish- 
born  The  range  is  very  considerable— from  one  in  two  for  the  United  States-born  to  four  out  of 
five  for  the  British.  Resident  male  immigrants  from  abroad,  the  United  States-born  excepted,  are 
found  in  salary-  and  particularly  wage-earning  employments  to  a  greater  extent  than  are  the 
Canadian  born.  The  exceedingly  low  proportion  for  immigrants  from  the  United  States  is  the 
statistical  counterpart  of  an  exceedingly  high  percentage  in  agriculture  and  the  abnormally  high 
percentage  of  wage-earners  among  the  British  is  associated  with  the  converse. 

Agriculturists  constitute  almost  identical  proportions  of  Canadian-  and  European-born  males 
with  gainful  occupations.  As  a  consequence  the  proportions  of  these  workers  who  are  wage- 
earners  do  not  differ  so  much,  yet  the  spread  is  sufiicient  to  warrant  the  statement  that  somewhat 
larger  proportions  of  European  immigrants  work  for  wages  than  of  the  native  Canadians.  This 
situation  is  to  be  expected.  "The  Canadian  born' are  morefamiliar  with  their  native  land  and  its 
institutions  than  are  immigrant  peoples  and  are  probably  on  the  average  in  a  better  fanancial 
position.  More  of  the  native  Canadians,  therefore,  are  in  a  position  to  acquire  the  necessary 
education  for  a  profession  or  to  make  a  start  in  some  independent  business,  than  obtains  with 
persons  born  in  Continental  Europe.  Although  no  distinction  is  made  between  salary-  and  wage- 
earners  in  the  adjacent  tables  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  further  belief  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  Canadian-born  wage-earners  are  in  the  salaried  classes.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true  it 
•would  merely  emphasize  the  evidence  of  the  present  figure  mth  regard  to  industrialization  and 
immigrant  labour.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  industrialization  m  Canada 
as  in  the  United  States,  has  been  dependent  to  a  greater  extent  on  immigrant  than  on  native-born 
labour  Or  stated  more  accurately,  relative  to  their  numbers,  industry  has  drawn  more  heavUy 
on  European  than  on  native  sources  for  its  supply  of  workers  employed  on  day-to-day  or  week-to- 
week  basis.  ■  The  relatively  high  proportion  of  wage-earners  among  the  Asiatics  is  associated 
with  their  concentration  in  the  service  group  and  the  failure  of  agriculture  to  claim  its  due  share. 

TARTF  -XTTTT -PERSONS  REPORTING  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  WAGE-EARNERS,  AND  WAGE- 
TABLE  XCIIL  g^ER^ONS  msWR^^^U  ^  ^^^^^  REPORTING  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS, 

BY  BROAD  NATIVITY  GROUP  AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 


Nativity 


Total  population. . 
Canadian  born. . . 


Total  immigrants 

Otlier  British  born. . 
United  States  born. . 

European  born 

Asiatic  born 


Reporting 

Gainful 

Occupations 


3,261,271 

2,130,009 

1,131,362 

581,114 

139,197 

389,763 

49,918 


Wage- 
Earners 


2,022,260 

1,240,888 

781,372 
435,870 

68,354 
241,616 

34,652 


Females 


Wage- 
Earners 
as  P.C. 
ot  Those 

with 

Gainful 

Occupations 


Reporting 

Gainful 

Occupations 


62  00 

68-25 

69-06 
79-09 
49-11 
61-96 
69-42 


665,859 

501,901 

163,958 
99,211 
22,379 
41,109 
954 


Wage- 
Earners 


Wage- 
Earners 
as  P.C.  • 
of  Those 

with 

Gainful 

Occupations 


547,837 

414,542 

133,295 
86,683 
16,463 
29,320 
581 


82-20 

82-50 

81-30 
87-36 
73-56 
71-32 
60-90 


As  with  the  males,  the  British-born /maks  lead  in  the  matter  of  the  proportion  of  gainfully 
occupied  who  appeared  in  the  wage-earning  classes.  The  Canadian  born  ranked  second.  The 
figures  for  female  immigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  were  considerably  below  those 

•  The  term  wage-earner  as  used  in  the  census  includes  persons  on  salaries. 
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for  the  British  and  Canadian  born  and  those  for  the  Asiatics  materially  below.  The  fact  that  the 
Canadian  born  have  much  larger  proportions  in  professional  services— nursing  and  the  like— seems 
to  be  the  principal  reason  for  their  showing  a  smaller  percentage  of  wage-earners  than  the  British. 
The  chief  differences  between  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  native  Canadian  females  and 
that  of  the  United  States-born  is  that  the  latter  have  even  larger  proportions  in  professional 
services  and  almost  twice  the  proportion  in  agriculture.  Both  of  these  circumstances  would 
make  for  relatively  smaller  numbers  in  wage-earning  employments.  The  proportion  of  immigrant 
females  from  Europe  reported  as  having  agricultural  occupations  of  one  sort  or  another  was 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the  native  Canadians,  but  this  fact  alone  does  not  seem  adequate  to 
account 'for  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  proportions  of  wage-earners.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  European-born  females  is  that  relatively  large  numbers  appear  in  textile  manufacturing 
and  personal  services.  It  may  be  that  some  hsted  under  the  former  heading  were  doing  hand 
work  on  their  own  or  that  the  personal  service  group  included  a  disproportionate  number  of 
boarding-house  keepers  in  the  less  prosperous  sections  of  our  cities.  Either  of  these  possibilities 
would  make  for  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  wage-earners.  The  same  may  well  apply  to  the 
Asiatic  females.  With  them,  however,  relatively  large  numbers  appear  in  the  commercial 
classification  which  for  many  probably  means  having  charge — either  active  or  nominal — of  an 
independent  commercial  enterprise.  A  detailed  study  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the 
wage-earners  by  sex  and  nativity  would  assist  in  providing  more  precise  explanations  of  the 
variation  in  the  percentages  but  the  matter  does  not  seem  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant 
further  discussion  here. 


IMMIGRANT  WAGE-EARNERS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

WITH  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN 

AND  SEX,  CANADA,  1931 
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Racial  Origin  of  Immigrant  Wage-Earners.— Table  69  and  Fig.  44,  show  simUar  data 
for  the  immigrant  population  classified  by  racial  origin  and  the  same  type  of  comment  applies 
as  was  made  in  the  foregoing  section.  Generally  speaking,  where  the  race  is  agricultural  and 
rural  the  proportion  of  males  in  wage-earning  occupations  is  low  and  vice  versa.  Two  outstanding 
exceptions  are  the  Hebrews  who  achieve  an  unusual  degree  of  independence  of  employers  not  by 
engaging  in  agriculture  but  by  running  small  personally-operated  businesses.  Few  of  the  gainfully 
occupied  Indians  work  for  wages;  they  work  at  hunting,  trapping  and  the  like. 

With  only  four  exceptions,  females  working  outside  the  home  show  larger  proportions  in  the 
wage-earning  classes  than  do  the  males.  Two  of  the  exceptions  are  the, Chinese  and  Japanese 
to  whom'  reference  has  already  been  made.  A  third  is  the  "other"  Central  European  group 
whose  women  are  particularly  heavily  represented  in  the  personal  service  group  and  the  Italians 
where  commerce  and  textile  manufacturing  claim  abnormalproportions  of  the  gainfully  occupied. 
A.  wife  or  daughter  helping  a  husband  or  father  to  run  a  small  store  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment would  probably  report  herself  as  a  partner  in  the  business,  not  as  an  employee  working 
for  wages. 

Much  significant  information  as  to  how  the  "gainfully  occupied"  of  the  different  origins  are 
distributed  between  wage-earning  and  other  types  of  occupation  can  be,obtained  from  a  detailed 
study  of  the  table  under  discussion.     Such  analysis  is  left  to  the  interested  reader. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Weeks  Lost  per  Immigrant  and  Canadian-Born  Wage-Earner.— Table  70  presents  a 
number  of  important  facts  regarding  the  incidence  of  unemployment  during  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  census.  The  adequacy  of  the  data  on  the  loss  of  time  has  been  discussed  elsewhere.* 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  figures  when  tested  are  found  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  picture  of 
the  situation  as  it  existed  during  one  of  the  early  years  of  the  depression. 

Fixing  attention  first  on  the  data  for  all  Canada,  immigrant  males  on  the  average  lost  1-90 
weeks  or  19  p.c.  more  time  than  did  the'  Canadian-born  male  wage-earners.  The  difference 
between  the  average  loss  of  time  for  the  native  Canadian  and  immigrant  females  was  less  although 
even  here  the  immigrants  suffered  shghtly  more  than  the  Canadian  born.  It  will  be  shown 
below  that  the  burden  of  unemployment  as  between  the  different  classes  of  immigrant  males 
was  influenced  somewhat  by  recency  of  arrival  but  more  especially  by  the  type  of  occupation 
engaged  in.  Some  industries  are  far  more  sensitive  to  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  than  are 
others  and  generally,  speaking,  salaried  workers  are  less  subject  to  loss  of  time  than  workers  by 
the  day  or  the  week.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  difference  in  occupational 
distribution  was  an  important  factor  in  accounting  for  the  relatively  heavier  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment on  the  imm'igrant  than  on  the  Canadian-born  section  of  the  wage-earning  male  workers. 
Differences  in  birthplace,  i.e.,  in  length  of  Canadian  residence,!  seems  to  have  been  only  secondary. 

One  other  point  of  interest  is  that  male  wage-earners  of  both  nativities  lost  about  twee  as 
much  time  as  females,  a  little  niore  than  twice  for  the  immigrants  and  a  little  less  for  the  Canadian 
born.  How  far  this  circumstance  is  attributable  to  differences  in  the  types  of  occupation  of  males 
and  females  and  how  far  to  a  policy  of  substituting  cheap  female  labour  for  more  expensive  male 
services  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  great  degree,  of  precision.  It  may  be  that  a  certain 
amount  of  such  substitution  occurred  especially  where  female  minimum-wage  laws  were  not  in 
operation  or  were  not  enforced,'  but  there  is  public  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  cases  where 
they  were  applied  the. shift  was  in  the  opposite  direction— at  least  during  the  late  years  of  the 
depression.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  replacing  of  male  employees  with  females 
was  not  a  major  factor  in  explaining  the  greater  average  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  former  sex. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  comparison  of  the  occupations  of  the  two  sexes  coupled  with  the 
overwhelming  weight  of '  occupational  distribution  in  accounting  for  the  differences  in  loss  of 
time  as  between  the  several  classes  of  male  immigrants  and. the  employed  male  population  of 
the  province  of  residencef  leaves  little  doubt  that  dissimilarity  in' the  types  of  male  and  female 
employments  was  the  major  cause  of  greater  unemployment  among  the- males. 

This  table  also  throws  fight  on  the  relative  incidence  of  unemployment  as  between  provinces. 
In  this  respect  the  figures  for  the  females  show  the  greater  consistency.     They  indicate  that  loss 

*  1931  Census  Wonogrmih  Unemployment  by  M.  C.  MacLean,  A.  H.  LeNeveu,  W.  C.  Tedtord  and  N.  Key6tz. 
t  See  subsequent  correlation. 
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of  time  was  heaviest  in  the  provinces  west  of  the  Lakes,  with  one  imjjortant  exception,  viz., 
that  of  Ontario.  It  declined  generally  on  passing  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  Nova 
Scotia  where  the  mining  and  fishing  industries  are  important  and  in  New  Brunswick  with  its 
large  logging  and  lumbering  interests  unemployment  among  males  was  on  a  par  with  that  in 
the  Western  Provinces  generally. '  Immigrant  males  suffered  relatively  more  heavily  in  Ontario 
than  in  Quebec  while  Canadian-born  lost  more  time  in  the  latter  province.  Wage-earners  of 
both  sexes  and  both  nativities  showed  the  greatest  loss  of  time  in  British  Columbia  with  its  large 
logging,  lumbering,  mining  and  fishing  industries,  and  the  least  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  In 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  unemployment  was  at  a  maximum  in  Manitoba  and  at  a  minimum  in 
Saskatchewan.  ■  , 

Male  Unemployment  among  Immigrants  of  Specified  Racial  Origins. — Male  immi- 
grants of  foreign  European  races  lost  about  twice  as  much  time  per  male  wage-earner  as  did  the 
Anglo-Saxons  (Table  71).  The  Eastern  Europeans  as  a  group  lost  most — an  average  of  19 -63 
weeks  as  against  9-09  for  the  British.  The  figure  for  the  Central  Europeans  was  almost  as  high 
as  that  for  the  Eastern  Europeans.  The  loss  was  greatest  for  "other"  Central  Europeans  (22-26 
weeks),  "other"  Eastern  Europeans  (20-14),  the  Ukrainians  (20-12),  Poles  (19-68)  and  Russians 
(17-16).  It  was  smaller  for  the  Italians  (15-45),  Scandinavians  (14-21),  Chinese  (14-17)  and 
Germans  and  Austrians  (13  -  39) .  The  Hebrews,  the  Dutch  and  the  Japanese  were  more  fortunate 
than  other  foreign  races.  Their  loss  was  even  less  than  that  of  the  French,  which  only  exceeded 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  a  week'  and  a  half  (Fig.  45). 

The  reasons  for  these  differences  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  length  of  residence,  geo- 
graphical distribution  and,  for  reasons,  shortly .  to  be  demonstrated,  in  terms  of  occupation. 
Occupational  distribution  of  course,  shows  significant  variation  as  between  the  several  provincial 
divisions  and  is  probably  the  most  important  single  cause  of  the  differences  in  average  loss  of  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Table  70  permits  of  interprovinoial  comparisons  freed  from  the  influence  of  nativity.  Table 
71,  makes  possible  the  same  type  of  comparison  freed  from  the  influence  of  race.  Prince  Edward 
Island  shows  only  a  fraction  of  the  all-Canada  average  loss  for  every  origin  for  which  data  are 
given.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  British,  French  and  aU  but  five  numerically  unimportant  foreign 
races  experienced  a  greater  number  of  weeks  loss  than  the  Canadian  average.  Except  for  the 
French  and  "other"  Central  European,  New  Brunswick  appears  to  have  been  relatively  favourably 
situated  in  respect  to  steadiness  of  employment.  The  same  applies  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
French  in  Quebec  and  to  all  but  one  or  two  foreign  races.  Loss  of  time  was  greater  in  Ontario 
than  in  Quebec  in  all  but  three  of  the  less  important  origins.  In  Manitoba  the  situation  was  " 
mixed.  The  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  French  lost  less  than  the  Canadian  average  but  the  foreign 
races  generally  lost  more.  Save  in  the  case  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  the  Saskatchewan  figures 
were  universally  lower  than  those  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  In  Alberta  the  British,  Dutch, 
Italians  and  Japanese  lost  fractionally  more  than  the  Canadian  average;  all  other  races  lost  less. 
Loss  of  time  through  lack  of  employment  was  heaviest  of  all  in  British  Columbia;  what  is  true  of 
the  province  as  a  whole  applies  to  all  but  four  or  five  individual  origins  whose  numerical  strength 
in  the  province  was  relatively  small.  Clearly  the  loss  of  time  suffered  by  male  wage-earners 
during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  census  varied  considerably  as  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Dominion.  Even  within  each  province  marked  differences  appeared  in  the  inci- 
dence of  unemployment  as  between  the  several  origin  groups.  These  differences  find  their 
explanation  in  terrns  already  mentioned  in  discussing  the  cross-classification  by  nativity. 

Loss  of  Time  and  Date  of  Arrival  of  Immigrant  Wage-Earners. — In  Table  XCIV  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  is  related  to,  date  of  arrival  of  male  and  female  wage-earners.  For 
the  males,  by  far  the  highest  proportion  losing  time  was  among  immigrant  arrivals  during  the  boom 
years,  1926-29.  More  than  five  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten  wage-earners  in  this  group  lost  some 
time  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  census  and  the  average  loss  of  time  for  these  suffering 
unemployment  amounted  to  something  over  6  -  5  months.  The  height  of  these  figures  is  appalling. 
Fewer  of  the  earlier  immigrants  and  fewer  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  were  unemployed  at 
some  time  during  the  year  although  in  no  case  was  the  proportion  under  43  p.c.  The  duration  of 
unemployment  was  also  appreciably  smaller  for  the,  earlier  arrivals.  While  somewhat  smaller 
proportions  of  those  who  came  during  1930  and  the  first  half  of  1931  failed  to  get  steady  work,, 
those  who  did  fail  were  employed  slightly  less  regularly  than  even  the  1926-29  arrivals. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  LOST  PER  IMMIGRANT  MALE 

WAGE-EARNER  (TOTAL)  FOR  SELECTED  RACIAL  ORIGINS, 

CANADA,  JUNE  1,  1930   TO  JUNE  1,  1931 


RACIAL  ORIGIN 


WEEKS  LOST 
0  5  10  15  go 


RACIAL  ORIGIN 


WEEKS  LOST 
0         5  ID  15  20 


UKRAINIAN 

POLISH 

RUSSIAN 

ITALIAN 

INDIAN 

SCANDINAVIAN 


CHINESE 

GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN 

HEBREW 

FRENCH 

JAPANESE 

BRITISH 


Fio.  45.  Occupational  distribution,  age  and  length  of  Canadian  residence  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  variation  in  time 
lost  as  between  immigrant  wage-earners  of  the  several  racial  origins.  Since  the  depression  was  felt  more  heavily  in  some 
sections  of  Canada  than  in  others,  geographical  distribution  was  doubtless  also  a  factor.  Single  males  are  usually  discharged 
before  married  men  with  dependents:  immigrant  groups  with  large  surpluses  of  males  might  be  expected  to  suffer  more  loss 
of  time  during  a  period  of  economic  stress.  Relative  efficiency  or  inefficiency  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  A 
complete  explanation' of  the  differences  is  difficult:  there  is  no  question,  however,  about  their  magnitude. 


TABLE  XCIV.— PERCENTAGES  LOSING  TIME  OF  IMMIGRANT  WAGE-EARNERS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 

OVER,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  LOST  PER  WAGE-EARNER  AND  PER 

WAGE-EARNER  LOSING  TIME,  BY  DATE  OF  ARRIVAL  AND  SEX, 

CANADA,  JUNE  1,  1930-JUNE  1,  1931 


Average  Weeks  Lost  per 

Date  of  Arrival 

P.C.  Losing  Time 

Wage-Earner 

Wage-Earner 
Losing  Time 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1930-31 

45-70 
55-95 
47-73 
43-45 
43-26 

23-70 
24-51 
27-91 
27-5S 
24-56 

12-69 
15-35 
11-57 
10-65 
10-87 

4-97 
4-70 
6-64 
5-74 
5  30 

27-77 
27-43 
24-25 
24-52 
25-13 

20-98 

1925-29 

19-17 

1921-2,')                                                 

20-19 

1911-20 .' 

20-83 

Before  1911                                    

21-66 

With  females,  the  situation  was  somewhat  different.  The  maximum  percentage  losing 
time  occurred  among  those  who  came  to  Canada  between  1911  and  1925.  The  recent  arrivals 
suffered  least.  The  actual  loss  per  person  losing  time  did  not  vary  greatly  from  an  average  of 
about  5  months  although  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  for  increases  to  occur  with  length  of 
Canadian  residence.  The  two  rows  of  figures  taken  together  suggest  that  with  the  females, 
age  was  relatively  more  important  than  were  occupational  differences  associated  with  length  of 
Canadian  residence.  This  circumstance  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  subsequent  findings 
with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  unemployment  among  male  immigrants.  Of  course,  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  basic, reason  for  higher  unemployment  generally  among  males  than  among  females 
is  one  of  difference  in  occupational  risk,  to  which  must  be  added  perhaps  some  slight  tendency 
to  switch  from  more  expensive  male  to  less  costly  female  labour  in  response  to  the  economic 
pressure  to  lower  costs.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  as  between  females  of  different  dates 
of  arrival  youth  seems  to  have  been  at  a  premium  and  occupational  differences  appear  to  have 
been  of  relatively  small  moment.  At  any  rate,  the  young,  were  more  successful  in  holding  their 
jobs  and,  if  anything,  lost  slightly  less  time. 
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Correlation  Between  Loss  of  Time  for  Male  Immigrants  and  Related  Factors. — An 

attempt  is  made  in  this  section  to  explain,  in  terms  of  a  selected  number  of  associated  circumstances, 
why  some  male  immigrant  wage-earners  lost  more  time  than  others;  or  put  in  an  other  way,  to 
determine  what  conditions  were  favourable  and  what  conditions  were  unfavourable  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  their  relative  importance.  The  findings  are  obviously  of  wider  application  than  to 
the  immigrants  because  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  circumstances  which  explain  differences 
in  regularity  of  employment  among  foreign-born  wage-earners  would  apply  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  the  native  Canadian  population. 

The  problem  took  the  form  of  relating  the  average  loss  of  time  for  the  British,  United  States, 
European  and  Asiatic  male  immigrants  to  that  of  wage-earners  as  a  whole  in  the  province  of 
residence,  and  comparing  the  differences  in  regard  to  unemployment  with  other  measurable 
differences  in  the  situation.  By  focussing  attention  on  variations  in  behaviour  from  that  of  the 
male  wage-earning  population  as  a  whole  in  the  province  of  residence,  such  differences  in  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  as  were  of  a  purely  geographical  origin  were  eliminated  as  well  as 
possible  differences  in  the  relative  weight  of  unemployment  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Dominion 
arising  out  of  variation  in  industrial  structure  or  the  unequal  effects  of  national  trade  and  tariff 
policies. 

The  dependent  variable,  therefore,  was  taken  as  the  average  number  of  weeks  lost  per  male 
wage-earner  of  each  nativity,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  that  lost  by  all  male  wage-earners  in 
the  province  of  residence.  There  being  nine  provinces  and  four  broad  nativity  groups,  a  series 
of  thirty-six  ratios  was  thus  obtained.  Only  thirty-five  were  used,  however,  the  Asiatics  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  being  omitted  because  of  the  smallness  and  hence  unrepresentative  character 
of  the  sample.  These  ratios  were  related  to  corresponding  figures  giving  (1)  the  median  length 
of  Canadian  residence  of  the  several  immigrant  groujps,  (2)  an  index  of  occupational  distribution 
from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  liability  to  unemployment,  (3)  an  index  of  comparative  age 
distribution  of  the  male  population  10  years  and  over  from  the  standpoint  of  liability  to  loss  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  (4)  an  index  of  comparative  age  distribution  of  all 
males  10  years  and  over  from  the  standpoint  of  liability  to  having  a  gainful  occupation  and  hence 
being  subject  to  the  risk  of  unemployment.  In  all  cases  the  comparison  was  made  between  the 
nativity  in  a  given  province  and  the  corresponding  male  population  in  the  province  as  a  whole. 

A  multiple  correlation  was  worked  out  and  a  coefficient  of  R  =  •  7738  was  obtained  and 
tested  for  reliability.  The  result  indicates  that  the  associated  variables  accounted  for  60  p.c. 
or  three-fifths  of  the  fluctuations*  in  the  dependent  variable  (Fig.  46).  The  following  regression 
or  prediction  equation  was  obtained: —      ' 

Xi  =  -  -2769  Xj  -t-  -9259  Xa  +  -4856  X4  +  -8739  X5  -  150-36 

where  Xi  =  average  number  of  weeks  lost  per  male  wage-earner  of  specified  nativities  as  a 
percentage  of  the  average  number  of  weeks  lost  per  male  wage-earner  in  the  total 
population  of  the  province  of  residence  between  June  1,  1930  and  June  1,  1931; 

X2  =  median  length  of  Canadian  residence  for  wage-earners  of  specified  nativities  in  the 
different  provinces; 

-Xs  =  index  of  occupational  distribution  of  wage-earners  of  the  several  nativities  from  the 
standpoint  of  risk  of  unemployment  as  compared  with  that  of  the  "occupied"  male 
population  in  the  province  of  residence; 

Xi  =  index  of  age  distribution  of  males  10  years  and  over  of  the  several  nativities  from  the 
standpoint  of  liability  to  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earning  classes  of  the 
nativity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  male  population  10  years  and  over  in  the 
province  of  residence; 

Xs  =  index  of  age  distribution  of  the  male  population  10  years  and  over  of  the  several 
nativities  from  the  standpoint  of  liability  to  having  a  gainful  occupation  (and  hence 
being  subject  to  unemployment)  as  compared  with  that  of  the  male  population 
10  years  and  over  of  the  province  of  residence. 


*  Or  stated  more  accurately,  "of  the  variability",  i.e.,  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations  from  the  arithmetic  moon. 
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CORRELATION  ON. WEEKS  LOST  BY  IMMIGRANT  WAGE-EARNERS  AS 

PERCENTAGES  OF  WEEKS  LOST  BY  WAGE-EARNERS  OF 

PROVINCE  OF  RESIDENCE,  BY  BROAD  NATIVITY 

GROUPS,  CANADA,  1931 

P.C.  OF  VARIABILITV  ACCOUNTED 

INDEPENDENT 

REUTIVE  WEIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENTS 

FOR  BY  CORRELATION 

VARIABLES 

IN  THE  PREDICTION 

OCCUPATIONAL 

^^^ 

H^k 

AGE  AS  RELATED  TO         b^^k 

^^^A 

OCCUPATION   ■^^" 

i    iiV 

AGE  AS  RELATED  TO         ^_ 

\JBf 

UNEMPLOYMENT  ^^ 

\^i^ 

DATE  OF  ARRIVAL             ■ 

Fig.  46.  Tho  four  independents  included  in  tlie  correlation  accounted  for  60  p. c.  of  the  variability  in  the  amounts  by  which 
the  loss  of  time  suffered  by  immigrant  male  wage-earners  of  the  different  nativity  groups  differed  from  that  of  male  wage- 
earners  as  a  whole  within  the  province  of  residence.  The  type  of  occupation  rather  than  date  of  arrival  appears  to  be  the 
determining  factor  although  there  may  well  be  a  causal  connection  between  recency  of  arrival  and  heavy  representation  in 
the  occupations  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  unemployment. 

An  examination  of  the  equation  indicates  that,  other  things  being  equal,  every  increase  of 
one  year  in  the  length  of  Canadian  residence  of  the  immigrant  male  wage-earner  decreases  the 
expected  average  yearly  loss  of  employment  by  -2769  weeks.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  census,  if  other  things  remained  equal  in 
all  respects,  one  would  expect  immigrant  wage-earners  who  arrived  in  1929  to  have  experienced 
on  the  average  2  ■  769  more  weeks  of  unemployment  between  June  1,  1930  and  June  1,  1931  than 
did  those  who  arrived  in  1919,  and  the  latter  in  turn  to  have  lost  2-769  more  weeks  employment 
than  wage-earners  who  arrived  ten  years  earlier,  i.e.,  in  1909.  This  result  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  expectation  on  at  least  two  counts:  first,  the  older  immigrants  have  had  greater  opportunity 
to  become  firmly  established  and  to  acquire  seniority  rights  where  such  are  important,  and  second, 
time  has  permitted  most  of  the  earlier  immigrants  who  had  been  less  successful  in  adapting 
themselves  to  Canadian  economic  conditions  to  return  to  their  native  land  or  at  any  rate  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  Only  the  most  successful  tended  to  remain.  The  indices  of  age 
and  occupational  distribution  are  all  positively  associated  with  Xi  because  each  was  expressed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  as  the  liability  to  unemployment  increased. 

Both  in  the  correlation  and  the  prediction 'equation,  occupational  distribution  appears  as 
the  dominant  factor..  When  the  standard  deviations  of  Xi,  Xj,  Xs,  X4  and  Xs  are  substituted 
in  the  regression  as  was  done  in  previous  cases  it  is  found  that  the  relative  weights  of  the 
independent  variables  in  contributing  to  actual  fluctuations  in  the  dependent  were  on  the  average 
as  follows: — 


RELATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FOUR  VARIABLES  IN  THE  PREDICTION 


Variable   - 

X3  (occupational  distribution) ' '. 

Xb  .(age  as  related  to  occupation) 

X*  (ago  as  related  to  unemployment) 

Xi  (date  of  arrival)  


Weight 


100 

22 
12 
5 


These  figures  are  illuminating.  Occupational  differences  are  over  two  and  a  half  times  more 
important  in  the  prediction  than  age  and  date  of  arrival  combined.  Differences  in  occupation 
and  age  together  account  for  almost  97  p.c.  of  the  fluctuations  in  Xi  in  so  far  as  these  fluctuations 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  independent  variables  included  in  the  present  correlation.  The 
individual  nativities  experience  greater  or  less  loss  of  time  than  the  wage-earners  as  a  whole  in 
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the  province  of  residence,  principally  because  they  were  engaged  in  occupations  or  types  of  work 
where  the  risk  of  unemployment  was  greater  or  less  than  the  average  obtaining  in  the  province. 
That  is,  they  were  associated  with  industries  subject  to  greater  or  less  seasonal  and  cyohcal 
fluctuations  in  activity  or  were  doing  grades  of  work  subject  to  greater  or  less  risk  of  unemployment 
or  both. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  relative  weights  of  the  independent  variables  in  the  simple 
and  multiple  correlations  and  the  prediction.  The  simple  correlation  shows  the  association  with 
unemployment  as  it  actually  exists  but  as  with  all  simple  correlations  this  association  is  apt  to  be 
attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to  other  associations  that  are  common  to  both.  In  this  case  the 
chief  common  term  is  occupation,  i.e.,  recency  of  arrival  is  associated  with  unemployment  because 
it  is  associated  with  occupation  and  occupation  in  turn  is  associated  with  unemployment.  It  is 
clear  from  the  following  table  that  the  recent  arrivals  suffered  heavy  unemployment  not  so  much 
because  they  were  recent,  arrivals  but  because  they  went  or  were  forced  through  lack  of  training  or  the 
absence  of  alternative  employments  into  occupations  where  the  risk  was  great.  The  relative  weight 
of  date  of  arrival  in  the  simple  correlation  was  32  as  compared  with  100  for  occupation;  in  the 
multiple  it  fell  to  3,  occupation  being  taken  as  100  as  in  the  former  comparison. 

RELATIVE   SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE    FOUR  INDEPENDENT    VARIABLES    IN  THE    (1)   SIMPLE 
CORRELATION  (2)  MULTIPLE  CORRELATION  AND  (3)  PREDICTION 


Weight 

.    Simple 

Multiple 

Prediction 

Xj  (occupational  distribution) 

ioo 

12 

3 

32 

100 
4 
4 
3 

100 

Xt  (ago  as  related  to  occupation) 

12 
5 

Xa  (date  of  arrival) 

The  relative  influence  of  the  several  independents  in  the  prediction  is,  of  course,  greatly 
affected  by  the  relative  magnitudes  of  their  inherent  variability. 

TABLE   XCV.-EXPECTED  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  IMMIGRANT.  MALE  WAGE-EARNERS  AS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  THAT  FOR  ALL  MALE  WAGE-EARNERS,  BY  NATIVITY  GROUP  AND 

PROVINCE  OF  RESIDENCE,  CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  JUNE  1,  1930-JUNE  1    1931 


Expected  Loss  of  Employment  for  Tmmi- 
■    grant  as  P.C.  of  that  tor  All  Wage- 
Earners  tor 

British, 
Born 

United 
■    States 
.  ..Born.  - 

European 
Born 

Asiatic 
Born 

87 
129 
/  77 
100 
104 
100 
104 
.      112 
80 

94 
77 
78 
93 
79 
83 
83 
69 
72 

90 
187 
102 
152 
149 
122 
110 
113 
119 

Nova  Scotia 

58 
60 

New  Brunswick 

62 
67 
77 
90 
88 
106 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta ■ 

British  Columbia ■....■ 

Average 

99 

81 

127 

•  76 

Take,  for  example,  the  figures  for  Ontario.  On  the  basis  of  existing  occupational  distribution, 
age  and  date  of  arrival,  the  expectation  was  that  male  immigrant  wage-earners  from  the  United 
States  would  lose  some  21  p.c.  less  time  than  the  male  wage-earners  of  the  province  as  a  whole'. 
In  other  words,  they  were  21  p.c.  more  favourably  situated  from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  loss 
of  employment  than  were  male  wage-earners  generally  in  that  province.  The  European  born, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  of  less  advantageous  occupational  and  age  distribution  and  more 
recent  arrival  might  expect  on  the  average  to  suffer  almost  half  again  as  much  unemployment  as 
the  typical  wage-earner  in  the  province,  or  were  one-third  less  advantageously  situated  from  the 
standpoint  of  avoiding  loss  of  employment.  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  differences?  In 
the  fu'St  place  as  compared  with  the  European  immigrants,  the  United  States  born  on  the  average 
had  18-2  years  of  Canadian  residence  as  against  7-0  for  the  European  born  in  that  province. 
Besides,  their  occupational  risk  of  unemployment  was  over  a  third  less  than  that  of  the  Continental 
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European  wage-earner.  That  means  that  the  United  States  born  were  more  concentrated  in 
salaried  jobs  in  relatively  stable  industries  like  those  producing  or  marketing  consumers'  goods 
while  the  Europeans  to  a  greater  exent  were  attached  to  industries  like  construction  and  iron 
and  steel  manufacture,  etc.,  which  suffer  wide  fluctuations  in  activity  and /or  were  working  to  a 
greater  extent  on  a  day-to-day  or  week-to-week  basis  as  unskilled  labourers.  The  occupational 
difference  was  the  determining  one  but  on  top  of  it,  the  age  distribution  of  the  United  States-born 
wage-earners  and  of  the  male  population  generally  was  much  less  favourable  to  loss  of  employment. 
And  so  the  table  may  be  analysed.  The  position  of  the  British-born  was  intermediate  on  these 
four  counts,  and  that  of  the  Asiatics  was  exceptionally  favourable  to  steady  employment. 

"In  the  average  province  on  the  basis  of  existing  occupational  and  age  distribution  and  after 
due  allowance  is  made  for  length  of  Canadian  residence,  British  male  immigrant  wage-earners 
might  be  expected  to  lose,  on  the  average,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1  p.c.  less  time  through  un- 
employment than  wage-earners  generally  in  the  province  of  residence,  the  United  States  born 
19  p.c.  less,  the  Asiatics  24  p.c.  less  and  the  European  born  27  p.c.  more.  For  reasons  presently 
to  be  explained  the  above  figures  are  only  approximations  but  after  making  every  reasonable 
allowance  for  their  approximate  character  it  is  obvious  that  the  differences  are  both  large  and 
significant. 

There  remains  one  further  comparison — that  of  the  actual  with  the  expected.  The  data 
may  be  presented  most  conveniently  in  a  table  similar  to  the  preceding  one. 

TABLE  XCVI.— ACTUAL  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  EXPECTED  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  IMMIGRANT 

MALE  WAGE-EARNERS,  BY  NATIVITY  GROUP  AND  PROVINCE  OF  RESIDENCE, 

CANADA  AND  PROVINCES,  JUNE  1,  1930-JUNE  1,  1931 


Actual  Loss  of  Employment  for  Immigrant  Wage- 
Earners  as  Percentage  of  Expected  Loss  for 

Province 

British 
Born 

United 
States 
Born 

European 
Born 

Asiatic 
Born 

61 
90 
84 
62 
87 
69 
71 
74 
106 

103 
105 
118 

88 
103 

95 
114 
128 
132 

48 
89 
102 
104 
117 
130 
125 
127 
118 

107 

73 

77 

101 

165 

81 

Alberta                    

113 

110 

78 

109 

118 

104 

While  considerable  variation  exists  in  the  behaviour  of  the  figures  for  the  several  nativities 
as  between  the  different  provinces,  the  data  indicate  that  in  the  average  province  the  actual 
difference  between  the  loss  of  time  for  the  British  bom  and  that  for  the  population  as  a  whole 
was  only  78  p.c.  of  expectation.  With  the  Asiatics  it  was  104  p.c.  of  expectation,  with  the  United 
States  born  it  was  109  p.c.  and  with  the  European  born  118  p.c. 

Now  it  may  be  objected  that  both  the  actual  and  expected  losses  were  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
denominator  in  which  the  wage-earners  of  the  given  nativity  were  included,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  all 
wage-earners  in  the  province.  If  a  given  nativity  were  numerically  large  the  difference  between 
its  behaviour  and  that  of  workers  in  the  province  generally  would  tend  to  be  minimized  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  nativity  in  question  was  heavily  represented  in  the  population  of  the  province 
as  a  whole,  a  circumstance  which  would  tend  to  make  the  provincial  figure  conform  more  closely 
to  its  own.  Conversely,  other  things  being  equal,  the  difference  would  tend  to  be  larger  the 
smaller  the  representation  of  the  nativity  group  in  the  provincial  total.  Hence,  any  comparison 
of  the  actual  figures  of  a  given  nativity  in  one  province  with  those  in  another  province  would 
be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  varying  proportions  of  that  nativity  in  the  populations  of 
the  provinces  compared. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  the  preceding  comparison  of  the  expected  values  for  a  given 
nativity  in  two  or  more  parts  of  the  country  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  approximate  character  of  the  results.     In  that  comparison,  however,  the  error  tended  to 
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be  reduced  by  virtue  of  the  circumstance  that  although  the  expectation  was  derived  from  data 
which  individually  were  related  to  provincial  totals  of  which  they  constituted  a  part,  the  relation- 
ship from  which  the  expected  percentages  were  computed  was  an  average  relationship. 

In  comparing  the  actual  with  the  predicted  as  is  done  in  the  immediately  preceding  table, 
the  error  would  seem  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  because  while  the  actual  is  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  loss  of  employment  in  a  given  nativity  with  that  of  the  appropriate  provincial 
population  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  the  expected  is  derived  from  a  series  of  associated  nativity 
data,  three  out  of  four  of  which  are  likewise  expressed  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  the  corre- 
sponding provincial  population  is  possessed  of  the  given  characteristic  whether  it  be  occupational 
distribution  or  age  in  one  form  or  another.  In  other  words  the  actual  and  the  expected  are  derived 
from  the  same  type  of  basic  material  and  while  they  are  based  on  different  population  charac- 
teristics the  error  in  the  one  is  of  the  same  nature  and  direction  as  the  error  of  the  other  and  is 
very  likely  to  be  of  the  same'  approximate  extent  following  as  it  does  from  a  similar  mechanical 
cause.  Considerable  dependence,  therefore,  may  be  placed  on  the  latter  comparison,  remember- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  weights  given  to  the  various  independent  variables  used  in  computing  the 
predicted  values  are  average  weights  based  on  the  experience  of  the  whole  thirty -five  individual 
nativity  groups  entering  into  the  correlation. 

Deviations  of  the  actual  from  the  predicted  may  arise  from  two  sources:  first,  from  eccentric 
behaviour  of  a  given  nativity  with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  several  characteristics  included 
in  the  correlation  which  behaviour,  when  given  the  average  weight  as  measured  by  the  various 
coefficients  in  the  equation,  may  unduly  raise  or  lower  the  expected  value;  and  second,  from 
peculiarities  associated  with  the  nativity  but  not  included  in  the  correlation. 

The  only  way  to  determine  whether  the  figure  for  a  particular  nativity  shows  a  marked 
deviation  from  expectation  in  a  given  province  because  of  exceedingly  abnormal  occupational 
or  age  distribution,  date  of  arrival  or  other  distinctive  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  group,  is 
to  examine  the  figures  used  in  the  correlation  as  shown  in  Table  72.  A  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  as  to  the  differing  behaviour  of  the  figures  for  the  individual  nativities  in  the  several 
provinces  may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  The  pursuit  of  the  study  in  this  direction  is  left  to  such 
readers  as  may  be  interested. 

In  the  averages  for  the  nine  provinces,  however,  one  has  a  summary  figure  for  each  nativity 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  should  be  largely  free  from  provincial  eccentricities.  Furthermore, 
an  inspection  of  the  data  suggests  that  by  and  large  the  deviations  of  the  actual  from  the  expected 
are  in  the  main  attributable  to  causes  outside  the  equation.  Take  the  European  born,  for 
example.  They  are  chaxacterized  on  the  average  by  unusually  recent  arrival,  unusually  risky 
employment  and  unusually  favourable  age  distribution  from  the  standpoint  of  loss  of  time  through 
unemployment.  All  these  circumstances  would  tend  to  raise  the  expected  to  an  abnormally 
high  figure.  Yet  it  is  in  this  nativity  that  the  actual  shows  the  greatest  excess  over  expectation. 
Or  consider  the  Asiatics.  In  so  far  as  the  characteristics  included  in  the  equation  are  abnormal, 
their  average  length  of  Canadian  residence  was  high  and  they  were  engaged  in  occupations 
exposed  to  unusually  small  risk  of  unemployment.  These  extreme  deviations  from  average 
would  tend  to  lower  the  expected  unduly  in  so  far  as  they  distorted  the  prediction  at  all,  so  that 
the  actual  would  exceed  the  expectation;  yet  the  excess  above  expectation  was  found  to  be  lower 
than  that  for  either  of  the  other  foreign  nativities.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  figures 
for  the  British  or  United  States  born  to  account  for  the  spread  between  the  actual  and  the 
expected  values  as  obtained  by  the  equation.  Moreover,  there  were  no  gaps  in  any  of  the  vari- 
ables of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  meaningless  deviations  or  adherences  of  mechanical  origin. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  warranted  that  factors  peculiar  to  those  nativities  and  not 
included  in  the  present  correlation  accounted  for  the  British  male  immigrant  wage-earners 
suffering  materially  less  loss  of  time  than  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  lengths 
of  Canadian  residence  and  their  occupational  and  age  distributions,  while  other  and  probably 
different  extraneous  characteristics  caused  the  Asiatic  born  to  lose  slightly  more  time  than  was 
expected,  the  United  States  born  moderately  more  time  than  was  expected  and  the  European 
born  a  great  deal  more.  The  European  born  were,  of  course,  under  the  possible  handicap  of 
having  a  deficient  knowledge  of  the  official  languages  of  Canada  and  of  Canadian  customs  and 
it  may  well  have  been  that  when  it  came  to  laying  off  hands,  the  Canadian-born  employer  dis- 
criminated against  the  foreign  born  in  favour  of  the  Canadian.     The  latter  cause  may  be  a  partial 
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explanation  of  the  moderate  margin  of  loss  over  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
born.  In  other  words,  they  suffered  more  merely  because  they  were  foreign  born.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  they  were  discharged  because  relatively  fewer  were 
married  men  with  dependents  and  the  general  average  of  eflBciency  was  lower.  The  same  type 
of  reasoning  would  apply  to  the  Asiatics.  In  their  case,  however,  many  wage-earners  are  employed 
■by  persons  of  their  own  nativity.  A  minority  group  in  a  foreign  land  tends  to  care  for  its  own 
and  such  employers  would  naturally  be  loth  to  discharge  a  compatriot  especially  if  there  were 
no  alternative  employment  available  and  the  worker  were  willing  to  accept  greatly  reduced 
wages  in  order  to  retain  his  job.  This  circumstance  would  tend  to  offset  the  forces  making  for 
heavier  incidence  of  unemployment  among  the  foreign  born  in  general.  The  British  born  would 
naturally  stand  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  either  the  European  or  United  States  born 
if  it  came  to  a  question  of  reducing  staff  or  going  on  short  time.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  Old 
Country  artisan  or  clerk  were  more  thoroughly  trained  or  more  skilful  than  the  native  Canadian 
he  would  have  an  advantage  even  over  the  native  born  in  this  regard.  The  deviations  from 
expectation  thus  lend  themselves  to  plausible  explanations.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  above 
■are. by  any  means  exhaustive  or  even  the  most  important.  They  have  been  put  forward  merely 
to  indicate  the  type  of  explanation  which  must  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  fluctuations 
(40  p.c.)  which  remained  unaccounted  for  by  the  correlation. 


CHAPTER  XIII  4'>  ' 

FERTILITY,  INFANT  MORTALITY,  DEAF -MUTISM  AND  BLINDNESS 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  PEOPLES  OF  CANADA 

Natural  increase  is  a  subject  of  first  importance  in  any  study  of  population.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Canada,  where  the  population  is  composed  of  many  diverse  elements.  Immigration  brings 
new  stocivs  into  the  country.  These  stoolis  reproduce.  At  first  the  yearly  influx  of  immigrants 
may  keep  pace  with  or  exceed  the  additions  by  natural  increase.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time, 
however,  before  the  annual  number  of  births  becomes  greater  than  the  annual  increase  through 
immigration.  If  immigrant  stocks  reproduce  more  rapidly  than  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country, 
they  must  eventually  outnumber  them.  How  soon  that  condition  will  come  about  depends  on 
(1)  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  first  instance,  (2)  the  numbers  immigrating  each  year  and 
(3)  the  difference  in  the  fertility  rates.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  general  level  of  the  rates 
of  reproduction  be  high  or  low.  So  long  as  differences  in  the  rates  exist,  the  population  structure 
changes.     Such  changes  are  much  more  rapid  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  1931  Census  makes  available  for  the  first  time  complete  cross-classifications  of  females 
by  marital  condition,  race  and  age.  These  data  together  with  associated  figures  on  births  from 
the  vital  statistics  reports  permit  a  directness,  precision  and  conclusiveness  hitherto  unobtained 
in  studying  the  relation  of  race  and  fertiUty.* 

Table  73  shows  the  mean  number  of  births  by  racial  origin  of  mother  for  the  years  1930-32 
in  Canada  and  crude  rates  in  terms  of  all  women  15-44  years  of  age.  Table  74  presents  'the 
same  material  with  rates  based  on  married  females.  The  averages  for  the  three  years  centering 
on  the  census  were  taken  as  being  more  representative  than  figures  for  the  census  year  alone.  By 
this  means  it  was  possible  to  derive  rates  on  a  sample  of  some  720,000  instead  of  the  240,000-odd 
births  of  a  single  year. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  the  relative  numbers  of  children  that  the  more  important  racial 
groups  are  currently  contributing  to  the  population  of  Canada.  These  figures  have  added 
significance  when  compared  with  the  proportions  that  the  corresponding  origin  groups  as  a  whole 
constitute  of  our  total  population. 

TABLE  XCVII.— MEAN  NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS,  1930-32,  BY  BROAD  RACIAL  ORIGIN  GROUP  AND 
PERCENTAGES  BIRTHS  FORM  OF  TOTAL  BIRTHS,  AND  ORIGIN  FORMS 
OF  TOTAL  POPULATION,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 

Mean 
Annual 
Births, 
1930-32 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Births 

Proportion 

Origin 
Constitutes 

of  Total 
Population 

Total 

239,878 

97,447 
93,394 
41,888 
19,684 
19,615 
1,325 
3,406 

100-0 

40-6 
38-9 
17-5 
8-2 
8-2 
0-6 
1-4 

ino-0 

British 

61-9 
28*2 

French ' 

Foreign  European* 

17*6 

North  Western 

8-5 

South,  Eastern  and  Central 

7.5 

Asiatic 

0-8 

Indian 

'Includes  Hebrew  and  "Others" 

The  British  races  which  represented  51-9  p.c.  of  the  Canadian  population  in  1931  accounted 
for  only  40-6  p.c.  of  the  births;  the  French  with  28-2  p.c.  of  the  total  population  contributed 
38-9  p.c.  The  Anglo-Saxon  births  were  thus  some  22  p.c.  fewer  than  expectation  on  the  basis 
of  their  numerical  importance  in  the  population  as  a  whole  and  the  French  exceeded  expectation 
by  38  p.c.  oh  the  same  basis.  Save  for  the  Asiatics  who  are  numerically  the  smallest  in  the  table, 
births  for  the  other  groups  varied  much  less  from  expectation  than  did  those  of  the  dominant 
Canadian  stocks  despite  their  having  distinctly  unfavourable  sex  distribution.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  North  American  Indians. 

•See  also  1931  Census  Monograph  Fertility  of  the  Canadian  People  by  W.  R.  Tracey. 
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These  figures  reveal  much  as  to  the  prospective  racial  composition  of  the  population.  If 
the  differential  fertihties  of  the  principal  origins  in  Canada  continue  at  anything  like  the  present 
levels,  British  races  before  long  will  constitute  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority  and  other  races  a 
rapidly  increasing-  majority  of  the  Canadian  population.  Disproportionately  heavy  immigration 
of  Anglo-Saxons  from  abroad  would,  of  course,  retard  the  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of 
that  origin  while  disproportionately  heavy  emigration  (which  takes  place  at  the  ages  of  highest 
fertihty)  would  hasten  it.  Non-Anglo-Saxon  races  are  already  contributing  almost  60  p.c.  of  the 
gross  additions  to  the  Canadian  population,  by  birth.  They  are  contributing  an  even  larger 
proportion  (70-75  p.c.)*  of  the  net  natural  increase  because  their  age  distribution,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  low  mortality.  Change  in  ethnic  structure  is,  of 
course,  cumulative  and  the  rapidity  with  which  two  series  of  population  growth  diverge  increases 
with  the  passage  of  time  in  the  absence  of  offsetting  influences  such  as  immigration  or  changes 
in  differential  birth  and  mortality  rates.  On  the  present  basis  of  natural  increase,  it  will  be 
only  a  few  decades  until  the  French  are  numerically  the  largest  race  in  Canada  and  a  few 
generations  until  foreign  European  races  will  outnumber  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

•  Table  XCVIII  arranges  the  two  sets  of  fertility  rates  according  to  rank  and  gives  comparative 
figures  for  the  principal  geographical  and  linguistic  racial  groupings.  The  rates  on  the  left 
side  of  the  table  are  in  terms  of  all  women  15-44  irrespective  of  marital  condition  and  differ  from 
those  on  the  right  by  virtue  of  the  latter  being  based  on  married  women  only.  The  rates  based 
on  all  women  are  naturally  much  lower  than  those  in  terms  of  married  women  and  the  varying 
magnitudes  of  the  spreads  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  for  the  several  races  reflects  among  other 
things  differing  marital  status  which  was  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  (Chapter  III). 
•A  reasonable  estimate  for  the  decade  1931-41  is  73  P.O. 

TABLE  XCVIII —FERTILITY  RATES  IN  TERMS  OF  CD  ALL  WOMEN  15-44  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
(2)  MARRIED  WOMEN  15-44  YEARS  OF  AGE,  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  RATES, 

FOR  SPECIFIC  RACIAL  ORIGINS  AND  GROUPS  OF  RACES,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

(') 

Births  per  100 

Women 

15-14  Years 

Racial  Origin 

Births  per  100 

Married  Women 

15-44  Years 

Rates 

Index 

Rates 

Index 

10-4 

21-2 

18-6 

16-0 

15-7 

14-9 

14-8 

14-3 

■  14-1 

11-7 

11-6 

11-4 

10-4 

101 

9-9 

9-7 

9-7 

9-6 

9-4 

90 

8-8 

8-4 

7-9 

7-8 

7-6 

7-3 

6-0 

4-9 

.     .    15-21 
14-3 
-      10-5 
8,-0 

120 
10-5 

12-4 
11-3 
10-8 
9-7 

100 

204 

179 

154 

151 

143 

142 

138 

136 

113 

112 

110 

100 

97 

95 

93 

93 

92 

90 

87 

85 

81 

76 

75 

73 

70 

58 

47 

146 

138 
101 

77 

115 
101 

119 
109 
104 
93 

Total 

,18-9 

29-3 

24-0 

...  .      21-7 

100 

155 

Chinese  and  Japanese 

127 

Chinese -. ;:....... 

115 

Indian  and  Eskimo 

20-6 
20-5 
20-5 
20-0 
18-9 
17-5 
16-2 
15-5 
15-3 
14-9 
14-7 
14-3 
14-1 
13-9 
13-7 
12-3 
10-5 
9-7 

29-3 

22-2 

■       17-3 

14-3 

18-4 
17-8 

i'8-9 

.     18-4 

17-9 

16-2 

109 

108 

108 

■p        1  ■ 

German .....'...' ; : 

106 

Italian 

100 

.Volish...- 

93 

Scandinavian 

86 

Polish 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

82 

Russian 

81 

Irish 

79 

Austrian,  n.o.s —  .■." 

78 

English 

70 

Belgian 

75 

74 

Dutch 

72 

SwpHish 

Finnish 

65 

Other  British 

50 

51 

French . . , 

[rish 

155 

118 

French. 

■Foreign  European ;...'....■... 

92 

Rritinh 

British 

76 

South ,  Eastern  and> Central  European . . 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 
North  Western  European 

97 
94 

100 

97 

Latin  and  Greek 

95 

Scandinavian 

Scandinavian 

'  Includes  "Other  Asiatics.' 
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INDEX  OF  FERTILITY  IN  TERMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  (15-44), 
BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN, 
CANADA,  1931 


RACIAL  ORIGIN 


RACIAL  ORIGIN 


INDEX 
0  50  100  150 


IRISH 

SCANDINAVIAN 

ROUMANIAN 

ENGLISH 

BELGIAN 

SCOTTISH 

DUTCH 

FINNISH     - 

OTHER  BRITISH 

HEBREW 


FiQi  47;  In  tho  above  index  tKo  i-ato  for  the  total  population  is  taken  as  100;  The  Canadian  population  is  very  hetero- 
geneous in  the  matter  of  fertility.  The  effect  of  this  heterogeneity  on  the  ethnic  structure  of  the  population  will  be  cumu. 
latiye.  Between  1930  and  1932,  Anglo-Saxons  contributed  40-6  p.o.  of  the  total  additions  by  birth,  French  38-9  p.c.  and 
foreign  races  20-6  p.c.    Non-Anglo-Saxons  thus  accounted  for  nearly  60  p.c.  of  the  total. 

For  purposes  of  clarity  such  descriptive  comments  as  are  made  will  be  based  oil  the  index 
of  rates  on  married  women  as  shown  in  the  last  two  columns.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fertility 
of  married  women  of  French  origin  is  some  55  p.c.  greater  than  the  average  for  the  population 
as  a  whole  and  that  of  the  Asiatics,  18  p.c.  greater,  while  those  for  the  foreign  European  origins 
as  a  whole  are  some  8  p.c.  less  and  for  the  British  24  p.c.  less  (Fig.  47).  Those  for  the  geographical 
and  Ubguistie  groups  range  from  0  to  14  p.c.  below  the  general  average.  The  differences  may  be 
even  more  easily  appreciated  when  the  index  is  adjusted  so  that  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
is  taken  as  100.     The  figures  s6  arranged  with  that  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  base  ar6  as  follows: — 

TABLE  XCIX.-INDEX  OF  FERTILITY  OF  MARRIED   WOMEN  15-44  YEARS  OF  AGE,  IN  TERJIS   OF 

BRITISH  RATE,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING 

OF  RACIAL  ORIGINS;  CANADA,  1031 


Racial  Origin  Group 


French 

Asiatic ■.■.,..■ 

Foreign  European 

British 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European. 
North  Western  European 

Slavic ..;....;..; '.  . ; 

Germanic ' 

Latin  and  Greek 

Scandinavian. : 


Index 


205 
155 
121 
100 
129 
124 
132 
129 
125 
113 


42397— 14i 
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A  glance  at  the  above  indices  can  not  fail  to  iinpress  one  with  the  tremendous  heterogeneity 
of  our  Canadian  population  in  the  matter  of  fertility.  French  married  women  are  more  than  i 
twice  as  fertile  as  the  British;  Asiatics  half  again  more  fertile  than  the  British,  and  foreign  European 
races  as  a  group  about  one-fifth  more  so.  The  foreign  European  groups  of  origins  show  fertility 
rates  from  24  to  32  p.c.  higher  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians where  the  difference  is  only  13  p.c.  Of  all  peoples  the  Scandinavians  conform  most 
closely  to  the  general  level  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Correlation  between  Fertility  and  Related  Variables. — In  the  above  discussion  and 
in  the  related  tables  no  account  was  taken  of  differences  in  age  distribution.  Generally  speaking, 
young  married  women  are  considerably  more  likely  to  give  birth  to  children  than  women  in  the 
later  years  of  the  child-bearing  period.  Consequently,  the  differences  in  fertility  rates  are  in  a 
measure  the  results  of  differing  age  distributions  of  the  married  women  in  the  respective  origins. 
Obviously  the  latter  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  explanation  of  those  differences.  A 
multitude  of  other  more  or  less  extraneous  factors  must  also  be  considered.  Many  of  such 
possible  influences  are  not  subject  to  statistical  measurement  and  many  others  can  not  be  expressed 
in  statistical  form  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a  correlation.  Consequently,  in  attempting  to  discover 
and  evaluate  the  influence  of  associated  variables,  one's  choice  necessarily  is  subject  to  definite 
limitations. 

In  the  present  study  five  such  series  were  selected  including  age.  Separate  figures  were 
computed  for  seventeen  white  races  in  the  five  provinces  from  Ontario  west,  making  a  total 
sample  of  eighty-four  cases.  The  Russians  in  British  Columbia  were  omitted  because  they  are 
largely  Doukhobors  with  a  distinctive  culture  of  their  own.  The  French  were  not  included  since 
it  was  found  in  a  preliminary  correlation  based  on  figures  for  all  provinces  combined  that  their 
exceedingly  large  proportion  North  American-born  introduced  an  extreme  variant  into  the  cor- 
relation which  reduced  its  reliabiUty.  Figures  for  the  province  of  Quebec  were  not  used  because 
of  the  relatively  small  representation  of  many  of  the  individual  non-French  races  in  that  province 
which  seriously  affected  the  reliability  of  fertility  and  other  rates  based  thereon.  The  Mari times 
were  excluded  for  similar  reasons. 

For  the  first  independent  variable,  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the  age  distribution  of  all 
women  15-44  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  high  fertiUty  was  worked  out  for  each  of  the 
seventeen  racial  groups  in  each  of  the  five  provinces.  The  basis  of  comparison  was  the  age 
distribution  of  the  female  population  of  Canada  as  a  whole — the  standard  million.  The  second 
independent  was  the  percentage  of  women  15-44  in  each  origin  married;  the  third  was  the 
proportion  of  the  race  North  American-born  (Canada  and  the  United  States)  which  had  been 
previously  used  as  a  crude  index  of  length  of  .Canadian  residence;  the  fourth  was  the  percentage 
of  females  (20  years  and  over)  urban,, and  the  fifth  the  percentage  of  the  race  (10  years  and  over) 
illiterate. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  worked  out  to  K  =  -65  ±  -0303.  The  coefficient  though 
only  moderate  in  size  is  very  reliable  being  more  than  twenty-one  times  the  probable  error.  That 
it  was  not  higher  is  significant,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  basis  of  three  of  the  indejjen- 
dent  variables  included  in  the  present  analysis  a  coefficient  of  R  =  -88  +  -05  was  obtained 
from  a  similar  computation  using  1926  data  for  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  a  whole.  The  princi|)al 
difference  in  the  two  cases  seems  to  be  that 'the  one  was  derived  from  a  composite  study  of  a 
relatively  homogeneous  social  and  economic  area,  all  major  sections  of  which  tended  to  be  subject 
to  much  the  same  general  economic  forces  affecting  its  prosperity.  Moreover,  the  population 
in  the  area  was  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  uniform  economic  stratification  and  occupational 
distribution.  In  the  present  correlation,  two  quite  different  areas  are  introduced,  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia,  where  the  industrial  structures  and  consequently  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  population  differs  radically  from  that  on  the  Prairies  and  where  the  figures  on  unemployment 
indicate  that  in  the  one  instance  the  depression  was  felt  much  less  severely  and  in  the  other 
considerably  more  so  than  in  the  Prairie  region.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  war- 
ranted that  these  and  allied  causes  accounted  for  at  least  a  major  portion  of  the  difference  between 
the  coefficient  of  -88  and  -65.  It  may  also  be  that  the  separate  treatment  of  the  five  provinces 
introduced  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  religious  heterogeneity  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  races 
like  the  German  and  Dutch,  but  if  such  be  so  the  fact  that  it  could  have  obtained  for  only  a 
very  few  origins  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  relatively  unimportant  factor  in  the  differ- 
ence.    The  same  conclusion  seems  warranted  as  to  the  possibility  of  greater  racial  heterogeneity 
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as  between  the  provincial  samples  of  the  same  "census"  race.  If  these  assumptions  be  correct  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  differences  in  economic  and  physical  environment,  occupational  distri- 
bution and  the  like  were  about  four-fifths  as  important  in  explaining  differences  in  fertility  as 
were  the  five  independents  combined,  in  the  1931  correlation.  The  square  of  the  coefficients 
indicates  that  in  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  environment  77  p.c.  of  the  differences  in  fertility 
were  associated  with  the  selected  independent  variables;  in  the  more  heterogeneous  environment 
included  in  the  present  correlation  the  same  and  one  additional  variable  combined  accounted  for 
only  42  p.c.  of  the  differences.*  The  spread  was  35  p.c.  Such  circumstances  then  appear  to 
have  an  effect  on  fertility  somewhat  greater  than  all  residual  factors  put  together  and  materially 
greater  than  any  individual  factor  included  in  the  correlation. 

This  finding  is  not  at  variance  with  the  results  of  other  studies  on  fertility.  Regional  investi- 
gations  have  shown  that  fertility  tends  to  be  higher  among  persons  in  the  lower  economic  strata 
and  in  certain  well  defined  occupations  than  in  others  and  that  straitened  economic  circum- 
stances greatly  reduce  not  only  the  marriage  rate  but  the  births  to  married  women  especially 
in  the  middle  and  upper  economic  classes  of  society.  In  a  large  area  differing  radically  in 
industrial  and  social  organization  and  in  sensitiveness  to  depression  conditions  it  is  not  surprising 
therefore,  to  find  such  differences  assuming  a  place  of  major  causal  significance  in  the  variation 
in  fertility  of  the  several  origins  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  seems  abundantlj 
clear  that  the  environment  of  the  individual  and  particularly  the  economic  and  social  environment 
exerts  a  marked  influence  on  fertility. 

All  this  detracts  in  no  way  from  the  importance  of  the  relationships  emerging  from  the 
correlation  itself.  Its  reUability  has  already  been  commented  upon.  The  basic  data  appear  in 
Table  75.    The  regression  equation  emerging  therefrom  was  as  follows: — 

Xi  =  -7629  X,  -  -1057  X,  -F'  -1519  X,  -  -4666  X.  +  -0331  X,  -  36-0375 

where  Xi  =  average  number  of  children  born  1930-32  per  one  hundred  married  females  (15-44) 
of  the  several  racial  groups; 

Xj  =  index  of  favourableness  to  fertihty  of  age  distribution  of  women  (15-44)  in  the 
several  racial  groups; 

Xa  =  percentage  of  women  (15-44)  married; 

Xt  =  percentage  of  racial  group  North  American-born — an  index  of  length  of  residence; 

Xs  =  percentage  of  females  (20  and  over)  urban; 

Xo  =  percentage  of  racial  group  illiterate. 

From  the  equation  it  is  seen  that  an  increase  of  one  point  in  the  degree  of  favourableness  of 
age  distribution  (X2)  on' the  average  raises  the  expected  fertiUty  by  -7629  of  1  p.c.  An  increase 
of  1  p.c.  in  the  proportion  of  females  (15-44)  married,  lowers  the  expected  fertihty  by  -1057  of 
1  p.c.  Similarly  an  increase  in  the  percentage  North  American-born  raises  the  expectation,  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  females  urban  lowers  it  and  increased  illiteracy  in  turn  raises  it 
again. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  favourable  age  distribution  and  high  illiteracy  are  positively  related  to 
high  fertility.  Which  way  the  causal  connection  works  as  between  illiteracy  and  fertility  is  more 
difficult  to  determine.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  illiteracy  is  a  contributory  cause  of  fertility  and 
it  seems  equally  logical  that  high  fertility  may  in  turn  contribute  to  illiteracy.  However  that 
may  be,  the  association  between  the  two  is  clear. 

Stocks  showing  a  preference  for  urban  life  normally  have  lower  birth  rates  than  the  more 
rural.  As  a  matter  of  fact  collateral  studies  have  confirmed  the  inference  from  the  present 
correlation  that  urban  residence  is  less  favourable  to  high  fertility  than  rural.  In  the  city  the 
child  is  a  far-greater  economic  liability  than  in  the  country.  Indeed,  on  the  farm  he  may  become 
an  economic  asset  at  a  very  early  age.  Furthermore,  in  centres  of  population,  information  as  to 
means  of  controlling  the  size  of  the  family  might  be  expected  to  be  more  widely  disseminated  and 
the  means  are  at  hand.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  urban 
residence  per  se  is  less  favourable  to  high  fertility  than  is  rural. 


*  The  referonco,  of  course,  ia  to  the  variability— the  squares  of  the  differences. 
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That  fertility  should  increase  with  the  percentage  of  the  racial  group  North  American-born 
is  less  easily  reconciled. with  common  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  percentage  of  the  race  North 
American-born  was  used  here  and  in  former  correlations  as  the  best  available  crude  index  of 
length  of  residence  of  a  racial  group  on  this  continent.  A  large  percentage  characterizes  a  group 
where  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  generations  of  descendants  of  early  immigrants  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  that  race  in  the  country.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  earher  the  original  immigrants  came  and  the  smaller  the  recent  immigration,  the  larger  will 
be  the  percentage  North  American-born  and  the  longer  the  average  length  of  North  American 
residence  of  the  racial  group.  But  other  things  are  not  entirely  equal,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  chapter.  There  are  differences  in  fertility  as  between  the  different  origins  and  high 
fertility  in  itself  would  tend  to  raise  the  proportion  of  a  racial  group  born  on  this  continent. 
'Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  this  factor  is  not  adequate  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
percentage  North  American-born  as  an  index  of  length  of  residence,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
logical  manner  in  which  it  entered  into  the  correlations  on  intermarriage  in  Chapter  VII.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  presence  of  a  fertility  component  in  the  index  assumes  added 
importance  when  the  correlation  is  with  fertility  itself. 

The  equation  then  does  not  provs  but  it  suggests  that  the  birth  rate  of  immigrant  people 
normally  goes  up  rather  than  down  in  the  second  and  in  some  cases  possibly  in  the  third  generation 
of  Canadian  residence.  The  word  "normally"  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  statement  is  appli- 
■  cable  to  most  immigrant  stocks.  The  generalization  is  applied  expUcitly  to  immigrant  stocks, 
because  all  of  the  groups  examined  have  been  augmented  by  large  additions  through  immigration 
in  the  past  twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  The  presumed  tendency  towards  higher  birth  rates  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  second  generation  because  the  percentage  of  most  non-British  and  non-French 
resident  in  Canada,  and  more  particularly  in  Western  Canada,  for  three  or  more  generations,  is 
small.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  analysis  is  pursued  further  by  the  method  of  partial  and  multiple  correlation  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  use  of  the  proportion  North  American-born  as  an  index  of  length  of  residence  is  not 
vitiated  by  a  transient  abnormaUty  in  sex  distribution. 

An  impetus  to  the  birth  rate  following  immigration  to  a  new  country  is  not  without  historical 
precedent.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Canada  is  more  favourable  to  large  families  than  are 
the  countries  of  Europe  from  which  ,many  of  our  immigrants  come.  Brior  to  1931  at  least,  the 
pressure  of  population  on  natural  resources  was  certainly  not  so  great;  indeed  in  rural  districts 
the  child  is  an  asset.  This  is  especially  so  in  a  growing  country  where  agricultural  labour  is  both 
scarce  and  expensive.  A  stimulus  to  the  birth  rate  would  also  occur  wherever  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  Uving  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increased  earnings.  With  some  origins  and  perhaps 
with  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  persons  in  all  origins,  the  potential  rise  in  the  standard  of  ■ 
life  associated  with  immigration  to  this  country  was  realized;  for  others  the  alternative  of  increased 
birth  rates  and  larger  families  appears  to  have  been  chosen.  Such  at  any  rate  would  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  positive  relationship  between  high  fertility  and  a  large  percentage 
North  American-born,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  measure  of  length  of  residence  on  the 
continent. 

Thus  far  the  findings  closely  coincide  with  those  in  the  previous  correlation  based  on  1926 
figures  for  the  Prairie  Provinces.  But  in  the  present  equation  there  is  a  new  variable,  the 
percentage  of  females  15-44  married.  It  will  be  recaUed  that  in  the  correlation  on  conjugal 
<;ondition  in  Chapter  III  a  similar  percentage  appeared,  only  it  was  for  the  unmarried  males. 
The  association  appearing  there  was  that  between  a  high  percentage  of  males  unmarried  and  a 
:high  percentage  of  females  unmarried,  and  the  suggested  explanation  of  this  association  was 
■the  presence  of  secondary  economic  causes  affecting  both  alike,  prosperity  reducing  the  proportions 
:in  both  cases  by  making  more  marriages  economically  possible  and  vice  versa.  In  the  present 
•case  use  has  been  made  of  the  proportions  married  and  the  suggested  interpretation  is  just  the 
•converse. 

Other  things  being  equal  (i.e.,  apart  from  differences  in  age,  sex,  rural-urban  distribution, 
llength  of  residence  and  ilhteracy),  a  large  proportion  of  females  married,  or  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted, relative  prosperity,  appears  to  be  associated  with  a  low  birth  rate  and  a  small  percentage 
•of  females  married  with  a  high  bu'th  rate.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  seems  logical  to  assume,  that  the 
:first  years  of  the  depression  were  felt  less  severely  by  the  salaried  and  professional  and  allied  classes 
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because  of  their  stronger  economic  position  and  the  conditions  of  their  employment,  the  marriage 
rate  in  racial  origins  with  large  proportions  of  persons  in  such  occupations  would  not  be  so  seriously 
affected  as  would  that  in  origins  including  disproportionate  numbers  of  day  labourers  and  other 
workers  in  more  exposed  occupations*.  Now  it  is  the  former  class  which  is  most  Ukely  to  have  a 
low  birth  rate  and,  other  things  being  equal,  an  origin  where  that  type  of  person  was  heavily 
represented  might  be  expected  to  have  a  large  proportion  married  and  a  low  birth  rate  under 
conditions  existing  at  and  preceding  the  last  census.  Conversely,  in  an  origin  in  which  economic 
classes  at  the  opposite  extreme  were  particularly  prominent  one  would  look  for  low  proportions 
married  and  high  fertiUty.  Only  in  some  such  terms  can  the  inverse  association  between  the 
percentages  married  and  fertility  be  explained  if  the  proportion  married  be  considered  as  of 
primarily  economic  significance  in  the  present  correlation.  It  may  well  be  that  that  aspect  is 
not  the  dominant  one  in  its  association  with  fertUity  and  the  meaning  may  simply  be  that  in 
any  origin  group  the  females  who  are  most  interested  in  raising  a  family  get  married  first.  The 
point,  however,  is  not  important  because  the  influence  of  this  factor  in  the  prediction  is  of 
relatively  small  weight. 

When  the  standard  deviations  of  the  five  independent  variables  are  substituted  in  the  regres- 
sion equation  as  in  previous  instances  the  relative  weights  of  the  variables  in  the  prediction 
equation  are  found  to  be  as  follows: — 

RELATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FIVE  VARIABLES  IN  THE  PREDICTION 


Variable 

Weight     . 

100 

Xb  (percentage  urban) 

86 

X«  (perccntago  North  American-born) •, 

62 

19 

4 

The  above  figures  are  graphically  presented  in  Fig.  48. 


CORRELATION  ON  FERTILITY  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  (15-44), 

BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN, 

CANADA,  1931 

P.O.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  BY  CORRELATION 

INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 

RELATIVE  W/EIGHTS  OF  INDEPENDENTS 
IN  THE  PREDICTION               ' 

3 

AGE 

P.O.    URBAN 

P.C.  NORTH  AMERICAN 
BORN 

P.C.  OF  FEMALES 

MARRIED 

P.C.    ILLITERATE 

■ 

Fia.  48.  Of  the  five  independent  variables,  differences  in  age  distribution  are  most  important  in  accounting  for  fiuctua- 
tions  in  the  crude  fertility  rates.  Urban  residence  is  unfavourable  to  high  fertility,  long  Canadian  residence  (on  the  part 
of  immigrant  stocks)  seems  to  favour  high  rates;  illiteracy  is  unimportant.  The  five  variables  combined  account  for  only 
42  p.c.  of  the  variability  in  fertility  as  between  the  several  origins.  Environmental,  occupational,  religious  and  certain 
other  causes  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  race  are  more  important  than  the  combined  influence  of  the  five  indepen- 
dents included  in  the  correlation  in  contributing  to  differences  in  fertility  as  measured  by  the  number  of  births  to  married 
mothers  between  the  ages  15  and  44. 


•  This  is  substantially  the  argument  advanced  in  discussing  the  correlation  on  conjugal  condition  in  Chap.  III. 
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Age,  rural-urban  distribution  and  percentage  North  American-born  are  the  determining 
factors  in  descending  order  of  importance.  An  interesting  circumstance  is  the  relative  unimport- 
ance of  illiteracy!  In  the  1926  correlation  for  the  Prairie  Provinces  it  was  a  determining  factor. 
It  is  only  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  with  the  ageing  of  the  population,  especially  the  immigrant 
population,  Eliteracy  should  decline  since,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  X,  it  is  concentrated  in  the 
upper  age  categories  of  the  foreign  born  and  as  the  population  ages  and  the  proportion  of  the 
Canadian  born  increases,  fewer  and  fewer  married  women  of  child-bearing  age  are  iUiterate.  That 
applies  to  all  races.  The  inclusion  of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  also  would  tend  to  reduce  its 
importance  and  to  this  should  be  added  the  existence  of  a  definite  negative  relationship  between 
the  percentages  married  and  the  percentages  ilUterate  appearing  in  the  correlation  table.  Part 
of  the  weight  given  to  illiteracy  in  the  earlier  equation  was  transferred  to  conjugal  condition  in 
the  present  ohe. 

I  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  mechanical  work  involved  and  the  importance  of  factors  not 
included  in  the  equation  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  work  out  the  prediction  for  the  whole  eighty- 
four  cases  in  the  correlation.*  A  sample  was  taken,  however,  from  the  data  of  Ontario,  Saskat- 
chewan and  British  Columbia,  Ontario  being  the  most  highly  industrialized  of  the  five  provinces, 
Saskatchewan  being  the  typically  agricultural  province  of  the  Prairie  region  and  British  Columbia 
having  an  occupational  and  industrial  structure  quite  different  from  either  of  the  other  two.  The 
predicted  values  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  prediction  equation  and  the  actual  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  predicted  in  each  case.  The  results  are  arranged  in  convenient  form  in 
the  following  table: — 


TABLE  C. 


-\CTU.A.L  FERTILITY  RATES  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  EXPECTED,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN, 
IN  SPECIFIED  PROVINCES,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


English 

.Irish 

'Scottish 

Czech  and  Slovak. . . 

Dutch 

'.German 

Hungarian.. \ 

Polish 

^Roumanian 

'Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 

^-        .     ■       Average 


Actual  as  P.C.  of  Predicted 


Ontario 


95 
86 
92 
86 
61 
83 
102 
100 
78 
95 
101 


Saskat- 
chewan 


107 
86 
95 
133 
107 
136 
129 
86 
87 
111 
124 


British 
Columbia 


134 
75 
97 
93 

103 
90 

115 
78 
55 

106 

113 

96 


.'f '--i^;oti,J^•  ■■ 


As  was  intimated  in!%'Similar  analysis  earlier  in  this  monograph,  deviations  from  expectation 
must  arise  from  one  of  two  types  of  causes:  first,  eccentric  behaviour  of  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
depeiident  variables  which  may  raise  or  lower  the  expectation  unduly,  or  second,  conditions  and 

.  influences  extraneous  to  the  correlation  itself. 

An  examination  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  the  average  behaviour  is  for  the  actual  birth 

..rate  to  be  materially  below  expectation  in  Ontario,  to  be  appreciably  above  in  Saskatchewan 
and  moderately  below  in  British  Columbia.  What  is  true  on  the  average  is  true  of  the  majority 
of  races  as  the  figures  stand.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  deviation  from  typical  behaviour  occurs 
the  explanation  is  -within  the  correlation  itself.  For  example,  the  abnormally  high  figure  for  the 
Enghsh  in  British  Columbia  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormally  low  proportion  North 
American-born  which  unduly  lowers  the  expectation  and  causes  an  excessive  distortion  of  the 
actual  from  the  expected.  With  the  Irish  the  prediction  was  too  large  in  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan because  of  a  distinctly  smaller  percentage  urban  in  that  province  than  in  any  of  the 
other  five.    Precisely  the  same  circumstance  accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  Scottish  to  conform 


*  The  prediction  was  subsequently  completed  for  all  provinces  and  the  accuracy  of  the  correlation  proven. 
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exactly  to  type.  With  the  Polish  a  number  of  eccentricities  occurred.  In  the  case  of  the 
Roumanians  the  unusually  low  figure  for  British  Columbia  seems  to  be  in  part  the  result  of  high 
expectation  because  of  abnormally  favourable  age  distribution  and  high  urban  concentration 
as  compared  with  that  of  persons  of  the.  same  origin  in  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario. 

It  is  not  the  exceptional  oases,  however,  that  are  important;  it  is  the  average  behaviour 
and  this  leads  to  the  question  as  to  why  after  allowance  is  made  for  differences  in  age,  conjugal 
condition,  length  of  residence,  rural-urban  distribution  and  illiteracy,  conditions  in  Ontario 
appear  to  be  quite  unfavourable  to  high  fertility,  conditions  in  Saskatchewan  favourable  and 
those  in  British  Columbia  intermediate. 

No  categorical  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  explanation 
of  the  differences  is  to  be  sought  in  those  environmental  factors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion on  the  reasons  for  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  coefficient  based  on  a  homogeneous 
unit  like  the  Prairie  Region  treated  as  a  whole  and  that  derived  from  data  on  individual  provinces 
including  two  mth  industrial  and  economic  structures  radically  different  from  that  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  relative  intensity  of  the  weight  of  the  depression  in  the  several  provinces  does  not 
seem  to  be  reflected  in  these  residuals.  It  was,  of  course,  taken  care  of  within  the  correlation 
if  the  suggested  interpretation  be  correct.  Occupational  differences  seem  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
avenue  of  exploration.  For  example,  the  unusual  importance  of  agriculture  in  Saskatchewan 
would  seem  to  be  highly  favourable  to  high  fertility.  \¥hile  it  is  true  that  many  of  foreign 
extraction  in  Ontario— particularly  of  the  more  recent  arrivals— are  in  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
especially  imskilled  occupations  where  relatively  high  fertility  is  expected  as  compared  with  that 
in  "white  collar"  occupations,  not  nearly  so  high  fertility  would  be  expected  even  among  those 
industrial  classes  as  among  agriculturists.  And  besides,  there  had  been  considerable  population 
movement  both  from  the  Maritimes  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the 
preceding  decade  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  persons  who  were  able  and  willing  to  move 
such  long  distances  to  improve  their  economic  position  would  be  largely  of  the  low  fertility 
classes.  The  same  would  apply  to  British  Columbia.  A  very  marked  migration  from  the 
Prairies  to  the  West  Coast  occurred  during  the  inter-censal  period  and  if  it  conformed  at  all 
closely  in  structure  to  that  which  has  been  going  on  for  decades  it  also  contained  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  low  fertility  classes.  Of  course,  it  is  known  that  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
single  males  have  sought  the  milder  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  but  that  is  not  the  type  of 
migration  that  is  here  under  discussion.  The  fertility  rates  in  this  correlation  are.  in  terms  of 
married  women  and  where  married  couples  migrate  from  one  section  of  Canada  to  another, 
whether  it  be  to  better  their  economic  position  or  to  seek  more  pleasant  surroundings,  such 
couples  are  likely  to  be  of  a  class  whose  fertiUty  is  lower  than  that  prevaihng  among  their  jjarent 
stock  in  the  province  from  which  migration  took  place.  Besides,  quite  apart  from  the  possible 
importance  of  population  movements  in  explaining  these  figures,  it  still  remains  that  British 
Columbia  is  much  less  agricultural  than  Saskatchewan  and  its  industrial  and  occupational  struc- 
ture differs  in  many  other  respects. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  pursuing  of  the  explanation  of  these  environmental  (and  cultural) 
differences  further  nor  of  a  discussion  of  their  probable  relation  to  fertility  in  the  several  provinces. 
The  point  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  marked  differences  do  occur  apart  altogether  from  racial 
origin  and  the  five  variables  included  in  the  correlation. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  religion.  That  this  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
accounting  for  differences  in  fertility  is  beyond  question.  The  conclusion  is  reached  in  Chapter 
XV  that  rehgion  is  largely  a  matter  of  racial  background  and  while  the  influence  may  have  been 
reflected  to  some  small  extent  in  one  or  two  of  the  independent  variables  included  in  the  present 
analysis,  its  real  effect  is  combined  with  that  of  other  factors  in  the  large 'residuum  outside  the 
present  regression. 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  another  important  section  of  vital  statistics,  that  of  infant 
mortality.  Since  1926,  the  records  for  Quebec  have  been  collected  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
those  for  the  other  provinces  formerly  included  in  the  Registration  Area  so  that  the  figures  on 
births  and  deaths  for  1931  and  the  crude  infant  mortality  rates  derived  therefrom  apply  to  the 
whole  of  Canada  (Tables  76  and  CI). 
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All  births,  including  illegitimate,  are  included  in  the  present  tabulations.  The  alternative 
of  expressing  deaths  in  terms  of  legitimate  births  only,  tends  to  over-state  the  infant  mortality 
rate  and  might  introduce  a  sUght  bias  against  those  origins  which  had  larger  percentages  of  children 
born  to  unmarried  mothers.  Since  the  racial  origin  of  father  is  not  recorded  for  births  to  un- 
married mothers,  in  cases  of  illegitimate  birth  the  child  was  assigned  to  the  same  racial  origin 
as  the  mother.  The  common  denominator  for  a  given  origin,  therefore,  includes  fathers  of  that 
origin  for  legitimate  births  and  mothers  for  illegitimate.  A  sHght  error  is  doubtless  involved  in 
following  this  procedure,  but  the  rates  so  obtained  are  considered  appreciably  more  accurate 
than  those  which  would  have  been  secured  by  the  alternative  method  of  neglecting  illegitimacy. 
The  usual  practice  has  been  followed  in  computing  the  infant  mortality  rates,  viz.,  that 
of  expressing  the  numberof  deaths  of  infants  under  twelve  months  in  a  given  calendar  year  as  a 
percentage  of  the  number  of  births  in  the  same  year.  In  doing  that,  however,  certain  assumptions 
are  made  which  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  First,  a  large  percentage  of  infant  deaths  occurring 
in  the  given  year  consists  of  those  who  have  been  born  some  time  during  the  previous  twelve 
months.  For  instance,  of  the  20,360  infants  less  than  1  year  of  age  who  died  in  1931  perhaps 
half  were  born  in  1930,  yet  the  total  infant  deaths  in  193i  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  births  in  that  calendar  year.  The  assumption  underlying  this  procedure  is  that  no  great 
error  appears  in  the  infant  mortality  rates  as  a  result  of  using  the  1931  figures  of  births  as  a  basis 
■ivith  which  to  compare  the  deaths  in  that  period.  A  shght  error  is  involved,  of  course,  and  it 
might  assume  considerable  dimensions  if,  for  some  reason,  the  birth  rate  was  very  much  higher 
or  lower  in  the  later  year,.  Under  normal  conditions,  however,  the  error  is  negligible,  and  as  the 
above  is-the  most  practical  method  of  securing  ?,  rate  it  is  usually  followed.* 

The  second  assumption  is  that  as  many  children  under  1  year  of  age  came  into  the  Dominion 
as  left  it  in  the  period  examined.  The  influence  of  any  probable  difference  between  the  number 
of  infants  under  1  year  emigrating  and  immigrating  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  but  slight. 
So  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  correct  to  follow  the  universal  procedure  and  to  say  that  approxi- 
mately 8-47  out  of  every  100  babies  born  in  Canada  die  before  living  twelve  months. 

Rates  for  specific  origins  are  ranked  according  to  size  in  Table  76,  and  assembled  in  geo- 
graphical and  linguistic  groups  in  Table  CI.  The  French  are  assigned  a  class  to  themselves  for 
their  rate  (11-39)  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  for  the  average  North  Western  European  race 
and  two-fifths  higher  than  that  for  the  average  South  Eastern  European.  Deaths  of  infants 
of  French  origin  constituted  more  than  half  the  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  in  Canada  in 
1931,  while  births  to  French  parents  represented  only  38-4  p.c.  of  all  births  in  the  same  year. 
The  accuracy  of  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  case  of  this  origin  is  not  open  to  question  because 
of  any  inadequacy  of  the  sample.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  that  for  the  Bulgarians  who  are 
at  the  other  end  of  the  list.  Only  60  children  were  born  to  Bulgarian  parents  in  1931  and  only 
1  died  yielding  an  abnormally  low  rate  of  1-67  p.c.  This  figure  compares  with  6-02  for  legiti- 
mate births  in  the  Registration  Area  in  1925  and  is  obviously  quite  unrepresentative. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  tables,  it  is  seen  that  a  deplorably  wide 
variation  still  exists.  Over  10  in  100  children  born  died  before  reaching  the  age  of 
1  year  in  the  case  of  six  origins,  viz.,  the  Indian  (16-81),  Hindu  (12-00),  Negro  (11-47),  French, 
(11-39),  Austrian  (11-00)  and  Yugoslavic  (10-39).  Less  than  6  died  for  a  dozen  races  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  list.  The  rate  for  the  average  North  Western  European  origin  (excluding 
the  French)  was  5-38  as  against  8-03  for  the  average  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  and 
8  -  32  for  the  Asiatics.  Though  the  average  rate  is  high  for  the  latter  group,  certain  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples  seem  to  have  been  fairly  successful  in  reducing  infant  deaths,  notably  the  Japanese  (5-93) 
and  the  Syrians  (6 :60).  Even  the  figure  for  the  Chinese  (7-35)  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europeans. 

The  highest  figure  in  the  North  Western  European  group  (excluding  the  French)  is  smaller 
than  the  lowest  in  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European,  the  unreliable  figure  for  the 
Bulgarians  excepted. 

The  averages  for  the  hnguistic  groups  rank  in  much  the  same  order  as  in  1925  when  data 
for  the  Registration  Area  and  legitimate  births  only  were  used.  The  Scandinavians  are  lowest 
with  an  average  of  5-52,  the  British  next  wth  5-68.  The  Germanic  group  foUows  closely  with 
an  average  of  5-77.    A  considerable  jump  then  occurs  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  average  of  7-79 

TcLiadian  Egures  show  that  more  than  three-quarters  ot  the  deaths  of  infants  wore  among  children  born  in  the  same 
calendar  year. 
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and  the  Slavic  (8-07).  As  was  stated  previously  the  French  with  11-39  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. As  has  already  been  inferred,  there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  the  rates  for  individual 
races  included  in  the  Scandinavian,  British  and  Germanic  categories;  similarly  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  and  'Slavic  groups.  The  situation  in  its  broader  outlines,  however,  is  as  depicted 
above. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  relatively  few  years  since  data  for  all  Canada  have  become 
available  (1926)  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  generalizations  regarding  the  trend  of  infant  mortality 
rates  for  the  individual  stocks  but  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  infant  mortality 
and  certain  associated  phenomena  throws  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  the  subject  indirectly, 
as  well  as  suggests  certain  causal  connections. 

TABLE  CI.-INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  PER  100  LIVE  BIRTHS,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 
LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  R.VCIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

Infant 

Mortality 

Rate 

Racial  Origin 

Infant 

Mortality 

Rate 

North  WeBiern  European 

5 -88 
6-63 
6-49 
6-20 
5-92 
5-58 
5-54 
5-42 
5-32 
510 
500 
4-91 
.2:40 

8-OS 
11-00 
10-39 
9-78 
9-39 
8-90 
8-89 
7-89 
7-63 
7-23 
6-83 
6-76 
1-67 

8-SS^ 
12-00 
9-84 
7-35 
6-50 
5-93 

Jiritish. 

S-68 
6-49 
6-92 
6-32 
5-00 
11-39 

Icelandic 

English.... 

■  English 

Scottish 

Irish 

Welsh                                                ■ 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Scottish 

s-se 

6-63 
5-42 
510 
4-91 

Welsh 

Norwegian .' 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

S-77 
6-20 
558 
5-64 

Yugoslavic 

Hungarian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Ukrainian 

7-79 
8-90 
7-63 
6-83 

Russian 

Greek 

Italian 

Italian 

Finnish 

Austrian 

11-00 

Asiatic 

10-39 
9-39 
8-89 
7-89 
7-23 
1-67 

Hindu 

Polish                                 

Chinese 

Japanese. .'. 

'  Unrepresentative;  if  properly  weighted,  figures  would  be  considerably  lower. 


Correlation  between  Infant  Mortality,  Fertility,  Illiteracy  and  Percentage  Urban. — 

From  a  number  of  possible  independent  variables,  three  were  selected  as  likely  to  be  quite  closely 
associated  with  infant  mortahty,  viz.,  fertility,  illiteracy  and  rural-urban  distribution.  Mean 
births,  1930-32,  per  hundred  married  females  (15-44)  at  the  date  of  the  census  served  as  a  measure 
of  fertility.  The  percentage  of  the  race  illiterate  and  the  percentage  of  the  race  urban  were  taken 
as  the  other  variables.  A  multiple  coefficient  of  correlation  of  R  =  -86  was  obtained  which 
implies  that  the  three  factors  mentioned  accounted  for  about  74  p.c.  of  the  variabiUty  in  the 
infant  mortality  rates  as  between  the  different  origins.  The  nature  of  the  relationships  is  seen  from 
the  following  regression  equation : — 

Xi  =  -2274  Xj  -I-  -2236  Xa  -  -0031  X  4  +  2-3362 
where  Xi  =  infant  mortality  rate  1931; 

X2  =  mean  births  1930-32  per  one  hundred  married  women  (15-44); 
Xj  =  percentage  of  race  illiterate; 
Xj  =  percentage  of  race  urban. 
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Its  meaning  is  easily  understood.  An  increase  of  one  point  in  the  birth  rate  raises  the 
expected  infant  mortality  rate  by  -2274  points;  an  increase  of  1  p.c.  in  illiteracy  raises  it  -2236 
points,  and  an  increase  of  the  same  amount  in  the  percentage  urban  lowers  it  •  0031  points.  When 
other  factors  are  held  constant,  there  is  a  strong  positive  association  between  infant  mortality, 
fertihty  and  illiteracy  and  a  negative  association  between  infant  mortahty  and  urban  residence. 

The  correlation  itself,  of  course,  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relationships.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  presume  a  causal  connection  between  fertility  and  infant  mortality. 
The  same  appUes  to  illiteracy  especially  when  one  recalls  that,  as  a  rule,  a  high  degree  of  illiteracy 
is  usually  associated  with  low  educational  status  on  the  part  of  many  of  the, literates  in  a  popu- 
lation group.  The  negative  association  between  infant  mortality  and  the  percentage  urban  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  It  would  appear  that  adequacy  and  availability  of  medical  attention 
and  hospital  facilities  is  the  determining  factor.  It  is  true  that  there  are  slum  areas  in  certain  of 
our  larger  cities  but  it  is  probable  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  health  of  young  infants,  the 
home  environment  in  urban  centres  is  on  the  average  as  favourable  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  in 
country  parts.  Whether  one  is  correct  or  not  in  attributing  a  causal  character  to  these  associations 
the  fact  remains  that  the  origin  groups  with  high  infant  mortahty  as  a  rule  are  also  characterized 
by  high  fertility,  high  illiteracy  and  a  low  percentage  urban.  They  are  all  associated  racial 
characteristics. 

Strangely  enough,  the  relative  weights  of  the  three  variables  in  the  prediction  are  almost 
equal.  When  the  standard  deviations  of  Xj,  Xs  and  X4  are  substituted  in  the  regression  equation 
their  importance  in  the  prediction  is  as  1-014:  1-035: 1-128,  urban  residence  being  shghtly  the 
most  important  of  the  three  (Fig.  49). 


CORRELATION  ON  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES, 

BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN, 

CANADA,  1931 

P.O.  OF  VARIABILITY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  BY  CORRELATION 

INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 

RELATIVE  WEIGHTS  OF  INDEPENDENTS 
IN  THE  PREDICTION 

^ 

P.C.  URBAN 

P.C.  ILLITERATE 
FERTILITY  OF  MARRIED 

Fig.  49.  Urban  residencD  favours  low  infant  mortality;  illiteracy  and  high  fertility  favour  high  infant  mortality.    The 
three  independents  combined  account  for  72  p.c.  of  the  variability  aa  between  the  different  origins. 

It  is  interesting  finally  to  notice  the  origins  where  the  infant  mortality  rate  exceeded  expecta- 
tion and  where  it  fell  short.  The  following  table  ranks  the  races  in  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
percentage  which  the  actual  constituted  of  the  expected: — 

TABLE  CII.-ACTUAL  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  EXPECTED,  BY 
RACIAL  ORIGIN,  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  MAGNITUDE,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

Actual 
as  P.C.  of 
Expected 

Racial  Origin 

Actual 
as  P.C.  of 
Expected 

'     136 
116 
112 
HI 
109 
107 
106 
105 
102 

Scottish 

96 

Dutch..; 

95 

Hebrew 

92 

Czech  and  Slovak 

91 

Belgian 

90 

PrtliaVi 

Scandinavian 

ss 

Ukrainian 

86 

German 

S4 

TrioH 

Russian ' 

83 

Italian 

81 
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As  in  previous  correlations  the  reasons  for  the  large  deviations  must  be  sought  either  in  the 
influence  on  the  prediction  itself  of  wide  departures  from  average  .in  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the 
independent  variables  or  in  extraneous  causes  outside  the  equation.  All  of  the  British  races 
showed  abnormally  small  jiercentages  illiterate  which  tended  to  reduce  the  expected  and  increase 
the  disparity.  The  French  were  characterized  by  unusually  high  fertility  which  unduly  raised 
the  expectation  and  made  for  a  smaller  excess  of  the  actual  than  othei-wise  would  have  appeared. 
No  marked  deviation  from  average  appears  in  the  independent  variables  for  the  Austrians  so 
that  the  unusually  high  surplus  of  actual  over  expected  in  that  case  must  be  attributable  to 
causes  extraneous  to  the  correlation.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  figures  suggests  that  the  expectations 
for  the  Belgians,  Dutch,  Finnish  and  Germans  were  not  seriously  influenced  one  way  or  the  other 
by  extreme  variants;  those  for  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Roumanians  and 
Russians  were  probably  a  bit  high  and  those  for  the  Hebrews,  Italians  and  Scandinavians  a  bit 
low.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  these  distortions  in  attempting  to  evaluate  the  residual 
factors  which  either  raised  the  actual  above  or  reduced  it  below  what  was  anticipated.  Further 
investigation  into  this  phase  of  the  subject  must  be  left  to  the  individual  reader  possessed  of 
special  medical  knowledge  on  the  causes  of  mortality  among  infants. 

DEAF-MUTISM 

Tables  CHI,  78  and  79  show  the  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  in  Canada  and  their  relation  to 
racial  origin,  birthplace  and  religion.* 

The  instructions  to  enumerators  was  to  "include  as  Deaf-mutes  any  person  who  has  been 
totally  deaf  from  birth.  In  general  persons  who  can  not  hear  or  talk".  Of  the  6,655  deaf-mutes 
in  Canada  in  1931  who  stated  the  age  at  which  the  infirmity  began,  61-5  p.c.  report  it  as  existent 
from  birth  and  90-2  p.c.  as  having  sufi'ered  from  the  infirmity  from  under  5  years  of  age. 
Deaf-mutism  is  thus  largely  congenital  or  associated  with  accident  or  disease  in  the  early  years 
of  childhood. 


•See  also  1031  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XXIII. 


TABLE  CIII.-DEAF-MUTES  AND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION,'  BY  RACIAL 
ORIGIN,  CANADA,  1921  AND  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Total., 


English  and  Welsh . 

Irish 

Scottish 

French 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Clerman 

Hebrew 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Negro 

Various 

Unspecified 


Total 

Population' 

1931 


10,362,833 

2.802,736 

1,230,412 

1,345,559 

2,927,525 

43,623 

27,666 

148,930 

473,407 

156,720 

19.381 

98, 150 

93,116 

145,487 

88,120 

81,166 

225,110 

84,483 

117,322 

19,448 

220,675 

8,897 


Deaf- 

Mutes 
1931 


'  Exclusive  of  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
'  Data  not  tabulated  separately  in  1921. 


6,767 

1,430 
561 
650 

2, 
50 
11 
83 
305 
90 
12 
42 
26 
86 
55 
25 
157 
10 
76 
11 
54 
34 


Rates  per  100,000 
Population 


1921 


60- 

51-3 
51 
48-6 
87-8 


71-9 


29-4 


400 


55-9 


65-4 

Sl'O 
45-6 
48. 3 
102-4 
102-8 
40-0 
55-8 
64-4 
67-4 
620 
42-8 
27-9 
59-1 
62-4 
30-8 
69-7 
11-8 
64-8 
66-6 
24-6 
382-2 
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From  Table  CIII  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Austrian,  n.o.s.  and  French  with  between  102  and  103 
deaf-mutes  per  100,000  showed  the  highest  rates  of  all  groups  in  Canada  in  1931.  The  Ukrainians, 
Indians,  Germans,  Russians  and  Icelanders  follow  at  a  considerably  lower  level  with  rates  ranging 
between  60  and  70  per  100,000.  Among  the  lowest  were  the  Asiatic  races  with  11  ■  9  per  100,000, 
the  Norwegians  with  27-9,  the  Swedish  with  30-8,  the  Belgians  with  40-0  and  the  Italians  with 
42-9.    The  EhgMsh-speaking  stocks  average  about  50  deaf-mutes  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

During  the  decade  iappreciable  increases  appear  to  have  occurred  in  deaf-mutism  among  the 
French,  Italians,  Indians  and  Russians  and  probably  also  would  be  found  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  population  were  comparable  data  available.  The  rates  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  de- 
creased slightly  and  that  for  the  Germans  materially.  The  latter  decrease  is  probably  to  some 
extent  attributable  to  mis-statement  of  origin  in  1921  to  which  repeated  reference  has  been  made. 
Decreases,  however,  are  the  exception.  For  the  population  as  a  whole  the  rate  increased  from 
60-8  per  lOO.OOO'to  65-4  in  the  ten-year  period.  ^Vhether  a  portion  of  this  increase  may  be 
accounted  for  by  inore  accurate  reporting  in  1931,  can  not  be  determined.  As  settlements  grow 
older  a  moderate  increase  iii  deaf-mutism  is  to  be  expected. 

This  latter  point  is  exemplified  in  Table  78  which  classifies  deaf-mutes  by  place  of  birth. 
Persons  born  in  the  older  province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritimes  generally  show  much  higher 
rates  than  those  for  Ontario  and  the  West  which  have  received  very  considerable  proportions  of 
immigrant  stock  from  abroad.  Only  the  most  virile  of  any  stock  emigrate.  Notice  the  low 
proportions  of  persons  with  this  defect  among  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  Europe 
particularly  and  to  a  less  extent  among  those  from  the  United  States.  Race,  of  course,  has  also 
something  to  do  with  the  variation  in  the  rates  as  between  provinces.  Reference  to  Table 
CIII  suggests  that  where  the  French  and  Slavs  (particularly  Austrians  and  Ukrainians)  constitute 
significant  proportions  of  the  population  higher  rates  are  to  be  expected.  This  circumstance 
coupled  with  generally  older  settlement  accounts  for  the  higher  figure  for  Manitoba  than  for 
Saskatchewan.  Where  Anglo-Saxons  predominate  the  incidence  of  deaf-mutism  is  likely  to  be 
moderate,  c/.,  the  relatively  low  figure  for  Prince  Edward  Island  as  compared  with  the  other 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  moderate  rate  for  Ontario. 

Deaf-mutism  also  seems  to'be  associated  wth  fertihty.  A  simple  correlation  between  its 
incidence  and  births  per  hundred  women  (15-44)  for  the  different  origins  in  Canada  yields  a  coefficient 
of  r  =  -391.  While  the  association  is  not  high  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  significant 
considering  the  crude  index  of  fertihty  employed  and  the  manifold  other  factors  that  must  be 
involved.     This  relaitionship  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  large  percentage  that  is  congenital. 

The  occurrence  of  this  defect  also  varies  as  between  rehgions  as  may  be  seen  from  Table-79. 
The  sections  of  the  population  of  some  religious  faiths  have  a  larger  number  of  dependents  from 
this  cause  than  have  others. 

To  accurately  evaluate  the  differing  extents  to  which  deaf-mutism  is  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  age  of  settlement,  racial  origin,  nativity  and  fertihty,  resort  would  be  necessary  to  the 
method  of  partial  and  multiple  correlation  but  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  types  of  association 
are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  above-mentioned  tables. 

BLINDNESS 

Unlike  deaf -mutism,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  congenital,  the  incidence  of  bhndness  increases 
with  age  as  is  shown  by  the  following  percentages  based  on  the  1931  Census  tabulations  for  all 
Canada*: — 


TABLE  CIV.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BUND, 

WAS  IX3ST,  CANADA,  1931 


BY  AGE  WHEN  VISION 


Age  when  Vision  Was  Lost 


Total 

Atbirtli 

Under  1  year. , 

1-4 

5-14 

15-24 


P.O. 


10000 
10-71 
1-74 
4-13 
7-38 
5-33 


-Age  when  Vision  Was  Lost 


25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-74 

75  and  over  and  not  stated. 


pc: 


'  0-12 
810 
<J-20 
12-33 
16-22 
18-70 


An  examination  of  the  above  figures  reveals  that  56-51  p.c.  of  the  persons  who  were  blind 
in  1931  had  lost  their  vision  after  45  years  of  age  and  47-25  p.c.  were  55  or  over  when  they  became 
blind. 


•  See  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XXIII. 
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Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  largest  percentage  of 
bhndness  in  the  origin  and  nativity  groups  with  the  largest  proportions  in  the  higher  age  categories. 
Senility  ranks  second  in  importance  in  causes  of  blindness.  The  major  cause  is  affections  and 
diseases  of  the  eye  such  as  cataract,  glaucoma,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  etc.  The  incidence  of 
many  of  these  diseases,  of  course,  increases  with  age.  Accidental  causes  are  given  third  place. 
Here  the  increased  incidence  with  age  is  not  so  pronounced  biit  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
accidents  listed  indicates  its  presence  to  a  moderate  degree.  These  three  categories  account 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  bhndness  in  Canada.  Only  11-1  p.c.  is  attributable  to  congenital 
causes  and  about  half  that  amount  to  general  infectious  diseases. 

The  data  in  Tables  80  and  81  should  therefore  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of 
age  of  the  various  racial  and  nativity  groups  given  in  Chapter  III.  Reference  should  also  be 
made  to  the  analysis  of  occupational  distribution  given  in  Chapter  XII.  Certain  occupations 
are  more  hazardous  from  the  standpoint  of  hability  both  to  accident  and  disease  and  others  are 
less  so.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  causes  of  bhndness  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  monograph 
but  certain  significant  facts  are  readily  apparent  from  the  tables. 

First,  blindness  appears  to  be  increasing  in  Canada  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1921,  there  were 
50-1  bUnd  persons  per  100,000  population;  in  1931,  70-9,  an  increase  of  over  40  p.c.  Some  of 
this  increase  is  associated  with  increasing  proportions  of  the  population  in  the  higher  age  categories 
where  the  incidence  of  bhndness  is  greatest,  but  this  shifting  of  the  age  distribution  alone  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  account  for  an  increase  of  40  p.c.  in  the  rate  in  the  space  of  one  decade.  It 
may  be  that  the  reports  were  more  complete  in  1931  than  in  1921,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any 
very  considerable  difference  could  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  any  material  change  in  the 
instructions  issued  to  enumerators.  The  tentative  conclusion,  therefore,  is  advanced  that  blind- 
ness per  se  is  on  the  increase  in  Canada  and  reference  to  earlier  census  figures  indicates  that  the 
tendency  has  been  in  evidence  for  the  past  two  decades.  Not  only  is  the  rate  for  the  total  popu- 
lation higher  in  1931  than  in  1921  but  it  is  higher  for  every  origin  where  comparable  figures  are 
available. 

The  incidence  of  bhndness  is  several  times  heavier  among  the  North  American  Indians  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  population,  and  as  with  other  origins  it  is  increasing.  Of  the  white 
races,  the  French  show  the  largest  proportion  sufferiiig  from  loss  of  vision.  This  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  matter  of  age  distribution.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dutch  stocks  also  show  relatively 
high  rates.  They,  too,  are  among  the  older  elements  of  the  Canadian  population  though,  of 
course,  not  as  old  as  the  French.  But,  then,  the  incidence  of  bhndness  is  not  so  great.  Those 
ethnic  groups  whose  age  distribution  includes  large  proportions  in  late  youth  and  early  manhood 
because  of  immigration,  and  in  which  the  presence  of  diseases-  of  the  eye  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  rigid  medical  examination  of  incoming  settlers,  have  much  lower  rates  than  either 
of  the  older  stocks  or  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Whether  there  exists  greater  liability  to  blindness  among  certain  white  races  than  among 
others  can  not.be  determined  from  the  present  data.  The  figures  in  Table  80,  however,  do  show 
the  origins  where  bhndness  was  more  and  where  it  was  less  common  in  1931. '  Table  81  does  the 
same  for  specified  nativities.  The  marked  and  continuous  decline  in  passing  from  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  east  to  Alberta  on  the  west  with  the  subsequent  moderate  rise  for  British  Columbia  is  a 
striking  reflection  of  differences  in  age  distribution  of  the  {)opulations  of  these'  provinces  and  of 
the  relative  infusion  of  immigrant  streams  purged  of  infectious  diseases  at  the  ports  of  entry. 
The  figures  for  the  immigrant  born  also  reflect  differences  in  length  of  Canadian  residence,  and 
consequent  age  distribution.  Generally  speaking,  bhndness  is  relatively  much  more  frequent 
among  persons  born  in  the  older  provinces  of  the  East,  than  among  persons  born  in  the  newer 
western  provinces,  and  among  the  older  immigrants  than  among  the  newer  arrivals. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

On  June  1,  1931,  a  special  Census  of  Mental  Institutions  was  taken  along  -vvith  the  general 
Census  of  Population.  The  resulting  data  were  subject  to  elaborate  cross-classification  by  race 
and  nativity  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  present  study.*  The  inmates  of  mental  institutions,  of 
course,  do  not  include  all  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness  any  more  than  do  the  inmates  of 
penitentiaries  include  all  persons  who  have  committed  crimes.  Nevertheless,  the  great  majority 
of  serious  cases,  and  particularly  of  those  where  the  patient  is  an  actual  or  potential  menace  to 
life  or  property,  of  necessity  find  their  way  there.  Statistics  of  mental  institutions  thus  might  be 
expected  to  serve  as  a  rough  index  of  the  incidence  of  mental  disease  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  population.     Just  how  satisfactory  such  an  index  is  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Age  and  Sex.— Before  proceeding  to  an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  nativity  and  racial 
origin  to  mental  illness,  it  is  necessary  to  examine-  its  association  with  age  and  sex  (see 
Table  82). 

On  June  1,  1931,  there  were  31,172  persons  in  mental  institutions  in  Canada  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 54  p.c.  were  males  and  46  p.c.  females.  The  median  age  of  mental  hospital  inmates  was 
44|  years.  All  age  groups  from  0-4  to  95  and  over  were  represented.  The  general  rate  on  the 
total"  population  was  300  per  100,000.  It  increased  steadily  from  a  low  of  40  per  100,000  for 
persons  0-14  years  of  age  to  a  maximum  of  708  per  100,000  at  ages  55-59.  The  figure  for  the 
next  higher  quinquennial  age  group  was- almost  as  high  but  thereafter  it  declined  to  about  630. 
The  total  rate  for  all  males  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  all  females,  317  asagainst  283, 
but  this  did  not  apply  to  all  ages.  Specific  rates  for  the  males  exceeded  those  for  the  females 
only  for  ages  under  50;  for  higher  ages,  female  inmates  outnumbered  males  per  100,000  population. 
Whether  mental  illness  is.actually  more  common  among  males  than  among  females  under  50  can 
not  be  stated  with  assurance  from  the  above  figures.  It  may  merely  be  that  more  of  the  mentally- 
ill  males  were  committed  than  of  the  mentally-ill  females,  either  because  of  the  greater  difficulty 
of  taking  care  of  the  males  at  home  and/or  because  in  this  country  with  its  large  floating  male 
population,  there  are  more  unattached  homeless  males  than  females.  Whatever  be  the  reason 
one  can  at  least  say  with  assurance  that  the  number  of  male  inmates  per  100,000  male  population 
was  higher  at  all  ages  below  50  than  was  that  for  the  female. 

The  differences  in  the  rates  .for  the  males  and  females,  however,  are  nothing  like  as  large  as 
in  the  case  of  penitentiary  and  corrective  institutions  and  no  serious  error  would  be  involved  in 
comparing  totals  for  both  sexes  in  the  various  nativity  and  origin  groups.  The  same  can  not  be 
said  of  age.  Important  though  it  is  in  the  case  of  convictions  for  indictable  offences  and  of  peni- 
tentiary statistics,  its  importance  is  even  greater  with  the  incidence  of  mental  disease.  This 
fact  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  subsequent  analysis. 

Nativity  of  Inmates  of  Mental  Institutions.— Table  83  distributes  the  inmates  in  mental 
institutions  by  sex  and  individual  countries  of  birth  and  shows  the  proportion  that  the  inmates  in 
each  class  constitute  of  the  population  of  the  corresponding  category.  Great  variation  appears 
in  the  rates.  Immigrants  from  Yugoslavia  were  the  lowest  with  123  per  100,000;  and  immigrants 
from  Austria  the  highest  with  l,187t  per  100,000.  The  figure  for  Iceland  was  907.  The  rate  for 
the  Canadian  born- was  272;  that  for  the  British  born  was  appreciably  higher  at  375.  For  seven 
of  the  twenty-eight  foreign  countries  of  birth,  commitment  rates  were  smaller  than  for  the  native 
Canadians,  but  for  the  remaining  twenty-one  foreign  nativities  they  were  larger,  in  many  instances 
much  larger.  Rates  for  males  exceeded  those  for  females  in  the  case  of  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-five 
nativities  listed.     A  more  adequate  summary  picture  is  presented  in  Table  CV  and  Fig.  50. 


♦  See  also  1931  Census,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XXII 


t  This  e^re  U  probrbVeomevW^  than  it  should  be  because  the  old  Austria  in  which  =???«  °' '''^'"^^f  =  ""^ 

born  is  larger  than  the  post-War  Austria.      The  mental  hospital  records  show  country  ot  birth  at  time  o!  admission. 
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'^TJinrw^r^^li''J^r^l\^l^.^A^'J^F^'^^™^^  ^ND  RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION   BY  SEX 
AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  CANADA    1931 


Group  of  Countries  of  Birth 

Inmates  in  Mental  Institutions 

Rates  per  100,000  Population 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Canada 

21,948 

4,446 

1,156 
930 

2,075 
529 
261 
334 

1,524 
144 

11,307 

2,551 
639 
612 

1,454 
369 
158 
268 

1,046 
134 

10,641 

1,895 
517 
318 
621 
160 
103 

76 
479 

10 

272 

376 
335 
517 
395 
588 
390 
377 
403 
265 

277 

403 
365 
635 
457 
605 
392 
462 
464 
276 

Other  British 

266 

United  States 

343 

North  Western  Europe. . . 

305 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 

486 

Scandinavian 

299 

Germanic 

651 

Latin  and  Greek 

387 

Slavic 

233 

Asia' 

313 

172 

'  China  and  Japan  only. 

Ihe  moidence  of  institutional  cases  of  mental  illness  is  slightly  lower  among  the  Asiatics 
han  even  the  Canadian  born.*  That  for  all  other  groups  of  nativities  is  higher.  The  figure 
for  the  United  States  immigrants  Ues  midway  between  that  for  the  native  Canadians  and  that  for 
persons  born  m  other  British  countries.  The  proportion  of  North  Western  Continental  Europeans 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central.  For  this  the  Scandinavians  are  responsible 
with  a  rate  over  twice  that  for  the  Canadian  born.  The  rates  for  the  other  Continental  European 
groups  are  all  higher  than  375-that  for  the  British-though  the  Latin  and  Greek  is  only  very 
shghtly  higher.    Males  in  all  groups  show  larger  proportions  than  do  females. 

These  figures  localize  the  incidence  of  mental  hospital  cases  as  between  the  different  nativity 
groups  in  our  population  but  only  under  existing  conditions  of  age,  sex,  occupational  and  rural- 
urban  distribution,  length  of  Canadian  residence  and  so  on.  They  merely  describe  the  distri- 
bution of  inmates  as  it  existed  in  1931.  In  themselves  they  neither  measure  the  relative  liability 
of  the  different  nativities  to  mental  hospital  commitment  nor  do  they  prove  that  any  bona  fide 
differences  in  liability  exist.  -^ 

To  discover  just  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  age  and  sex  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the 
cross-classification  to  the  three  broad  nativity  groups,  viz.,  Canadian,  British  and  foreign  born 
An  mdex  of  age  favourableness  was  computed  for  the  males  and  females  and  each  nativity  by 
the  indirect  method.     The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  C VI:— 


TABLE  CVI.-INMATES  IN  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  PER  100,000  POPULATION   CORRPPTPn 
FOR  AGE  AND  SEX,  By  BROAD  NATIVITY  Sup"  CANADA    ig^l 


Nativity 

Crude  Rate 

Index  of  Age 

Rates  Corrected  for 
Age  and  Sex 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male  ' 

Female 

All  countries 

300 

272 
375 
399 

317 

277 
403 
443 

283 

266 
343 
333 

-  100-0 

89-5 
134-5 
134-3 

100-0 

90-7 
140-0 
129-9 

300 

302 
274 
300 

317 

309 
300 
330 

Canadian  born 

283 

British  born 

293 

Foreign  born 

245 

256 

The  importance  of  age  and  sex  in  explaining  the  differing  incidence  of  mental  hospital  com- 
mitments as  between  the  broad  nativity  groups  is  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  above  tabulation. 
The  crude  rate  for  the  British  born  (both  sexes)  was  nearly  40  p.c.  higher  than  that  for  the 
Canadian  bornand  the  crude  rate  for  the  foreign  born  nearly  50  p.c.  higher,  ^en  allowance 
IS  made  for  differences  in  age  and  sex  distribution,  the  rates  for  the  Canadian  and  foreign  born 
are  practicaUy  identical  and  that  for  the  British  born  nearly  10  p.c.  lower.  In  the  case  of  the 
foreign-born  alien  the  entire  excess  over  the  crude  rate  for  the  native  Canadian  is  accounted  for 
^^^^^^  relatively  more  favourable  age  and  sex  distribution.    With  the  British;  age  and  sex  are 

unfit  werfincludeY  <''=''°^"'*'™^  "^^  have  contributed  to  this  result  in  so  far  as  disproportionate  numbers  of  the  mentally 
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more  than  adequate  to  explain  the  heavier  incidence.  Their  corrected  rate  was  appreciably 
lower  than  that  for  the  Canadian  born.  It  may  be  that  bona  fide,  significant  differences  m 
liability  to  mental  illness  leading  to  institutional  treatment  do  exist  as  between  immigrants  from 
individual  countries  of  birth.  Unfortunately,  that  can  not  be  discovered  from  existing  tabulations. 
The  behaviour  of  the  corrected  figures  for  the  sexes  confirms  an  earlier  observation  that  the 
higher  the  surplus  of  males  the  greater  is  the  incidence  of  mental  hospital  commitments.  This 
association  persists  after  disparities  of  age  distribution  are  eliminated. 


NUMBER  OF  INMATES  IN  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  PER  100,000 
POPULATION  BY  SPECIFIED  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH, 
AND   SEX,  CANADA,  1931 


COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 


N.  W.  EUROPE 

S..  E.  AND  C.  EUROPE 

OTHER  BRITISH 

UNITED. STATES 

CANADA 


w/////m 


Fig.  60.  The  above  chart  merely  localizes  the  incidence  of  mental  hospital  cases  as  between  *od.ffcrcnt  nativity 
groups  The  rates  for  the  males  are  invariably  higher  than  those  for  the  females  of  the  same  place  of  birth.  Differences 
fn  age  and  sex  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  a  good  portion  of  the  variation  in  the  rates  as  between  the  nativities.  Other 
contributory  causes  are  suggested  in  the  text. 

Table  84  cross-classifies  the  data  by  broad  nativity  groups  and  provinces.  The  absolute 
figures  from  which  the  table  was  derived  were  large  enough  to  ensure  reliability  of  all  rates  except 
those  for  immigrants  resident  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  A  number  of  important  facts  are  brought 
to  light  by  this  tabulation.  Rates  for  the  Canadian  born  are  in  general  materially  lower  in  the 
AYest  than  in  the  East.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  British  and  foreign  born,  of  whom  mental 
hospital  inmates  constitute  unusuaUy  big  proportions  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia  Variation  in  age  distribution  doubtless  contributes  materially  to  these  differences, 
just  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  every  province  west  of  the 
Maritimes  mental  breakdown  is  more  frequent  among  the  immigrants  than  among  the>  Canadian 
born  The  rates  for  Al-bertaare  generally  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  West.  Why  that  is  so 
is  not  clear.  Age  distribution  is  probably  a  partial  cause.  Finally,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  while  for  all  nativities  males  show  higher  proportions  of  inmates  in  mental  institutions 
than  do' females  in  the  four  western  provinces,  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  consistence 
in  the  East.  In  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  the  rates  for  Canadian-born  females  are  higher  than 
for  the  males;  the  same  is  true  of  the  British  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick  and 
Quebec. 

Summarizing  then,  the  incidence  of  mental  illness  leading  to  institutional  treatment  is  heavier 
among  males  than  females,  among  the  immigrants  than  among  the  Canadian  born,  among  the 
Continental  Europeans  than  among  persons  of. British  or  United  States  birth,,  and  among  the 
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North  Western  Europeans  particularly  the  Scandinavians  than  among  the  South,  Eastern  and  [/M  . 
Central  liluropeans.  The  indicated  difference  in  incidence  between  the  Canadian  born  and  ^ 
foreign  born  as  a  group  is  entirely  attributable  to  peculiarities  of  age  and  sex  distribution.  That 
between  the  Canadian  and  British  born  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  these  same  causes.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  differences  in  age  and  sex  are  likely  to  be  of  major  importance  in  explaining 
the  differing  incidence  as  between  the  smaller  nativity  groups  as  well.  The  incidence  of  mental 
hospital  cases  is  heaviest  in  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba  and  lightest  in  New  Brunswick. 
Here  differences  in  the  adequacy  of  hospital  accommodation  must  be  added  to  differences  in  age 
and  sex  distribution.  The  situation  in  the  West  is  peculiar  in  that  rates  are  generally  below 
average  for  the  Canadian  born  and  materially  above  average  for  other  British  and  foreign  nati- 
■  vities.  Age  and  sex  are  largely  responsible.  These  findings  at  least  localize  the  burden  and 
suggest  some  important  reasons  for  the  variation  in  its  incidence. 

Parentage  of  Inmates.— Pleretofore  attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  nativity  of  the 
inmate  himself.     Table  CVII  tabulates  the  mental  hospital  population  by  nativity  of  parents 
and  sex.    As  a  group  the  descendants  of  Canadian-born  parents  (both  sexes)  show  325  per  100,000 
in  mental  institutions,  those  with  British-born  parents  304,  with  foreign-born  parents  297  and 
with  mixed  parentage  127.     It  is  seen  that  the  spread  between  the  three  major  groups  is  not  ; 
large  when  totals  are  considered.     The  same  is  not  true  of  persons  with  mixed  parentage.     The  L 
incidence  of  institutionalized  mental  oases  in  the  latter  group  is  less  than  half  that  among  persons'^ 
in  the  former  categories. 

Moreover,  when  allowances  are  made  for  peculiarities  in  age  and  sex  distribution  this 
difference  persists  and  the  differences  between  the  rates  for  the  other  nativities  are  materially 
increased.  In  the  absence  of  a  cross-classification  of  inmates  by  age,  sex  and  parentage,  it  was 
necessary  in  making  these  allowances  to  resort  to  the  same  technique  as  that  used  in  the  jjre- 
ceding  section.  An  index  of  age  favourableness  was  computed  for  the  males  and  females  of  each 
parentage  by  the  indirect  method.  The  corrected  rates  are  shown  in  the  right-hand  section 
of  the  adjacent  table. 


TABLE  CVII.- 


-INMATES  IN  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  CORRECTED  FOR 
AGE  AND  SEX,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS,  CANADA,  1931 


Nativity  of  Parents 

Crude  Rate 

Inde,\  of  .Age 

Rates  Corrected  for. 
Age  and  Se.\ 

Botli 
Se.\es 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Canadian-born 

325 
304 
297 
127 

334 
322 
339 
130 

317 
2S5 
243 
123 

90-8 
129-0 
108-0 

81-0 

92-5 
134-4 
93-6 
80-3 

350 
232 
291 
152 

308 
250 
314 
100 

343 

J3ritish-born... 

Mixed  parentage 

w 


While  the  crude  rate  for  persons  (both  sexes)  with  Canadian-born  parents  is  only  7  and 
9  p.c.  higher  than  corresponding  rates  for  persons  with  British-  and  foreign-born  parents,  when 
corrections  are  made  for  differences  in  age  and  sex  distribution  the  rate  for  persons  with  Canadian- 
born  parents  is  found  to  be  53  p.c.  greater  than  that  for  persons  with  British-born  parents  and 
22  p.c.  greater  than  that  for  persons  with  foreign-born  parents.  Besides,  it  is  appreciably  more 
than  double  that  for  persons  with  mixed  parentage.  What  is  true  of  the  combined  figures  for 
both  sexes  apphes  equally  to  the  rates  for  males  and  females  when  considered  separately. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  age  for  age  and  sex  for  sex,  the  incidence  of  hospital 
cases  of  mental  illness  (or  deficiency)  is  considerably  heavier  among  persons  of  Canadian-born 
parentage  than  among  persons  of  British-  and  foreign-born  parentage,  and  very  much  heavier 
than  among  persons  of  mixed  parentage.  How  far  these  differences  are  attributable  to  differences 
in  the  incidence  of  mental  defects  or  disorders  and  how  far  to  differences  in  attitudes  toward 
hospitalization  can  not  be  determined  from  the  evidence  at  hand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
second  and  third  generation  Canadians  would  be  better  acquainted  \vith  the  splendid  work 
being  done  by  mental  hospitals  in  this  country  and  consequently  would  be  far  more  inchned  to 
send  their  mentally  ill  or  defective  to  the  hospital  for  institutional  care  and  treatment.  This 
factor  alone  might  quite  easily  account  for  the  spread  in  the  rates  as  between  the  three  major 
parentage  groups,  but  it  is  hardly  hkely  that  it  would  explain  the  exceedingly  low  rate  for  the 
descendants  of  mixed  parentage.  It  might  have  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  intermarriage  is 
more  common  among  the  physically  and  mentally  more  fit  of  the  various  nativities  had  the  feeble- 
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minded  constituted  a  larger  part  of  the  mental  hospital  population  than  they  do.  An  alternative 
explanation  would  be  that  intermarriage  is  more  prevalent  in  those  classes  where  because  of 
occupational  or  other  reasons  mental  breakdown  is  less  common.  The  statistician  can  give 
no  categorical  answer  to  these  questions  from  presently  available  data. 

Racial  Origin  of  Inmates.— Table  85  shows  the  racial  origin  of  inmates  of  mental  institu- 
tions and  the  rate  per  100,000  (both  sexes)  for  each  origin.*  The  variation  between  the  recorded 
rates  for  the  several  stocks  is,  if  anything,  even  more  marked  than  for  the  individual  nativities. 
The  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  mental  institutions  is  appreciably  above  the  all-Canada 
average  of  300,  that  for  the  French  slightly  below.  The  standing  of  every  group  of  foreign 
origins  but  the  Scandinavian  is  lower  than  the  British.  That  of  the  Germanic  and  Asiatic 
peoples  is  materially  below.  The  precise  rates  for  the  various  groups  are  shown  in  Table  CVIII 
and  Fig.  51. 

"Figures  tor  the  Austrian,  Dutch,  Russian  and  Ukrainian  origins  are  omitted  tor  reasons  explained  subsequently  in  the 


text. 


FiQ.  61.  As  in  the  case  of  rates  tor  the  different  nativities,  age  and  sex  no  doubt  are  responsible  tor  a  «™  'dcra^^^^^ 
portion  of  the  variation  between  the  origins  in  respect  of  the  trequency  ot  occurrence  of  institutional  ''ff°^''^^^l^\"l'^^ 
The  balance  is  attributable  to  a  variety  of  causes  including  differing  attitudes  toward  '■^t''"''""';'  '7^^'""°f '  "^^^^^^^ 
liability  to  mental  illness  and  a  number  of  others,  the  relative  importance  ot  which  can  not  bo  determined  from  the  available 
statistics. 

TABLE  CVIII -INMATES  IN  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  RATES  PER  lOO."""  PO^"V^Tn?,^'  '^^ 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  GROUPING  OF  R.4CIAL  ORIGINS,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin  Group 


All  races 

British 

French 

North  Western  European 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

Scandinavian 

Germanic 

■  Latin  and  Greek 

Slavic 

Asiatic 


Inmates  in  Mental 
Institutions 


Total 


Rates 
nor  100,000 
.  Population 


31,172 

16,993 
8,497 
1,798 
2,329 

737 
1,134 

412 
1,653 

153 


300 

316 
290 
209 
299 
323 
174 
301 
297 
219 
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These  figures  present  several  curious  contrasts  with  the  adjacent  data  on  birthplace.  The 
North  Western  European  immigratUs  as  a  group  showed  much  larger  proportions  in  mental 
institutions  than  did  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central  European  immigrants.  The  North  Western 
European  races  show  appreciably  smaller  proportions  than  the  South,  Eastern  and  Central 
European  races.  The  figure  for  persons  of  Scandinavian  birth,  particularly  the  Icelanders,  the 
Swedes  and  the  Norwegians,  were  away  out  of  line  with  those  for  immigrants  from  other  European 
countries.  That  for  Scandinavian  immigrants  and  that  for  their  descendants,  i.e.,  for  the 
race  corresponds  much  more  closely  with  the  general  average. 

Turning  finally  to  Table  CIX  one  finds  that  for  every  individual  origin  the  proportion  in 
mental  institutions  is  lower  for  the  Canadian-born  section  than  for  the  racial  origin  as  a  whole 
including  immigrants.  With  many  origins  it  is  drastically  lower— particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  residence  on  this  continent  is  short.  One  suspects  that  age  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  circumstance  and  possibly  sex.  However  that  may  be,  such  appear  to  be  the  facts  as  to 
the  incidence  of  mental  hospital  cases  as  reflected  by  the  racial  origin  records  of  those  institutions. 

TABLE  CIX.-CANADIAN-BORN  INMATES  IN  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  RATES  PER  100  000 
POPULATION,  BY  RACIAL  ORIGIN,  CANADA,  1031 


Racial  Origin 

Total 
Population 

Inmates  in  Mental 
Institutions 

Total 

Rates 
per  100,000 
Population 

All  racoa 

8,069,261 

4, 033  ,.007 

1,920,259 

1,033,449 

1,022,915 

36,384 

2,850,676 

26,119 

11,194 

8,437 

119.006 

12,363 

328,945 

68,703 

11,298 

52,136 

68,459 

14,739 

47,618 

99.333 

128,281 

13,110 

24,311 
16,707 
7,604 

127,953 
23,673 

21,916 

11,810 
6,437 
2,593 
2,780 

8,222 
44 
11 
27 
68 

8 

606 

120 

12 

40 

74 

6 
69 
90 
44 
40 

18 
11 

7 

103 
615 

271 

293 
335 
246 
272 

British 

English .- 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other 

French 

288 
168 

98 
320 

49 

65 
184 
175 
106 

77 
108 

41 
145 

91 

34 
305 

74 
66 
92 

80 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Dutch' 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian' 

Other  European '" 

Asiatic 

Chinese  and  Japanese 

Other 

Indian  and  Eskimo 

Unspecified  and  other 

'  Rate  probably  too  low. 

The  Problem  of  Interpretation.— What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  wealth  of  information 
regarding  the  incidence  of  institutional  cases  of  mental  illness?  It  would  appear  that  race  by 
race  the  proportions  in  mental  institutions  are  higher  among  the  foreign  than  among  the  Canadian 
born.  Is  this  a  genuine  nativity  difference- arising  perhaps  out  of  the  relatively  greater  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  immigrants  in  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new  environment  or  out  of  the 
abnoi-mal  social  life  necessarily  led  by  the  large  floating  immigrant  male  population?  Or  is  it 
mainly  the  result  of  more  favourable  age  or  sex  distribution?  How  far  are  the  differences  in  the 
rates  for  the  various  origins  really  racial?  To  what  extent  are  they  the  result  of  more  or  less 
extraneous  factors  like  the  ones  just  mentioned?  Are  they  associated  with  rural-urban  distri- 
bution, occupation,  length  of  Canadian  residence  and  if  so,  how?  Are  they  in  any  way  related  to 
fertility  or  religion?  Do  different  attitudes  toward  committing  persons  who  are  mentally  ill 
characterize  the  several  origin  and  nativity  groups?  If  so,  which  groups  are  predisposed  toward 
institutional  treatment  and  which  are  averse  to  it?  How  far  do  such  differences  affect  the 
rates  as  an  index  of  the  general  incidence  of  mental  illness  in  the  several  groups? 
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One  would  be  optimistic  indeed  to  expect  to  get  conclusive  answers  to  all  of  these  questions 
from  data  at  present  in  existence  or  ever  likely  to  be.  An  attempt  was  made  to  throw  light  on 
some  aspects  of  the  problem  by  the  method  of  correlation  so  frequently  used  in  earlier  chapters 
of  the  monograph. 

Correlation  between  Proportions  of  the  Several  Racial  Origins  in  Mental  Institu- 
tions and  Related  Data.— The  dependent  variable  selected  was  the  number  per  100,000  popu- 
lation of  each  origin  in  mental  institutions.  An  index  of  age  distribution  was  computed  for  each 
stock  by  applying  specific  rates  for  the  total  all-Canada  population  to  the  age  distribution  of  each 
stock  and  expressing  the  expected  rate  thus  obtained  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  rate  for  all 
Canada.  Recourse  was  necessary  to  the  indirect  method  in  the  absence  of  a  comjjlete  cross- 
classification  of  inmates  by  origin  and  age.  Surplus  adult  males  per  hundred  adult  females  was 
chosen  as  the  best  corrective  for  sex  differences.  The  inclusion  only  of  persons  21  years  and  over 
seemed  likely  to  yield  a  more  sensitive  index  because  of  the  relatively  light  incidence  of  commit- 
ments to  mental  institutions  for  persons  under  21  and  the  rapidly  increasing  incidence  after  that 
age.  The  percentage  of  adults  North  American-born  was  again  used  as  a  measure  of  length  of 
residence.  In  addition  to  the  above  variables,  use  was  made  of  the  percentage  of  adults  urban. 
Complete  data  were  available  for  twenty  races. 

The  resulting  multiple  coefficient  R  =  -15  indicates  that  the  five  independent  factors 
accounted  for  practically  none  of  the  variability  in  percentages  in  mental  institutions.  This 
residt  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  facts  as  .revealed  by  earlier  analyses  in  this  chapter.  Age 
and  sex  were  shown  to  be  definitely  related  to  the  incidence  of  commitments  to  mental  institutions. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  correlation  on  penitentiary  inmates,  an  examination  of  the  independent 
variables  indicates  that  the  lack  of  association  can  not  be  attributed  to  eccentric  behaviour  on 
their  part.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  in  the  former  instance,  viz.,  either  that  the 
differences  are  entirely  racial,  which  in  this  case  has  been  proved  incorrect,  or  that  the  racial 
origin  records  collected  by  the  mental  institutions  do  not  correspond  wth  the  census  classification 
for  the  population  as  a  whole.  The  latter  alternative  is  the  only  possible  one.  In  this  instance 
the  worst  cases  of  confusion  appear  to  have  been  between  the  Dutch' (Mennonites)  and  the 
Russians,  and  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Russians  and  Austrians.  ^ 

When  these  four  races  are  omitted,  a  coefficient  of  R  =  -37  was  obtained  which,  though 
higher  than  the  former,  is  still  small  and  unreliable.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  incorrect 
reporting  extends  to  other  portions  of  the  list  as  well.  At  any  rate  no  conclusions  can  be  reached 
as  to  differences  in  liability  to  mental  hospital  commitment  as  between  the  different  stocks  in 
Canada  until  more  satisfactory  racial  origin  records  for  the  present  inmates  of  these  institutions 
are  available.  The  records  may  be  expected  to  improve  with  the  discharge  ^r  decease  of  many 
of  the  older  inmates  concerning  whom  accurate  information  as  to  ethnic  derivation  is  not  now 
and  never  will  be  available.  ^ ' , 


CHAPTER  XV 

RELIGIONS 

In  Volume  IV  of  the  1931  Census  will  be  found  comiilcte  numerical  tabulations  showing  the 
religions  of  the  various  racial  origins  for  Canada  and  the  provinces  cross-classified  by  sex  and 
rural  and  urban  distribution.  Similar  data  are  given  for  cities  of  30,000  population  and  over. 
Detailed  information  of  this  sort  has  a  great  variety  of  uses.  It  is  of  peouhar  interest  to  persons 
concerned  with  the  gro^\'th  of  individual  religious  faiths  or  with  the  religious  and  racial  composition 
of  the  population  in  a  selected  section  or  sections  of  the  country.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Ijresent  monograph,  however,  data  on  religions  are  important  merely  in  so  far  as  they  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  several  racial  and  nativity  groups  in  the  large,  and  contribute  to  the  explanation  of 
their  differences  in  social  behaviour. 

The  reasons  for  the  population  of  a  given  race  or  birthplace  showing  a  predominant  proportion 
of  adherents  of  this  or  that  faith  must  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the  group — in  its  cultural  ante- 
cedents prior  to  migration  to  the  New  World — and  as  such  are  also  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
chapter.  Differences  in  sex  and  rural-urban  distribution  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  pecuhar 
religious  distribution  of  the  individual  origins.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  sex  distri- 
bution is  a  function  primarily  of  date,  type  and  volume  of  immigration.  It  may  to  some  extent 
be  affected  by  religion  in  so  far  as  religion  influences  fertiUty,  but  the  reverse  is  not  true.  Religious 
differences  do  not  follow  sex  lines  nor  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions*  do  they  appear  to  be 
influenced  thereby;  similarly  with  rural-urban  distribution.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of 
occujKitional  background  and  economic  conditions  at  and  subsequent  to  the  time  of  settlement  in 
Canada.  I'he  fact  that  certain  groups  are  predominantly  rural  has  little  or  no  causal  connection 
with  their  religious  preferences  because,  at  least  in  the  case  of  all  numerically  important  religions 
other  groups  showing  similar  preferences  are  found  to  be  of  predominantly  urban  domicile.  The 
jjresent  chajjter,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  religions  of  the  several  origin 
and  nativity  groups  en  masse,  i.e.,  without  consideration  of  either  their  sex  or  geographical  distri- 
bution and  will  concern  itself  \vith  the  reasons  for  existing  religious  affiliations  only  in  so  far  as 
those  reasons  derive  from  a  statistical  examination  of  the  data  themselves.. 

In  Tables  86  and  87  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  essential  facts  regarding 
religious  distribution  for  all  racial  and  nativity  groups  for  which  separate  figures  have  been 
tabulated.  Table  86  shows  the  percentage  of  each  race  in  the  four  numerically  most  important 
religions  of  that  race  and  the  proportion  of  "all  other"  faiths.  The  tabulation  includes  some 
twenty-eight  individual  origins.  Table  87  duplicates  the  analysis  by  individual  province  of  birth  for 
the  Canadian  born  and  country  of  birth  for  immigrants.  The  tables  themselves  are  so  clear  and 
simple  that  no  extensive  descriptive  comment  is  required.  Attention  will  be  confined  largely  to 
certain  Inferences  which  might  not  appear  to  the  casual  reader. 

Race  and  Religion.— A  glance  at  the  first. four  columns  of  Table  86  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  very  marked  degree  of  religious  homogeneity  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  races  listed. 
There  is  on  the  other  hand,  quite  marked  heterogeneity  on  the  part  of  a  few.  The  most  homo- 
geneous of  all  origins  is  the  Hebrew  with  99-1  p.c.  adhering  to  the  Jewish  faith.  The  Hebrews 
are  followed  by  the  French  with  97-3  p.c.  Roman  Catholic,  the  Italians  with  93-4  p.c,  the 
^Belgians  with  89-4  p.c,  the  Polish  with  85-4  p.c,  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  with  79-8  p.c,  the 
Yugoslavs  with  76  0  p.c.  and  the  Hungarians  with  72-5  p.c.  The  Ukrainian,  Roumanian  and 
Austrian  origins  show  somewhat  smaller  proportions  of  this  religion.  The  Greek  Orthodox  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  these  races  combined  amount  to  94-0,  81-4  and  77-4  p.c, 
respectively.  Certain  other  races  are  characterized  by  almost  as  heavy  concentration  in  other 
religious  faiths.  The  Greeks,  for  example,  are  predominantly  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
(64-9  p.c);  the  Finnish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish  races  are  largely  Lutheran 
with  proportions  ranging  in  descending  order  from  88-3  p.c.  for  the  Finnish  to  55-4  p.c.  for  the 

,,  ,  'The  exceptions  are  confined  to  a  few  religions  of  small  numerical  importance.    For  discussion  of  same  see  1931  Census, 
Vol.  I,  Chap.  IX. 
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Danish.  Most  of  the  balance  are  adherents  of  one  or  another  of  the  major  Protestant  denomin- 
ations. If  the  latter  religions  may  be  considered  for  statistical  purposes  as  more  or  less  similar, 
the  Welsh,  the  English  and  the  Scottish  races  also  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  homogeneous 
religiously.  The  four  principal  religions  of  the  Welsh  and  Enghsh  are  Protestant  and  account 
for  90 '6  and  88-4  p.c.  of  the  respective  totals,  and  with  the  Scottish  three  principal  Protestant 
denominations  account  for  81-6  p.c.  The  Negroes  are  also  quite  homogeneous  with  80-2  p.c. 
belonging  to  three  Protestant  congregations. 

The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  less  consistent.  Some  31-3  p.c.  reported  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  as  against  a  combined  total  of  61  -2  p.c.  to  the  three 
Protestant  bodies  in  which  they  were  most  largely  represented.  Slightly  over  half  of  the  Indians 
are  Eoman  Catholic  and  the  balance  are  divided  between  various  Protestant  denominations, 
chiefly  the  Anglican  and  the  United  Churches.  Some  53-1  p.c.  of  the  Chinese  and  64-6  p.c.  of 
the  Japanese  are  Confucian.  With  the  Chinese,  as  many  as  17-5  p.c.  failed  to  state  their  religion 
and  7-0  p.c.  said  that  they  had  "no  religion."  Persons  of  these  origins  who  claimed  the  Christian 
religion  were  adherents  for  the  most  part  of  either  the  United  or  Anglican  Church  bodies. 

By  all  means  the  least  homogeneous  religiously  of  the  various  races  are  the  Gerrnan,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Russian.  Both  the  German  and  Dutch,  of  course,  are  predominantly  Protestant, 
but  no  such  general  statement  can  be  applied  to  the  Russians.  Adherents  of  the  Lutheran  and 
United  Churches  represented  46-5  p.c.  of  the  population  of  German  extraction  resident  in  Canada 
in  1931,  Roman  Catholics  constituted  22-8  p.c.,  Mennonites  7-3  p.c.  and  other- religions  23-4  p.c. 
Of 'the  Dutch,  three  Protestant  faiths  accounted  for  51 -7  p.c,  the  Mennonite  25-2  p.c.  and  the 
balance  of  23-1  p.c.  was  divided  between  various  sects  no  one  of  which  could  have  numbered 
as  many  as  8-7  p.c.  of  the  total.  Even  greater  heterogeneity  characterizes  the  Russians  of 
whom  28-2  p.c.  were  Roman  Catholic  (including  Greek  Cathohc),  18-0  p.c.  belonged  to  small 
sects  not  separately  noted,  14-4  p.c.  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  13-7  p.c.  to  the  Mennonite  and 
26-7  p.c.  to  other  assorted  religions. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  those  races  which  show  the  greatest  concentration  in  one  or  two 
principal  religions  are  generally  represented  by  small  percentages  in  the  multitude  of  the 
numerically  less  important  religions  included  under  "all  others"  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table 
and,  conversely,  those  races  which  show  the  greatest  dispersion  with  respect  to  their  principal 
religions  tend  to  carry  that  dispersion  over  into  the  smaller  sects.  For  example,  the  Hebrews 
with  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  Jewish  faith  as  a  principal  religion  are  scarcely  represented 
among  the  minor  religions.  The  same  is  only  slightly  less  characteristic  of  the  French,  Itahan, 
Belgian  and  other  races  reporting  exceedingly  large  proportions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  of  the  Ukrainian  with  equally  high  proportions  adhering  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Orthodox  faiths  combined.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  the  Russians,  Germans  and  Dutch 
with  no  heavy  concentration  in  any  one  of  their  four  principal  religions  showing  from  a  fifth  to 
a  quarter  of  their  total  population  distributed  among  the  numerically  less  important  religious 
bodies. 

One  limiting  factor  is  of  course  purely  statistical.  Where  the  percentage  of  the  origin  in  the 
one  or  two  principal  religions  is  very  large,  the  residuum  may  be  so  small  as  to  preclude  any 
significant  representation  among  the  smaller  religious  bodies.  Another  circumstance  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  is  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Church  is  not  a  united  body  and  that  "other 
religions"  includes  many  branches  of  the  Protestant  faith.  One  origin  group  which  was  pre- 
dominantly Protestant  with  respect  to  principal  religions  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be 
represented  also  among  the  smaller  branches  of  that  faith.  This  circumstance  might  well  contri- 
bute to  the  moderately  high  percentages  in  other  religions  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Scandinavian  races  generally.  With  the  Russians  the  situation  is  different.  The  principal 
causes  of  rehgious  heterogeneity  are  underlying  differences  in  racial  extraction  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  persons  who  reported  themselves  as  of  Russian  racial  origin.  ,  That  group  includes  a 
large  number  of  Russian  Mennonites  (who  are  really  Dutch  and  have  a  distinctive  culture  and 
religion  which  they  came  to  Canada  to  preserve),  plus  a  moderate  admixture  of  Poles,  Ukrainians 
and  Germans,  in  addition  to  the  basic  Russian  stock.  The  German  origin  is  fairly  homogeneous 
racially  if  one  admits  a  close  kinship  between  the  Mennonite  and  the  Teuton  but  the  German  race 
in  Canada  is  derived  from  two  or  three  distinct  cultural  and  religious  backgrounds,  a  circumstance 
which  is  doubtless  the  principal  explanation  of  the  religious  heterogeneity  of  that  origin  group. 
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The  Dutch  in  Canada  are  racially  somewhat  more  homogeneous  than  the  Germans.  As  with 
the  Germans  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Mennonites  with  their  distinctive  culture  and 
religion  is  certainly  a  major  cause  of  religious  heterogeneity. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  another  factor  involved.  How  is  it  that  the  United  Church  is  the 
principal  religion  of  the  Dutch  as  a  race  in  Canada?  There  is  no  United  Church  in  Holland,  not 
even  a  national  church.  Apparently  the  earlier  Dutch  settlers  on  this  continent  were  predomin- 
antly Protestant.  Their  numbers  in  Canada  at  least  are  relatively  small  and  as  a  race  they  have 
been  long  enough  on  this  continent  (the  Mennonites  excluded)  for  any  marked  tendency  to  segre- 
gation which  may  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  settlement  to  disappear  (see  Chapter  VI). 
The  inevitable  consequence  seems  to  have  been  the  breakdown  of  such  distinctive  church  organiza- 
tions' as  they  brought  with  them  and  their  gradual  identification  with  sister  Protestant  bodies, 
particularly  with  the  numerically  larger  denominations  which,  because  of  their  size  and  the  wide 
geographical  distribution  of  their  organizations,  were  more  likely  to  have  houses  of  worship  con- 
veniently located  to  the  place  of  residence  of  persons  of  Dutch  extraction,  as  they  gradually 
dispersed  over  the  settled  area  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  A  similar  process  seems  to  be  apparent 
with  the  Scandinavians  who  are  overwhelmingly  Lutheran  on  arrival  in  this  country  but  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  they  move  away  from  the  original  settlement  tend  to  identify  themselves  in 
increasing  numbers  with  sister  Protestant  denominations  and  more  particularly  with  those 
which  are  numerically  dominant.  The  following  figures  furnish  concrete  statistical  evidence  of 
the  connection  between  segregation  and  the  shifts  in  reUgious  affiliation  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion. 
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-PERCENTAGES  ADHERING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  RELIGION  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN 
RACIAL  ORIGINS  AND  INDEX  OF  SEGREGATION,  CANADA,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

P.C.  Lutheran 

Col.  1 

as  P.C.  of 

Col.  2 

(3) 

Index 
of  Segre- 
gation 

(4) 

Of  Race 
(1) 

Of  Corre- 
sponding 
Nativity 
(2) 

Daniah ' 

65 
62 
74 
77 

77 
79 
86 
83 

72 

-       79 

86 

93 

110 

143 

Norwegian .'  , 

188 

156 

The  percentage  Lutheran  among  the  immigrants  from  Scandinavian  countries  varies  some- 
what. Allowance  may  be, made  for  this  variation  by  expressing  the  percentage  Lutheran  for  the 
race  in  terms  of  the  percentage  Lutheran  for  the  nativity.  Clearly  a  marked  association  exists 
between  the  progress  of  religious  diffusion  and  the  degree  of  segregation. 

Birthplace  and  Religion. — By  way  of  further  illustration  and  elaboration  one  might  list 
the  figures  on  principal  religions  for  selected  races  and  corresponding  countries  of  birth.  The 
criterion  of  selection  is  a  moderately  close  correspondence  between  race  and  birthplace.  The 
data  are  arranged  in  two  columns  for  reasons  presently  to  be  explained: —  ■     ■ 
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CORRESPONDING  RACIAL  ORIGIN,  CANADA,  1931 
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Religion 

P.C.  Adhering  to 
Principal  Religion  of 

Birthplace 

Principal 
Religion 

P.C.  Adhering  to 
Principal  Religion  of 

Birthplace 

Specified 
Birth- 
place 

Corre- 
sponding 
Racial 
Origin 

Specified 
Birth- 
place 

Corre- 
sponding 
Racial 
Origin 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

77 
91 
83 
86 
79 

55 
88 
77 
74 
62 

Roman  Catholic 
Roman  Catholic 
Roman  Catholic 
Roman  Catholic 
Roman  Catholic 

67 
92 
80 
72 
96 

67 

Finland 

89 

Czechoslovakia  — 

80 

73 

Italy.: .... 

93 
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Fixing  attention  for  the  moment  on  the  first  section  of  the  table  one  noti(!es  that  the  ijer- 
centage  of  Lutherans  among  immigrants  from  the  several  countries  of  birth  is  in  all  cases  higher 
and  in  most  cases  considerably  higher  than  that  among  the  Canadian  residents  of  the  correspond- 
ing race.  Even  with  the  first  generation  of  immigrants  the  process  of  religious  affiliation  with  sister 
Protestant  bodies  has  made  appreciable  progress  as  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Columns 
2,  3  and  4  in  Table  87  for  the  nativities  concerned.  When  the  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
are  combined  as  they  are  in  the  racial  classification,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  proportions 
which  have  affiliated  with  other  sister  denominations  are  universally  greater  than  those  for  the 
first  generation  of  immigrants  alone.  The  increase  is  greatest  for  the  Danish  and  Swedish  origins 
whose  indices  of  segregation  are  relatively  low  and  smallest  for  the  Finnish  whose  recency  of 
arrival  in  Canada  has  imposed  narrow  limits  on  the  possible  progress  of  religious  assimilation 
with  other  Protestant  bodies. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  with  three  minor  exceptions  the  percentage  of  both  the 
immigrants  and  of  the  race  as  a  whole  attaching  itself  to  sister  Canadian  religious  bodies  varies 
directly  with  the  numerical  strength  of  those  various  bodies  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
United  Church  which  is  numerically  the  largest  received  the  most,  the  Anglican  Commimion  the 
next  largest  number  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  ranked  third.  This  circumstance  is  in  striking 
confirmation  of  the  suggestion  advanced  above,  viz.,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  princijial 
Protestant  denominations  the  choice  of  religious  affiliation  is  largely  a  matter  of  geographical 
convenience.  A  Lutheran  of  Swedish  extraction  on  moving  to  a  new  town  or  city  is  more  likely  " 
to  find  his  place  of  residence  adjacent  to  a  United  Church  than  to  an  Anglican  sim^jly  because 
there  are  more  of  them.  Similarly  the  chances  of  his  finding  a  conveniently  situated  Anglican 
Church  is  greater  than  that  of  finding  a  Presbyterian.* 

The  evidence  thus  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  jsrooess  of  religious  assimilation  of  foreign  races 
of  the  Protestant  faith  varies  directly  with  length  of  Canadian  residence,  varies  inversely  with  the 
degree  of  segregation  and  that  its  direction  is  dictated  largely  by  considerations  of  geographical 
proximity  of  an  acceptable  place  of  worship.  Generally  speaking  in  affiliating  with  a  Canadian 
Protestant  Church  the  foreigner  apparently  fails  to  appreciate  or  recognize  any  important  differ- 
ence between  the  leading  Protestant  bodies  within  the  country.f 

The  figures  in  the  right-hand  section  of  the  table  contrast  significantly  with  those  discussed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  three  out  of  five  cases  the  percentage  Roman  Catholic  is  jirac- 
tically  identical  for  both  the  race  and  the  nativity,  and  for  the  other  two  the  spread  is  of  moderate 
dimensions  as  compared  with  those  in  the  left-hand  section  of  the  table.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  immigrants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  their  descendants  continue  to  adhere  to  that 
faith  generation  after  generation.  It  is  true  that  a  slight  tendency  to  change  religion  appears 
with  thecase  of  the  two  older  urban  groups,  the  Belgian  and  Italian,  but  in  both  cases  the  tendency 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  omission  of  decimals.  The  statistical  explanation  for  the  general 
absence  of  change  would  seem  to  be  twofold;  first,  the  international  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  marked  extent  to  which  it  has  succeeded  in  extending  its  facilities  to  all 
sections  of  the  Dominion. 

There  remains  but  to  add  a  few  brief  descriptive  comments  on  some  of  the  interesting  facts 
presented  in  Table  87.  Nearly  47  p.c.  of  the  native  population  of  the  Dominion  were  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  1931;  the  various  Protestant  bodies  accounted  for  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  remaining  53  p.c.  Considerable  variation  appears  in  the  religious  distribution  of 
the  Canadian  born  in  the  several  provinces.  The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  is  strongest  of  course 
in  Quebec  where  it  numbers  among  its  adherents  some  90  p.c.  of  the  native  population.  Its 
relative  numerical  strength  in  the  other  provinces  is  smaller  than  the  average  for  all  Canada,  the 
percentages  declining  in  passing  from  New  Brunswick  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  The  numerical  importance  of  other 
denominations  in  the  aggregate  follow  the  reverse  order.  The  United  Church  ranks  either  first 
or  second  in  seven  of  the  nine  provinces.     In  British  Columbia  the  Anglican  leads;  in  New 


*  The  three  exceptions  are:  the  Swedish  race  which  gives  Baptist  instead  of  Presbyterian  fourth  place;  immigrants  from 
Iceland  which  give  Unitarian  a  alight  margin  over  the  United  Church  for  second  place,  and  immigrants  from  Finland  for 
whom  the  Presbyterian  figure  is  fractionally  larger  than  that  of  the  Anglicans.  The  case  of  the  Swedes  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  existence  of  a  fairly  vigorous  branch  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Sweden  itself.  That  of  the  Icelanders  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  some  local  cause  and  that  of  the  Finns  would  appear  to  associate  with  the  accident  of  small  numbers. 

t  The  above  list  of  contributory  causes  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  size  of  the  group  is  an  important  factor,  and  as 
was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  text  it  may  be  that  rural-urban  distribution  has  some  slight  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
denominational  shifts  at  present  under  discussion.         ^ 
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Brunswick  the  Baptists  rank  second  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Anglican  denomination 
comes  second  in  Quebec  and  third  in  four  other  provinces.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  the 
third  largest  number  of  adherents  of  any  church  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  ranks  fourth  in 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  The  Lutheran  appears  among  the  principal 
religions  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  and  their  magnitude  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  circumstances  of  settlement  and  differences  in  fertility,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  statistical  cxjjlanation. 

Ji^qually  marked  variation  occiu's  in  the  religious  distribution  of  immigrants.  Settlers  from 
the  British  Isles  are  largely  Protestant,  the  Anghcan  Church  being  most  heavily  represented. 
Immigrants  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Finland  and  Germany  are  predominantly  Lutheran. 
The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  more  prevalent  than  all  other  religions  combined  among  resident 
immigrants  from  most  other  Continental  European  countries.  Immigrants  from  Italy,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Hungary  and  a  number  of  other  oQimtries  are  almost  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  claims  many  adherents  among  settlers  from  Roumania, 
and  a  moderate  proportion  among  those  from  Yugoslavia  and  the  Ukraine.  Immigration  from 
the  last-mentioned  countries  is,  of  coui-se,  predominantly  Roman  Catholic.  The  case  of  Russia 
is  peculiar.  Jews  constitute  over  35  p.c.  of  the  resident  immigrants  from  that  country,  Men- 
nonites  rank  second  with  19  p.c.  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  third  and  fourth  with 
a|i])roximately  14  p.c.  each.  Jews  are  also  prominent  among  immigrants  from  Poland  and 
Roumania.  The  presence  of  native  Baptist  Churches  in  Germany  and  Sweden  accounts  for  this 
denomination  appearing  among  the  first  four  religions  for  immigrants  from  these  countries.  A 
comparison  of  the  religious  distribution  of  immigrants  from  Holland  with  that  of  the  Dutch  race 
suggests  that  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  much  more  largely  represented  in  recent  than  in  earlier 
immigration  from  that  country.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are,  of  course,  largely  Confucian. 
How  far  the  figures  for  these  ra_ces  genuinely  reflect  the  degree  of  religious  assimilation  that  has 
actually  taken  place  is  an  open  question.  The  religious  heterogeneity  of  immigration  from  the 
United  States  reflects  the  racial  and  rehgious  heterogeneity  of  a  newly  settled  region  whose 
population  structure  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  our  own  Dominion. 

Despite  the  many  minor  causes  which  operate  from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place,  the 
evidence  in  this  and  preceding  chapters  points  to  the  conclusion  that  race  and  nativity  are  the 
greatest  single  factors  in  explaining  the  existing  religious  distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  and  that  in  the  past,  immigration,  emigration  and  differential  fertility  constituted 
the  major  agencies  of  change.  In  the  early  years  of  settlement  the  operation  of  the  one  set  of 
agencies  tended  to  offset  the  other;  in  recent  decades  the  offsetting  influence  has  been  progressively 
less  marked.  It  therefore  appears  perfectly  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  absence  of  any  large 
volume  of  immigration  or  emigration  in  the  predictable  future,  differential  fertility  will  bring 
about  more  rapid  and  more  radical  changes  in  the  religious  composition  of  the  population  of  this 
country  than  have  occurred  at  any  time  since  Confederation. 
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TABLE  1.    Population  of  European  racial  origins  cross-classifled  by  mother  tongue,  birthplace 
and  racial  intermarriage,'  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


French. 


Belgian.. 


German. 


Uuteli. 


Danish.. 


Icelandic. 


Swedish.. 


French. 


Other 

English 

Flemish 

German 

Italian 

Scandinavian . 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian 

Various 


Other 

English. . 
Dutch... 
German . 
Polish.. . 
Russian.. 
Various. . 


Mother  Tongue 


Flemish  and 
French 


German. 


Other.. 

English 

Dutch....... 

French  and 
Flemish . . 

Magyar 

Serbo-Croatian 
Scandinavian . 

Polish 

Russian. 

Roumanian.. . 

Ukrainian 

Various 


Dutch. 


Other 

l-Jnglish 

German  and 
FlomisW.. 

French 

Scandinavian. . 

Russian 

Various 


No. 


3,783,387 

145,703 

139.824 

254 

1,650 

300 

121 

09 

26 

G4 

3,395 


3.3, 3G3 


364,515 


209,029 

202,072 

591 

2.796 
334 
38 
458 
938 
661 
117 
494 
531 


Danish. 


Other 

English 

Germanic,  etc., 

French 

Other  Scandin 


Various. . 


Icelandic. 


Other 

English 

German 

French 

Other  Scandin 

avian 

Various 


Swedish. 


Other 

English... 

Germanic,  etc.. 

French 

Other  Scandin- 
avian  

Various 


33,018 

123,944 
96,804 

20,666 
190 
84 
190 
110 


P.O. 


93-0 

1000 
90-0 
0-2 
1-1 
0-2 
0-1 


2-3 


81-7 

100-0 
87-9 
3-2 
5 

0-3 
0-3 
2-4 


35-9 


100-0 

96-7 

0-3 

1-3 
0-2 


0-2 

0-4 

0-3 

0 

0-2 

0-3 


20,884 

13,234 

12,210 

455 

107 

416 
46 


13,635 

3,757 

3,697 

23 


51,391 

27,015 

24,624 

337 

128 

1,543 
383 


100-0 
78-1 

21-4 
0-2 
01 
0-2 
0-1 


France  and  Switzerland. . . 


Other 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A. 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy...... 

Scaiidinavia 

Poland 

Russia. 

Ukraine 

Various 


Birthplace 


16,613 

2,911,345 
2,909,432 
929 
96 
77 
67 
21 
40 
1 
6S2 


Belgium  and  France. . 


01-2 

100-0 

92-3 

3-4 

0-8 

3-1 
0-3 


80-6 

1000 

95-7 

0-0 

0-2 

1-4 
2-0 


66-8 

100-0 

91-1 

1-2 

0-6 

5-7 
1.4 


Other 

British  Territory  and  U.S.-'V 

Holland -.. 

Germany  and  Austria 

Poland 

Russia 

Various 


Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Austria 


Other 

British  Territory  and  U.S. A 
Holland 


France  and  Belgium. 

Hungary. 

Yugoslavia 

Scandinavia 

Poland 

Russia 

Roumania 

Ukraine 

Various 


Holland. 


Other 

British  Territory  and  U.S. A 


Germany  and  Belgium.. 

France 

Scandinavia 

Russia 

Various 


Denmark. 


No. 


15,438 

12,157 

12,028 

70 

16 

5 


38 


46,. 316 

426,998 

376,514 

107 

269 

2,072 

2,821 

294 

10.344 

28,416 

5,302 

210 

1,649 


10,330 

138.632 
129,175 

272 

12 

43 

8,681 

449 


P.O. 


0-6 

100-0 


100-0 

98-9 

0-6 

01 


100-0 

87 


0-1 

0-5 

0-7 

0-1 

2-4 

0 

1-2 

0-1 

0-4 


0-2 


6-3 
03 


Other 

British Territoryand  U.S.A. 

Germany,  etc 

France 


Other  Scandinavia. , 
Various 


Iceland. 


Other 

British  Territoryand  U.S.A. 

Germany 

France 


Other  Scandinavia. 
Various 


Sweden. . 


Other 

British  Territory  andU.S.A, 

Germany,  etc 

France 


Other  Scandinavia., 
Various 


16,739 

17,359 

17,003 

113 

1 

131 
111 


French  and  Swiss 

Other 

British 

Belgian 

Gorman 

Italian . . .. 

Scandinavian. 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian 

Various 


Intermarriage 


itelglan  and 
French 


Other 

British. . 
Dutch... 
German . 
Polish... 
Russian . . 
Various. . 


German,   Aus- 
trian, etc 


Other 

British 

Dutch 

French  and 

Belgian 

Hungarian,. . . 
Yugoslavic — 
Scantlinavian . 

Polish 

Russian. 

Roumanian.. . 

Ukrainian 

Various 


Dutch. 


Other 

British 

German  and 

Belgian 

French 

Scandinavian . . 

Russian . . : 

Various 


3,614 

13, 
13,735 


47,601 
45,700 

27 


708 
1,154 


100-0 

97-9 

0-7 


0 
0-6 


390 


1000 
99-8 


02 
0-1 


41-3 

100-0 

960 

0-1 


1-5 
2-5 


Other 

British 

German 

French 

Other  Scandin- 
avian   

Various 


Danish. 


Icelandic. 


Other 

British 

German 

French 

Other  Scandin- 
avian  

Various 


Swedish. 


Other 

British 

German. ....... 

French 

Other  Scandin- 
avian  

Various 


P.O. 


93-0 

100-0 
Sl-3 
2-0 
6-4 
1-0 
2-3 
1-4 
0-2 
OS 
4-0 


;3-s 

100-0 

59-8 
5-6 

12-3 
7-0 
1-1 

14-2 


100-0 
70-0 
2-4 

9-9 
1-2 
0-2 
5-6 
2-8 
2.7 
0-5 
2.1 
2-7 


100-0 
76-6 

10. 3 
0-3 
2-6 
0.7 
3-6 


42. 6 

100-0 
63-2 
90 
4.4 

17.2 
6.2 


57-4 

100-0 
661 
101 
8-3 


10-1 

100-0 

65-3 

10.5 

6.0 

19-2 
9-0 


1  Racial  intermarriage  is  measured  by  the  proportions  of  married  males  and  females  married  to  persons  of  specified 
racial  origins  as  indicated  by  the  parentage  of  children  born  in  1930-32  inclusive,  in  Canada. 

'  37  555  Dutch  Mennonites  in  Canada.    These  usually  speak  a  dialect  more  akin  to  German, 
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TABLE  1. 


Population  of  European  racial  origins  cross-classiflcd  by  mother  tongue,  birthplace 
and  racial  Intermarriage,^  Canada,  1931— Con. 


Hacial  Origin 


Norwegian. 


Finnish. 


Mother  Tongue 


Norwegian. 


Other 

l^nghsh... ! . . . . 

German 

Frencli  

Other  Scandin- 
avian   

Various 


FInuisli. 


Italian. 


Austrian.. 


llungarlan. 


Roumanian 


Other 

F^nghsh 

German 

French 

Scandinavian^. 

Russian 

Various 


Italian. 


Other 

English 

German  and 

Austrian... 

French 

Serbo-Croatian 
Czech  and 

Slovak 


61,831 

31,392 

29,474 

237 

271 

1,273 
137 


4,009 

2,092 

91 

44 

2,090 

09 

213 


German  and 
Austrian . . . 


Other 

English. 
French.. 


Italians 
Roumanian.. 

Magyar 

Czech  and 

Slovak^ 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian^.. . 

Serbo-Croatian 

Various 


Magyar. . 


Other 

English 

Germanic,  etc.* 

French 

Roumanian.. . . 
Czech  and 

Slovak 

Polish 

Serbo-Croatian 

Ukrainian 

Various 


Roumanian.. 


Other 

English 

German  and 
Austrian'. . . 

Magyar^ 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian' 

Various 


$4,e3j 


13,639 
10,330 


121 
2,850 


20 
210 


P.C. 


23,131 

26,608 
5,948 
190 
110 
790 
S07 

1,369 

3,058 

743 

12,753 

573 

101 


31,119 

0,433 

1,584 

3,724 

32 

124 

586 
62 
69 
125 
12 


16,196 

12,860 
2,464 

3,608 
885 
482 
511 

4,459 
-     391 


66-3 

1000 

93-9 

OS 

0 

41 
0-4 


89-5 

1000 
45-4 

20 

10 
45-5 

1 

4 


1000 
70-3 


0-9 
21! 


0-1 
1-6 


45-5 

1000 
22-4 
0-7 
0-4 
30 
3-3 

6-2 
11-5 

2-8 
48-1 

2-2 

0-4 


81-1 

1000 

24-6 

57-9 

0-5 

1-9 

91 
10 
11 
1-9 
2-0 


1000 
19-2 

28-5 
6-9 
3-7 
40 

34-7 
30 


Birthplace 


Norway. . 

Other., 


liritish  Territory  and  U.S. A 

Germany 

France 


Other  Scandinavia. 
Various 


Finland. 


Other 

llritishTerritoryandU.S.A 

Germany 

France 

Scandinavia 

Russia 

Various 


Italy. 

Other. 


BritishTerritoryand  U.S.A 
Germany,  Switzerland  and 

Austria 

France 

Yugoslavia 


Czechoslovakia. 
Various 


Austria,  Germany  and 
Switzerland 


Other 

BritishTerritoryand  U.S.A 

France 

Italy 

Roumania 

Hungary 


Czechoslovakia. , 

Poland 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Various 


Hungary. . 


Other 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A, 

Germany,  etc 

France 

Roumania 


Czechoslovakia. 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

Ukraine 

Various 


Roumania. 


Other 

BritishTerritoryand  U.S.A. 


Germany  and  Austria. 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Various 


No. 


31,350 

01,393 

60,982 

11 


328 
69 


29,267 

14,018 

13,904 

3 

1 

105 

84 

621 


42,311 

65,802 
56,103 

323 
104 
20 

6 
206 


1C,1C4 

32,475 

27,320 

2 

41 

1,198 

97 

699 
2,023 
206 
219 
028 
43 


25,122 

15,460 

11,955 

301 

5 

1,201 

1,326 

23 

606 

•  4 
35 


12,980 

16,070 
15,082 

408 

■     151 

78 

00 

13 

284 


P.C. 


31  2 


1000 
99-3 


0-6 
01 


GS'? 


100  0 
95-1 


0 

00 

30 


431 


1000 
980 


0-6 
0-3 


33-2 


01 
3-7 
0-4 

2-2 
6-2 
0-0 
0-7 
1-9 
01 


100-0 

77-3 

1 


8-6 
0-2 
3-9 


0-2 


14-7 

1000 
93 

2-6 
0-9 
0-6 
0-4 
01 
1-8 


Intermarriage 


Norwegian. 


Other 

l^ritish 

German 

French 

Other  Scandin- 
avian   

Various 


Finnish.. 


Other 

British. ., 

German 

French 

Scandinavian. 

Russian 

Various 


Italian. 


Other 

English. 


German,  etc., 

French 

Yugoslavia. . . 
Czech  and 

Slovak 

Various 


Austrian,  Ger- 
man, etc 


Other 

British 

French 

Italian 

Roumanian. 

Hungarian.. 

Czech  and  _ 

Slovak...". 

Polish '. 

Russian 

Ukrainian.. . 
Yugoslavia.. 
Various 


Hungarian. 


Other 

British 

German,  etc., 

French 

Roumanian.. . 
Czech  and 

Slovak 

Polish 

Yugoslavic 

Ukrainian 

Various 


Roumanian., 


Other 

British. 


Gerjnan. . . , 
Hungarian. 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian.. 
Various 


P.C. 


49-5 

1000 
01-0 
12-4 
6-7 

15-4 
6-6 


87-1 

[00-0 
67-4 
9-6 
6-4 
10-7 
3-2 
12-7 


770 

100-0 
45-1 

6-0 

35-5 

0-3 

0-7 
12-6 


00-0 

30-9 

6-7 


1-0 
160 

9-8 
18-6 

41 

0-3 


89-9 

100-0 
19-8 

35-7 
8-0 
40 

6-4 
3-2 

'4-8 
18-1 


67-1 

1000 
21-5 

21-0 
2-1 

17-9 
9-2 

190 
9-3 


'  Accuracy  of  statement  suspected. 
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TABLE  1. 


Population  of  European  racial  origins  cross-classified  by  mother  tongue,  birthplace 
and  racial  interin»rrlage,i  Canada,  1931— Con. 


Racial  Origin 

Mother  Tongue 

No. 

P.O. 

Birthplace 

No. 

P.O. 

Intermarriage 

P.C. 

Bulgarian... 

Bul{£arian 

Other 

English 

German  and 

Austrian 

French  and 

Flemish 

Greek 

2,290 

870 
420 

45 

70 
104 
18 
12 
31 
47 
34 

20 
54 
15 

525 

100  0 
48-3 

5-2 

8-0 
120 
21 
1-4 
3-6 
5-4 
3-9 

2-3 
6-2 
1-7 

Bulgaria 

1,344 

1,816 
1,077 

13 

7 

631 

11 

425 

100-0 
59-3 

0-7 

0-4 

34-7 

0-6 

Bulgarian 

37-3 

Other 

Other 

1000 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A. 

Germany  and  Austria 

France  and  Belgium 

British 

38-0 

10-8 

French,  etc 

Greek 

10-2 

Roumanian 

Magyar 

Roumanian 

Hungarian 

Polish 

2-7 

Poland, 

2 
2 
67 

0-1 
0-1 
3-7 

13-6 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 
Czech  and 

Slovak 

Ukrainian 

Various 

Russian 

Yugoslavic 

Czech  and 

Slovak 

Ukrainian ; . 

Various 

1 
5 

01 
;0-3 

18-8 

Czech  and 
Slovak 

Czech  and 
Slovak 

24,399 

6,002 
2,230 
1,153 
37 
41 
697 
618 
253 
167 
755 
151 

80-3 

100-0 
37-2 
19-2 
0-6 
0-7 
11-6 
8-6 
4-2 
2-8 
12-6 
2-5 

Czectioslovakia       

18,851 

11,660 

9,699 

424 

6 

173 

117 

507 

145 

389 

28 

62 

62-0 

100- 0 
840 
3-7 
0-1 
1-5 
1-0 
4-4 
1-3 
3-4 
0-2 
0-5 

Czech  and 
Slovak 

79-2 

Other 

Other            

Other 

British 

1000 

English 

Germanic,  etc' 

British Territoryand  U.S.A. 

26-7 

German 

11-4 

6-7 

Roumanian 

Magyar' 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Hungarian 

Polish 

1-1 

9-1 

Poland 

22-9 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Ukrainian' 

Various 

40 

Yugoslavic 

Ukrainian 

2-3 

11-4 

6-4 

Yugoslavlc . . 

Serbo-Croatian 

Other 

9,432 

6,742 
680 

1,276 
148 
238 

3,815 
40 

140 
87 

120 
31 
31 

136 

58-3 

1000 
101 

18-9 
2-2 
3-5 

56-6 
0-6 
,    21 
1-3 
1-8 
0-6 
0-6 
20 

12,010 

4,164 
3,486 

173 
163 
64 

168 
3 

31 

14 
6 

16 
7 

34 

74-3 

1000 
83-7 

4-2 
3-9 
1-6 

4-0 
0-1 
0-7 
0-3 
01 
0-4 
0-2 
0-8 

Yugoslavic 

Other 

84-3 

Other       

100-0 

English 

German  and 
Austrian' — 

Roumanian 

Magyar 

Czech  and 

Slovak' 

Bulgarian 

■  Polish 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A. 
Germany  and  Austria 

British        

21-4 

8-3 

Roumanian 

Hungarian 

Czech  and 
Slovak 

9-5 

3-6 

9-5 

Bulgarian 

Polish 

Poland 

10-7 

Russian 

Ukrainian 

7-1 

Ukrainian 

Greek 

17-9 

Italy 

Italian 

1-2 

Various 

10-8 

Greek 

6,940 

2,504 

1,823 

34 

216 

273 

17 

25 

27 

29 

60 

73  5 

1000 
72-8 
1-4 
8-6 
10-9 
0-7 
10 
11 
1-2 
2-4 

4,853 

4,691 

4,276 

16 

3 

21 

13 

0 

7 

197 

52 

51  4 

100-0 
931 
0-3 
0-1 
0-5 
0-3 
0-1 
0-2 
4-3 
1-1 

Greek 

Other 

,'-.7 -9 

1000 

English 

German 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A. 

47-5 

German 

6-1 

18-1 

]Julgarian' 

Polish 

Bulgarian 

Polish 

1-0 

Poland                          

4-0 

Russian 

Ukrainian' 

Russian 

5-1 

Ukrainian 

Asiatic 

6-1 

Various 

13-1 

Polish 

Polish 

104,783 

40,720 

10,026 

6,812 

306 

106 

408 

1,667 

20,992 

404 

720 

100-0 

24-6 

16-7 

0-7 

0-3 

1-0 

4-1 

51-6 

1-0 

70,647 

74,866 

70,484 

2,068 

31 

401 

209 

1,045 

325 

301 

48-6 

1000 

94-2 

2-9 

■"6-5 

0-3 
1-4 
0-4 
0-4 

Polish 

7S-0 

Other         

Other..: 

1000 

English 

Germanic,  etc.^ 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A. 

13-9 

13  0 

French,  etc 

Roumanian 

Czech  and 
Slovak 

7-S 

Roumanian., . . 
Czech  and 

Slovaks 

Russian 

Ukrainian' 

Various 

2-6 

0-6 

Russian 

4-0 

Ukrainian 

Various 

52-4 

5-9 

43,281 

44,867 

8,892 

30,770 

236 

1,357 

2,739 

874 

49  1 

100-0 
19-8 
68-6 
0-5 
30 
6-1 
1-9 

32,452 

56,696 

50,884 

43 1 

10 

2,697 

224 

1,450 

368 

1000 

91-4 

0-8 

■"i^s 

0-4 
2-6 

Russian 

70-6 

Other 

Other 

British  Territoryand  U.S.A. 

Other 

100-0 

English 

Germanic,  etc' 

21-3 

29-1 

France 

French,  etc 

Polish........... 

6-7 

Polish 

Poland 

16-2 

Ukrainian 

Various; 

Ukrainian 

IR-4 

9-3 
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TABLE  1.    Population  of  European  racial  origins  cross-classifled  by  motlier  tongue,  birthplace 
and  racial  lntcrmarrtage,i  Canada,  1931— Con. 


Racial  Origin 

Mother  Tongue 

No. 

P.O. 

Birthplace 

No. 

P.C. 

Intermarriage 

P.C. 

Ukrainian . . 

Ukrainian 

Other 

209,68G 

15,427 

5,501 

2,178 

114 

229 

450 

5,535 

920 

279 
221 

931 

100-0 

35-7 

14-1 

0-7 

1-7 

3-0 

36-0 

5-9 

1-8 
1-4 

Ukraine 

12,203 

212,910 

129,076 

10,410 

12 

10,539 

376 

69,612 

2,158 

460 
267 

100-0 
60-7 
4-9 

"4-9 
0-2 

28-0 
1-0 

0-2 
0-1 

Ukrainian 

90-2 

100-0 
10-0 

Other 

English 

Gorman 

French 

Roumanian 

Magyar' 

Polish 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A. 
Germany 

British 

11-8 
4-0 

France 

French 

Roumanian 

Hungarian 

5-5 

0-3 

69-6 

2-5 

Poland 

Kussian' 

Czech  and 

Slovalt 

Various 

Czechoslovakia 

Czech  and 

Various 

Various 

3-7 

Hebrew 

YIddisli 

149,179 

7,547 

3,691 

482 

67 

192 

92 

1,098 

1,762 

95  2 

1000 

48-9 

6-4 

0-9 

2-6 

1-2 

14-6 

23-4 

1-9 

97-0 

100-0 
54-7 

Otlior 

Total 

British  Territory  and  U.S.A. 
Germany,  etc 

156,726 

77,188 

3,082 

731 

7,627 

402 

24,988 

40,486 

342 

100-0 
49-2 
2-0 
0-5 
4-0 
0-3 
16-0 
25-8 

Other 

English 

Gorman 

French 

Roumanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

British 

4*7 

France,  etc 

Roumania 

Hungary 

Poland 

3-1 

Russian 

Russia 

Ukrainian 65 

Ukrainian 

Various 

6-3 
4-6 

Various 

71 

Various 

1,880 

1-1 

TABLE  3.    Certain  European  races  the  accuracy  of  whose  stated  numbers  is  suspect  In  the  light 
of  data  on  mother  tongue,  birthplace  and  Intermarriage,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Austrian. 


Finnish . 


Hungarian.. 
Roumanian. 


Czech  and 

Slovak. .. 


Yugoslav  Ic.. 

Greek 

Polish 


Russian 

Ukrainian. 


Mother  Tongue 


Italian 

Czech  and  Slovak 
Ukrainian 


Scandinavian 
(mostly  Swedish). 

German,  etc... 


German. . . 

Magyar 

Ukrainian. 


No. 


German. . . 

Magyar 

Ukrainian. 


German 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Bulgarian 


German . 

Czech  and  Slovak 
Ukrainian 


German. 


Magyar. . 
Russian. 


110 

1,369 

12,753 


2,059 

3,724 

3,540 

885 

4,459 

■  1,153 
697 
755 

1,277 
3,815 

■      273 

6,802 

408 

20,992 

31,211 

450 
920 


P.C. 


0-4 

6-2 

48-1 


44-7 

57-9 

27-5 

6-9 

34-3 

19-2 
11-6 
12-6 

18-9 
66-6 

10-9 

16-7 

1-0 

51-6 


3-0 
5-9 


Birthplace 


Italy 

Czechoslovakia. 
Ukraine 


Scandinavia 

Gerihany ,  etc. . 

Germany,  etc.. 

Hungary 

Ukraine 


Germany. 
Hungary.. 
Ukraine... 


Germany 

Czechoslovakia., 

Bulgaria 


Germany 

Czechslovakia.. 
Ukraine 


Germany. 


Hungary.. 
Russia 


No. 


41 
699 
219 


100 

301 

408 
151 
13 

424 
117 
28 

192 
168 


2,070 
209 
326 

238 

376 
2,168 


P.C. 


0-1 
2-2 
0-7 


0-7 

1 

2-6 
0-9 
0-1 

3-7 
1-0 
0-2 

4 
4-0 

0-6 

2-8 
0-3 
0-4 

0-4 

0-2 
10 


Intermarriage 


Italian 

Czech  and  Slovak 
Ukrainian 


No. 
(esti- 
mated) 


Scandinavian. 
German,  etc, . 


German. . . . 
Hungarian. 
Ukrainian.. 


German 

Hungarian. 
Ukrainian.. 


German . 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Bulgarian 


German 

Czech  and  Slovak 
Ukrainian 


German . 


Hungarian. 
Russian 


715 

267 

729 

801 

SO 

725 

379 
303 
379 

112 
129 


1,699 

65 

16,774 

2,934 

26 
215 


P.C. 


1-0 
18-5 


10-7 

35-7 

21-0 
2-1 
190 

11-4 
9-1 
11-4 

8-3 
9-5 

1-0 

13-0 

0-5 

52-4 

29-1 

o'"-3 
2-6 


42397—16 


224 
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TABLE  3.    Corrections  in  the  number  stated  of  certain  races  on  the  basis  of  mother  tongue, 
birthplace  and  intermarriage,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Roumanian . 


Czech  and  Slovak . 


Yugoslavic. 


Greek., 
Polish . 


Russian. 


Ukrainian . 


Italian 

Hungarian. 


Bulgarian. 
German... 


Finnish'.. 
Swedish . 


Num- 
ber 
Stated 


48,639 


Corrections  (See  Table  2) 


Less 


To 


Italian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Ukrainian 

German , 


German. . . . 
Hungarian. 
Ukrainian.. 


30,401 

16,174 

9,444 
145,503 

88,148 
225,113 

98,173 
40,582 

3,160 
473,544 


43,885 
81,306 


German  — 
Hungarian., 
Ukrainian.. 


German 

Czech  and  Slovak. 


Bulgarian. 


German 

Ukrainian 

Czech  and  Slovak 


German. 


Hungarian. 
Russian  — 


German. 


Swedish. 


No.       Total 


104 

1,230 

12,007 

35,298 


2,681 

783 

3,732 


713 
377 
372 


1,138 
3,662 


255 


4,807 

4,172 

313 


Add 


From 


Austrian... 
Yugoslavic 
Polish 


28,243 


370 
397 


2,952 


48,639 
7,196 

1,462 

4,800 
255 


9,292 
28,243  Ukrainian. 


Austrian 

Roumanian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 
Polish 


Austrian. 


2,952 


Roumanian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 
Ukrainian 


Greek. 


Austrian : . . . . 

Roumanian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Yugoslavic 

Polish 

Russian 

Hungarian 


1,778 


1,778 


Finnish. 


No. 


1,230 

3,662 

313 


Total 


397 


12,007 

3,732 

372 

4,172 


783 
377 
370 


35,298 

2,681 

713 

1,138 

4,807 

28,243 
2,952 


1,778 


5,205 


Cor- 
rected 
Total 

testi- 
matcd) 


397 


20,283 
104 


1,530 
255 


75,832 


1,778 


21,800 

34,144 

11,374 
9,189 

136,211 
60,302 

244,629 
98,277 

39,160 
3,415 


549,376 
42,107 
83,084 


TABLE  4.    Population,  by  racial  origin  and  percentage  distribution  according  to  the  four  principal  countries  of  birth,  religions,  mother  tongues  and  racial  preferences  of  males  in  intermarriage,  Canada,  1931 


No. 


Kacial  Origin 


English 

Irifili 

Scottish 

Welsh,  etc... 

Belgium 

Dutch 

French 

Italian, 

Danish, 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Austrian,  n,o,s,^ 

Bulgarian 

German 

Hungarian 

Roumanian 

Yugoslavic 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish 

Lithuanian.. 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian... 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Hindu 

Syrian 

Indian 

Negro 


Population 


2,741,419 

1,230,808 

1,346,350 

62,494 

27,585 

148,962 

2,927,990 

98,173 

34,118 
19,382 
93,243 
81,306 
48,639 
3,160 

473,544 
40,582 
29,056 
16,174 
30,401 
43,885 
5,""" 

145,503 
88. 148 

225,113 
9,444 

156,726 

46,519 

23,342 

1,400 

10,753 
122,911 
19,456 


Birthplace 


Principal 


Canada 

70- 

Canada 

85- 

76- 

Canada 

58- 

Belgium 

54- 

Canada 

V9- 

Canada 

97- 

Canada 

53- 

Denmark 

49- 

Canada 

65- 

Oanada 

42- 

Canada 

42- 

Canada ; 

53- 

Bulgaria 

42- 

Canada 

69- 

Hungary 

61- 

Canada 

50- 

Yugoslavia 

V4- 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

62- 

Finland 

66 

Lithuania 

63- 

Poland 

48 

Canada 

54 

Canada 

5V- 

Greece 

51 

Canada 

43 

China 

■    88 

Japan 

51 

India 

80 

Canada 

59 

Canada 

99 

Canada 

79 

P.C. 


Second'  Largest 


England. , 
Ireland. . , 
Scotland. 

Wales 

Canada. . 
Holland. , 
United  States 
Italy 

Canada 

Iceland 

Norway. . . 

Sweden 

Austria 

Canada 

United  States 

Canada 

Roumania 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada. . . 

Russia 

Poland.... 
Canada. . . 

Russia 

Canada... 
Canada... 
Canada. . . 

Syria 

United  States. 
United  States. 


1  "Austrian,  n.o.s."  mother  tongue  included  with  German  in  all  cases. 
«  Not  stated, 

*  Includes  Manx,  Welsh,  Indian,  Japanese,  etc. 

*  From  racial  origin  of  parents  of  1929-31  average  of  live  births. 


P.C.       Third  Largest       P.C, 


United  States. 
United  States. 
United  States. 

England. , . 

United  States. 
United  States. 

France 

United  States. 


United  States.. 
United  States.. 
UnitedStates.. 
United  States.. 

Poland 

Greece 

Germany 

Czechoslovakia 

Austria 

United  States.. 
United  States.. 
United  States.. 

England 

United  States.. 
United  States.. 

Ukraine 

United  States.. 

Poland 

United  States.. 
United  States.. 
Other  British  Pos- 
sessions  

United  States, 


West  Indies. 


1 
2-0 


7-5 


Fourth  Largest         P.C 


Newfoundland 

0- 

England 

1- 

England 

1- 

United  States 

5- 

France 

1- 

Russia 

5- 

England 

0- 

Other  British  Posses- 

sions   

0- 

England 

U- 

Ireland 

0- 

Sweden 

0- 

Finland 

1- 

Roumania 

2- 

Yugoslavia 

2- 

Russia 

6- 

Roumania 

3- 

United  States 

1- 

Czechoslovakia 

\- 

Poland 

Other  European 

United  States 

Austria 

Poland 

Roumania 

Turkey 

Roumania 

Hungary 

Other  Asia 

Other  British  Posses- 
sions  


0-8 
1-3 


Religion 


Principal 


Anglican 

United  Church.. , 
United  Church.. , 
United  Church. . 
Roman  Catholic. 
United  Church.. 
Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic. 

2 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic. 
Greek  Orthodox. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Lutheran 

2 

Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic, 
lioman  Catholic. 
Greek  Orthodox. 

Jewish 

Confucian,  etc.... 
Confucian,  etc 


Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist 


P.C. 


52-1 

41-2 


Second  Largest 


United  Church.., 
Roman  Catholic. 

Presbyterian 

Anglican : 

United  Church.. , 

Mennonite 

United  Church.., 

United  Church.., 
United  Church.. 
United  Church.. 
United  Church.. 
United  Church.. 
Lutheran 

2 

Roman  Catholic. 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic. 
Greek  Orthodox. 

Lutheran 

United  Church.. 

2 

Lutheran 

Small  sects 

Greek  Orthodox. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 

Not  stated 

United  Church.. 


Anglican 

United  Church. 


P.C. 


Third  Largest 


Baptist 

Anglican..., 
Anglican..., 

Baptist 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Anglican..., 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Small  sects 
Anglican... 
Anglican... 
Greek  Orthodox 

2 

United  Church 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

United  Church 
Presbyterian 

2 

Greek  Orthodox 

Lutheran 

United  Church 

Anglican 

.\nglican 

United  Church 
Anglican 


United  Church. 


26-3 

21-5  Anglican. 


P.C. 


13-2 
17-5 


Fourth  Largest 


Presbyterian 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Presbyterian  — 

Baptist 

Presbyterian — 

Presbyterian 

Presbyterian 

Anglican , 

Presbyterian.... 

Baptist 

United  Church., 

2 

Mennonite 

United  Church. , 
United  Church. 
United  Church. 
Greek  Orthodox 
Anglican 

2 

United  Church. 

Mennonite 

Presbyterian 

United  Church. 
United  Church. 

No  religion 

Small  sects 


Small  sects., 
Small  sects., 


P.C. 


4-7 
7 


Mother  Tongue 


Principal 


English 

Flemish 

English 

French 

Italian 

Danish 

Icelandic 

Norwegian.. 

Swedish 

German 

2 

German 

Magyar 

Roumanian. 
Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

Finnish 

2 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian.. 

2 

Yiddish. . . 
Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese. . . . 

Various^... 

Syrian 

Various^. . . 

English . . . 


P.C. 


Second 
Largest 


Gaelic, 


French 

German . . , 
English... 

English... 
English... 
English... 
English.. . 
English... 
Ukrainian 

2 

English... 
Germ.an . . 
Ukrainian 
Slovak.... 
Bohemian 
English... 

2 

Ukrainian 
German. . 
Polish.... 

2 

English... 
English... 
English... 

English... 
English... 
English... 

French. .. 


P.C. 


25-2 
17 
4 

10 
35 
18 
31 

30-3 
2 

7 
2 
3 
4 
1 


Third 

Largest 


French.. 


English.. 
Dutch... 
Various^. 

French... 

German. 

Various'. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian 

English... 

2 

French 

English... 
German . . 
German. , 
English... 
Swedish.. 

2 

English... 
English... 
English... 

2 

Russian. , . 
French.... 


Magyar  . 
French.. 
French.. 


Various'. . 


P.C. 


Fourth 
Largest 


0-6  Various'. 


13-4 
16-8 
01 


1 

'0-2 


Germ,an . . . 
Flemish. . . 
German. .. 

German . . . 
Norwegian 
German . . . 

French 

German . . . 
Polish 

2 

Polish 

Slovak 

English 

English.... 
German . . . 
Various'. . . 

2 

German . . . 
Ukrainian . 
German . . . 

2 

Polish 


French . . . 
Various'. . 


Spanish  ... 


P.C. 


0-7 


0-2 

0-3 


Race  of  Wife* 


Principal 


English 

Irish , 

Scottish 

English 

Belgian , 

Dutch , 

French 

Italian 

Danish 

Icelandic 

Norwegian.. 

Swedish 

Austrian. .. . 
Bulgarian.. . 

German 

Hungarian . . 
Roumanian. 
Yugoslavic. 
Czech  and  Slovak 
Finnish 

2 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian.. . 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Chinese 

Japanese... . 

Hindu 

Syrian 

Indian 

Negro 


P.C. 


90-4 


Second 
Largest 


Scottish. . . 

English 

English.... 

Welsh 

French 

English.... 
English.... 

French 

English 

English 

English 

English 

Germ.an . , . 

English 

English..., 
Germ.an . . , 
Ukrainian, 
English... 

Polish 

English.. . 

2 

Ukrainian 
German . . 
Polish.... 
English... 
English... 
English... 
English... 


English., 
French.., 
French.., 


English., 


P.C. 


Third 


Irish 

Scottish . . . . 

Irish 

Scottish. . . . 

English 

Scottish 

Irish 

English 

Scottish 

Scottish. . . . 

Scottish 

Norwegian 
Ukrainian . . 

French 

Irish 

English 

Polish 

Ukrainian. . 

English 

Soottish. . . , 

2 

German  — 
Ukrainian . 
Roumanian 

French , 

Irish 

French 

Irish 


Scottish . 
English.. 
English.. 


P.C. 


3-2  French.. 


Fourth 
Largest 


French 

French 

French 

Irish 

Scottish 

Irish 

Scottish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Swedish 

Scottish. . . . 

English 

Ukrainian. , 
Scottish. .. , 

French 

English 

Polish 

German. . . 
Irish 

2 

French 

Polish 

Austrian... 

Irish 

French 

Polish 

Scottish. .. 

Ukrainian . 
Scottish. .. 
Scottish. .. 

Irish 


P.C. 


No. 


3-8 
8-4 
4-1 
12-4 
3-6 
8-3 
0-8 

2-6 

6- 

5- 

6-7 

8-2 

30 

7-3 

4-6 

0-7 

3-5 

1-7 

2-8 

1-2 

1 

4-0 
0-5 
5-0 
0-4 
1-4 
0-1 

2-3 

3 

0-5 


1-2 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

n29 
30 
31 

32 
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TABLE  5.    Number  of  various  racial  origins  and  percentage  increase  by  decades,  Canada,  1981-1931 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  RACES.. 


Brltlsli... 

Knglish. . 

Irish 

.Scottish, 
Other. . . . 


French. 


Other  European... 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew. 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

.  Roumanian  

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Danish 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 

Other 


A.slatlc 

Chinese. . 
Hindu  .. . 
Japanese., 

Syrian 

Other'.... 


Eskimo 

Indian 

Negro 

Various^ 

Unspecificcl. 


No. 


1901 


i>,3;i,315 

3,063,195 

1,200.899 

988.721 

800,164 

13,421 

1,049,371 


457, 
10, 

2, 


33, 

2, 

310, 

16, 

1. 

10, 

-   0. 

19. 
31. 


,845 
502 
501 
291 
131 
549= 
834 

285 
354' 
825 
042 


1911 


5,082 
5,174< 

33,731 

17,312 

4,738 

1,437 

244 


127,941 

17,437 

145 

31,539 


7,J0e,643 

3,896,985 

1,823,150 

1,050,384 

997,880 

25,571 

2,054,890 

923,737 

42,535 
9,593 


54,980 
15,497 
393,320 
3,594 
75,681 
11,605! 
45,411 

33,305 

5,875: 

■43,142 

107,535 


74,963 
0,625' 

43,017 

27,774 
2,342 
9,021 


105,492 
16.877 
18.310 

147,345 


1921 


8,787,919 

4,868,738 

2,545,358 

1,107,803 

1,173,625 

41,952 

2,452,743 

1,217,103 

107,671 

20,234 

1,765 

8,840 

117,505 

21,494 

294.635 

6,740 

126,196 

13,181 

66,769 

1,970 

53,403 

13,470 

100,004 

107,369 

21,124 

15,876 

68,856 

61,603 

106,721 

3,906 

16,180' 

66,914 

39,587 
1,016 

15,868 
8,282 
1,161 

3,269 

110,465 

18,291 

187 

21,249 


1931 


10,376,786 

5,381,071 

2,741,419 

1,230,808 

1,346,350 

02,494 

2,927,990 

1,825,252 

48,639 

27,685 

3,160 

30,401 

148,962 
43,885 

473,544 
9,444 

156,726 

40,582 

98,173 

5,876 

145,503 
29,050 
88.148 

228,049 
34,118 
19,382 
93,243 
81,300 

226.113 
16,174 
6,232 

81.548 
46,519 

1.400 
23,342 
10,753 

2,534 

5,979 

122,911 

19,456 

681 

8,898 


P.C.  Increase 


1901-1911        1911-1921        1921-1931 


31  17 

27-22 

44-59 

6-24 

24-71 

90-63 

24-59 

101  71 

288-65 
220-41 


62-46 
619-38 

26-07 

1,135-05 

309-16 

649  19 

319-16 

430-87 

1,659-60 

117-61 

246-42 


1,219-31 
28-04 


21  94 

24-94 

39-61 
5-47 
17-61 
64-00 

19-36 

35-01 

153-14 
110-92 


113-70 
38-70 
-25-09 
69-71 
66-76 


81-27 

60-43 


90-40 
1,490-10 


-17-66 

3.21 

1,2,527-59 
307-18 


13-68 
47-03 

60-00 
129-28 
131-94 

55-63 

42-36 

144-23 

53  23 

42-43 

-56-02 

75-90 

-70-08 

4-70 

8-38 

-98-98 

-86-68 

18  08 

10-52 

7-70 
11-10 
14-72 
48-97 

19-38 

46  36 

-54-83 
30-33 
79-04 

243-90 
20-77 

104-17 
60-72 
64-53 
24-19 

207-88 

47  03 
198-27 
172-46 
115-71 

-11-91 

36-20 

61-61 

22  08 

36-42 

32-20 

110-94 

314-08 

-01-48 

28-27 
17-61 
37-80 
47-10 
29-84 
118-20 

82-90 

11-28 

6-37 

204-17 

-68- 13 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

'  Includes  Bohemian,  Bukovinian  and  Slavic. 

?  Includes  Lithuanian  and  Moravian. 

'  Includes  Bulgarian. 

'  Includes  Cuban,  Laplander,  Lettish,  Maltese,  Portuguese,  Serbian,  Spanish  and  Swiss. 

'  Included  with  Other  Asiatic. 

•  Includes  Arabian,  Armenian,  Korean,  Malayan,  Persian,  Phoenician,  Siamese  and  Turkish, 

'  Included  with  Indian. 
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TABLE  6.   Canadian-,  United  States-  and  elsewhere-born  population,  by  racial  origin,  Canada, 

19t>l 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  RACES.. 


British. ... 

English. . 

Irish 

Scottish. 
Other.... 

French. 


Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Danish 

Dutch 

Eskimo '. 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Negro... 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Ukrainian^ 

Yugoslavic 

Unspecified 

Various' 


(1) 

Total 

Population 


10,376,786 


,381,071 

741,419 

,230,808 

,346,350 

62,404 

-     ir.» 

,927,990 

48,639 

27,585 

3,160 

46,519 

30,401 

34,118 

148,962 

5,979 

43,885 

473,544 

9,444 

156,726 

40,582 

19,382 

122,911 

98,173 

23,342 

5,876 

19,456 

93,243 

145,503 

29,056 

88.148 

81,306 

10,753 

225,113 

16,174 

8,898 

10,847 


C2)    , 
Canadian 
Born 


8,069,261 

4,033,007 

1,920.259 

1,053,449 

1,022,915 

36,384 

2,850,576 

26,119 

11,194 

1,068 

5,396 

8,437 

12,776 

119,006 

5, 

12,363 

328,945 

4,059 

68,703 

11,298 

12,684 

122,054 

62,136 

11,311 

1, 

15,487 

39,241 

68,459 

14,739 

47,618 

34,632 

6,383 

128,281 

3,236 

7,837 

4,659 


(3) 
United 
States 
Born 


344,574 

174,416 

85,894 

47,195 

37,652 

3,675 

65,630 

1.127 

676 

17 

23 

1.231 

3,880 

9,731 

68 

■    1,492 

44, 

176 

4,346 

642 

1,011 

848 

2,084 

28 

91 

2,21 

21,451 

1,825 

302 

3,065 

10,750 

216 

712 

240 

800 

487 


(4) 

Elsewhere 
Born 


1,962,951 

1,173,648 

735,266 
130, 164 
285,783 
22,435 

21,784 
21,393 
15,715 

2,085 
41,100 
20,733 
17,462 
20,225 
12 
30,030 
99.601 

6,209 
83,677 
28,642 

5,687 

9 

43,953 

12,003 

4,117 

1,758 
32,551 
75,219 
14,015 
37,465 
35,924 

4,154 

96.120 

12,698 

261 

5,701 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 

8  Includes  "Other  European",  "Other  Asiatic"  and  "Various". 


TABLE  7.    Canadian-,  United  States-  and  elsewhere-born  population  of  the  principal  European 
racial  orisins  (French  and  British  excepted),  by  geographical  grouping  of  origins, 

Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


North  Western  European. 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

German. 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 


Percentage  of  total. 


South,  Eastern  and  Central  European. 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

•Russian 

Ukrainiani 

Yugoslavic 


(1) 

Total 

Population 


(2) 

Canadian 

Born 


(3) 
United 
States 
Born 


Percentage  of  total. 


878,140 
27,685 
34,118 
148,962 
473,544 
19,382 
93,243 
81,306 

100-00 


784,154 

48,639 

3,160 

30,401 

43,885 

9,444 

40,582 

98,173 

6,876 

145,603 

29,056 

88,148 

225,113 

16,174 

10000 


558,478 
11,194 
12,776 
119,006 
328,945 
12,684 
39,241 
34,632 

63-60 


379,471 
26,119 

1,058 

8,437 
12,363 

4,059 
11,298 
62,136 

1,668 
68,469 
14,739 
47,618 
128,281 

3,236 

48-39 


92,497 

676 

3,880 

9,731 

44,998 
1,011 

21,451 

10,750 

10-53 


13,004 

1,127 

17 

1,231 

1,492 

176 

642 

2,084 

91 

1,826 

302 

3,065 

712 

240 


(4) 

Elsewhere 

Born 


227,165 
15,715 
17,462 
20,225 
99,601 
5,687 
32.551 
35,924 

25-87 


391,679 
21,393 

2,085 
20,733 
30,030 

5,209 
28,642 
43,953 

4,117 
76,219 
14,015 
37,465 
96.120 
12,698 

49-95 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 
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TABLE  8.  Canadian-,  United  States-  and  elsewhere-born  population  of  the  principal  European 
racial  origins  (French  and  British  eicepted),  by  linguistic  grouping  of  origins,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Scandinavian . 

Danish 

Icelandic 

Norwegian.. 
Swedish 


Percentage  of  total. 


Germanic. . 
Dutch... 
Belgian. . 
German. 


Percentage  of  total. 


Latin  and  Greek. 

Greek 

Italian 

Roumanian 


Percentage  of  total. 


Slavic 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainiani 

Yugoslavic 


Percentage  of  total. 


(1) 

Total 
Population 


228,049 
34,118 
19,382 
93,243 
81,306 

100- 00 

650,091 

148,962 

27,585 

473,544 

10000 

136,673 

9,444 

98,173 

29,056 

10000 

563,014 

48,639 

3,160 

30,401 

5,876 

145,503 

88,148 

225,113 

16,174 

10000 


(2) 

Canadian 
Born 


(3) 

United 
States 
Born 


(4) 

Elsewhere 
Born 


99,333 
12,77 
12,684 
39,241 
34,632 

43-56 

459,145 

119,006 

11,194 

328,945 

70-63 

70,934 
4,059 
52,136 
14,739 

51-90 

284,876 

26,119 

1,058 

8,437 

1,668 

68,459 

47,618 

128,281 

3,236 

50-60 


37,092 
3,880 
1,011 
21,451 
10,750 

16-26 

55,405 

9,731 

676 

44, 

8-52 

2,562 
176 

2,084 
302 

1-87 

8,308 

1,127 

17 

1,231 

91 

1,825 

3,065 

712 

240 

1-48 


91,624 
17,462 
5,687 
32,551 
35,924 

40-18 

135,541 
20,225 
15,715 
99,601 

20-85 

63,177 

5,209 

43,953 

14,015 

46-22 

269,830 

21,393 

2,085 

20, 733 

4,117 

75,219 

.  37,465 

96,120 

12,698 


47-93 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

^  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 
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TABLE  9.    Percentages  of  popiilaHon  Canadian-,  United  States-  and  elscwherc-born,  by  racial 

origin,  Canada,  1921  and  1931 


Racial  Origin 


1921  Percentage 


Canadian- 
Born 


ALL  RACES. 

British 

English. . . . 

Irish 

Scottish... 
Other 


French 

Armenian 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Danish 

Dutch 

Eskimo... 

Finnish . . .  ■. 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese. 

Lettish 

Lithuanian 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Swis.s 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Ukrainian' 

Yugoslavic 

Unspecified 

Various^ 


United 
States- 
Born 


J7-75 

74  12 

68-34 
85-48 
76-58 
56-29 

97-02 
20-92 
52-12 
33-41 
14-96 
7-49 
44-00 
42-18 
82-77 
99-94 
!36-96 
71-74 
30-64 
40-33 
50-01 
55-06 
99-11 
43-03 
27-31 
39-37 
41-03 
74-82 
34-23 
51-78 
72-81 
44-75 
49-65 
44-84 
35-33 
61-87 
49-77 
41-85 
54-15 
30-33 
86-04 
15-07 


Elsewhere- 
Born 


4-25 

4  21 

4-24 
4-66 
3-57 
8-56 

2-06 
1-50 
L30 
3-63 
0-62 
0-09 
11-81 
19-51 
8-66 

0-64 
13-58 
2-13 
3-84 
4-36 
6-35 
0-60 
2-80 
0-10 
1-57 
2-23 
16-94 
32-22 
2-82 
7-28 
1-07 
0-15 
13-99 
18-90 
13-16 
3-05 
2-24 
0-28 
5 

1103 
1-37 


18-00 

21  67 

27-42 
9 

19-85 
35-15 

0-92 
71-58 
40-58 
02-90 
84-42 
92-42 
44-19 
38-51 
S-57 
0-00 
50-40 
■  14-08 
67-23 
55-83 
45-63 
38-59 
0-29 
64-11 
72-59 
59-00 
66-14 
8-24 
33-55 
45-40 
19-91 
54-18 
44-20 
41-17 
45-77 
24-97 
47-18 
65-91 
45-57 
57-08 
2-33 
83-50 


1931  Percentage 


Canadian- 
Born 


77-76 

74-95 

70-05 
85-59 
75-98 
58-22 

97-36 

3 

63-70 
40-68 
33-48 
11-60 
27-75 
37-45 
79-89 
98-60 
28-17 
09-46 
42-98 
43-84 
27-84 
65-44 
99-30 
63-11 
48-46 

3 

28-39 
79-60 
42-08 
47-05 

3 

60-73 
54-02 

3 

42-59 


50-99 
20-01 
88-08 
42-95 


United 
States- 
Born  , 


Elsewhere- 
Born 


3-32 

3  24 

3-13 
3 

2-80 
6 

1-90 

3 

2-32 
2-45 
0-54 
005 
4-05 
11-37 
0-63 
1-14 
3-40 
9-50 
1-86 
2-77 
1-58 
6-22 
0-69 
2-12 
0-12 

3 

1-55 
11-36 
23-01 

1-25 

3 

1-04 
3-48 

3 

13-22 


0-32 
1-4S 
8-99 
4-49 


18-92 

21  81 

26-82 
10-58 
21-23 
35-90 

0-74 

8 

43-98 
60-97 
66-98 
88-36 
08-20 
51-18 
13-68 
0-20 
68-43 
21-03 
'55-10 
53-39 
70-58 
29-34 
0-01 
44-77 
51-42 

3 

70  00 
9-04 
34-91 
61-70 

3 

48-23 
42-60 

3 

44-18 

3 

38-63 

3 

42-70 

78-51 

2-93 

62-56 


n.o.s.— not  otherwise  specified.  i  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian.  'Includes  "Other 

European,"  "Other  Asiatic"  and  "Various."  '  Separate  data  not  available  tor  specified  racial  origins  in  1931 
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TABLE  10. 


Percentages  and  rank  of  population  (1)  Canadian-born  and  (2)  e!sewhcrc-born 
(other  than  in  the  U.S.A.),  by  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Indian 

I'iSkinio 

French 

Unspecified 

Irish 

Dutch 

Negro 

Scottish 

English 

Gonuan 

Icelandic 

Syrian 

Other  I'tritish. .". , . 

Ukrainian^ 

Russian 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Italian 

Roumanian 

Japanese 

Polish 

Hebrew 

Greek 

Various* 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Belgian 

Danish 

Bulgarian 

Lithuanian 

Finnish 

Hungarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Yugoshivic 

Chinese 


P.C. 
Canadian- 
Born 

Rank 
(1) 

Racial  Origin 

P.C.  Else- 
where-Born 
(other  than 
in  the , 
U.S.A.) 

Rank 
(2) 

99-30 

1 

■     2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Chinese 

88-36 
78-51 
70-58 
70-06 
68.43 
68-20 
66-98 
66-97 
56-16 
53-39 
62-66 
51-70 
51-42 
51-18 
48-23 
44.-77 
44-18 
43-98 
42-70 
42-50 
38-63 
35-90 
34-91 
29-34 
26-82 
21-23 
21-03 
13-68 
10-58 
9-04 
2-93 
0-74 
0-20 
0-01 

1 

98-66 

Yugoslavic 

2 

97-3G 

88-08 

85-59 

79-89 

Czech  and  Slovak  . . 

Q 

79-60 

76-98 

Belgian 

g 

70-05 

Crock  

g 

69-46 

65-44 

Various^ 

'11 

59-36 

Polish 

68-22 

13 

66-99 

64-02 

15 

63-70 

63-11 

Swedish     

17 

50-73 

48-40 
47-05 

Ukrainian^ 0 

19 
20 

43-84 

Syrian 

21 

42-98 

Other  British 

22 

-    42-96 

23 

42-59 

24 

42-08 

25 

40-58 

26 

37-45 

27 

33-48 

Dutch 

28 

28-39 

Irish : 

29 

28-17 

Negro 

30 

27-84 

Unspecified    ... 

31 

27-75 

French 

32 

20-01 

33 

11-60 

Indian 

34 

n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

1  Includes"  liukovinian,  Gaiician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 

2  Includes  "Other  European,"  "Other  Asiatic"  and  "Various." 


TABLK  II.    Percentages  of  population  Canadian-,   United  States-   and  cisewlierc-born,  of  the 
principal  European  raciai  origins  (Frcncli  and  Britlsli  excepted),  by  geograpliical  grouping  of 

origins,  Canada,  1931  and  1931 


Racial  Origin 


PC. 

Canadian-Born 


1931 


P.C. 

United  States-Born 


1921 


P.C. 
Elsewhere-Born 


1931 


-  North  Western  European 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

German 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Bulgariari 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish ' 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Itali.an 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian ■ -. 

Ukrainian! 

Yugoslavic 


63-09 
33-41 
42-18 
82-77 
71-74 
65-06 
34-23 
36-33 

49-24 
52-11 
14-96 
44-00 
36-96 
30-64 
50-01 
43-03 
41-62 
51-78 
44-76 
49-65 
54-15 
36-33 


63-60 
40-58 
37-45 
79-89 
69-46 
65-44 
42-08 
42-59 

48-39 
63-70 
33-48 
27-76 
28-17 
42-98 
27-84 
53-11 
28-39 
47-05 
50-73 
54-02 
66-99 
20-01 


14-98 
3-63 

19-61 
8-66 

13-58 
6-36 

32-22 

18-90 

2-95 
1-30 
0-62 
11-81 
6-64 
2-13 
4-36 
2-86 
2-23 
2-82 
1-07 
6-15 
0-28 
6-99 


10-53 
2-45 

11-37 
6-63 
9-60 
5-22 

23-01 

13-22 

1-66 
2-32 
0-64 
4-05 
3-40 
1-86 
1-68 
2-12 
1-55 
1-25 
1-04 
3-48 
0-32 
1-48 


21-93 
62-96 
38-31 
8-67 
14-08 
38-59 
33-55 
45-77 

47-81 
46-68 
84-42 
44-19 
66-40 
67-23 
46-63 
54-11 
56-14 
46-40 
54-18 
44-20 
46-57 
67-68 


25-87 
66-97 
51-18 
13-58 
21-03 
29-34 
34-91 
44-18 

49-96 
43-98 
66-98 
08-20 
08-43 
55-16 
70-68 
44-77 
70-06 
51-70 
48-23 
42-50 
42-70 
78-61 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

>  Includes  Bukovinian,  Gaiician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 
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TABLE  12.    Percentages  of  population  Canadian-,  United  States-  and  elsewhere-born,  of  the 
principal  European  racial  origins  (French  and  British  excepted),  by  linguistic  grouping  of 

origins,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

(I) 
P.C. 
Canadian- 
Born 

(2) 
P.C. 
United 
States- 
Born 

(3) 

P.C. 

ElsGwiicre- 

Born 

43-66 
37-45 
65-44 
42-08 
42-59 

70-63 
79-89 
40-68 
69-46 

51-90 
42-98 
63-11 
50-73 

60-60 
53-70 
33-48 
27-75 
28-39 
47-05 
64-02 
56-99 
•20-01 

16-26 
11-37 
5-22 
23-01 
13-22 

8-52 
6-53 
2-45 
9-50 

1-87 
1-86 
2-12 
1-04 

1-48 
2-32 
0-54 
4-05 
1-65 
1-25 
3-48 
0-32 
1-48 

40-18 

51-18 

29-34 

34-91 

44-18 

20-85 

Dutch                                                      

13-58 

66-97 

21-03 

46-22 

65-16 

4417 

48-23 

47-93 

43-98 

65-98 

08-20 

70-06 

Polish                                                  

51-70 

42-50 

■    42-70 

78-51 

n.o  s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

'  Includes  Buliovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ulirainian. 


TABLE  13.    Continental  European  born  and  percentage  Increase  per  decade,  by  geographical 
grouping  of  countries  of  birth,  Canada,  1901-1931 


Birthplace 

No. 

P.C.  Increase 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1901-1911 

I9U-1921 

1921-1931 

5,371.316 

66.297 
2.280 
2,075 
7,944 

27,300 

386 

6.067 

2 

10,256 

67.771 

28.407 

1.066 

213 
1 

6,854 

3 
4 

31,231 

7,206,643 

130,219 
7.975 
4,937 
17.619 
39,577 
3,808 
7,109 
20,968 
28,226 

269,437 

67,602 

1,666 

1,689 

10,987 

2.640, 

10.686 

34.739 

31.373 

18.271 

89.984 

8,787,949 

128,411 

13,276 

7,192 

19,247 

25,266 

5,827 

6,776 

23.127 

27,700 

310.946 

57,636 

1,005 

4,322 

12,166 

3,769 

7.493 

35.531 

65.304 

22.779 

101,055 

1,946 

10,376,786 

173,730 
17,033 
17,217 
16.756 
39.163 
10.736 
6.731 
32,679 
34,415 

494.624 
37.391 
1.467 
22.835 
30,364 
5,579 
28.523 
42.578 

171.169 
40.322 

114,406 

17,110 

34-17 

131-31 
249-78 
137-93 
121-79 

44-97 
889-09 

17-37 

}      379-66 
232-57 

1,139-44 
406-84 

21-94 

-  1-39 

66-47 

45-68 

9-24 

-36-16 

63-02 

-4-68 

J        10-30 

1     -  1-86 

15-41 

-14-77 

-39-68 

155-89 

10-64 

42-77 

-29-22 

2-28 

108-15 

24-67 

18-08 

35-29 

28-30 

139-39 

-12-94 

55-00 

84-25 

-15-42 

41-30 

24-24 

69-07 

-35-01 

45-97 

428-34 

149-70 

48-02 

280-66 

Italy                   

19-83 

Poland         

162-11 

77-01 

13-21 

Total      

225,388' 

Yugoslavia 

780-00 

- 

- 

312,895 

611,734 

- 

- 

63-50 

•  Included  with  Austria. 

'  Included  with  Sweden. 

'  Included  with  Russia. 

<  Included  with  Bulgaria.  , 

6  Includes  only  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Russia  same  as  1901  total. 
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TABLE  14.    Continental  European  born  and  percentage  Increase  per  decade,  by  linguistic 
grouping  of  countries  of  birtli,  Canada,  1901-1931 


No. 

P.C.  Increase 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 

1921-1931 

Total  population 

5,371,316 

18,388 

2,075 

6,057 

1 

10,256 

29,965 

2,280 

27,300 

386 

16,011 

7,944 

213 

6,864 

7,200,643 

61,240 
4,937 
7,109 
20,968 
28,226 

51,360 
7,975 

39,577 
3,808 

64,998 

17,619 

2,640 

34,739 

8,787,949 

64,796 

7,192 

6,776 

23,127 

27,700 

44,369 
13,276 
25,266 

5,827 

68,547 
19,247 
3,769 
35,531 

10.370,786 

90,042 
17,217 
5,731 
32,679 
34,416 

66,932 
17,033 
39,163 
10,746 

64,913 

16,756 

5,579 

42,578 

34-17 

233-04 

137-93 

17-37 

1 

379-66 

71-40 
249-78 

44-97 
889-09 

266-38 

121-79 

1,139-44 

406-84 

21-94 

6-81 
45-68 

-4-68 
10-30 

-  1-86 

-13-61 
66-47 

-36-16 
53-02 

6-46 

9-24 

42-77 

2-28 

18-08 

38-96 
139-39 
-15-42 
41-30 
24-24 

50-85 
28-30 
66-00 
84-25 

10-87 

-12-94 

48-02 

19-83 

Scandinavian 

Iceland 

Norway 

Oermany 

Holland 

Latin  and  Groclc^ 

Greece 

Italy 

^  Included  with  Sweden. 

2  Roumania  omitted  because  complete  figures  not  available. 


TABLE  15.   Length  of  residence  In  Canada  of  the  average  (median)  Continental  European 
Immigrant,  by  geographical  and  linguistic  grouping  of  countries  of  birth,  Canada,  1931 


Country  of  Birth 


North  Western  Kuropc- 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Iceland' 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland.... 


South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe- 
Austria 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Finland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Lithuania 

Poland^ 

Roumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 


Length 

of  Residence 

of  Median 

Immigrant 


yeara 


14-01 
5-28 
21-80 
16-47 
8-31 
31-51 
16-34 
18-57 
9  36 


19-50 
15-84 

3-90 

6-78 
16-07 

3 

4-74 
14-57 
18-54 
17-45 
16-66 
16-03 

3-95 


Country  of  Birth 


Scandinavian — 

Denmark 

Iceland^ 

Norway 

Sweden 

Germanic — 

Belgium , 

Germany 

Holland 


Latin  and  Greek- 
France.. 

Greece 

Italy 

Roumania 

Spain 


Slavic- 
Austria 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. . 

Lithuania., 

Poland.... 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 


Length 

of  Residence 

of  Median 

Immigrant 


years 


5-28 
31-51 

16-34 
18-54 

14-01 
10-38 
8-31 

21-80 
16-07 
16-84 
18-54 
16-66 

19-50 
15-84 
3-90 
4-74 
14-54 
17-45 
16-03 
3-95 


»  Median  prior  to  1901;  31-51  estimate  on  assumption  that  those  coming  prior  to  1901  came  during  the  previous  decade. 
'  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABLE  16.    Population,  by  racial  origin  and  sex,  with  percentage  of  males  to  females  for  cacli 

origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  RACES 

British 

li^nglish 

Irish. 

Scottish 

Other 

French^ 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Bulgarian ; . . . . 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch...., 

Finnish 

Geriuan 

Greek. 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Negro. 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 

Unspecified 

Various^ 


Population 


Males 


5,374,511 

2,753,665 

1,398.513 
630,495 
C90.138 
34,519 


473,375 
27,070 
14,991 

2,151 
43,051 
20,093 
20, 
77,909 
25,257 
247,844 

0,055 
79,087 
25,061) 

9,872 
62,943 
55,141 
13,803 
10.186 
53:537 
82,088 
16,781 
48,130 
48,049 

5,787 

122,772 

11,732 

4,176 
13,139 


Females 


5,002,215 

2,627,400 

1,342,906 

600,313 

666,212 

27,975 

1.454,615 

21,569 

12,594 

1,009 

3,468 

10,308 

13,327 

71,053 

18,628 

225,700 

3, 

77,639 

15.516 

9,510 

59,968 

43,032 

9,539 

9,270 

39,700 

63,415 

12.275 

40,018 

33,257 

4,966 

102,341 

4,442 

4,722 

9,503 


Male:  as 
F.C.  ot 
Females 


107 

105 

104 
105 
105 
123 

101 
126 
119 
213 
1,241 
195 
156 
110 
136 
110 
179 
102 
162 
104 
105 
128 
145 
110 
135 
129 
137 
120 
144 
117 
120 
204 
88 
137 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified, 

'  The  figures  tor  the  French  in  Canada  exclusive  of  Quebec  in  1931  are  as  foUows:- 

M. =338, 628,    F, =318,838.    Male  to  female  106  p.c.  or  6  p.c.  surplus  males. 
'  Includes  "Other  European,"  "Other  Asiatic"  and  "Various." 


TABLE  17.    Immigrant  population,  by  racial  origin  and  sex,  with  percentage  of  males  to  females 

for  each  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  RACES  . 

British 

English.. . ; . . 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other 

French 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 


Immi 

grants 

Males 
as  P.C,  of 
I-'emales 

Males 

Females 

1,29S,510 

1,008,085 

129 

713,347 

434,245 
94,576 

169,069 
15,457 

651,717 

386.915 
82,783 

154,366 
10,653 

112 

112 
114 
110 
145 

38,309 

14,003 

9,336 

1.649 

39,105 

8,517 

7.055 

453 

98 
164 
132 
364 

n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 
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TABLE  17. 


Immigrant  population,  by  racial  origin  and  sex,  with  percentage  of  males  to  females 
for  each  origin,  Canada,  1931— Con. 


Racial  Origin 


Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Ifebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian ;, 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 

Unspecified 

Various' 


Immigrants 


Males 


40, 
15 
14 
16 
19 
81 

3, 
44. 
19, 

3, 

29, 

7, 

2, 

33, 

47, 

9, 

24, 

30, 

2, 


Females 


1,028 

6,172 

7,045 

13,070 

12,500 

63,178 

1,432 

43,560 

9.987 

3,349 

410 

16,939 

4,236 

1,071 

20,375 

29,244 

4,980 

16,338 

16,035 

1,801 

38,684 

2,857 

577 

3,592 


Males 
as  P.O.  of 
Females 


3.900 
250 
203 
129 
152 
129 
276 
102 
193 
100 
106 
172 
184 
138 
105 
103 

~187 
148 
191 
135 
150 
353 
84 
192 


Includes  "Other  European,"  "Other  Asiatic"  and  "Various.' 


TABLE  18. 


Adult  population  (31  years  of  age  and  over),  by  racial  origin,  with  percentage  of 
males  to  females  for  each  origin,  Canada,  1931  ' .  ^ 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  RACKS 

British 

I'jngiish 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other 

French 

Austrian 

Itelgian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish .'. . . 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 

l-'nspecifiod 

\^irious' 


Adult  Population 


Males 


3,095,916 

1,683,451 

847.231 

388.100 

426,578 

21,630 

733,980 

15,374 

9,134 

1.535 

40,120 

15,048 

14,148 

44,056 

18,030 

140,166 

3,824 

45,679 

17,303 

5,777 

30,290 

29,485 

8,035 

0,012 

33,154 

48,417 

9,264 

25,489 

32.130 

2.902 

03.259 

9,377 

1,728 

8,149 


Females 


2,770,675 

1,600,323 

815,318 

367,091 

402,265 

15,648 

712,659 

9,860 

0,929 

386 

1,204 

5,422 

6,958 

38,429 

11,879 

119,485 

1,331 

44,089 

7.914 

5,041 

27,093 

17,701 

4,304 

4,913 

20.025 

29.255 

4,930 

17,458 

17,491 

2,109 

42,626 

2,203 

2,465 

4,974 


Males 
as  P.C.  of 
Females 


105 

104 
106 
106 
138 

103 
150 
132 
398 
1,174 
278 
203 
115 
157 
117 
287 
104 
219 
102 
109 
107 
187 
122 
160 
165 
188 
146 
184 
134 
149 
420 
70 
164 


'  Includes  Lithuan: 


ian,  "Other  European",  "Other  Asiatic",  Eskimo  and  "Othe 
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TABLE  19.    Immigrants  and  percentage  surplus  of  males,  by  birthplace  and  sex,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


Immigrants 


Males 


Females 


P.C. 

Surplus 
of  Males 


TOTAL  BimGBANTS. 

British  born 


British  Isles 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ijcsser  Isles 

Country  not  stated. 

British  Possessions.. 

Australia 

India 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa 

West  Indies 

Other 


Foreign  barn. 


Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria _. . . 

Czechoslovakia.. 
V  Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland' 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine. ._ 

Yugoslavia 

Other 


Asia 

China. . . 

Japan 

Syria  . . . 
Turkey. . 
Other... 


United  States... 
Other  countries. 
At  sea 


1,298,510 

esi,4ii 

607,539 

386,738 
58,916 

145,540 
13,117 
3,218 


23,451 

1,972 

2,r" 

12,786 

818 

1,168 

2,450 

1,288 

607, 1S9 

138,183 

22,269 
'     9,706 

1,191 
16,702 
12,183 
18,472 

8,924 
23,743 

4,164 

■      6,844 

18,706 

2,845 
'27,309 
22.055 
101,492 
24,433 
62,249 
23,906 

4,106 

8,472 
12,074 

6,748 

52,175 

40,575 

7,909 

2.305 

642 

844 

175.140 

1,631 

431 


1,008,985 

SSS, 419 

531,113 

337,126 
48,628 

134,225 
9,231 
2,203 


21,706 

1,593 
1,703 
13,624 
616 
1,067 
2,087 
1,016 

iss.eee 

276,279 

15,122 

7,327 

276 

6,133 

5,034 

11,882 

7,832 

15,420 

1,425 

3,892 

9,817 

2,886 

15,269 

10,624 

69,677 

15,889 

52,167 

10,509 

1,970 

5,287 

4,436 

3,416 

8,133 

1,462 

4,352 

1,648 

379 

592 

169,434 

1,420 

300 


29 

li 

14 

15 
21 
8 

42 
46 


8 
24 
74 
-6 
33 

9 
17 
27 

4e 

59 

47 

32 

332 

172 

142 

65 

14 

54 

192 

76 

91 

-1 

79 

108 

46 

64 

19 

127 

108 

60 

186 

68 

519 

2,676 
82 
40 
43 
43 

3 

15 
44 


'  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABLE  20.    Adult  Immigrant  population  (21  years  of  age  and  over)  and  percentage  surplus  of 
males,  by  birthplace  and  sex,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


TOTAL  ADULT  IMMIGRANTS. 

British  born 


British  Isles 

lilngland 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Lesser  Isles 

Country  not  stated. , 

British  Possessions.. 

Australia 

India 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa 

West  Indies 

Other 


Foreign  horn. 


Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. , 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland' 

Roumania : 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other 


Asia 

China... 

Japan 

Syria 

Turkey. . 
Other... 


United  States... 
Other  countries. 
At  sea 


Adult  Immigrants 


Males 


1,152,748 

543,725 

348,404 
63,091 

128,157 
11,056 
3,017 


20,375 

1,706 
2,601 
10,985 
728 
1,003 
2,266 
1, 

588, S8i 

397,4«7 

21,281 

8,581 

1,130 

15,187 

11,084 

17,283 

8,425 

21,351 

3,908 

5,793 

16,127 

2,792 

24,851 

20,753 

90,887 

22,684 

54,209 

22,918 

3  i 

7!702 
11,411 
5,241 

50,731 

39,738 

7,623 

2,188 

487 


138,821 

1,265; 

364 


Females 


876,261 


478,004 

306,809 
43,219 

118,319 
7,600 
2,057 


18,435 

1,349 

1,473 

11,478 

524 

936 

1,868 

807 

S79,S71 

236,180 

14,101 
6,282 
232 
4,707 
4,100 

10,499 
7,347 

13,284 
1,231 
3,042 
7,266 
2,1 

13,327 
9,506 

58,572 

14,103 

43,904 
9,670 
1,766 
4,485 
3,326 
2,904 

7,651 

1,163 

4,135 

1,536 

322 

495 

134,356 

1,084 

251 


P.O. 

Surplus 
of  Males 


32 

U 

u 

14 
23 
8 
45 
47 


11 

26 

77 
-4 

39 
7 

21 
■  35 


68 
51 
37 

387 
223 
170 

65 

15 

61 
217 

90 
122 
-2 

86 
118 

65 
■     61 

23 
137 
119 

72 
243 

80 

563 

3,317 
84 
42 
51 
40 

3 

17 

■     45 


'  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABLE  21.    Percentage  distribution  of  male  and  female  population,  by  quinquennial  age  groups' 

and  nativity,  Canada,  1931 


Nativity 


Percentage  in  Age  Group 


Agla    I  ^"iS^"^     '^"'^    ^°'^*    ^^'^^    ^""^^    ^^"^^    ^""^^    *^'*^    ^'^'^^    ^^"^°    '''''''''     ''ovw' 


MALES 


ALL  CLASSES 

Caradian  born 
British  born... 
Foreign  born. . 


10000 

30-88 

9-78 

8-63 

7-63 

6-85 

6-68 

6-47 

5-99 

4-98 

3-71 

3-92 

100-00 
100-00 
100-00 

38-80 
4-92 
7-06 

11-64 
4-35 
3-55 

8-84 
8-02 
7-97 

6-49 
9-66 
12-67 

6-47 
9-20 
13-09 

6-16 
9-96 
12-91 

4-70 
12-07 
11-98 

4-29 
12-49 
10-19 

3-83 
9-97 

7-28 

3-08 
6-60 
4-91 

2-53 
4-96 
3-35 

5-18 

6-18 
7-90 
6-02 


FEMALES 


ALL  CLASSES 

100-00 

100-00 
100-00 
100-00 

32-44 

38-78 
5-41 
9-74 

10-28 

11-79 
3-62 
6-17 

8-93 

8-94 
7-74 
10-61 

7-52 

6-66 
9-74 
12-45 

6-81 

6-62 
11-00 
12-14 

6-5!) 

6-24 
11-69 
12-30 

5-97 

4-65 
11-84 
10-31 

5-2J 

4-10 
1114 

8-47 

4-43 

3-59 
9-10 
6-05 

3-36 

2-89 
5-92 
4-30 

2-75 

2-46 
4-58 
3-14 

5-63 

5-28 

S-33 

5-43 

1  Stated  ages  only. 


TABLE  23.    Percentage  distribution  of  tlie  various  stoclis,  by  broad  age  groups,  Canada,  1931 


Age  Group 


Racial  Origin 

Under  10 

10-20 

21  and  over 

ALL  EACES 

p.c. 

2127 

18-28 
18-22 
17-80 
18-76 

26-29 
23-01 
22-03 
26-99 
5-76 
18-65 
19-62 
22-51 
13-08 
22-22 
26-67 
16-91 
21-43 
19-54 
26-69 
29-11 
.      15-90 
22-29 
20-40 
22-82 
26-73 
26-37 
18-62 
25-83 
26-22 
17-13 
32-10 
24-19 
28-97 

p.c. 

22-19 

21-07 
20-43 
20  64 
21-74 

24-30 
25-11 
19-74 
-      12-22 
5-28 
14-01 
18-52 
22-12 
17-40 
22-95 
18-86 
25-81 
16-44 
21-65 
26-25 
18-03 
18-91 
21-56 
22-56 
23-80 
24-42 
24  91 
20-45 
27-02 
27-79 
11-28 
20-78 
20-59 
23-85 

p.c. 
56  54 

English  : 

60-66 

61-36 

61-56 

Other  British                                             

59-60 

49-41 

61-SS 

58-23 

60-79 

88-96 

67-33 

61-86 

65-37 

69-52 

64-83 

Greet:                     

54-68 

67-28 

62-14 

68-91 

48-06 

52-86 

65-20 

56-16 

67-03 

Polish 

53-38 

48-86 

48-72 

61-03 

47-16 

46-99 

71-60 

47-12 

56-22 

47-17 

n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 
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TABLE  33.    Percentage  distribution  of  specified  stocks,  by  broad  age,  linguistic  and  other 

groupings,  Canada,'  1931 


ALL  RACES. 


British  ... 

Knglish.. 

Irish 

Scottish. 
Other.... 


French., 


Scandinavian. 

Danish 

Icelandic 

Norwegian., 
Swedish. . . . 


Germanic. . 
I^elgian.. 
Dutch... 
German. 


Latin  and  Greek., 

Greek 

Italian 

Roumanian 


Slavic 

Austrian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 


Asiatic 

Chinese. . 
Japanese. , 
Syrian 


Racial  Origin 


Age  Group 


Under  10 


31  27 

18  15 

18-28 
18-22 
17-80 
18-76 

26-29 

19-54 
19-62 
19-54 
20-40 
18-52 


22  03 

22-51 

22-22 

26-69 

26-57 

26-69 

26-73 

23-91 

23-01 

26-99 

18-65 

15-90 

22-82 

26-37 

25-22 

17-13 

15-20 

5-76 

29-11 

25-83 

10-20 


22  19 

20-82 

21-07 
20-43 
20-64 
21-74 

24-30 

21-12 
18-52 
21-55 
22-56 
20-45 

22-62 
19-74 
22-12 
22-95 

24-63 
18-85 
25-25 
24-42 

24-68 
25-11 
12-22 
1401 
18-91 
23-80 
24-91 
27-79 
11-28 

U  87 

5-28 
1803 
27-02 


21  and  over 


56  54 

61-02 

60-65 
61-36 
61-56 
59-50 

49-41 

59-34 
61-86 
58-91 
57-03 
61-03 

55-10 
58-23 
55-37 
54-83 


48-68 

54-58 

48-06 

48-85 

51-41 

61-88 

60-79 

67-33 

65-20 

53-38 

48-72 

46-99 

71-60 

72-93 

88-96 

52-86 

47-16 

■  Includes  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  (1921  figures  for  same  table  were  exclusive  of  these). 
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TABLE  24.    Percentage  distribution  of  males  and  females  15  years  of  age  and  over,  by  racial  origin 
and  conjugal  condition,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Males 


Single       Married    Widowed    Divorced 


Females 


Single       Married    Widowed    Divorced 


ALLBACES. 


British... 

English. . 

Irish. 

•  Scottish. 
Other. . . . 


French. 


Other  European.... 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 

Other 


Asiatic 

Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Other 


Indian  and  Eskimo 

Unspecified  and  others. 


p.o 
40-93 

39  65 

37-88 
41-96 
41-04 
40-80 

43-39 

43  12 

44-34 
38-40 
31-86 
37-66 
51-50 
42-32 
4M6 
33-37 
40-57 
43-09 
37-68 
41-40 
64-44 
41-61 
41-76 

22-65 

20-35 
43-15 

34-95 
4410 


p.c. 
54-74 

56-01 

58-00 
53-18 
54-62 
55-42 

51-98 

54-00 

63-40 
58-57 
66-61 
57-87 
46-10 
54-09 
57-07 
64-90 
66-93 
65-00 
59-96 
55-88 
42-04 
55-99 
56-32 

62  94 

64-10 
52-57 

57-70 
49-64 


4-01 

419 

3-96 
4-73 
4-19 
3-59 

4-61 

2-72 
2-11 
2-94 
1-48 
4-30 
2-27 
3-41 
1-65 
1-62 
2-45 
1-80 
2-11 
2-57 
3-26 
2-22 
1-76 

1  22 

0-90 
4-13 

7-29 
6-83 


0  11 

0-14 

0-15 
0-12 
0-13 
0-19 

0-02 

0  14 

0-11 
0-07 
0-02 
0-16 
0-11 
0-16 
0-12 
0-08 
0-03 
0-06 
0-23 
0-11 
0-24 
0-15 
0-16 

0-07 

0-06 
0-09 

0-05 
0-34 


p.c. 
34  01 

32-37 

30-28 
35-09 
34-13 
32-91 

39-07 

31  16 

30-29 
24-82 
23-74 
29-84 
35-12 
31-42 
37-18 
21-24 
31-18 
30-71 
■  27-21 
31-71 
31-19 
29-45 
26-46 

25  21 

19-91 
34-78 

22-70 
34-25 


p.c. 
57-35 

57-75 
60-44 
53-94 
65-69 
59-23 

53-08 

62-58 
64-96 
70-25 
72-69 
60-46 
60-47 
60-89 
56-37 
75-06 
64-12 
65-61 
68-84 
63-68 
62-38 
65-81 
69-09 

69  06 

76-24 
56-09 

64-14 
52-74 


p.c. 
8-54 

9-75 
9-14 
10-86 
10-05 

7 

7-22 

6-13 

4-60 

4-85 

3-62 

9-67 

4-29 

7-68 

6-25 

3-60 

4 

3-71 

3-84 

4-38 

6-20 

4-63 

4-36 

5-33 

3-28 
9-05 

13-08 
12-24 


p.c. 
0-10 

0-13 

0-14 
0-10 
0-12 
0-18 

0-02 

013 

0-16 
008 
0-05 
0-12 
0-11 
0-12 
0-19 
0-OS 
006 
0-07 
0-10 
0-23 
0-22 
0-11 
0-11 

0-08 
0-07 
0-08 

0-07 
0-32 


n.03. — ^not  otherwise  specified. 
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TABLE  35.    Percentage  dlstribuHon  of  single  females  15  years  of  age  and  over,  by  racial  origin  and 

specified  age  groups,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origm 


ALL  RACES. 


British.... 

English.. 

Irish 

Scottish. , 
Other.... 


French., 


Other  European.... 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak., 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 

Other 


Asiatic 

Chinese  and  Japanese. . 
Other 


Indian  and  Eskimo 

Unspecified  and  others. 


Total 


p.o, 
3101 

32-37 

30-28 
36-09 
34-13 
32<gi 

39-67 

31-16 

30-29 
24-82 
23-74 
29-84 
35-12 
31-42 
37-18 
21-24 
31-18 
30-71 
27-21 
31-71 
31-19 
29-45 
26-46 

25  21 

19-91 
34-78 

22-70 
34-25 


Age  Group 


15-19 


p.o 

91-90 

95-38 
94-80 
95-90 
96-08 
96-12 

95-74 

93-32 

91-86 
93-94 
88-95 
94:68 
91-95 
94-21 
98-41 
87-28 
92-70 
91-23 
88-16 
91-39 
95-15 
90-26 
00-94 

93-75 

93-18 
94-51 

80-04 
92-39 


20-21 


P.O. 
63-13 

65-31 

62-00 
69-22 
68-83 
65-10 

66-80 

53-31 

43-34 
62-60 
41-91 
68-67 
69-36 
66-40 
74-23 
32-39 
47-27 
44-61 
32-88 
45-50 
.  58-69 
37-36 
43-68 

11-11 

32- 96 
61-02 

33-97 
58-76 


25-34 


p.o 
25-85 

27-31 

24-03 
32-38 
30-02 
21-04 

30-12 

15-81 

10-79 

11-89 

8-05 

20-99 

28-13 

19-73 

21-50 

6-34 

9-34 

9-90 

6-35 

12-74 

19-70 

6-36 

10-66 

7-57 
315 
18-09 

10-62 
25-01 


35-14 


45-64 


P.O. 

12-50 

13-20 
1100 
16-86 
11-71 
10-11 

15-65 

6-58 
3-19 
1-56 
3-06 
9-63 
10-68 
,  9-00 
2-78 
2-77 
2-27 
2-63 
1-58 
3-60 
6-26 
1 
3-53 

1-81 

1-11 
3-17 

1-78 
11-66 


P.O. 

10-( 

11-69 

9-33 
14-76 
13-11 

9-17 

11-62 

1-18 

2-03 

3-00 

1 

7-12 

2-36 

7-38 

1-38 

1-90 

2-16 

2-01 

0-23 

1-56 

3-69 

0-77 

3-86 

1-60 

0-90 


2-67 
11-80 


65  and 
-  over 


P.O. 
10-86 

11-90 

9-29 
11-23 
13-96 

9-11 

11-05 

1  73 

2-21 
5-08 
1-69 
6-29 
2-66 
8-11 
1-35 
1-23 
2-75 
2-08 
2-16 
1-61 
1-31 
0-71 
8-38 

1-30 

1-69 

2-10 
16-71 


TABLE  26.    Data  used  In  multiple  correlation  between  percentages  of  females  single  and  selected 
Independent  variables,  by  specified  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

P.O.  of 

Females 

Single 

Index 
of  Age 
Dis- 
tribution 

Surplus 

Adult 

Males  per 

lOOAdidt 

Females 

P.O.  of 
Eligible 

Males 

Ratio  of 
Eligible 
Males  to 
EUgible 
Females 

P.O.  of 
Females 
Illiterate 
(10  years 
and  over) 

English 

30-3 
35-1 
31-1 
32-9 

39-7 
30-3 
21-8 
23-7 
29-8 
35-1 
31-1 
37-2 
21-2 
31-2 
30-7 
27-2 
31-7 
31-2 
29-5 

93 
90 
91 
99 

110 
122 

99 
111 

98 
109 
105 
116 
111 
122 
125 
125 
121 
107 
128 

1 

6 

6 

38 

3 
56 
32 

178 
15 
57 
17 
1 

119 
67 
66 
88 
16 
70 
49 

12-0 
16-8 
15-1 
11-6 

18-0 
46-6 
■   11-1 
33-6 
42-1 
63-9 
15-9 
12-9 
35-1 
43-1 
45-0 
40-0 
44-1 
58-0 
11-0 

1-15 
Ml 
Ml 
1-79 

1-23 
2-19 
2-13 
3-17 
1-60 
2-21 
1-67 
1-17 
3-27 
2-08 
2-16 
2-11 
1-85 
2-92 
2-01 

Irish 

0-6 

Scottish 

0-7 

Other  British. 

0-7 

French 

0-3 

Austrian 

1-2 

Belgian 

11-1 

Czech  and  Slovak 

-     3-2 

Dutch 

Finnish 

8-5 
1-8 

German. ; 

6-8 

Hebrew 

2-5 

Hungarian 

6-1 

Italian '. 

8-7 

Polish ■ 

11-3 

Roumanian 

13-2 

Russian 

11-7 

Scandinavian 

16-8 

Ukrainian 

1-2 

I8.I 

12397—17 
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TABLE  27.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population. 


Province 

1931 

1921> 

No. 

British 

French 

Other 
Euro- 
pean 

Indian 

Asiatic 

British 

French 

Other 
Euro- 
pean 

1 

CANADA          

P.O. 

61-86 
83-78 
76-41 
62-61 
15-06 
74-01 
52-56 
47-50 
53-20 
70-57 

p.c. 

28-22 

14-72 

11-04 

33-66 

78-98 

8-73 

6-72 

5-50 

5-25 

2-16 

p.c. 

17-59 

0-93 
10-31 
2-85 
5-16 
15-67 
38-03 
44-76 
38-58 
16-16 

P.O. 

1-18 

0-26 
0-43 
0-41 
0-43 
0-88 
2-20 
1-66 
2-08 
3-54 

P.O. 

0-81 
0-19 
0-30 
0-21 
0-24 
0-36 
0-32 
0-48 
0-67 
7-34 

p.c. 

55-40 

85-34 
77-81 
65-23 
15-12 
77-79 
67-53 
52-86 
59-79 
73-87 

p.c. 

27-91 

13-51 

10-81 

31-22 

80-03 

8-46 

6-66 

6-56 

5-25 

2-14 

P.O. 

14-19 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Prince  Edward  Island; 

0-67 
9-42 

2-65 

3-85 

g 

Ontario 

12-02 

7 

33-03 

8 

39-14 

31-19 

10 

11-72 

1  Changes  in  percentages  from  those  shown  in  the  1921  Monograph  attributable  to  the  Labrador  grant  and  distribution 
ol  "Various." 


TABLE  38.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population 


Province 

British 

French 

No. 

1931 

19211 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921' 

1911 

1901 

1 

CAXADA        

P.O. 

51-86 
83-78 
76-41 
62-61 
15-06 
74-01 
52-56 
47-50 
53-20 
'70-57 

P.O. 

55-40 
85-34 
77-81 
65-23 
15-12 
77-79 
57-53 
62-86 
69-79 
73-87 

p.c. 

54-08 

84-23 
76-92 
65-33 
15-76 
76-25 
57-77 
50-97 
51-46 
64-38 

p~.c. 

57-03 

85-11 
78-13 
71-73 
17-60 
79-34 
64-35 
43-92 
47-80 
59-56 

P.O. 

28-22 

14-72 

11-04 

33-56 

78-98 

8-73 

6-72 

5-50 

5-25 

2-16 

P.O. 

27-91 

13-51 

10-81 

31-22 

80-03 

8-46 

6-66 

5-56 

6-25 

2-14 

p.c. 

28-52 

13-99 

10-51 

28-02 

80-04 

8-01 

6-71 

4-72 

5-29 

2-27 

P.O. 

30-70 

2 
3 

Prince  Edward  Island 

13-43 
9-83 

24-15 

5 

80-18 

Q 

Ontario         

7-27 

6-28 

8 
9 

2-89 

Alberta           •  •  •  ■ 

6-18 

10 

2-57 

1  Changes  in  percentages  from  those  shown  in  the  1921  Monograph  attributable  to  the  Labrador  grant  and  distribution 
"Various." 
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1921> 

1911 

1901 

Indian 

Asiatic 

British 

French 

Other 
Euro- 
pean 

Indian 

Asiatic 

British 

French 

Other 
Euro- 
pean 

Indian 

Asiatic 

No. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

1-26 

0-7S 

54-08 

28-52 

18-82 

1-46 

0-60 

57-03 

30-70 

8-53 

2-S8 

0-44 

1 

0-27 

'0-11 

84-23 

13-99 

0-97 

0-26 

0-03 

85-11 

13-43 

0-97 

■    0-25 

0-05 

2 

0-39 

0-29 

76-92 

10-61 

10 -U 

0-39 

.0-14 

78-13 

9-83 

10-20 

0-36 

0-08 

3 

0-34 

0-21 

65-33 

28-02 

3-08 

0-44 

0-09 

71-73 

24-15 

2-88 

0-44 

0-08 

4 

0-47 

0-22 

15r76 

80-04 

2-98 

0:60 

0-11 

17-60 

80-18 

1-37 

0-62 

■  0-10 

5 

0-91 

0-31 

76-25 

8-01 

12-83 

1-07 

0-18 

79-3'4 

7-27 

11-40 

1-13 

0-06 

6 

2-27 

0-28 

57577 

6-71 

28-09 

2-87 

0-21 

64-35 

6-28 

22-37 

6-38 

0-10 

7 

1-70 

0-44 

60-97 

4-72 

35-85 

2-38 

0-25 

43-92 

2-89 

33-35 

19-43 

0-06 

8 

2-47 

0-73 

61-46 

6-29 

30-22 

3-05 

0-56 

47-80 

6-18 

26-85 

18-38 

0-34 

8 

4-27 

,7-58 

64-38 

2-27 

14-61 

5-13 

7-84 

59-56 

2-57 

9-62 

16-20 

10-93 

10 

by  racial  origin,  Canada  and  provinces,  1901-1931 


Other  European 

Indian 

Asiatic 

1931 

1921' 

1911 

1901 

1931 

19211 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921« 

1911 

1901 

Mo. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

p.c 

p.c. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

17-69 

14-19 

12-82 

8-53 

1-18 

1-26 

1-46 

2-38 

0-81 

0-75 

0-60 

0-44 

1 

0-93 

0-67 

0-97 

0-97 

0-26 

0-27 

0-26 

0-25 

0-19 

0-11 

0-03 

0-05 

2 

10-31 

9-42 

10-14 

10-20 

0-43 

0-39 

0-39 

0-35 

0-30 

0-29 

0-14 

0-08 

3 

2-85 

2-55 

3-08 

2-88 

0-41 

0-34 

0-44 

0-44 

0-21 

0-21 

0-09 

0-08 

4 

5-15 

3-85 

2-98 

1-37 

0-43 

0-47 

0-60 

0-62 

0-24 

0-22 

0-11 

0-10 

5 

15-67 

12-02 

12-83 

11-40 

0-88 

0-91 

1-07 

M3 

0-36 

0-31 

0-18 

0-06 

6 

38-03 

33-03 

28-09 

22-37 

2-20 

2-27 

2-87 

6-38 

0-32 

0-28 

0-21 

0-10 

7 

44-76 

39-14 

.     35-85 

33-35 

1-66 

1-70 

2-38 

19-43 

0-48 

0-44 

0-25 

0-06 

8 

38-58 

31tl9 

30-22 

26-85 

(2-OS 

2-47 

3-05 

18-38 

0-67 

0-73 

0-56 

0-34 

9 

16-16 

11-72 

14-61 

9-62 

3-54 

4-27 

6-13 

16-20 

7-34 

7-58 

7-84 

10-93 

10 

42397— 17i 
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TABLE  39.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population. 


No. 


TOTAL 

Canada 

British  Isles. 


Birthplace 


British  Possessions . 


Foreign  born.. 


Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czeohoalovakia. 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland' 

Houmania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

.  Other 


Asia 

China... 
Japan . . . 
Syria. . . 
Turkey. 
Other... 


United  States., 


Canada 


1911 


1921» 


P.O. 
100  00 

7J-98 

U16 

0-41 

10-U 

5-62 
0-94 
0-11 
0-28 
0-02 
0-07 
0-15 
0-24 
0-55 
0-04 
005 
0-15 
0-10 
0-48 
0-29 
0-44 
1 

1-26 
0-39 


0-'07 

0  s; 

0-37 
0-12 
0-04 
0-03 
0-01 

4-21 


1931 


P.O. 
100  00 

J7-7S 

U  6! 

0-45 

io-is 

5 

0-65 
0-16 
0-01 
0-05 
0-08 
0-14 
0-22 
0-29 
0-04 
0-07 
0-09 
0 
0-40 
0-26 
0-74 
0-26 
1-15 
0-32 
0-04 
0-13 
■  0-02 
0-04 

0-61 

0-42 
0-13 
0-04 
0-01 
0-01 


Prince  Edward  Island 


1911 


P.O. 
100  00 

77 -76 

10-98 

044 

toss 

6-89 
0-36 
0-16 
0-01 
0-22 
0-17 
0-^9 
0-16 
0'38 
0-05 
0-10 
0-27 
0-06 
0-41 
0-31 
1-66 
0-39 
110 
0-33 
0-06 
0-13 
0-16 
0 

OSS 
0-41 
0-12 
0-04 
0-01 
0-01 

3-32 


P.O. 
100  00 

97  25 

1  49 

0-25 

J-i 
08 


1921 


002 

0-01 


0-01 


P.O. 
10000 

97-33 

0  94 

0-26 

'l 
004 


001 


0-01 
0-01 


0-01 


0-04 

001 

1 

0-03 
1 

1-37 


1931 


P.O. 
lOO-OO 

96-83 

103 

0-28 

1-85 

0-20 
0-01 


1 

0-11 

1 

0-01 

0-01 

I. 

0-02 


0-01 
0-01 


0-01 
0-01 


>  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent  and  so  is  negligible. 

>  Changes  m  1021  attributable  to  deduction  ot  part  ceded  to  Newfoundland  (634)  and  certain  printer's  errors. 

>  Includes  Galicia. 


0-07 

0-03 


0-05 


1-57 
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Nova  Scotia 


New  Brunswick 


Quebec 


No. 


1911  . 


P.O. 
100  00 

3-35 

I'VS 

S-BS 

100 
0-12 
0-12 
0-02 
O-OI 
001 
1 

0-08 
•0-11 
001 
O'Ol 
007 

0-14 
0-02 
0-05 

1 
0-25 
003 


0-01 


1021 


Oil 

0-03 


0'07 
O'Ol 


0-98 


p.c. 
100  00 


1931 


1911 


?•« 


1  13 

0-07 
0-11 
001 
0-03 
0-02 
1 

0-16 
0-07 
0-02 
0-01 
002 
1 

0-16 
002 
013 
0-02 
0-22 
0-02 
1 

0-02 
0-01 
0-02 

014 

006 

1 

008 


1-34 


p.c. 
100  00 

91-85 

2  84 

2  43 

«-S7 

1-28 
0-05 
0-08 
0-01 
■  0-07 
0-07 
001 
0-10 
0-08 
0-02 
001 
008 
1 

0-14 
0-02 
0-25 
0-03 
0-14 
0-03 


0-05 
003 


014 
0-06 


0-07 


1-41 


1921 


p.c. 
100  00 

94-80 

2  60 

0-23 

S-Sl 

0-58 
0-01 
0-02 
0-03 
1 

0-07 

1 
0-05 
0-04 
0-01 
0-01 
0-01 

1 

0-08 
0-04 


0-16 
0-04 


O-OI 


0-07 
0-( 


0-04 


1-64 


p.c. 
100-00 

94-4? 

2-46 

0-29 

«-?7 

0-52 

0-02 

0-03 

0-01 

1 

0-06 
0-01 
.0-05 
0-03 
0-01 
0-01 


0-05 
0-04 
0-02 
0-01 
0-13 
0-03 


1931 


1911  .    1921' 


0-11 

0-05 


0-06 


2-13 


P.O. 
100-00 

94-02 

2-79 

0-32 

S 

0  60 

0-01 
0-02 


0-15 
0-03 
0-04 
0-03 
0-01 
0-02 
0-01 
1 

0-03 
0-04 
0-05 
0-01 
0-11 
0-03 


0-01 


0-10 

0-05 


0-04 


2-16 


p.c. 
100-00 

92-67 

3-45 

0  17 

3-71 

2-05 
0-15 
0-07 
0-20 
1 

0-01 
0-01 
0-30 
0-09 
0-03 
0-01 
0-01 
1 

0-32 
0-02 
0-02 

1 

0-76 
0-02 


0-03 

0  14 

0-08 
1 

0-04 
0-01 
0-01 

1-49 


P.O. 
100-00 

92-01 

3-58 

0-22 

i-18 

2  21 
0-13 
0-10 


0-01 
0-01 
0-26 
0-04 
0-05 
0-01 
0-01 
1 

0-33 
0-01 
0-14 
0-23 
0-77 
0-02 
0-02 
0-02 
1 

0-04 

0  17 

0-09 

0-06 
0-01 
0-01 

1-78 


1931 


P.O. 

100-00 


91-24 


3  61 


0  25 


3-00 

0-10 

0-10 

1 

0-16 
0-04 
0-09 
0-20 
0-10 
0-05 
0-02 
0-13 
1 

0-34 
0-02 
0-48 
0-25 
0-63 
0-03 
0-04 
0-05 
0-06 
O-IO 

0-16 

0-09 
1 

0-05 
0-01 
0-01 

1-72 


10 

11 

12 

13. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

23 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
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TABLK  29.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population. 


No. 


Birthplace 


Ontario 


1911 


1921 


1931 


Manitoba 


1911 


1921 


1931 


TOTAL 

Canada 

British  Isles 

British  Possessions. 


Foreign  born. 


Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia, , 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland... 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland' 

Roumania 

Hussia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other 


Asia 

China... 

Japan 

Syria. . . 
Turkey. 
Other... 


United  States. 


P.O. 

10000 

79-90 

13  99 

0-20 


3-44 

0-38 
0-02 
0-11 

1; 

0-03 
0-27 
0-07 
0-59 
0-04 
0-03 
0-07 
001 
0-66 
0-06 
0-14 
1 

0-77 
015 


0-05 

0-22 
O-U 
0-01 
0-04 
0-05 
0-01 

2-20 


P.O. 
100  00 

7S'13 

15  35 

0  30 

6-Sl 

3-51 

0-27 
0-08 
0-02 
0-03 
0-03 
0-27 
0'08 
0-31 
0-C5 
0-04 
0-03 
1 

0-61 
0-05 
0-57 
0-13 
0-67 
0-11 
0-03 
0-07 
0-02 
004 

0-26 

0-18 

001 

0-05 

1 

002 
2-41 


p.c. 
100  00 

76 '56 

14  99 

0-35 

8-09 

5-69 
0-22 
016 
0-03 
0-23 
008 
0-67 
006 
0-31 
0-09 

on 

0-31 

t 

0-65 
0-07 
1-36 
0-27 
0-59 
0-14 
0-04 
Oil 
0-25 
0-07 

0-27 
0-19 
001 
0-04 
0-01 
0-02 

2-11 


p.c. 
19000 

58-64 

20  39 

0  21 

?0-74 

16  92 

S<02 
0-50 
0-48 
004 
0-13 
0-03 
0-68 
0-93 
0-01 
0-16 
0-20 
Oil 
0-16 
0-31 
2-61 
1 

3-55 
0-84 


0-17 

0-24 

0-lS 
001 
0-03 
0  01 
001 

3S4 


p.c. 
100  00 

63  55 

18-32 

0  21 

17-91 

14-08 

2-87 

0-64 

I 

0-11 

0-15 

0-04 

0-48 

0-37 

0-02 

0-17 

0-10 

0-78 

0-16 

0-25 

3-34 

0-43 

2-80 

0-65 

0-07 

0 

0-01 

0-05 

0  24 

0-21 
0-01 
0-02 


3-55 


P.O. 
100  00 

66-21 

14-98 

0  17 

18 -63 

15-78 

1-28 

0-48 

1 

0-19 
0-24 
0-09 
0-32 
0-51 
0-02 
0-21 
0-23 
0-58 
0-14 
0-29 
6-33 
0-65 
3-14 
0-69 
0-08 
0-27 
0-10 
0-13 

0  27 

0-23 
t 

0-02 
1 

0-01 
2-66 
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'      Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

No. 

1911 

1921     , 

1931 

i 

1911    i 

1921    : 

1931    i 

1911 

1921 

1931 

! 

P.O. 

P-O.    , 

P.O.    ; 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O.   , 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O.         i 

10000 

10000 

ioo-;oo 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

.100-00 

100-00 

1 

60-52 

1 

«0'44 

65-44 

43  25 

53-55 

58-21 

43  14 

50-34 

53-98 

3 

16-28 

1309 

10-82 

18-23 

16-57 

14-60 

28-16 

29-31 

26-20 

3 

017 

t 
0-15 

0-13 

0-38 

0.31 

0-26 

1-90 

181 

1-11 

4 

SS-OB 

Be -SI 

BS-eo 

S8-'lS 

BBSS 

i6-9B 

B6-78 

19-OS 

18-70 

6 

18-50 

14  30 

15-23 

15-70 

1185 

15-53 

10-22 

604 

8-47 

6 

3-22 

2-25 

1-23 

2-83 

1-70 

0-56 

M2 

0-27 

0-31 

7 

0-26 

0-28 

0-25 

0-27 

0-28 

0-21 

0-20 

0-15 

0-13 

8 

1-35 

0-02 

0-01 

0-95 

0-01 

0-01 

0-10 

0-01 

001 

9 

■     '          0-li 

0-12 

0-26 

0-10 

0-19 

0-61 

0-10 

0-11 

0-25 

10 

0-20 

0-20 

0-32 

0-37 

0-« 

0-75 

0-19 

0-18 

0-31 

11 

0-11 

0-10 

0-09 

0-27 

0-21 

0-18 

0-54 

0-36 

0-73 

12 

0-60 

0-43 

0-31 

0-49 

0-36 

0-24 

0-32 

0-26 

0-19 

13 

1-68 

0-85 

1-07 

1-63 

0-78 

1-11 

0-78 

0-20 

0-62 

14 

0-01 

0-03 

0-03 

0-03 

0-04 

0-04 

0-17 

0-09 

0-08 

15 

0-13 

0-13 

0-13 

0-30 

0-30 

0-34 

0-10 

0-10 

0-18 

16 

1-12 

0-62 

0-75 

0-31 

0-12 

0-60 

0-17 

0-04 

0-14 

17 

0-27 

0-18 

0-11 

0-06 

0-04 

0-03 

0-06 

0-06 

004 

18 

0-06 

■     0-05 

0-04 

0-49 

0-42 

0-32 

2-07 

0-92 

0-87 

19 

1-66 

1-22 

1-16 

1-54 

1-13 

1-21 

0-96 

0-68 

1-10 

20 

1-70 

1-71 

3-21 

1-55 

1-66 

4-34 

0-16 

0-25 

0-67 

21 

1  ■ 

0-97 

1-16 

1; 

0-62 

1-12 

1 

0-06 

0-14 

22 

4-69 

3-74 

3-40 

2-68 

1-97 

2-13 

1-01 

0-83 

0-86 

23 

1-26 

0-97 

0-82 

1-70 

Ml 

1-02 

1-81 

1-09 

1-34 

24 

1 

0-07 

0-09 

I 

0-13 

0-15 

1 

0-10 

0-16 

25 

'  I 

0-28 

0-48 

1- 

1 

0-37 

0-24 

1 

0-04 

0-06 

26 

»  ■ 

0-04 

0-S3 

I' 

0-05 

0-17 

1 

0-09 

0-39 

27 

0-10 

0-03 

0-08 

0-13 

0-06 

0-17 

0-38 

0-06 

0-10 

28 

0  31 

0  40 

0-41 

0  59 

0-68 

0-56 

6-88 

6-22 

5  15 

29 

0-24 

0-36 

0-36 

0-48 

0-68 

0-48 

4-80 

4-10 

3-46 

30 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-06 

0-07 

0-05 

2-01 

2-08 

1-65 

31 

0-04 

0-03 

O-03 

J 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-03 

0-02 

0-02 

32 

O-OI 

'i 

0-01 

0-01 

0-pl 

0-01 

0-03 

0-01 

0-01 

33 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-02 

i\ 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-02 

34 

14-14 

11-57 

7-92 

21-74 

16-97 

10-79 

9-57 

6-66 

8-00 

35 
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TABLE  30.    Percentage  distribution  of  Continental  European  I>orn,  by 


No. 

Country  of  Birth 

Canada 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1911 

1921' 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1 

P.O. 

1-80 
0-11 
0-07 
0-24 
0-55 
0-05 
0-10 
0-29 
0-39 

3-74 
0-94 
0-28 
0-02 
016 
0-04 
016 
0-48 
0-44 
1 

1-25 

1 
1 

P.O. 

1-51 
0-15 
0-08 
0-22 
0-29 
0-07 
0-08 
0-26 
0-32 
0-04 

3-68 
0-65 
0-01 
0-05 
0-14 
0-04 
0-09 
0-40 
0-74 
0-26 
1-15 
0-13 
0-02 

P.O. 

1-73 
0-16 
0-17 
0-16 
0-38 
0-10 
0-06 
0-31 
0-33 
0-06 

6-06 
0-36 
0-01 
0-22 
0-29 
0-05 
0-27 
0-41 
1-65 
0-39 
1-10 
0-13 
0-16 

P.O. 

0-03 

1 

1 
0-01 
0-01 
0-01 

1 
0-01 

1 

0-03 
1 

1 
I 
1 

1 
0-01 

1 
0-02 

1 
1 

P.O. 

0-02 
0-01 

0-01 
0-02 

0-01 
0-01 

p.c. 
0-17 

? 

1 

3 

0-11 

4 

0-01 

', 

Germany 

0-01 

0 

Holland          ... 

0-02 

7 

1 

R 

0-01 

9 

0-01 

in 

1 

11 

1? 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 

0-03 
0-01 

13 

1 

14 

1 

IS 

1 

16 

1 

17 

Hungary 

1 

18 

Italy 

0-01 

19 

Poland'    

1 

'O 

1 

?1 

0-01 

■>"> 

1 

'3 

1 

Country  of  Birth 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

74 

North  Western  Europe 

P.O. 

0-96 
0-02 
0-03 
0-07 
0-69 
0-03 
0-01 
0-06 
0-15 
1 

2-43 
0-38 
0-11 

I 

0-27 
0-04 
0-07 
0-65 
014 

0-77 

1 

1 

P.O. 

0-73 
0-08 
•       0-03 
0-08 
0-31 
0-04 
1 

0-05 
0-11 
0-03 

2-74 
0-27 
0-02 
0-03 
0-27 
0-05 
0-03 
0-61 
0-57 
0-13 
0-67 
0-07 
0-02 

P.O. 

0-96 
0-16 
0-08 
0-06 
0-31 
0-11 
1 

0-07 
0-14 
0-04 

4-66 
0-22 
0-03 
0-23 
0-67 
0-09 
0-31 
0-66 
1-36 
0-27 
0-59 
0-11 
0-25 

P.O. 

4-66 
0-50 
0-13 
0-68 
0-93 
0-16 
1-11 
0-31 
'     0-84 
1 

12-09 
5-02 
0-48 
0-04 
0-03 
0-01 
0-20 
0-15 
2-61 

1 
3-65 

1 

1 

P.O. 

3-46 
0-54 
0-16 
0-48 
0-37 
0-17 
0-78 
0-26 
0-65 
0-07 

10-57 
2-87 

1 
0-11 
0-04 
0-02 
0-10 
0-16 
3-34 
0-43 
2-80 
0-69 
0-01 

p.c. 
3-30 

Vi 

0-4S 

'6 

0-24 

?7 

0-32 

?S 

0-61 

79 

Holland                

0-21 

30 

Iceland      

0-58 

31 

0-29 

3' 

0-59 

33 

0-08 

34 

3') 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 

12-34 
1-28 

3P 

1 

37 

0-19 

3S 

Finland    ■ 

0-09 

39 

0-02 

40 

0-23 

41 

Italy        

0-14 

4' 

Poland' 

6-33 

43 

0-55 

411 

3-14 

4') 

Ukraine 

0-27 

46 

0-10 

1  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

*  Includes  Galicia. 

8  See  footnote  2,  Table  29^ 
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Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

1811 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921> 

1931 

-No. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

0-3 
01 
0-0 
00 
0-1 
00 
1 

5                 0-4 

2                 0-1 

0-0- 

i                 0-1 

0-0 

0-0 

0-4( 
0-Oi 
!               0-0- 
0-lC 
0-OS 
0-01 

)               0-2 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 

7               0-25               0-33               0-62               0-4- 
2                0-03                0-02                0-07                0-lC 
7                 0-06                  0-15                  0-Cl                  0-01 
)             ,   0-05                0-04                0-30                0-26 
0-03               0-03               0-09               0-04 
0-01                0-02                0-01                0-01 

0-56     1 
0-10     2 
0-04     3 
0-20     4 
0-10     6 
0-02     6 

0-Oi 
0-OC 

0-05 
0-02 

0-02 
«     0-03 

0-0< 
0-0^ 

00 
0-0 

1               0-04 
0-03 

0-OS 
0-02 

0-01 
0-02 

0-02 
0-03 

V 
8 
9 

1 

0-02 

0-04 

10 

0-67 
0-12 
0-02 
0-01 

1 

0-01 
0-07 
0-14 
005 

1 

0-26 
1 
1 

= ^rs 

0-70 
0-07 
0-01 
0-03 

1 
0-02 
0-02 
0-15 
0-13 
0-02 
0-22 
0-02 
0-01 

0-85 
0-05 
0-01 
0-07 
0-01 
0-02 
.    0-08 
0-14 
0-25 
0-03 
0-14 

1 
0-05 

0-29 
0-01 
0-03 

1 
1 

0-01 

1 

0-08 
1 

1 

0-16 

I 
1 

0-2J 
0-05 
0-01 

1 

001 

I 

1 
0-06 
0-02 
0-01 
0-13 

1 

0-26 
0-01 

1 
0-03 
0-01 
0-01 
0-03 
0-05 
0-01 
0-11 

1 

1 

1-60 
0-16 
0-20 

1 

0-01 
0-03 
0-01 
0-32 
0-02 

1 
0-76 

1 

1-70 
0-13 

1 

1 
0-01 
0-05 
0-01 
0-33 
0-14 
0-23 
0-77 
0-02 

1 

2-35 
0-10 

1 

0-16 
0-09 
0-05 
0-13 
0-34 
0-48 
0-26 
0-63 
0-05 
0-06 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

S-95 
0-26 
0-20 
0-60 
1-68 
013 
0-27 
1-66 
1-26 
1 

4-33 
0-28 
0-20 
0-43 
0-85 
0-13 
0-18 
1-22 
0-97 
0-07 

4-26 
0-25 
0-32 
0-31 
1-07 
0-13 
0-11 
1-16 
0-82 
0-09 

6-36 
0-27 
0-37 
0-49 
1-63 
0-30 
0-06 
1-54 
1-70 
1 

4-63 
0-28 
0-40 
0-36 
0-78 
0-30 
0-04 
1-13 
Ml 
0-13 

5-05 
0-21 
0-75 
0-24 
Ml 
0-34 
0-03 
1-21 
1-02 
0-16 

4-41 
0-20 
0-19 
0-32 
0-78 
0-10 
0-06 
0-95 
1-81 
1 

2-91 
0-15 
0-18 
0-26 
0-29 
0-10 
0-06 
0-68 
1-09 
0-10 

3-97 
0-13 
0-31 
0-19 
0-62 
0-18 
0-04 
1-10 
1-34 
016 

24 
25 
23 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

12-46 
3-22 
1-35 
0-11 
Oil 
0-01 
1-12 
0-05 
1-79 
1  • 

4-69 

1 
1 

9-94 
2-25 
0-02 
0-12 
0-10 
0-03 
0-62 
0-05 
1-71 
0-97 
3-74 
0-28 
0-04 

10-88 
1-23 
0-01 
0-26 
0-09 
0-03 
0-75 
0-04 
3-21 
1-15 
3-40 
0-48 
0-23 

8-21 
2-83 
0-95 
0-10 
-      0-27 
0-03 
0-31 
0-49 
1-55 
1 

2-68 

1 
1 

7-26 
1-70 
0-01 
0-18 
0-21 
0-04 
0-12 
0-42 
1-68 
0-62 
1-97 
0-37 
0-05 

10-31 
0-56 
0-01 
0-61 
0-18 
0-04 
'     0160 
0-32 
4-34 
1-12 
2-13 
0-24 
0-17 

5-43 
1-12 
0-10 
0-10 
■      0-54 
0-17 
0-17 
2-07 
0-15 
1 

1-01 

1 

3-07 
0-27 
0-01 
0-11 
0-36 
0-09 
0-04 
0-92 
0-25 
0-06 
0-83 
0-04 
0-09 

4-40 
0-31 
0-01 
0-25 
0-73 
0-08 
0-14 
0-87 
0-67 
0-14 
0-86 
0-06 
0-39 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
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TABLE  31.    Percentage  distribution  of  Continental  European  born,  by 


No. 


Country  ot  Birth 


Scandinavian.. 
Donmaric... 
Iceland...... 

Norway 

Sweden...'.. 


Germanic 

Belgium..'. 
Germany. 
Holland..: 


10   Latin  and  Greek. 


Slavic 

Austria 

Russia 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Poland" 

Ukraine. .1 

Yugoslavia 


Greece. 

Italy 

Roumania. 


Country  of  Birth 


Scandinavian. . 
Denmark., . 
Iceland...;.. 

Norway 

Sweden 


27  Germanic. . 

28  Belgium. 

29  Germany.'. . 

30  Holland. 


Canada 


1911 


P.O. 


0-85 
0-07 
0-10 
0-29 
0-39 


0-71 
Oil 
0-55 
0-05 


0-62 
004 
0-48 


2-91 
0-94 
1-25 
0-28 
1 

0-44 


1921» 


P.O. 


-1931 


0-74 
0-08 
008 
0-26 
0-32 


0-51 
0-15 
0-29 
0-07 


0-70 
0-04 
0-40 
0-26 


2-72 
0-66 
1-15 
001 
0-02 
.0-74 
013 
0-021 


0-87 
0-17 
0-06 
0-31 
0-33 


0-65 
O-IB 
0-38 
0-10 


0-85 
005 
0-41 
0 


3-64 
0-36 
1-10 
001 
0-22 
1-65 
0-13 
016 


Prince  Edward  Island 


1911 


1921 


Ontario 


1911 


1921 


1931 


Latin  and  Greek. 

Greece 

Italy '. 

Roumania 


Slavic 

Austria 

Russia 

Bulgaria.. 

Czechoslovakia . , 

Poland' 

Ukraine... 

Yugoslavia 


0-25 
003 
0-01 
0-06 
015 


0-64 
0-02 
0-59 
003 


0 

004 

0-65 


1-40 
0-38 
0-77 
Oil 
1 

0-14 


0-19 
0  03 


0-05 
Oil 


0-43 
0-08 
0-31 
004 


0-69 
005 
0-61 
013 


1-64 
0-27 
0-67 
0-02 
0-02 
0-57 
007 
0-02 


001 

1 

1 
0-01 


001 

1. 

001 


001 

1. 

001 


002 

1 

0-02 


001 
1  ' 
1 

001 

1 


001 

I  < 

001 


001 
1 

0-01 


Manitoba 


1911 


0-29 
0 


0-07 
014 


0-58 
0-16 
0-31 
0-11 


1-00 
009 
0-65 
0-27 


2-78 
0-22 
0-59 
0-03 
0-23 
1-33 
Oil 
0-25 


2 

0-13 

111 

0-31 

0-84 


1-59 
0-50 
0-93 
0-16 


0-16 
001 
015 


1921 


1, 
11-66 

5-02 

3-55 

0-48 

2-61 

1 

0-15 
0-78 
0-25 
0-65 


1-08 
0-54 
0-37 
0-17 


0-61 
0-02 
0-16 
0-43 


9-72 
2-87 
2-80 


1931 


'  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 
«  See  footnote  2,  Table  29. 
'  Includes  Galicia. 


p.c. 


0-13 
0-11 


0-01 
0-01 


003 


001 
0-02 


001 
1 

0-01 


002 
0-01 
001 


1931 


P.O. 


1-70 
0-24 
0-58 
0-29 
0-59 


1-20 
0-4S 
0-51 
0-21 


0-72 
0-02 
0-14 
0-55 


11-31 
1-28 
3-14 


0-01 

0-19 

3-34 

6-33 

fl-69 

0-27 

001 

0-10 
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Nova  Sootia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

No, 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921' 

1931 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

i   P-O. 

P.O; 

P.O. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

0-0 

i                 0-Of 

0-li 

0-l£ 

0-lC 

0-2S 

0-OS 

0-04 

O-IO 

1 

00 

1 

0-05 
1  ' 

.0-0" 

'    1 

0-0! 

1           1 

0-oe 

0-l£ 

001 

0-01 

004 

2 

O'Oi 

!                 O'ffi 

oos 

0-04 

0-0-1 

0-04 

0-02 

0-01 

3 
4 
5 

oo; 

0-02 

.0-03 

0-04 

003 

0-03 

002 

0-02 

0-03 

0-24 

0-ie 

0-17 

0-07 

0-07 

0-07 

0-17 

0-16 

6 
7 
8 
9 

0-12 

0-11 

0-08 

0-0! 

o-o: 

O-o: 

0-07 

0-10 

0-10 

007 

0-08 

0-0< 

o-o; 

0-0! 

0-09 

0-04 

O'Ol 

0-01 

001 

0-01 

0-01 

0-02 

,    0-01 

0-01 

0-02 

0-lC 
0-01 
014 

019 

.   0-02 

015 

0-20 
0'02 
0-14 

.0-09 

0-01 

.     0-08 

0-06 

1 

0-05 

0-05 
0-01 
0-03 

0-35 
003 
0-32 

0-61 
0-05 
0-33 

0-64 
0-05 
0-34 

10 
11 
12 

0-02 

003 

001 

0-01 

1 

0-23 

0-25 

13 

0-44 

0-47 

0-56 

0-20 

0-18 

0-18 

1-13 

1-07 

1-48 

14 

0-07 

005 

0-01 

0-02 

0-01 

0-15 

0-13 

0-26 
002 

1 

005 

0-22 
0-01 
001 
0-13 
0-02 
001 

0-14 
0-01 
0-07 
0-2S 

0-16 

0-03 

I 

0-13 
001 

1 

0-02 

0-11 
1 

1 
0-05 

0-76 
0-20 

002 

0-77 

1 

1 
0-14 

0-63 

I 
0-16 
0-48 

16 
17 
18 
111 

1 

^005 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

002 

0-05 
0-06 

20 
21 

Saskatchewan 

'<     Alberta 

British  Columbia 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

3-28 

2-57 

2-42 

3-67 

2-68 

3-00 

3-01 

2-01 

2-80 

22 

0'20 

0-32 

0-37 

0-40 

0-75 

0-19 

0-18 

23 

0-27 

018 

,0-11 

0-06 

0-04 

0-03 

0-06 

0-06 

0-04 

1-55 

1-22 

M6 

1-54 

1-13 

1-21 

0-95 

0-68 

1-10 

25 
26 

0-97 

0-82 

1-70 

1-11 

1-02 

1-81 

1-09 

1-34 

207 

1-26 

1-46 

2-20 

1-36 

1-66 

1-08 

0-54 

0-83 

27 

0-28 

0-25 

0-27 

0-28 

0-21 

0-20 

0-15 

0-13 

28 
29 
30 

1-68 

0-85 

1'07 

1-63 

0-78 

1-11 

0-78 

0-29 

0-62 

0-13 

0-13 

0-30 

0-30 

0-34 

0-10 

0-10 

0-.18 

0-06 

i-05 

1'22 

'■    0-52 

0-98 

i        1-48 

2-24 

f 

1-07 

003 

0-03 

0-03 

0-04 

i        0-04 

0-17 

009 

0-08 

32 

005 

004 

0-49 

0-42 

0-32 

207 

;           0-92 

0-87 

33 

1              p-97 

M5 

0-52 

1-12 

1 

1           0-06 

0-14 

34 

11-05 
3-22 
4-89 
1-36 

1-79 
I 

1 

8-09 
2-25 
3-74 
002 
004 
1-71 
0-28 
0-04 

8-82 
1-23 
3-40 
001 
0-26 
3-21 
0-48 
0-23 

8-01 
1    2-83 

2-68 
'    0-95 
1 

1-55 
1 
1 

S-81 
1-70 
:            1-97 
001 
005 
1-66 
0-37 
0-05 

8-06 
i     ,  0-56 
2-13 
001 
0-61 
4-34 
0-24 
0-17 

2-38 

1-12 

'   1-01 

.  010 

1 

0-15 
1 
1 

1-58 

0-27 
i           0-83 

0-01 
1            0-09 

0-25 
,            0-04 
1            0-09 

2-45 
0-31 
0-86 
0-01 
0-25 
0-67 
0-06 
0-39 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
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TABLE  32.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population,  liy  specified  grouping  of  countries 
of  birth,  Canada  and  provinces,  1911-1931 


Country  of  Birth 


Canada 

British  Isles.. 
Foreign  born.. 


Continental  Europe 

North  Western  Europe 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 


Scandinavian 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Germanic 

Slavic 

Asia 

United  States 


Country  of  Birth 


Canada 

British  Isles.. 
Foreign  born . . 


Continental  Europe 

North  Western  Europe 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 


Scandinavian 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Germanic 

Slavic 

Asia 

United  States 


Canada 


1911 


77-98 

11-16 

10-U 

5-62 

1 

3-74 

0-85 
0-52 
0-71 
2-91 
0-57 
4-21 


1921 


77-75 

11-67 

lOlS 

6-23 
1-51 
3-68 

0-74 
0-70 
0-51 
2-72 
0-61 
4-26 


1931 


77-76 
10-98 

loss 

6 

•  1-73 
5-05 

0-87 
0-85 
0-65 
3-84 
0-58 
3-32 


Prince  Edward  Island 


1911 


97-25 

1-49 

1-00 

0-08 
0-03 
0-03 

0-01 
0-01 
•  001 
0-02 
0-02 
0-89 


1921 


97-33 

0-94 

2-46 

0-04 
0-02 
0-02 

0-01 
0-01 

0-01 
0-04 
1-37 


1931 


96-83 

1-03 

1-86 

0-20 
0-17 
0-03 

0-13 
0-01 
0-03 
0-02 
0-07 
1-57 


Nova  Scotia 


1911 


New  Brunswick 


1911 


1921 


94-80 
2-66 

e-si 

0-58 
0-27 
0-29 

0-15 
0-09 
0-07 
0-20 
0-07 
1-64 


94-47 

2-46 

1-77 

0-62 
0-26 
0-25 

0-13 
0-06 
0-07 
0-18 
0-11 
2-13 


1931 


94-02 
2-79 


0-60 
0-33 
0-26 

0-22 
0-05 
0-07 
0-18 
0-10 
2-15 


Quebec 


1911 


92-67 

3-45 

S-7i 

2-05 
0-52 
1-60 

0-05 
0-36 
0-17 
1-13 
0-14 
1-49 


1921 


p.c. 

92-01 

3-58 

i-lS 

2-21 
0-47 
1-70 

0-04 
0-61 
0-15 
1-07 
0-17 
1-78 


92-63 

3-35 

t-SS 

1-06 
0-38 
0-67 

006 
0-15 
0-24 
0-44 
0-11 
0 


1921 


91-69 
3-16 


1-13 
0-41 
0-70 

0-06 
0-19 
0-19 
0-47 
0-14 
1-34 


1931 


p.o. 

91-85 

2-84 

S-87 

1-28 
0-40 
0-85 

0-12 
0-20 
0-17 
0-56 
014 
1-41 


Ontario 


1931 


91-24 

3-61 

i-90 

3-00 
0-56 
2-35 

0-10 
0-64 
0-22 
1-48 
0-16 
1-72 


1911 


p.c. 

79-90 

13-99 


3-44 
0-96 
2-43 

0-25 
0-69 
0-64 
1-40 
0-22 
2-20 


1921 


p.o 

78-13 

15-35 

e-ii 

3-61 
0-73 
2-74 

0-19 
0-69 
0-43 
1-64 
0-26 
2-41 


1931 


p.c. 

76;  66 

14-99 

8-09 

5-69 
0-96 
4-66 

0-29 
1-00 
0-68 
2-78 
0-27 
2-11 


Country  of  Birth 


Canada '. . 

British  Isles.. 
Foreign  born.. 


Manitoba 


1911 


Continental  Europe 

North  Western  Europe. 
South, Eastern  and  Central 
Europe 


Scandinavian 

Latin  and  Greek . 

Germanic 

Slavic '. 

Asia 

United  States 


p.c. 

6S-64 

20-39 

tO-7i 

16-92 
4-66 

12-09 

2-39 
0-16 
1-59 
11-66 
0-24 
3-54 


1921 


p.c. 

63-55 

18-32 

17-91 

14-08 
3-46 

10-57 

1-83 

0-61 

1 

9-72 

0-24 

3-55 


14-98 

is-es 

15-78 
3-30 

12-34 

1-70 
0-72 
1-20 
11-31 
0-27 
2-56 


Saskatchewan 


1911 


p.c. 

50-52 
16-28 

ss-oe 

18-50 
5-95 

12-45 

3-28 
0-06 
2-07 

11-05 
0-31 

14-14 


1921 


p.o, 

60-44 

13-09 

K-St 

14-30 
4-33 

9-94 

2-57 
1-05 
1-26 
8-09 
0-40 
H-57 


1931 


p.o 

65-44 

10-82 

IS -60 

16-23 
4-26 

10-88 

2-42 
1-22 
1-45 
8-82 
0-41 
7-92 


Alberta 


1911 


p.c, 

43-25 

18-23 

S8-1S 

15-70 
6-36 

9-21 

3-67 
0-52 
2-20 
8-01 
0-59 
21-74 


1921 


p.c, 

53-66 

16-57 

e9-l6 

11-85 
4-53 

7-26 


0-98 
1-36 
6-81 
0 
16-97 


1931 


p.c, 

58-21 

14-60 

te-9B 

15-53 
5-06 

10-31 

3-00 
1-48 
1- 

8-06 
0-56 
10-79 


British  Columbia 


1911 


p.c 
43-14 

28-16 

te-78 

10^22 
4-41 

5-43 

3-01 

2-24 

1 

2-38 

6-88 

9-57 


1921, 


p.c, 

60-34 

29-31 

IB -OS 

6-04 
2-91 

3-07 

2-01 
1-07 
0-54 
1-58 
6-22 
6-66 


1931 


P.O. 

53-98 

26-20 

18-70 

8-47 
3-97 

4-40 

2-80 
1-09 
0-83 
2-45 
5-15 
5-00 
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TABLE  33.    Percentage  distribution  of  British-  and  foreign-born  Immigrants,  by  year 
of  arrival,  Canada  and  provinces,  1931 


Province 


Year  of  Arrival 


Total 


1926-1931 


1921-1925 


1916-1920 


1911-191S 


BRITISH  IMMIGRANTS 


CANADA 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Novo  Scotia 

Now  Brunswicic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


p.c. 
100  00 


p.c, 

100-00 

0-20 
2-73 
2-52 
12-39 
47-76 
6-07 
7-79 
10-42 
10-10 
0-03 


p.c. 

100-00 

012 
2-31 
0-78 
10-79 
61-38 
6-69 
6-38 
8-43 
13-08 
0-04 


P.O. 

100-00 

0 

3-21 
1-08 
8-66 

46-08 
8-34 
7-99 
9-11 

16-39 
0-04 


P.O. 

100-00 

0-03 
1-53 
0-67 
8-86 

43-68 
9-82 
8-75 
9-69 

16-96 
0-02 


1901-1910 


Before 
1901 


Year 

Not 

Stated 


p.c. 

100-00 

0-04 
1 

0-66 
7-70 
38-32 
10-81 
10-79 
10-29 
19-38 
0-06 


P.O. 

100-00 

0-22 
3-12 
1-39 
9-53 

48-19 
9-47 
6-30 
5-13 

16-48 
0-18 


p.c. 

100-00 

0-33 
3-68 
0-94 
9-66 

47-06 
7-26 

12-74 
3-91 
9-25 
5-27 


FOREIGN  IMMIGRANTS 


CANADA 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


P.O.     . 

p.c. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

100  00 

100  00 

100-00 

10000 

0-14 

0-21 

0-13 

0-25 

1-31 

1-45 

1-2S 

1-55 

1-04 

1-12 

0-06 

1-6C 

12-55 

14-66 

13-68 

12-54 

24-74 

32-46 

32-53 

24-20 

11-62 

9-82 

11-25 

7-03 

19-38 

14-62 

14-83 

17-07 

17-64 

16-90 

13-25 

20-40 

11-56 

8-80 

12-03 

16-31 

0-11 

0-05 

0-06 

0-05 

p.c, 
100-00 

0 

1-25 

0-76 
11-20 
22-95 
11-69 
22-58 
18-23 
11-20 

0-06 


p.c, 

100-00 

0-06 
0-99 
0-71 
10-00 
15-73 
13-26 
26-23 
20-99 
11-95 
0-07 


P.O. 

100-00 

0-20 
1-72 
1-90 
14-83 
22-50 
15-60 
16-18 
12-39 
15-34 
0-33 


P.O. 

10000 

0-72 

1-96 

1-15 

10-60 

27-15 

10-26 

24-21 

5-72 

11-20 

7-03 


TABLE  34.    Foreign-born  population  from  ten  main  countries  of  birth,  Canada  and  provinces, 

1931 


Birthplace 


United  States. 

Poland' 

Russia 

Italy 

China 

Germany 

Austria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Finland 


Canada 


344,574 
171,169 
114,406 
42,578 
42,037 
39,163 
37,391 
34,415 
32,679 
30,354 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


7,222 
1,262 
697 
742 
297 
397 
238 
140 
120 
63 


'  New 
Bruns- 
wick 


i,794 
187 
439 
112 
206 
122 
49 
109 
168 
104 


Quebec 


49,406 
13,822 
18,172 
9,797 
2,506 
2,789 
2,897 
860 
703 
2,1 


Ontario 


72,625 
46,265 
20,148 
22,179 
6,524 
10,662 
7,542 
4,708 
2,364 
19,600 


Mani- 
toba 


17,903 

44,347 

21,988 

1,000 

1,598 

3,561 

8,994 

4,138 

2,056 

604 


Saskat- 
chewan 


73,008 

29,594 

31,382 

367 

3,335 

9,832 

11,382 

7,580 

10,721 

855 


Alberta 


78,969 
31,756 
15,661 
2,321 
3,535 
8,121 
4,0S3 
7,431 
8,820 
1,330 


British 
Columbia 


34,706 
3,923 
5,989 
6,034 

24,009 
3,626 
2,183 
9,333 
7,630 
6,064 


'  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABLE  35.    Percentages  urban  of  the  population,  by  birthplace,  Canada  and  provinces,  1931 


Percentage  Urban 

in 

Birthplace 

Canada' 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 
Scotia 

New 
Bruns- 
wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 
toba 

Saskat- 
chewan 

Alberta 

British 
Columbia 

TOTAL 

S3 -71 

'■      Sl-95 

67-52 

77-26 

5102 

'  46-90 
38-67 
70-82 
68-51 

'     40-93 

i  60-59 
65-69 
42-87 
91-95 
39-39 
66-61 
46-61 
79-70 

•  30-78 
61-51 
61-71 
52-31 
33-16 
60-36 
42-90 
61-14 
68-71 

74-68 
82-01 
45-63 
84-62 
86-43 
74-30 

48-04 

,      25-13 
24-79 
39-56 

53-82 

so-ee 

1 
1 

1 

:     24-76 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

93-94 
1 

1 

27-61 

15  17 

'  42-99 

65-23 

85-33 

61-10 

72-99 
73-95 
72-45 
80-65 
60-40 

:  30-64 
17-46 
64-34 
63-65 
95-83 
48-28 

'81-47 
1 

88-14 
66-83 
86-69 
90-23 
91-25 
43-57 
65-22 
60-00 
47-76 
82-04 

93-10 

98-99 
83-33 
89-04 

1 

83-33 
46-52 

31-59 
30-99 
38-19 

71-53 

io-oe 

46-76 

61-22 

12-90 

88-24 

26-00 

;  20-23 

'32-69 

22-22 

41-80 

96-12 

41-94 

4-00 

45-64 
41-07 
68-98 
92-69 
89-07 
43-12 
36-36 

1 

1 
72-00 

83-33 

91-75 
1 

"  74-29 
1 

80-00 
36-15 

63  10 
60-48 
93-05 

93-71 

S8-SS 

94-60 

93-82 
88-73 
66-67 
93-46 
89-08 
93-62 
85-19 
89-64 
99-54 
91-63 
96-00 
1 

96-47 
91-18 
95-34 
97-56 
98-22 
89-30 
91-01 
94-14 
86-61 
96-84 

95-95 

98-36 
100-00 
93-19 
97-90 
87-80 

76-55 

61:08 
57-50 
73^30 

77^30 

71:68 

7112 

73-69 
20-46 
77-32 
71-83 
63-49 
62-05 
68-37 
61-66 
92-71 
41-41 
72-79 
67-71 
81-37 
52-83 
82-05 
76-24 
82-96 
46-67 
61-16 
71-79 
65-01 
78-20 

89-81 
92-54 
81-65 

88-78 
84-96 
74-09 

70-41 

45^13 
41^21 

59-86 

68-29 

ie'.B9 

46-36 
33-37 
37-06 
65-00 
54-72 
46-85 
33-44 
30-78 
44-40 
90-37 
35-80 
54-16 
47-64 
86-10 
42-80 
47-22 
54-93 
60-92 
42-27 
45-02 
27-30 
70-27 
68-21 

83-22 
85-04 
93-33 
67-86 
■     78-79 
68-76 

47-03 

31-56 
31-23 
46-33 

63-56 

IS -69 

22-94 

27-72 
16-17 
19-61 
26-71 
25-28 
10-88 
21-27 
23-83 
85-29 
29-96 
23-88 
32-22 
36-78 
16-42 
22-14 
25-36 
21-62 
18-69 
22-64 
15-18 
69-62 
29-64 

87-27 
91-67 
90-11 
42-97 
67-36 
66-47 

27-45 

38-07 
38-49 
51-64 

57-71 

B7-9B 

25-20 

41-05 
30-89 
47-37 
29-36 
31-24 
15-79 
35-02 
24-42 
85-93 
28-18 
32-40 
44-86 
44-33 
20-19 
20-86 
16-80 
27-64 
20-32 
29-42 
23-94 
32-66 
31-62 

79-33 

85-18 
33-71 
64-03 
81-36 
48-00 

29:30 

56-86 

Canada,' 

65-73 

British  Isles 

British 

Possessions.... 

Foreign  born 

Europe 

62-52 
61-09 
51-93 
41-03 

Austria     

38-57 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmajk 

Finland 

50-79 
58-49 
29-75 
49-32 
,     40-86 
61-56 

Germany 

42-47 
76-38 

Holland 

Hungary 

48-69 
36-80 
66-27 

Italy     

61-27 

Norway 

Poland' 

Koumania 

Russia 

46-84 
43-16 
46-65 
32-68 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . . 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other 

38-98 
37-68 
46-94 
46-60 
43-52 

Asia 

65-27 

75-13 

Japan '..... 

44-54 

75-23 

Turkey........ 

Other       

76-74 
62-04 

United  States.... 

51-67 

1  Numbers  too  small  for  percentages  to  be  significant. 

'  Includes  Galicia. 

'  Includes  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
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TABLE  36. 


Percentages  urban  of  Continental  European  born,  by  geographical  grouping  of 
countries  of  birtii,  Canada  and  provinces,  1931 


!                                Percentage  Urban  in 

Country  of  Birth 

Canada' 

1 

Prince 
Edward 
Island 

Nova 
Scotia 

New 
Bruns- 
wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

■  Mani- 
toba 

Saskat- 
chewan 

Alberta 

British 
Columbia 

North  Western , 
Europe.. ...'.... 

39-56 
38-67 
40-93 
65-60 
42-87 
39-39 
46-61 
30-78 
33-16 
50-36 

54-63 
45-90 
70-82 
68-61 
60-69 
91-95 
55-61 
79-70 
51-51 
51-71 
62-31 
42-90 
61-14 

26-32 
1 

24-75 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

50-00 
1 

1 

56-44 
72-45 
30-64 
64-34 
53-66 
48-28 
1 

65-83 
43-57 
66-22 

80-33 
73-96 
80:65 
60-40 
17-46 
95-83 
81-47 
'88-14 
86-69 
90-23 
91-25 
60-00 
47-76 

27-52 
12-90 
20-23 
22-22 
41-80 
41-94 

41-07 
43-12 
36-36 

69-38 
61-22 
88-24 
25-00 
32-69 
95-12 
4-00 
45-54 
68-98 
92-59 
89-07 

1 

1 

88-01 
88-73 
89-08 
85-19 
89-64 
91-63 

91-18 
89-30 
91-01 

96-07 
93-82 
66-67 
93-45 
93-62 
99-64 
96-00 
96-47 
95-34 
97-56 
98-22 
94-14 
86-61 

49-42 
20-46 
63-49 
68-37 
61-66 
41-41 
67-71 
52-83 
46-67 
61-16 

76-60 
73-69 
77-32 
71-83 
52-05 
92-71 
72-79 
81-37 
82-05 
75-24 
82-96 
71-79 
65-01 

41-69 
37-06 
46-85 
30-78 
44-40 
35-80 
47-64 
42-80 
42-27 
46-02 

47-48 
33-37 
65-00 
54-72 
33-44 
90-37 
64-15 
86-10 
47-22 
54-93 
60-92 
27-30 
70-27 

20-66 
16-17 
25-28 
21-27 
23-83 
29-96 
32-22 
16-42 
18-59 
22-64 

23-78 
27-72 
19-51 
26-71 
10-88 
85-29 
23-88 
36-78 
22-14 
25-36 
21-62 
15-18 
59-62 

24-89 
30-89 
31-25 
35-02 
24-42 
28-18 
44-86 
20-19 
20-32 
29-42 

25-24 
41-05 
47-37 
29-36 
15-79 
85-93 
32-40 
44-33 
20-86 
16-80 
27-64 
23-94 
32-66 

43-99 
50-79 
49-32 

Denmark i 

Germany i 

Holland ' 

42-47 
48-69 
66-27 
46-84 

Norway....    '. ... 

Switzerland 

South,  Eastern  and 

Central  Europe. 

Austria 

37-68 

44-07 
38-57 
68-49 
29-75 
40-86 
76-38 
36-80 
61-27 
43-16 
46-65 
32-68 

Czechoslovakia. . 
Finland 

Hungary      

Italy 

Poland" 

Houmania 

Aussia 

Yugoslavia 

46-60 

'  Numbers  too  small  (or  percentages  to  be  significant. 

'  Includes  Qalicia. 

•  Includes  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


TABLE  37.    Percentages  urban  of  Continental  European  born,  by  linguistic  grouping  of 
countries  of  birth,  Canada  and  provinces,  1931 


Country  of  Birth 


Scandinavian.. 
Denmark... 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 


Percentage  Urban  in 


Canada' 


Germanic 

Belgium  (Flem- 
ish)  

Germany 

Holland :.. 


Latin  and  Greek. . 

Franco 

Greece 

Italy 

Roumania 


Slavic 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. . 

Poland" 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 


34-68 
40-93 
46-61 
30-78 
33-16 


38-67 
42-87 
39-39 


65-80 
65-69 
91-96 
79-70 
61-71 


51-82 
46-90 
70-82 
68-51 
51-61 
62-31 
42-90 
61-14 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


26-79 
24-76 


24-14 


58-33 


60-00 


Nova 
Scotia 


40-83 
30-64 


65-83 
43-57 


62-81 

'72-45 
63-66 
48-28 


80-67 
64-34 
95-83 
88-14 
90-23 


78-40 
73-95 
80-65 
50-40 
86-69 
91-25 
60-00 
47-76 


New 
Bruns- 
wick 


26-90 
20-23 


41-07 
43-12 


32-13 

12-90 
41-80 
41-94 


48-33 
22-22 
95-12 
45-54 
92-59 


79-72 
61-22 
88-24 
25-00 
68-98 
89-07 


Quebec 


'  Numbers  too  small  for  percentages  to  be  significant. 

» Includes  Galicia. 

'  Includes  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


89-66 


91-18 
89-30 


89-37 

88-73 
89-64 
91-63 


94-22 
85-19 
99-64 
96-47 
97-56 


95-79 
93-82 
66-67 
93-45 
95-34 
98-22 
94-14 
86-61 


Ontario 


50-20 
63-49 
67-71 
62-83 
46-67 


20-46 
61-56 
41-41 


80-04 
68-37 
92-71 
81-37 
76-24 


78-74 
73-69 
77-32 
71-83 
82-05 
82-96 
71-79 
66-01 


Mani- 
toba 


44-80 
46-85 
47-54 
42-80 
42-27 


37-06 
44-40 
35-80 


52-40 
30-78 
00-37 
86-10 
54-93 


46-53 
33-37 
66-00 
54-72 
47-22 
50-92 
27-30 
70-27 


Saskat- 
chewan 


19-05 
25-28 
32-22 
16-42 
18-59 


,23-07 

16-17 
23-83 
29-96 


26-99 
21-27 
85-29 
36-78 
25-35 


23-44 
27-72 
19-61 
26-71 
22-14 
21-62 
16-18 
69-52 


Alberta 


23-24 
31-24 
44-86 
20-19 
20-32 


26-00 

30-89 
24-42 
28-18 


25-93 
36-02 
86-93 
44-33 
16-80 


25-07 
41-05 
47-37 
29-36 
20-86 
27-64 
23-94 
32-66 


British 
Columbia 


43-49 
49-32 
66-27 
46-84 
38-98 


46-09 

50-79 
42-47 
48-69 


59-03 
61-66 
76-38 
61-27 
46-66 


38-20 
38-57 
58-49 
29-75 
43-16 
32-68 
46-94 
46-60 
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TABLE  38.    Percentages  urban  of  male  and  female  immigrants,  by  birthplace,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


TOTAL 

Total  Immigrants. . 

British  born 


Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. , 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland' 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other 


Asia 

China... 

Japan 

Syria.... 
Turkey. 
Other... 


United  States.. 


North  Western  Europe 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.. 


Scandinavian  countries 

Germanic  countries — 

Latin  and  Greek  countries'. , 
Slavic  countries 


P.C.  Urban 


Males  ' 


51-59 
57-33 


75-92 
81-95 
42-99 
81-91 
84-32 
72-51 

43-48 

36-62 
63-82 

32-31 
38-72 
66-96 
51-12 


Females 


56-09 
63-15 

71-10 

53-44 

47-65 
41-23 
74-28 
54-93 
46-80 
60-10 
60-55 
47-56 
92-56 
42-32 
54-29 
60-07 
83-27 
34-57 
52-51 
53-21 
64-28 
37-62 
55-58 
41-82 
67-54 
74-11 

67-01 

83-52 
60-16 
88-17 
89-45 
76-86 

52-76 

44 
56-86 

39-33 
45-06 
69-02 
62-84 


P.C. 

by  Which 

Proportion  of 

Females 

Urban 

Exceeded 

Proportion  of 


■opo] 
ales 


Males  Urban 


4-41 


3-OS 


3-95 

2-04 

4-50 

4-25 

-4-89 

8-30 

15-62 

9-12 

7-74 

0-82 

4-59 

-2-01 

8-98 

6-57 

5-62 

1-69 

2-47 

3-62 

6-41 

7-72 

-1-76 

8-64 

8-61 

-8-91 

1-57 

7-17 

6-26 

5-13 

4-35 

9-28 

8-07 
2-04 

7-02 
6-33 
2-06 
1-72 


'  Includes  Galicia. 
'  France  not  included. 
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TABLE  39.    Percentages  urdan  of  males  and  females  21  years  of  age  and  over,  by  racial  origin, 

Canada,  1931 


Baoial  Origin 


ALL  RACES 

British 

English 

Irisii 

Scottish 

Other 

European 

French 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Italian 


P.C.  Urban 


Males 


53-75 

5e33 

68-43 
62-76 
66-00 
56-69 


Females 


60-02 

63-11 

64-27 
61-65 
62-07 
63-83 

56-91 

60-67 
44-41 
43-67 
83-42 
51-13 
48-16 
40-77 
57-42 
44-91 
89-86 
96-92 
61-92 
60-86 
83-95 


Racial  Origin 


P.C.  Urban 


Males 


European— Con. 

Lithuanian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Koumanian 

Hussian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian' 

Yugoslavic 

Other 

Asiatic 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Syrian 

Other 

Negro 

Other 

Unspecified 

Indian 

Eskimo 


69-45 
26-44 
49-73 
50-02 
32-31 
31-37 
34-90 
65-38 
60-51 

16-40 
82-09 
42-12 
82-77 
62-54 

63-11 
60-17 
65-16 


Females 


76-07 
34-23 
62-00 
49-05 
28-97 
4011 
32-13 
62-41 
55-86 

67-19 

87-42 
5002 
87-69 
76-60 

66-56 
62-36 
73-10 

4-47 


1  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Kuthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


TABLE  40.    Percentages  of  specified  racial  origins  in  cities  of  30,000  and  over,  by  geographical 
grouping  of  origins,  Canada,  1931,  as  compared  with  percentages  for  the  same  cities,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

P.C.  in  Cities  of 
30,000  and  over 

Racial  Origin 

P.C.  in  Cities  ot 
30,000  and  over 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

North  Western  European- 
Belgian.,  

17-76 
18-88 
23-36 
13-64 
12-36 
16-67 
7-11 
10-92 

13-42 
11-13 
6-32 

18-21 
22-61 
26-79 
17-39 
13-42 
22-97 
10-65 
15-35 

17-11 
27-66 
18-04 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

—Con. 
Greek 

66-38 
10-99 
48-48 
29-85 
26-33 
13-32 
10-17 
23-84 

47-05 
31-78 
43-67 

64-7: 
30-36 
61-67 
28-38 
25-39 
13-83 
16-88 
28-63 

56  10 
33-39 
44-15 

Danish 

French 

German 

PoUsh 

Dutch ~. 

Icelandic 

Norwegian ; 

Swedish 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European- 
Austrian 

Asiatic — 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish 

Syrian 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


TABLE  41.    Percentages  of  specified  racial  origins  in  cities  of  30,000  and  over,  by  linguistic 
grouping  of  origins,  Canada,  1931,  as  compared  with  percentages  for  the  same  cities,  1921 


Racial  Origin 


Scandinavian- 
Danish 

Icelandic... 
Norwegian. 
Swedisn 

Germanic — 

Belgian 

German 

Dutch 


P.C.  in  Cities  ot 
30,000  and  over 


1921 


18-88 
16-57 
7-11 
10-92 


17-76 
13-64 
12-36 


1931 


22-61 
22-97 
10-65 
15-35 


18-21 
17-39 
13-42 


Racial  Origin 


Latin  and  Greek- 
Greek 

ItaUan 

Roumanian 


Slavic — 

Austrian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Polish 

Russian-. 

Ukrainian' 

Yugoslavic 


'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  ond  Ukrainian. 


P.C.  in  Cities  of 
30,000  and  over 


1921 


1931 


66-38 

84-71 

48-48 

51-67 

26-33 

26-39 

13-42 

17-11 

11-13 

27-66 

29-86 

28-38 

13-32 

13-83 

10-17 

16-88 

23-84 

28-63 

42397—18 
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TABLE  42.    Data  used  In  computing  an  Index  of  segregation  of  tmmlgrants  from  speclfled 
countries  of  birth,  Canada,  1931 

(Distribution  over  the  221  counties'  or  census  divisions  of  the  Dominion) 


Birthplace 


TOTAL... 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Lithuania 

Norway 

Poland" 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 

China 

Japan 

United  States. . 


Total 

in 
Canada 


(1) 


10,376,786 


723 

107, 

279, 

22, 

37, 

17, 

1, 

22, 

17, 

30, 

16, 

39, 

5, 

10, 

28, 

5, 

42 

5 

32 

171 

40, 

114 

34 

6 

17, 

42. 

12, 

344 


544 
765 
348 
391 
033 
467 
835 
217 
354 
756 
163 
579 
736 
523 
731 
,578 
704 
,679 
,169 
',322 
406 
,415 
076 
,110 
037 
,261 
574 


Average 

per 
County 


(2) 


46,951 

3,275 

487 

1,266 

101 

169 

77 

7 

103 

78 
137 

76 
177 

25 

49 
129 

26 
193 

26 
148 
775 
182 
518 
156 

27 

77 
190 

55 
1,559 


Number  of  Counties  Having 


Two 
or  More 
Times 

the 

Average 

(3) 


14 

17 
13 
16 
21 
30 
22 
22 
24 
26 
16 
22 
35 
16 
25 
26 
14 
21 
15 
37 
27 
27 
24 
36 
27 
26 
16 
7 
32 


Average 

but  Less 

than 

Twice 

(4) 


Less  than 

Average 

Less  than 

but  Halt 

Half 

None 

Average 

Average 

or  More 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

36 

87 

84 

26 

39 

139 

20 

45 

13S 

17 

46 

137 

26 

30 

101 

IS 

20 

111 

16 

23 

122 

15 

13 

47 

26 

21 

87 

2S 

23 

112 

13 

8 

128 

21 

32 

139 

20 

19 

126 

^f 

17 

81 

2(1 

29 

96 

12 

18 

96 

7 

11 

55 

7 

15 

165 

1f 

21 

77 

16 

8 

116 

If 

18 

127 

12 

14 

128 

?.( 

11 

143 

21 

8 

122 

24 

28 

90 

13 

13 

79 

12 

22 

148 

1 

5 

62 

19 

31 

139 

5 
5 
43 
42 
38 
124 
63 
32 
56 
7 
21 


134 
23 
90 
44 
31 
40 
23. 
34 
52 
91 
23 

146 


>  The  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  are  here  considered  i 
'  Includes  Galicia. 


3  census  divisions  and  Lennox  and  Addington  one  county. 


TABLE  43.    Intermarriage  and  related  data,  for  speclfled  racial  origins,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian.; 

Icelandic 

-Indian..'. 

Italian... 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian ' 

Swedish 

Ukrainian* 


(1) 
P.O.  of 

Married 

Males 

Married  to 

Wives  of 

Different 

Origini 


(2) 

P.C.  of 

Married 

Females 

Married  to 

Husbands  of 

Different 

Origin* 


(3) 

P.C.  of 
Origin 
North 
American- 
Born 


(4) 

Surplus 

Adult  Males 

per  100 

Adult 

Females 


56 
43 
32 
49 
86 
32 
79 
47 
29 
71 
100 
55 
65 
48 
62 
58 
56 
57 


(5) 
P.C. 
Which 
Adults 
of  Each 
Origin  Con- 
stitute of 
Total  Adult 
Population 


56 

32 

178 

103 

15 

57 

17 

4 

119 

2 

9 

67 

66 

65 

88 

46 

84 

49 


0-43 
0-27 
0-34 
0-36 
1-40 
0-52 
4.44 
1-55 
0-43 
0-19 
1-00 
0-81 
0-91 
1-33 
0-24 
0-74 
0-84 
1-82 


(6) 


Index 
of  Segre- 
gation 


(7) 


P.C.  of 

Adult  Males 

Urban 


221 
261 
292 
110 
189 
617 
176 
896 
404 
156 
846 
809 
188 
308 
339 
289 
143 
540 


40 
38 
57 
39 
35 
43 
38 
96 
56 
39 
3 

78 
26 
50 
50 
32 
31 
35 


>  Based  on  parentage  of  children  born  1930-32  inclusive. 
2  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 
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TABLE  44.    Intermarriage  with  Anglo-Saxons  and  related  data,  for  specified  racial  origins,' 

Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

(1) 

P.C.  of 

Married 
Males 
Married  to 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
Wives 

(2) 
P.C.  of 
Married 
Females 
Married  to 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
Husbands 

(3) 

Surplus 

Adult  Males 

■per  100 

Adult 

Females 

(4) 

P.C.  of 
Race 
North 
American- 
Born 

(5) 

P.C. 

Which 

Adults 

of  Race 

Con- 
stitute of 
Total  Adult 
Population 

(6) 

Index  of 
Religious 
Assimil- 
i  ability 

(7) 

First 
Pre- 
diction 
(males) 

(8) 

First 
Pre- 
diction 
(females) 

Austrian 

6-6 
15-2 
23-3 

5-2 
36-4 
35-6 

6-2 
18-9 
20-7 

2-1 
27-1 
10-6 

1-8 
30-3 

3-2 

6-2 

6-9 
33-3 

0-9 

■4-6 

7-0 

14-3 

6-4 

6-3 

31-3 

35-4 

121 

21-2 

1-2 

3-6 

29-7 

5-1 

0-7 

31-3 

4-9 

3-2 

6-5 

35-5 

1-9 

2-8 

66 

32 

198 

178 

103 

15 

57 

17 

187 

119 

2 

67 

4 

66 
65 
88 
46 
84 
49 
326 

66 
43 
34 
32 
49 
86 
32 
79 
45 
29 
71 
65 
47 
65 
48 
62 
68 
56 
67 
21 

0-43 
0-27 
003 
0-34 
0-36 
1-40 
0-52 
4-44 
0-09 
0-43 
0-19 
0-81 
1-55 
0-91 
1-33 
0-24 
0-74 
0-84 
1-82 
0-20 

22 

10 

.    8 

18 

93 

69 

98 

18 

69 

27 

99 

7 

1 

97 

11 

12 

30 

97 

6 

9 

18-4 

7-7 
130 

8-7 
16-5 
33-8 

0-2 
13-9 
20-4 

2-1 
27-4 
16-6 

2-7 
23-6 

8-6 
18-4 
17-8 
18-3 
120 
10-8 

9-0 

Czech  and  Slovak 

6-9 
4.4 

Dutch 

13-6 

Finnish 

31-7 

German 

1-8 

Greek 

17-8 

Hungarian 

13-3 

1-3 

26-1 

Hebrew 

16-3 

7-0 

Polish 

21-1 

9-3 

Russian 

15-3 

Swedish 

16-4 

16-1 

13-0 

0-4 

Average 

14-7 

130 

88 

61 

0-85 

44 

14-5 

12-9 

'  Based  on  parentage  of  children  born  in  1930-32  inclusive. 
'  Includes  Bulcovinian^  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


TABLE  45.    Percentages  naturalized  of  European  born,  by  geographical  grouping  of 
countries  of  birth,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 

P.C. 

Natura- 
lized 

Birthplace 

P.C     . 

Natura- 
lized 

North  Western  Europe 

52-3 
91-1 
66-1 
69-8 
66-5 
49-7 
47-1 
41-4 
36-9 
31-2 

48-3 
62-8 
62-7 
59-9 
69-0 
67-8 
47-7 
46-9 

Iceland 

Italy 

Franco 

Sweden 

Norway 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Poland^ 

Holland 

Denmo  rk ; 

Finland 

Hungary ] 

22-4 

Czechoslovakia 

20'0 

Yugoslavia 

*  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABLE  46.    Percentages  naturalized  of  European  born,  by  linguistic  grouping  of  countries 

of  birth,  Canada,  1931 


Country  of  Birth 

P.C. 

Naturalized 

Country  of  Birth 

P.C. 

Naturalized 

65-1 
91-1 
69-8 
66-6 
31-2 

46-1 
49-7 
47-1 
36-9 

60-5 

. 

Italy '. 

62-8 

62-7 

Roumania 

67-8 

Slavic 

48-9 

69-9 

690 

Bulgaria 

47-7 

Poland' 

46.9 

44-7 

Czechoslovakia 

20-0 

Yugoslavia 

19-7 

1  Includes  Galicia. 
TABLE  47. 


Percentages  naturalized  of  foreign-born  males  21  years  of  age  and  over,  by 
birthplace,  Canada,  1921  and  1931 


P.C.  Naturalized    | 

Birthplace 

P.C.  Naturalized 

Birthplace 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

88-6 

1 
60-6 

1 
41-9 
57-7 
66-2 
59-3 
28-2 
28-6 
66-9 
64-2 
SS-6 
70-3 
44-3 

92-2 
78-9 
76.9 
76-3 
73-7 
68-1 
65-6 
62-4 
6M 
60-6 
66-2 
55-9 
65-9 
54-4 
50-7 

Germany 

65-8 
47-0 

1 
16-4 
49-2 
49-7 
62-9 
32-8 
64-6 
41-0 

72-3 
28-1 
54-4 
3-8 

45-5 

Poland^ 

45 -S 

Spain '. 

44-9 

42-4 

Ukraine 

42-3 

Holland 

38-1 

37-9 

ij       .   

Japan 

35-0 

31-3 

Finland 

26-3 

Lithuania 

25 '0 

19-7 

oweaen 

16-5 

15-6 

Belgium 

China 

5-4 

'  Separate  data  not  available  in  the  1921  tabulation. 
» Includes  Galicia. 

TABLE  48.    Percentages  naturalized  of  United  States-  and  other  foreign-born  Immigrants, 
by  racial  origin  and  corresponding  countries  of  birth,  Canada,  1931 


Hacial  Origin 


British 

French - 

Austrian ■ 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

■  Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek .■ 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Koumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Ukrainian' 

Yugoslavic. 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian, 


(1) 


P.C. 

of  United 
States-Born 
Immigrant 

Population 
Naturalized 


72-3 

83 

54-3 

62-9 

t)3-0 

65-0 

66-7 

65-6 

B5-2 

69-9 

66-0 

52-6 

84-0 

61-9 

52-0 

74-4 

69-9 

68-9 

64-9 

71-4 

690 

67-3 

S6'3 


(2) 
P.C.  of 
Immigrant 
Population 
Naturalized 
of  Birth- 
place 
Correspond- 
ing to 
Origin, 
1931 


59 

49 

20-0 

31-2 

36 

28-7 

47-1 

62-7 

22-4 
91-1 
62 

56-5 
46-9 
57-8 
59-0 
59-8 
74-1 
44-7 
19-7 


(3) 


P.C. 

Difference 

Col.  1- 

Col.  2 


17-7 
-5-6 
13-2 
43-0 
33 
29'8 
36 
18-1 
7-2 

301 
-7-1 
-0-9 

17:9 

13-0 
M 
5-9 

11-6 
-5-1 

22-6 


(4) 


P.C.  of 

Population 

of  Various 

Origins 

United 

States- 

■    Born 


1-90 
2-32 
2-45 
4-05 

11-37 
6-83 
3-40 
9-50 
1-86 
2-77 
1-68 
6-22 
2-ia 

11-36 

23-01 
1-2S 
1-04 
3-48 

13-22 
2-01 
0-32 
1-48 
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TABLE  49.    Percentages  naturalized  of  foreign-born  immigrants,  by  year  of  arrival,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


Austria 

Bolgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland' 

Koumania 

Hussia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

China 

Japan 

Syria 

Turkey 


United  States 

North  Western  Europe 

South,  Eastern  and  Oantral  Europe, 

Scandinavian  countries 

Germanic  countries 

Latin  and  Greek  countries" 

Slavic  countries 


Total 
Natura- 
lized 


59 
49-7 
47-7 
20-0 
31 

28-7 
66-1 
47 
62-7 
36-9 
22-4 
91-1 
62-8 
56-5 
46-9 
,  57-8 
69-0 
59 
41-4 
44-7 
19-7 

7-0 
37-3 
74-1 
71-7 

72-4 

S2'3 
48-3 
55-1 
46-1 
60-6 
48-91 


Year  of  Arrival 


1926-1931    1921-1925    1916-1920    1911-1915    1901-1910      ^tl^       c.'^°'j 

1901  Stated 


6-7 
6-0 

16-4 
3-2 
2-2 
2-7 

14 
30 

20 
2-9 
3-5 

12-4 

29-3 
6-3 
4-1 
4.4 

5-4 

4.4 

4-8 
3-6 
3-5 

36-3 
20-4 
23-0 
25-0 

41-4 

4-2 
5-1 
4-3 
3-3 
14-6 
4-3| 


p.c. 


46 

36-5 

57-2 

31 

27-2 

18-9 

46-3 

34-ii 

66-7 

23-4 

36-2 

53-3 

57-5 

36 

451 

45-3 

46-9 

26-7 

21-2 

37-4 

37-8 

10:5 
240 
66-9 
72-3 

68-6 

31-5 
43-6 
30-6 
32-4 
64-7 
44-7 


68-0 

69-5 

51-9 

58-4 

64-6 

45-8 

63 

55-4 

72-4 

49-3 

37-1 

69-7 

66-4 

58 

69-7 

61-1 

61 

67-2 

52 

48-6 

50-0 

6-0 
26 
71-5 
74-4 

60-8 

58-1 
63-4 
57-7 
56-7 
66-1 
64-3 


62-4 

68-2 

53-4 

75-9 

75-4 

6M 

67-5 

75-0 

74-5 

74-4 

76 

84-4 

69-0 

82- 

65- 

64-4 

73-4 

77-7 

74-5 

64-0 

67-4 

4-9 
42-2 
78 
88-1 

76-8 

75-6 
67-5 
79-7 
72-7 
67-4 
67-7 


84-4 
82-0 
74-4 


75-1 
76-5 
89-0 
80-1 
83-5 
91-6 
92-4 
74-6 
91-0 
85-1 
86-5 
89-5 
88-3 
84-1 
82-5 


6-1 
47-0 
82-5 
86-6 

87-6 

86-7 

84 

89-5 

86-2 

81-0 

86-3 


94-1 
86-4 

92-1 

87-3 

83-4 

82 

90-1 

77-9 

82-2 

94-7 

96-9 

81-2 

89-9 

94-2 

95-6 

70-7 

90-0 

87-4 

93-8 

93-2 

8-7 
65-7 
86-9 
93-8 

91-1 

89-5 
85-4 
92-2 
89-4 
89-2 
84-5 


p.c.\ 

26-1 
,    28-1 


16-7 
22-2 
36-3 
42-9 


15-4 
15-2 
40-0 
12-8 
36-9 
4M 
34-5 
16-5 

33-3 

8-1 
60-9 


27-3 
33-3 
16-1 
40-5 
40-9 
33-5 


'  Includes  Galicia, 

'  France  not  included  in  Latin  and  Greek  group. 

TABLE  50.    Percentages  naturalized  of  all  foreign  born,  compared  with  percentages  naturalized 
In  cities  of  30,000  and  over,  by  birthplace,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


ALL  FOREIGN  COUNTEIES. 

Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece .' 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy •.: 

Norway ■ 

Poland' 

Roumania 

Russia ; 

Sweden ., 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other 

Asia 

China 

Japan .» 

Syria 

Turkey 

Other 


(1) 

P.C. 

Naturalized 
in  Cities 
of  30,000 
and  over 


15-5 


15- 

14- 

9- 

23- 

3- 

6- 

3- 

19- 

10- 

42- 

10- 

4- 

22 

31 


(2) 

P.C. 

of  Total 

Foreign-Born 

Population 

Naturalized 

(urban  and 

rural) 


54-8 


6-0 
16- 
17- 


United  States... 
Other  countries.. 


6-7 
17-8 


12- 
33-1 

42-: 

30-1 

16- 
29-1 


(3) 

Excess  of 
Col.  2 
over 
Col.  1 


S9-3 


49-1 

33-6 

59-« 

45-8 

49-7 

40-0 

47-7 

24-1 

20 -(I 

16-7 

31-2 

24-3 

28-7 

26-3 

66-1 

46-9 

47-1 

36-7 

62-7 

19-8 

36-9 

26-6 

22-4 

17-5 

91-1 

68-7 

62-S 

31-5 

56-5 

50-5 

46-9 

31-0 

67-S 

40-5 

59 -(I 

32-8 

59-8 

51-9 

41-4 

29-6 

44-7 

36-1 

19-7 

13-0 

36-6 

18-7 

20-0 

11-6 

7-0 

3-6 

37-3 

24-6 

74-1 

41-1 

71-7 

29-5 

70-3 

39-4 

72-4 
73-61 


55-7 
43-g 


'  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABLE  51.    Percentages  naturalized  of  foreign-born  population,  by  birthplace  and  sex,  and 
percentage  excess  of  naturalized  femaies  over  males,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


ALL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia., 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany.. 

Greece 

-    Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland! 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other.... 


Asia 

China... 

Japan 

Syria.... 
Turkey. 
Other... 


United  States... 
Other  countries., 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

P.O.  of 

P.O.  of 

Excess  of 

Foreign-Born 

Foreign-Born 

Col.  2 

Males 

Females 

over 

Naturalized 

Naturalized 

Col.  1 

48-6 

63-8 

UZ 

450 

S5-7 

10-7 

54-6 

67-9 

13-3 

47-5 

62-6 

6-1 

43-0 

67-8 

24-8 

15-3 

32-8 

17-5 

29-2 

36-0 

6-8 

25-6 

33-4 

7-8 

64-5 

68-0 

3-6 

42-3 

54-5 

12-2 

59-8 

71-4 

11-6 

34-1 

41-7 

7-6 

18-4 

30-1 

11-7 

91-5 

90 -S 

-  0-7 

60-4 

67-1 

6-7 

52-4 

65-1 

12-7 

42-5 

53-2 

10-7 

53-e 

64-3 

10-7 

58-0 

60-3 

2-3 

64-7 

71-3 

16-6 

36-9 

50-6 

13-7 

39-8 

52-4 

12-6 

16-2 

29-8 

13-6 

33-0 

42-4 

9-4 

ISO 

60-9 

35-9 

S-8 

39-S 

34-0 

34-7 

42-1 

7-4 

75-C 

71-t 

-  3-7 

70-1 

73-S 

3-8 

70-4 

70-1 

-  0-3 

67-4 

77-6 

•  10-2 

70-3 

77-3 

7-0 

'  Includes  Galicia. 


TABLE  52.    Percentages  naturalized  of  foreign-born  population,  by  birthplace,  Canada  and 

provinces,  1931 


Percentage  Naturalized  in 

Birtliplace 

Canada 

Prince 
Edward 
Island 

Nova 
Scotia 

New 
Bruns- 
wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 
toba 

Saskat- 
chewan 

Alberta 

British 
Columbia 

At ,L  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

64-8 

491 

59-9 
49-7 
47-7 
20-0 
31-2 
28-7 
86-1 
47-1 
62-7 
36-9 
22-4 
91-1 
62-8 
66-6 
46-9 
57-8 
59-0 
e9'8 
41-4 
44-7 
19-7 

20-0 

7-0 
37-3 
74-1 
71-7 

72-4 

72-7 
16-8 

2-0 

500 

76-2 
8M 

62-8 

43-0 

38-7 
56-3 
41-9 
26-3 
15-9 
12-7 
46-4 
48-9 
68-8 
48-3 
20-7 

62-4 
'     50-8 
41-8 
33r9 
68-0 
42-9 

36*0 
6-6 

51-7 

18-9 

75"l 
81-8 

70-7 

421 

831 
53-8 

18-6 
9-6 
49-7 
39-3 
73-2 
12-9 
2-0 

50-0 
40-5 
48-1 
63-0 
73-4 
48-6 

49-7 

20-4 

83-4 
'    .79-7 

62-8 

39-8 
52-9 
44-6 
31-9 

3-8 
16-0 

7-7 
50-0 
28-3 
60-6 
38-0 

6-6 

49-4 
27-3 
27-9 
52-6 
62-2 
34-1 
27-5 
21-9 
6-8 

37-6 

14-8 

66-3 

_      65-7 

66-4 

76.8 

48-4 

420 
43-9 
29-5 
47-8 
16-5 
25-1 
26-0 
63-6 
54-0 
62-2 
26-8 
17-8 
78-1 
68-6 
45-2 
40-6 
37-7 
65-1 
48-S 
36-8 
29-5 
15-8 

34-4 

17-0 
57-8 
78-3 
76-2 

67-3 

60-2 

59-6 

72-2 
62-0 

26-4 
330 
34-9 
83-1 
43-6 
86-6 
40-9 
260 
91-9 
71-3 
49-9 
89-7 
63-0 
56-8 
65-1 
80-7 
68-0 
24-6 

17-8 
9-3 
63-3 
77-1 
67-6 

67-8 

651 

600 

68-2 
70-4 
72-0 
38-7 
38-2 
641 
86-1 
80-7 
71-3 
83-6 
48-9 
91-8 
68-4 
66-3 
62-2 
72-8 
63-7 
73-1 
48-8 
88-5 
48-4 

13  9 

8-9 
46-1 
81-1 
63-3 

77-6 

56-3 

47-9 
83-1 
67-3 
84-0 
24-8 
31-6 
66-8 
74-1 
44-2 
66-7 
39-7 
10-4 
89-7 

.68-7 
88-3 
42-8 
68-0 
83-6 
68-6 
801 

■48-2 
18-2 

15-7 

■   ■       8-8 
60-1 
81-8 
62-7 

70-4 

431 
44-6 

46-8 

Belgium ;.. 

■  Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

74-2 
49-1 
391 
42-6 
33-9 
71-0 

Germany 

41-6 
64-8 

•     Holland 

Hungary 

44-7 
20-8 
88-9 

Italy 

62-1 

Norway 

'     Poland' 

Roumania 

49-1 
37-8 
460 
30-0 

Sweden 

Switzerland.... 

■  Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Asia 

80-4 
43-2 
41-3 
19-0 

14-2 

3-0 

36-2 

91-7 

Turkey 

•  United  States.... 

76-7 
69-7 

1  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABIiE  53.    Percentages  by  which  the  proportion  naturalized  of  foreign  born  in  each  province 
difiTered  from  the  proportion  naturalized  for  Canada,  by  birthplace,  1931 


Birthplace 


ALL  FOREIGN 
COUNTMES. 

Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmarit 

Finland 

Franco 

Germany 

Greece 

.  Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland' 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Asia 

China 

Japan 

Syria 

Turkey 

United  States 


Prince 
Eaward 
Island 


P.O. 

+17-9 
-32-3 


-29-2 


+30  0 

+  2*1 
+  8-7, 


Nova 
Scotia 


P.O. 

+  80 

-  61 

-21-2 
+ 

-  6-8 
+ 
-16-3 
-16-0 
-19-7 
+  1 
+  6-1 
+U-4 

-  1-7 

-10-4 

-  6-7 

-  6-1 
-23-9 
+  9-0 
-16-9 

-  8-7 
-13-2 

+31-7 
+11-9 

+  i"o 


+  9-4 


New 
Bruns- 
wick 


P.O. 
+15-9 

-  70 

-  6-8 
+  4-1 


-12-6 
-19-1 
-16-4 
-  7-8 
+10-6 
-24-0 
-20-4 

-12-8 
-16-0 
+  1-2 
+  5-2 
+14-4 
-U-2 


+29-7 
+13-4 


+  9-3 
+  7-3 


Quebec 


-  20 

-  9-3 

-  7-0 

-  5-2 
-16-8 
-16-2 
-15-2 
-21-0 
-16-1 
-18-8 

-  2-1 
+  M 
-16-8 

-13-4 
-29-2 
-19-0 

-  5-2 
+  3-2 
-25-7 
-13-9 
-12-8 
-12-9 

+17-6 

+  7-8 
+19-0 

-  8-4 

-  5-3 


Ontario 


+  4-4| 


-  6-4 

-  7  1 

-16-0 
-20-2 
+  0-1 

-  3-5 

-  6-1 

-  2-7 

-  2-5 
+  6-9 

-  0-5 
-11-1 

-  4-6 
-13-0 
+  6-8 
-11-3 

-  6-3 
-20-1 
+  6-1 
-11-0 

-  4-6 
-15-2 

-  4-2 

+Ui 

+10-0 
+20-2 
+  4-2 
+  4-6 

-  5-1 


Mani- 
toba 


+  5-4 

-1-10-5 

-)-12-3 
-t-12-3 


+  6-4 

+  1-i 

+  6-2 

-t-17-t 

-  3-6 

-  7-1 

-1-4-C 

-)-3-« 

+  0-S 

+  8-5 

-  6-6 

-)-12-8 

-1-5-2 

-  2-2 

-f5-3 

-t-9-3 

-I-20-3 

+  4-8 

-  2-2 

-I-  2-3 
-M6-0 
-I-  3-0 
-141 


Saskat- 
chewan 


p.c. 
■flO-3 

-I-10-9 

+  8-3 
-(-20-7 
+24-3 
-1-15 -7 
+  7-0 
-f35-4 
-1-20 -0 
+  3-6 
4-  8-6 
4-16-7 
+23-5 
+  0-7 
-1-6 
+  9 
-t-  5-3 
4-15-0 
4-  3-7 
4-13-3 
4-7-4 
4-10-8 
4-28-7 

-  6-1 

-  I-l 

4-  7-8 
4-  7-0 

-  8-4 

4-  5-2 


Alborta    c?,^i^tia 


p.c. 
4-1-5 

-  1-2 

-  6 
4-7 
4-  6 
4-  4-6 
4-  0-4 
4-38-1 
4-  8-0 

-  2-9 
4-  4-0 
4-  2-8 
-12-0 

-  1-4 
4-  2-9 
4-  1 

-  4-1 
4-  7-2 

-  5-4 
4- 5-7 
4-  8-7 
4-  3-6 

-  1-5 

-  4-3 

4-  1-8 
4-12-8 
4-7-4 

-  9-0 

-  2-o| 


-U-7 

-  4-6 

-13-4 
4-24-5 
4-  1-4 
4-19-1 
4-11-4 
4-  6-2 
4-  4-9 

-  6-6 
4-  1-8 
4-7-8 

-  1-6 

-  5-2 

-  0-7 

-  7-4 

-  9-4 
-11-8 
-29-0 

-  9-4 
4-  1-8 

-  3-4 

-  0-7 

-  5-8 

-  4-0 

-  1-1 
4-17-6 
4-  6-0 

-  2-7 


'  Includes  Galicia. 


TABLE  54.    Range  of  fluctuations  of  percentages  naturalized  of  foreign  born  as  between 
provinces,  by  birthplace,  Canada,  1931  and  1931 


Birthplace 

P.C.  Range 
of  Fluctuation 

Birthplace 

P.C.  Range 
of  Fliictuation 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

Austria 

60-5 
44-7 
62-8 
43-5 
20-6 
40-7 
62-7 
44-4 
28-0 
61-4 
61-8 
23-2 
37-6 

33-5 
44-7 
40-0 
35-3 
40-6 
69-1 
39-7 
25-7 
17-6 
40-7 
43-9 
13-8 
21-0 

41-3 
49-2 
64-4 
26-3 
36-8 
23-7 
59-7 
45-6 
15-4 
26-7 
38-3 
36-0 
27-1 

39-0 
31-8 
38-9 
43-4 
39-0 
23-2 
43-1 
41-8 
17-4 
21-3 
26-1 
,19-2 
14-5 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Russia 

Denmark 

Finland 

Franco 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Turkey 

Italy 

1 

'  Includes  Galicia. 
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TABLE  55.    Percentages  unable  to  speak  (1)  English  (2)  English  or  French,  of  the  population 

10  years  of  age  and  over,  by  geographical  and  linguistic  grouping  of  non-Brltlsh  and 

non-French  racial  origins,  Canada,  1921  and  1931 


Racial  Origin 


North  Western  European '. 

Belgian' 

Danish ; 

Dutch 

German 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Swiss' 


South,  Eastern  and  Central  European.. 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Italian '. 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ukrainian* 


Scandinavian.. 

Danish 

Icelandic 

■  Norwegian.. 
Swedish 


Germanic^.. 
Dutch... 
German.. 


Latin  and  Greek. 

Greek 

Italian 

Roumanian 


Slavic. 


Austrian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian* 

Yugoslavic 


P.C.  Unable  to  Speak 


English 


1921 


3-6 
171 
1-4 
7-7 
1 

5-9 
1-4 
2-3 
2-5 


2-1 
1-4 
6-9 
1-4 
2-3 


3-6 
7-7 
1 


17-3 
7-6 
19-0 
13-7 


190 
18-3 
18-3 

6-4 
13-8 
17-0 
26-2 

9-1 


1931 


3-0 
8-8 
1-3 
3-9 
2-7 
3-0 
1-4 
1-6 


13-6 

8-4 
14-3 
17-7 

6-6 
17-3 

9-6 
14-0 

9-7 
13-2 
16-4 


1 

1 

3-0 

1-4 

1 


3-0 
3-9 
2-7 


9-3 
6-5 
9-5 
9-7 


13-9 
8-4 
11-8 
14-3 
14-0 
13-2 
15-4 
14-2 


English  or  French 


1921 


30 
4-1 
1-4 
7-7 
1-7 
5-9 
1-3 
2-2 
0-6 


17-5 
18-2 

6-2 
14-1 

6-5 
10-4 
140 
13-6 
13-4 
16-9 
26-2 


2-1 
1-4 
5-9 
1-3 
2-2 


3-4 
7-7 
1-7 


13-3 
6-5 
12-3 
13-4 


18-9 
18-2 
18-0 
6-2 
13-6 
16-9 
26-2 


~    1931 


1  In  1921  40  P.O.  of  the  Belgians  spoke  French  as  mother  tongue;  the  figure  17-1  omitted  from  average. 

« Flemish  included  with  "Other  European"  in  1931. 

» Included  with  French,  Italian  or  German  in  1931. 

« Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


2-4 
1-4 
1-2 
3'9 
2-5 
3-0 
1-3 
1-6 


13-0 

8-2 
14-1 
17-7 

6-9 
17-2 

5-4 
13'8 

9-4 
13-1 
15-3 


1-5 
1-2 
3-0 
1-3 
1-6 


2-8 
3-9 
2-6 


6-3 
5-9 
5-4 
9-4 


13-8 
8-2 
10-9 
14-1 
13-8 
131 
15-3 
14-1 
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TABLE  56.    Percentages  speaking  (1)  English  (3)  English  or  French  as  mother  tongue,  of  the 

population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the  principal  European  racial  origins,  by  geographical 

grouping  of  origins,  Canada,  1921  and  1931 


P.C.  Speaking  as  Mother  Tongue 

Racial  Origin 

English 

English  or  French 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

42-9 
25-0 
311 
72-2 
45-9 
6-1 
17-0 
17-4 
■  60-5 

3-7 
3-4 
3-2 
10-4 
■      3-0 
8-6 
3-2 
6-6 
5-5 
2-8 
4-2 
0-6 

40-2 
10-1 
29-7 
67-1 
41-2 
'     14-3 
25-3 
'.     24-1 

5-0 
101 
6-5 
5-5 
3-7 
12- 1 
■      2-7 
7-7 
5-4 
6-7 
7-6 
1-8 
2-6 

43-4 
37-8 
31-2 
72-3 
46-0 
6-1 
17-1 
17-4 
61-8 

4-0 
3-6 
3-4 
10-5 
3-0 
8'S 
3-2 
.7-5 
B-5 
2-9 
4-2 
0-6 
5-1 

41-3 
36-5 
29-9 
67-2 
41-8 
14-4 
25-5 
24-2 

Belgian 

Danieh 

Dutch 

German 

Norwegian .' 

Swedisn 

Swiaai 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European 

6-3 

10-4 

6-3 

5-6 

■       3-7 

13-3 

2-8 

9-8 

5-6 

6-0 

7-6 

1-9 

2-5 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish 

Greek 

Polish :.■/.* 

Roumanian .       ° 

Yugoalavic 

6-0 

1  Included  with  French,  German  or  Italian  in  1931. 

>  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


TABLE  57.    Percentages  speaking  (1)  English  (2)  English  or  French  as  mother  tongue,  of  the 

population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the  principal  European  racial  origins,  by  linguistic 

grouping  of  origins,  Canada,  1921  and  1931 


' 

P.C.  Speaking  as  Mother  Tongue 

Racial  Origin 

English 

English  or  French 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

Scandinavian ' 

17-9 
3M 
6-1 
17-0 
17-4 

62-0 
25-0 
72-2 
45-9 

6-4 
8-5 
6-6 
2-8 

3-3 
3-4 
3-2 
10-4 
6-5 
SO 
0-6 
4-2 

24-6 
29-7 
14-3 
25-3 
24-1 

45-S 
10-1 
67-1 
41-2 

7-6 
121 
7-7 
6-7 

4-6 
10-1 
6-6 
5-5 
5-4 
2-6 
1-8 
7-5 

17-9 
31-2 
6-1 
17-1 
17-4 

52-7 
37-8 
72-3 
46-0 

6-9 
8-8 
7-6 
2-9 

3-4 
3-6 
3-4 
10-6 
5-5 
6-1 
0-6 
4-2 

24-7 
29-9 
14*4 

Icelandic 

25-5 
24-2 

Swedisn 

Belgian ■ 

35-5 
67-2 
41-8 

9-2 
13-3 

Dutch 

Gorman 

Latin  and  Greek 

Greek 

9-8 
6-0 

4-8 
10-4 

Slavic 

Czech  and  Slovak '. 

'  6'6 

Russian _ 

6-6 

Polish :....;■  :.":■■■:■ 

Ukrainian' 

1*9 

Yugoslavio 

7-6 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Dkrainion. 
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TABLE  58.    Number  and  percentage  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the  principal 

non-Brltlsh  and  non-French  racial  orl^ns  who  did  not  know  English  as  mother 

tongue  but  had  acquired  It,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


European- 
Austrian,  n.o.B 

Belgian • 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Koumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian^ 

Yugoslavic 

Other 

Asiatic- 
Chinese 

Japanese 

Hindu 

Syrian 

Other 

Eskimo 

Indian 

Various' 


Number  10  Years  ot  Age  and  over 


Total 


(1) 


37, 
21, 
2, 
24, 
27, 
115, 
38, 


130, 
31, 
16, 
71, 
4, 
74, 

112, 
21, 
64 
66, 

168, 

13, 

4 


43,840 
16.547 
1.153 
7,976 
1,840 

4.262 
87,293 
113,266 


Unable 
to  Speak 
English 

(2) 


3,147 
1,892 

271 
3,632 

361 
4,615 
6,761 
9,942 

448 
4,345 
5.520 

468 
6,815 

796 
1,060 
15,731 
2,056 
8,566 
1,053 
25,840 
1,904 

320 


12,969 

3,552 

291 

561 

220 

4,081 
28,863 
33,063 


Speaking 
English 

as  Mother 
Tongue 

(3)     . 


Not 

Speaking 

English 

as  Mother 

Tongue 

Col.  1-Col.  3 

(4) 


3,776 
2,176 

126 

1,370 

8,145 

77,473 

1,396 

151,837 

838 
2,452 

868 
2,237 
5,539 

214 
18,773 
6,110 
1,215 
4,846 
15,946 
3,109 

333 
1,645 


209 

79 

42 

925 

180 


5,061 
26.207 


Who  Had 

Acquired 

English 

C0I.4-C0I.2 

(6) 


33,673 

19,332 

2,181 

23,360 

19,279 

37,959 

36,749 

216,473 

6,097 

127,771 

31,019 

13,357 

66,436 

4,728 

■  55,446 

106,188 

20,075 

60,069 

50,303 

165,239 

13,071 

3,312 


43,631 

16,468 

1,111 

7,051 

1,660 

4,254 
82,237 
87,059 


30,526 
17.440 
1,910 
19,828 
18,928 
33,444 
29,988 

206,531 
5,649 

123,426 
26,499 
12,889 
89,621 
3,932 
64,396 
90,457 
18,019 
51,493 
49,250 

139,390 
11,167 
2,992 


30,662 

12,916 

820 

6,600 

1,440 

173 
53,374 
53,996 


P.O. 

Who  Had 

Acquired 

English 


(6) 


90-5 
90-2 
87-5 
86-0 
98-4 
88-4 
81-6 
95-4 
92-6 
96-7 


83-1 
98-1 
86-0 
90-8 
85-7 
98-0 
84-4 
85-7 
90-4 


70-4 
78-5 
73-7 
92-2 
86-8 

4-1 
64-9 
62-0 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

1  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 

'  Includes  Negro  and  unspecified. 


TABLE  59     Number  and  percentage  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the  principal 
non-Brltlsh  and  non-French  racial  origins  who  did  not  know  French  as  mother  tongue 
but  had  acquired  It,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


European- 
Austrian,  D.O.S 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish ' 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German .' •" 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 


Number  10  Years  ot  Age  and  over 


Total 


(1) 


37,448 
21,508 
2,307 
24,730 
27,424 

116,432 
38,145 

368,310 
6,935 

130,223 
31,887 


Unable 
to  Speak 
French 

(2) 


36,462 

9,798 

2,183 

24,326 

26,660 

113,496 

37,820 

358,850 

6,643 

109,469 

31,355 


Speaking 
French 

as  Mother 
Tongue 

(3) 


Not 

Speaking 

French 

as  Mother 

Tongue 

Col.  1-CoI.  3 

(45 


117 

5,456 

19 

20 

65 

•128 

27 

1,936 

83 

35 

20 


37.331 

16,052 

2,288 

■24,710 

27,359 
115,304 

38,118 

366,374 

6.852 

130,188 

31,887 


Who  Had 

Acquired 

French 

C0I.4-C0I.2 

(6) 


6,254 
105 
384 
709 

1,808 
298 

7,524 

1,209 

20,719 

512 


P.O. 

Who  Had 

Acquired 

French 


(6) 


2-3 
39-0 
4-6 
1-6 
2-6 
1-6 
0-8 
2-1 
17-6 
15-9 
1-6 
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TABLE  59.   Number  and  percentage  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the  principal 

non-British  and  non-French  racial  origins  who  did  not  know  French  as  mother  tongue 

but  had  acquired  It,  Canada,  1931— Con. 


Racial  Origin 


European— Con. 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish.,.. 

Ukrainian' 

Yugoslavic 

Other 

Asiatic- 
Chinese 

Japanese 

Hindu 

Syrian 

Other 

Eskimo 

Indian 

Negro 

Various  and  unspecified 


Number  10  Years  of  Age  and  over 


Total 


(1) 


15,694 
71,975 
4,942 
74,218 

112,298 
21,290 
64,905 
66,248 

168,348 
13,404 
4,957 


43,840 

16,547 

1.153 

7,976 

1,840 

4,262 
87,298 
15,120 


Unable 
to  Speak 
French 

(2) 


16,600 

54,065 

4, 

73,286 

108,959 
20,148 
63,306 
65,327 

166,493 
13,232 
3,913 


43,400 

16,445 

1,142 

4,876 

1,480 

4,260 
80,482 
14,644 

6,332 


Speaking 
French 

as  Mother 
Tongue 

(3) 


1,499 

6 

178 

166 

58 

09 

68 

53 

3 

260 


6 

1 

2 

232 

10 


Not 

Speaking 

French 

as  Mother 

Tongue 

Col.  l-Col.3 

(4) 


15,593 
70,476 
4,936 
74,040 

112,132 
21,232 
64,806 
66,180 

168,295 
13,401 
4,697 


43,835 
16,546 
1,151 
7,744 
1,830 

4,262 
86,412 
15,027 

6,531 


Who  Had 

Acquired 

French 

Col.  4-Col.  2 

(5) 


93 

16,411 

648 

754 

3,173 

1,084 

1,500 

853 

1,802 

169 

784 


435 
101 


2,868 
350 


2 
S,930 


199 


P.C. 

Who  Had 

Acquired 

French 


(6) 


0-6 

23-3 

13-1 

1-0 

2-8 

6-1 

2-3 

1-3 

1-1 

1-3 

16-7 


10 

0-6 

0-8 

37-0 

19-1 


2-5 
3-0 


'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


TABLE  60.    Percentages  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the  principal  non-Brltlsh 

and  non-French  racial  origins  who  did  not  know  English  as  mother  tongue  but  had  acquired 

It,  by  geographical  and  linguistic  grouping  of  origins,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


North  Western  European 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Gorman 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

South,  Eastern  and  Central  European, 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ukrainian* 

Yugoslavic ' 


P.C. 

Who  Had 

Acquired 

English 


960 
90-2 


95-4 
96-4 
98-1 
98-0 


Racial  Origin 


Scandinavian 

Danish 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Germanic 

Belgian 

Dutch 

German 

Latin  and  Greek 

Greek 

Italian ; 

Roumanian 

Slavic 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Bulgarian : 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian* 

Yugoslavic 


P.C. 
Who  Had 
Acquired 
English 


85 


90- 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  siiecified. 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galician,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 
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TABLE  61. ,  Data  used  In  correlation  between  the  learning  of  English  and  associated 
factors,  by  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


P.O.  Not 

Knowing 

B^lish 

as  Mother 

.  Tongue 

Who  Had 

Acquired  It 

(1) 


X' 

P.C. 
North 
American- 
Born 

(2) 


X> 

P.C. 
Urban 
(21  and 
.  over) 

(3) 


X' 


Index 
of  Segre- 
gation 


(4) 


X» 

P.C.  ol 
Origin 
between 
10  and  20 
Years 

(5) 


Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Bulgarian :..., 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian..'. 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian! 

Yugoslavia ; 


go- 
go- 

87- 

70- 

85- 

98- 

88- 

81- 

95- 

92- 

96- 

82- 

96- 

65-0 

89- 

78- 

98- 

85- 

90- 

85- 

98-0 

84-4 


56-02 
43-04 
34-02 
11-65 
31-80 
48-89 
86-44 
31-50 
78-98 
44-84 
46-61 
29-42 
70-66 
lOO-OD 
55-24 
48-58 
65-11 
48-30 
51-77 
67-60 
65-85 
57-30 
21-49 


41-9 
40-4 
77-9 
82-3 
65-8 
41-8 
37-6 
48-6 
41-0 
90-3 
96-4 
54-6 
44-8 
■  4-0 
80-3 
44-8 
29-4 
50 
49-7 
30 
34-4 
33 
56 


221 
261 
60 
290 
292 

no 

189 
617 
176 
60 
896 
404 
166 
846 
809 
630 
188 
308 
339 
289 
143 
540 
200 


25-1 
19-7 
12-2 
5-3 
14-0 
18-5 
22-1 
17-4 
23-0 
13-9 
25-8 
16-4 
21-6 
23-9 
25-3 
18-0 
22-6 
23-8 
24-4 
24-9 
20-6 
27-8 
11-3 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

'  Includes  Bukovinian,  Galioian,  Ruthenian  and  Ukrainian. 


TABLE  62. 


Percentages  Illiterate  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  by  racial 
origin,  nativity  and  sex,  Canada,'  1931 


P.C.  Illiterate 

Racial  Origin 

Total 

British  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

AIX  BAC£S>       

3-94 

1-01 
1-39 
0-93 
0-50 
8-10 

10-08 
3-55 
8-62 
8-47 
1-14 
2-21 
6-46 
2-63 
4-74 
2-24 
8-93 
0-99 
7-63 

10-25 
1-08 

10-74 

11-24 

10-31 
1-23 

10-89 
9-51 
4-06 

17-41 
9-34 

11-53 
9-05 
8-91 
6-28 

2-76 

0-64 

0-74 

0-73 

0-30 

4-23 

11-05 

3-21 

18-71 

8-53 

1-18 

1-79 

6-82 

2-51 

11-02 

5-39 

8-71 

1-22 

11-27 

11-74 

1-12 

,  13-16 

14-73 

16-77 

1-24 

17-82 

13-74 

3-93 

17-21 

14-33 

16-63 

7-10 

7-69 

4-73 

3-27 

1-02 
1-42 
0-94 
0:61 
8-20 
1-61 
1-38 

'           0-93 
0-91 
2-40 
1-02 
1-81 
0-68 
0-36 
0-72 
0-43 
1-33 
1-68 
0-57 
3-80 
1-45 
3-19 
0-69 
1-42 
0-60 
2-36 
3-08 
1-26 
10-06 
10-22 
3-92 
511 

1-87 

0-65 
0-76 
0-74 
0-30 
4-27 
1-49 
0-83 

0-69 
0-69 
1-49 
0-65 
1-10 
0-50 
0-43 
0-92 
0-23 
1-09 
Ml 
0-49 
2-74 
1-85 
6-70 
0-53 
2-22 
2-35 
2-02 
2-47 
1-11 
3-61 
7-69 
4-00 
4-85 

7-72 

0-69 

0-78 

0-46 

0-44 

4-96 

14-96 

4-32 

9-17 

9-62 

1-21 

1-66 

7-68 

3-88 

5-67 

3-37 

10-22 

1-78 

10-82 

12-25 

1-26 

13-84 

15-33 

14-44 

1-42 

17-29 

10-13 

6-20 

17-99 

12-07 

12-90 

2-88 

14-00 

6-28 

9-9!> 

0-44 

0-41 

Scottish          

0-38 

0-25 

2-97 

20-17 

4-31 

24-36 

11-67 

1-53 

Dutch                             

2-91 

8-71 

5-25 

17-22 

8-39 

11-19 

2-51 

20-18 

17-68 

1-48 

20-92 

24-88 

26 -58 

1-71 

33-64 

16-60 

5-79 

33-60 

20-67 

Other  Asiatic                   

26-63 

3-78 

13-79 

3-97 

n.0.8. — not  otherwise  specified.     , 

»  Exclusive  of  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

2  Exclusive  of  Indians  and  Eskimos. 
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TABLE  63.   Percentages  illiterate  of  foreign-born  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the 

principal  non-British  and  non-French  racial  origins,  by  geographical  and  linguistic 

grouping  of  origins,  Canada,  1921  and  1931 


Kacial  Origin 


North  Western  European. 

Belgian '. 

Danish .' 

German 

Dutch : 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Swedish 


South,  Eastern  and  Central  European. 

Austrian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Finnish 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Houmonian 

Hussian ', . 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 


Scandinavian. 

Danish 

Icelandic... 


P.C.  Illiterate 


1921 


3-36 

6-59 

1-74 

4-90 

I 

3-16 

1-40 

2-67 


22-31 
35-08 
23-56 
11-94 
12-59 
11-59 
15-73 
23-68 
24-46 
27-03 
23-92 
39-46 
22-72 


1-81 
1-74 
3-16 


1931 


3-02 
4-32 
1-31 
4-48 
2-20 
2-15 
1-34 
1-52 


16-61 
16-91 
12-33 
10-16 
8-03 
8-67 
10-53 
14-22 
16-48 
18-61 
18-87 
23-72 
11-42 


1-44 
1-31 
2-15 


Racial  Origin 


Scandinavion— Con. 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Germanic 

Belgian 

German 

Dutch 

Latin  and  Greek 

Greek 

Italian 

Koumanian 

Slavic 

Austrian 

Bulgarian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 


P.C.  Illiterate 


1921 


1-40 
2-67 


3-03 
6-59 
4-90 
1- 


19-45 
11-69 
23-68 
27-03 


24-45 
35-08 
23-66 
11-94 
24-46 
23-92 
39-46 
22-72 


1931 


1-34 
1-52 


4-11 
4-32 
4-48 
2-20 


14-72 

8-67 

14-22 

18-61 


18-70 
16-91 
12-33 
10-16 
16-48 
18-87 
23-72 
11-42 


TABLE  64.    Foreign-born  penitentiary  inmates  21  years  of  age  and  over  and  number  per  100,000 
population,  by  citizenship  and  bta-thpiace,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


AVL  FOBEIGN  COUNTRIES 

Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hollo  nd 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Norway ;. 

Poland' 

Rouma  nia 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Asia 

China 

Japan 

Syria 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Penitentiary  Inmates 


Total 


384 

49 

6 

4 

3 

10 

12 

13 

17 

1 

4 

7 

1 

SI 

9 

77 

23 

78 


2 
2 

77 

73 
1 
1 
2 

227 


Natura- 
lized 


%41 


1S3 

15 


Alien 


Rates  per  100,000  Population 


Total 


455 

231 

34 
4 
2 
3 


2 
4 

32 
5 
46 
14 
44 
3 
7 
1 


70 


149 
5 


72 

61 

138 
40 

294 
16 
66 
43 
82 
49 
19 
45 
30 
18 

134 
30 
52 
63 


160 
16 
14 

132 

178 
9 

27 
247 


67 


Natura- 
lized 


44 

46 
S3 

25 
313 


62 

198 
23 


Alien 


109 

77 
252 
68 
277 
19 
60 
26 
136 
71 

39 
23 

231 
40 


125 
2 

218 
17 
17 

148 

177 


980 


212 
8S 


'  Includes  Galicia. 

Note.— The  reader  is  cautioned  against  regarding  rates  based  on  small  numbers  as  reliable.  Collectively,  they  may  have 
significance  but  individually  they  mean  little.  ,  j-uiojuayo 
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TABLE  65.    Numerical  distribution  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 


Occupation  Group 

Birthplace 

No. 

All  Countriesi 

Canada               1 

British  Isles 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

I 

AIX  OCCUPATIONS' 

3,261,368 

1,107,766 
47,408 
43,995 
58,585 
358,023 
29,629 
42,676 
37,167 

42,430 

22,805 

165,148 

18,168 

32,453 
202,971 
248,598 
83,748 
29,433 
96,199 

39,218 

26,992 
259,799 

36,252 
287.622 

31.231 
120,775 
7,452 
128.164 
124,140 
425.407 

665,863 

24,079 
497 

6 

84,657 

6.681 

7,847 

68,043 

3,284 
3,389 
3,661 
1,752 

3 

96 

17,235 

16 

216 

50 

16,953 

8,200 

54,113 

571 

347,475 

193 

117,794 

62e 

228,862 

116,927 

11.707 

2,130,008 

774.696 
41,100 
29,946 
26.915 

216,928 
18,793 
27,431 
19,322 

28,990 
15,070 
96,770 
10,552 

18,149 
129,316 
171,069 
49,824 
21,359 
71,103 

28.783 
14;578 

173,022 
25.976 

162,903 
19,171 
82,217 
4,583 
56.932 
86.417 

258,114 

501,901 

16,726 
492 

3 

63,590 

5,226 

6,745 

42,856 

2,525 
2,499 
2,452 
1.287 

3 

65 

13.928 

15 

169 

34 

13.720 

6.141 

41.651 

425 

254,515 

143 

101,784 

428 

162,160 

94,397 

9.763 

530,531 

112,380 
1,130 
1.778 
9,822 
83,527 
6,652 
7,110 
6,158 

7,394 

6.023 

45.148 

5.042 

10,134 
46.427 
46.148 
16.368 
5,382 
16,238 

8,160 
10,200 
44,778 

6,929 
66,133 
10,376 
24,820 

1.349 
29.589 
30,811 
60,001 

91,751 

2,023 

3 

4 

Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Trapping 

1 

5 

Mining,  Quarrying,  Oil  and  Salt  Wells 

12,416 

866 

*    8 

615 

9 

Textile  Products      ; 

8,219 

10 

Wood  Products.  Pulp,  Paper,  and 

592 

11 

747 

1,020 

13 

Other'                            

367 

14 

Electric  Light  and  Power  (including 

^ 

15 

26 

16 
17 

Transportation  and  Communication.. . 

2,476 

52 

8 

20 

Other  ^  Transportation    and    Com- 

2,416 

21 

1,600 

22 

7,987 

23 

80 

24 

60,889 

,25 

26 

Public  Administration  and  Defence 

41 

8.266 

27 

108 

28 

42,474 

16,159 

30 

Other(labourera  and  unskilled  workers) 

1,020 

'The  totals  for  "All  Countries"  include  birthplace  "Other"  and  "Not  Given."      ,      ,.      „  _     .         „ 

» Includes  "Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products,"  "Chemical  and  Allied  Products  'and  "Miscellaneous  Products. 

TABLE  66.    Percentage'  distribution  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 


No. 


Occupation  Group 


Birthplace 


All  Countries 


Males 


Females 


Canada 


Males 


Females 


British  Isles 


Males 


Females 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Agriculture. . ! '. 

Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Trapping... 

Logging 

Mining,  Quarrying,  Oil  and  Salt  Wells 
Manufacturing 

Vegetable  Products 

Animal  Products 

Textile  Products 

Wood  Products,  Pulp,  Paper,  and 
Paper  Products 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Metal  Prodiicts 

Other 

Electric  Light  and  Power  (including 

stationary  enginemen) 

Building  and  Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication. . 

Railway  Transportation 

Water  Transportation 

Road  Transportation 

Other    Transportation    and    Com- 
munication   

Warehousing  and  Storage 

Commercial 

Finance,  Insurance 

Service 

Public  Administration  and  Defence 

Professional 

Recreational 

Personal 

Clerical 

Other(lab6urers  and  unskilled  workers) 


p.c. 
100  00 

33-97 
1-45 
1-35 
1-80 

10-98 
0-91 
1-31 
1-14 

1-30 
0-70 
6-06 
0-66 

1-00 
6-22 
7-62 
2-57 
0-90 
2-95 

1-20 
0-83 
7-97 
Ml 
8-82 
0-96 
3-70 
0-23 
3-93 
3-81 
13-04 


p.c. 
100  00 


3-62 
0-07 


12-71 
1-00 
1-18 
8-72 

0-49 
0-51 
0-56 
0-26 


0-01 
2-59 

3 

0-03 
0-01 

2-55 
1-23 
813 
0-09 

52-18 
0-03 

17- 
0-09 

34-37 

17-56 
1-76 


p.c. 
100  00 

36-37 
1-93 
1-41 
1-26 

10-18 
0-88 
1-29 
0-91 

1-36 
0-71 
4-54 
0-50 

0-85 
6-07 
8-03 
2-34 
1-00 
3-34 

1-36 
0 
8-12 
1-22 
7-65 
0-90 
3 
0-22 
2-67 
4-06 
12-12 


p.c. 
100-00 


3-33 
0-10 


12-67 
1-04 
1-34 
8-64 

0-50 
0-50 
0-49 
0-26 


t 

0-01 

2-78 

3 

n-03 

001 

2-73 

1-22 

8-30 

0-08 

60-71 

0-03 

20-28 

0-09 

30-32 

18-81 

1-96 

p.c. 
100  00 

21-18 
0-21 
0-34 
1-85 

15-74 
1-25 
1-34 
1-16 

1-39 
1-14 
8-61 
0-95 

1-91 

8-76 

8-70 

3 

1-01 

306 

1-64 
1-92 
8-44 
1-31 

12-47 
1-96 
4-68 
0-26 
6-68 
5-81 

11-31 


p.c. 
100-00 


2-14 


13-10 
0-90 
0-65 
8-67 

0-62 
0-79 
1-03 
0-39 


0-03 
2-61 

0-05 
0-01 

2-65 

1-69 

8-43 

0-08 

63-71 

0-04 

8-72 

0-11 

44-83 

17-05 

1-08 


•  The  percentage  distribution  in  this  table  does  not  total  100-00  because  the  group 
'  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


"Unspecified"  is  not  included. 
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reporting  gainful  occupations,  of  specified  birthplace  and  sex,  by  occupation  group,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 

Britiah  Possessions 

United  States 

Europe 

Asia 

No. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

20,583 

1,467 

139,197 

22,379 

389,763 

41,109 

49,916 

958 

1 

1.956 

49 

66.364 

1,458 

145.486 

3,770 

6.587 

46 

? 

- 

797 

2 

2.62f 

2 

1,307 

3 

120 

- 

1,473 

- 

9,423 

1,238 

_ 

4 

1,663 

- 

2.105 

2 

17,67e 

1 

670 

_ 

5 

2,533 

407 

13,523 

1,737 

39,392 

6,360 

1.958 

119 

6 

153 

24 

019 

146 

3,011 

424 

75 

3 

7 

219 

13 

1,024 

99 

6.361 

368 

530 

6 

8 

157 

295 

1.132 

1,262 

10.009 

6.293 

374 

104 

9 

264 

18 

1.721 

63 

3,515 

83 

531 

2 

10 

161 

17 

688 

71 

788 

53 

69 

2 

11 

1,444 

30 

7.149 

66 

14,250 

91 

306 

2 

12 

135 

10 

890 

40 

1,468 

48 

73 

13 

468 

- 

1.484 

_ 

2,090 

_ 

118 

14 

2.201 

- 

6,209 

3 

18.435 

2 

292 

. 

16 

2.204 

70 

9,867 

633 

18,440 

123 

775 

4 

16 

723 

- 

4,357 

1 

12,214 

- 

229 

17 

738 

2 

629 

3 

1,033 

. 

276 

_ 

18 

400 

- 

3.636 

4 

4.529 

4 

259 

- 

19 

343 

68 

1.245 

626 

664 

119 

12 

4 

20 

243 

44 

727 

154 

1,116 

256 

117 

3 

?1 

1.509 

298 

11,421 

1,768 

24,548 

2,239 

4,403 

144 

n 

378 

6 

1.696 

41 

1,181 

19 

67 

23 

2,835 

2,860 

10,956 

12,699 

22,771 

26,870 

21,767 

666 

24 

2 

863 

2 

447 

4 

34 

25 

1.576 

646 

5,747 

5,056 

5.944 

1,900 

347 

92 

26 

66 

7 

629 

63 

741 

20 

90 

27 

886 

2,205 

3,727 

7,478 

15,639 

23,946 

21,296 

473 

?R 

697 

3,223 

3.770 

2,197 

1.791 

307 

69 

29 

34 

9,312 

207 

84,490 

666 

10.406 

9 

30 

'  The  totals  for  "All  occupations"  include  the  number  in  ' 
*  Includoe  "Laundering,  Cleaning,  Dyeing,  and  Pressing." 


Unspecified  occupationB." 


reporting  gainful  occupations,  of  specified  birthplace  and  sex,  by  occupation  group,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 

British  Possessions 

United  States 

Europe 

Asia 

No. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

P.O. 

100  00 

P.O. 

100-00 

P.O. 

100-00 

P.O. 

100-00 

p.c. 
100-00 

p.c. 
100 -OO 

P.O. 

100  00 

P.O. 

100-00 

1 

9-60 

1-10 

47-68 

6-52 

37-33 

9-17 

13-20 

4-70 

2 

- 

0-57 

0-01 

0-65 

s 

2-62 

3 

0-68 

- 

1-06 

- 

2-42 

_ 

2-48 

_ 

4 

7-69 

- 

1-51 

0-01 

4-61 

s 

1-14 

5 

12-31 

9-11 

9-72 

7-76 

10-11 

15-47 

3-92 

12-42 

6 

0-64 

0-66 

0-65 

0-77 

1-0! 

0-15 

0-31 

7 

1-06 

0-29 

0-74 

0-44 

1-6! 

0-9( 

1-06 

0-63 

8 

6-60 

0-81 

5-69 

2-67 

12-88 

0-76 

10-86 

9 

1-28 

0-40 

1-24 

0-28 

0-90 

0-20 

1-06 

0-21 

in 

0-38 

0-49 

0-32 

0-2t 

0-1! 

0-14 

0-21 

11 

7'02 

0-67 

5-14 

0-29 

3-6f 

0-22 

0-61 

0-21 

12 

0-66 

0-22 

0-64 

0-18 

0-38 

0-12 

0-16 

13 

2-23 

- 

1-07 

_ 

0-64 

_ 

0-24 

14 

10-69 

- 

4-46 

0-01 

4-73 

1 

0-68 

_ 

15 

10-71 

1-67 

7-09 

2-83 

4-73 

0-30 

1-65 

0-42 

16 

- 

3-13 

s 

3-13 

0-46 

17 

3-59 

0-04 

0-46 

0-01 

0-27 

_ 

0-66 

18 

1-94 

- 

2-61 

0-02 

.1-16 

O-OI 

0-62 

- 

19 

1-67 

1-52 

0-89 

2-79 

0-17 

0-29 

0-02 

0-42 

?0 

1-18 

0-99 

0-52 

0-69 

0-29 

0-62 

0-23 

0-31 

21 

7-33 

6-67 

8-20 

7-90 

6-30 

5-46 

8-82 

15-03 

?' 

1-84 

0-11 

1-22 

0-18 

0-30 

0-05 

0-13 

23 

13-77 

64-03 

7-87 

66-30 

6-84 

62-93 

43-61 

58-98 

24 

0-04 

0-61 

0-01 

0-11 

0-01 

0-07 

26 

7-65 

14-46 

4-13 

22-69 

1-53 

4-62 

0-70 

9-60 

26 

0-27 

0-16 

0-46 

0-28 

0-19 

0-05 

0-18 

27 

4-30 

49-36 

2-68 

33-42 

4-01 

68-26 

42-66 

49-37 

98 

5-39 

15-60 

2-32 

16-85 

0-56 

4-36 

0-62 

7-20   29 

14-27                  0-761 

6-69 

0-92 

21-68 

1-62 

20-85 

0-04   30 
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TABLE  67.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  reporting 


No. 


Occupation  Group 


10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

35 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

Agriculture 

Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Trapping... 

Logging. 

Mining,  Quarrying,  Oil  and  Salt  Wells 

Coal  Mining 

Other  Mining,  etc 

Manufacturing 

Vegetable  Products " 

Animal  Products 

Textile  Products 

Wood  Products,  Pulp,  Paper,  and 
Paper  Products;  Printing  and 
Publishing 

Metal  Products 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products. . . . 

Chenaical  and  Allied  Products 

^  Miscellaneous  Products. 


Electric  Light  and  Power  (including 
stationary  enginemen) 


Building  and  Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Railway  Transportation 

Water  Transportation 

Road  Transportation 

Other  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication  

Warehousing  and  Storage 

Commercial 

Finance,  Insurance 

Service 

Public  Administration  and  Dotenoe 

Professional 

Recreational 

Personal 

Laundering,  Cleaning,  Dyeing,  and 
Pressing 

Clerical 


Racial  Origin 


All  Races' 


Males 


Females 


Other  (labourers  and  unskilled 
workers) 

Unspecified 


P.O. 
100  00 

33-97 
1-45 
1-35 
1 

0-85 
0-95 

10-98 
0-91 
1-31 
M4 

2-00 
6-06 
0-28 
0-13 
0-14 

0-99 
0-22 
7-62 
2-57 
0-90 
2-95 

.  1-20 
0-83 
7-97 
1-11 
8-82 
0-96 
3-70 
0-23 
3-61 

0-42 
3-81 

1304 
0-04 


British 


English' 


Males 


P.O. 

100-00 

3-62 
0-07 


12-71 
1-00 
1-18 
8-72 

1-00 
0-55 
0-05 
0-07 
0-15 

s 
0-02 
2-59 

s 

0-03 
0-01 

2-55 
1-23 
8-13 
0-09 

52-18 
0-03 

17-69 
0-09 

33-02 

1-35 
17-56 

1-76 
0-04 


Females    Males 


Irish 


P.O. 

100  00 
27-91 
1-04 
0-57 
1-48 
0-80 
0-68 
13-27 
1-01 
1-19 
0-91 

2-59 
6-80 
0-35 
'  0-21 
0-21 

1-37 

7 

9-11 

2-90 

1-06 

3-39 

1-77 
1-31 
9-15 
1-53 
10-11 
1-35 
4-83 
.  0-28 
3-47 

0-19 
5-56 

10-25 

0-06 


P.O. 

100-00 

2-53 
0-02 


11-05 
0-78 
0-72 
7-04 

1-30 
0-85 
0-05 
0-08 
0-22 

2 

0-02 
3-38 

2 

0-04 

3 

3-34 
1-63 
9-22 
0-12 

47-28 
0-03 

16-73 
0-12 

29-23 

1-16 
23-54 

1-15 
0-06 


Females 


P.O. 

100-00 

36-70 
0-62 
0-83 
1-40 
0-62 
0-78 
9-60 
0-73 
0-84 
0-59 

1 

6-05 
0-24 
0-15 
0-12 

1-17 
6 -.68 
8"96 
3-30 
0-87 
3-31 

1-48 
0-93 
8-82 
1-49 
9-04 
1-33 
4-31 
0-27 
2 

0-14 
4 

10-00 
0-04 


Scottish 


Males 


P.O. 
100-00 

3-76 
0-01 


8-30 
0-52 
0-50 
5-52 

0-92 
0-59 
0-04 
0-06 
0-14 

0-02 
3-45 

s 

0-03 
0-01 

3-41 

106 

S 

0-12 
50-03 

0-04 
21-86 

0-11 
27-14 

0-88 
23-80 

0-73 
0-04 


Females 


P.O. 

100-00 

32-46 
0-79 
0-77 
2-60 
1-75 
0-85 

U-28 
0-91 
0-83 
0-66 

2-07 
6-20 
0-31 
0-16 
0-14 

1-37 
6-38 
8-62 
3-01 
1-09 
3-00 

1-51 
1-18 
9-10 
1-69 
.9-81 
1-30 
5-31 
0-24 
2-81 

0-15 
5-16 

8-74 
0-04 


P.O. 
100-00 
3-60 


7-93 
0-63 
0-46 
6-16 

0-93 
0-66 
0-03 
0-05 
0-12 


3-16 

t 

0-04 
0-01 

3-11 
1-16 
8-34 
0-13 

61-91 
0-05 

21-46 
0-11 

29-26 

1-02 
22-97 

0-7S 
0-04 


1  Includes  "Other  races,"  viz..  Afghan,  Armenian,  Belgian,  Burmese,  Eskimo,  Greek,  Hawaiian,  Hindu,  Korean, 
Macedonian,  Malayan,  Negro,  Persian,  Philippine,  Portuguese,  Siamese,  Spanish,  Syrian,  Turkish,  Other  Asiatic,  Other 
European,  Other  races  and  not  given. 

«  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

•  Includes  Welsh,  Mam,  Other  British. 
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gainful  occupations,  of  spccifled  raciai  origin  and  sex,  by  occupation  group,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

Central  European 

Fr 

ench 

Dutch 

No. 

German  and  Austrian   . 

Other* 

Malea 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Femaiea 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

1 

34-09 

2-88 

55  09 

6-72 

28-17 

6-25 

62-48 

8-43 

2 

1-24 

0-02 

0-95 

0-01 

0-39 

- 

2-11 

002 

3 

2-30 

- 

0-59 

- 

1-94 

- 

0-66 

_ 

4 

0-98 

- 

1-27 

- 

11-24 

- 

0-74 

_ 

5 

019 

- 

0-53 

- 

5-63 

- 

015 

_ 

6 

0-79 

- 

0-74 

- 

6-62 

- 

060 

_ 

7 

10-80 

19-04 

18-19 

10-79 

7-16 

8-30 

7-58 

7-78 

8 

i-bs 

1-68 

1-25 

1-63 

0-50 

1-39 

0-75 

0-43 

9 

1-91 

2-20 

1-40 

1-27 

1-18 

0-95 

0-80 

0-60 

10 

1-31 

13-67 

0-76 

6-71 

0-72 

5-20 

0-40 

5-41 

11 

1-91 

0-S9 

'2-21 

0-76 

0-79 

0-32 

1-44 

■ 

0-66 

12 

411 

0-30 

4-16 

0-24 

3-73 

0-32 

3-79 

0-44 

13 

0-32 

"0-07 

0-17 

0-03 

0-16 

- 

0-18 

- 

14 

0-07 

0-08 

009 

0-07 

0-05 

0-02 

010 

0-09 

15 

0-11 

0-09 

0-17 

0-19 

0-03 

0-10 

0-11 

,0-15 

16 

0-70 

- 

0-63 

- 

0-45 

- 

0-83 

_ 

17 

7-30 

0-01 

4-39 

2 

2-62 

0-02 

5-01 

0-06 

18 

7-31 

1-82 

4-79 

1-73 

3-83 

0-22 

605 

•  2-32 

19 

1-80 

2 

1-74 

- 

2-96 

- 

1-85 

- 

20 

1-07 

0-04 

0-49 

0-01 

0-15 

- 

0-68 

003 

21 

3-60 

0-01 

1-96 

0-01 

0-60 

- 

2-56 

003 

22 

0-94 

1-78 

0-59 

1-71 

0-12 

0-22 

0-96 

2-76 

23 

0-44 

1-09 

0-49 

105 

0-14 

0-29 

0-48 

0-93 

24 

6-86 

6-78 

4-92 

585 

1-27 

1-83 

6-36 

7-48 

25 

0-78 

003 

0-53 

,      007 

0-07 

- 

087 

0-09 

26 

7-59 

56-05 

4-89 

60-60 

2-48 

77-80 

5-58 

56-76 

27 

0-86 

0-02 

0-25 

0-01 

0-07 

- 

051 

002 

28 

3-15 

19-81 

206 

12-34 

0-37 

2-66 

2-85 

16-35 

29 

016 

0-05 

0-18 

0-06 

0-11 

007 

0-14 

on 

30 

3-19 

34-50 

2-31 

49-60 

1-82 

73-38 

2-00 

39-30 

31 

0-22 

1-6S 

0-10 

1-58 

Oil 

1-68 

0-08 

0-98 

32 

301 

8-63 

1-59 

12-06 

.  .  0-27 

2-78 

1-85 

14-39 

33 

16-47 

3-60 

9-64 

109 

39-96 

2-49 

9-39 

1-23 

34 

0-04 

0-04 

003 

0-01                    0-02 

- 

001 

0-02 

35 

42397-19 
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TABLE  67.    Percentage  distribution  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  reporting 


No. 


Occupation  Group 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS 


Racial  Origin 


Eastern  European'' 


Males 


Agriculture 

Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Trapping. . . . 

Logging 

Mining,  Quarr.ving,  Oil  and  Salt  Well,? 

Coal  Mining 

Other  Mining,  etc 

Manufacturing 

Vegetable  Products 

.Animal  Products 

Te.vtilo  Products 

Wood  Products,  Puip,  Paper,  and 
Paper  Products;  Printing  and 
Publishing 

Metal  Products 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products 

Chemical  and  Allied  Products 

Miscellaneous  Products 

Electric  Light  and  Power  (including 
stationary  enginemen ) 

Building  and  Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Railway  Transportation 

Watej  Transportation 

Road  Transportation 

Other  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication   

Warehousing  and  Stor.ago 

Commercial 

Finance, Insurance 

Service 

Public  Administration  and  Defence 

Professional 

Recreation.aI 

Personal 


L.aundering,  Cleaning,   Dyeing  and 
Pressing 


Clerical 

Other  (labourers  ondunskilled  workers) 
Unspeci  fied 


Females 


p.c. 

100  00 

4S-51 
0-34 
2-OS 
3-OS 
1-50 
2-19 
6-39 
0-50 
0-97 
0-60 

0 
3-29 
0-12 
0  0,5 
OOli 

0-44 
2-94 
5-39 
3-94 
0-17 
105 

0-23 
0-20 
1-9S 
0-11 
3-60 
000 
O-Sl 
017 
2-3,S 

017 

0-39 

23-35 

0-02 


p.c. 
100  00 

10-22 


Hebrew 


Males 


Femalo.a 


7-62 
1-10 
0-62 
4-98 

0-34 
0-36 
0-04 
0-02 
0-07 


0-01 
0-32 


0-01 

0-31 
0-91 
3-02 
0-02 
72-65 

4-12 
0-07 
65-94 

2-52 
3-38 
1-92 
002 


p.c. 

100-00 

1-60 
0-OC 
0-01 
005 

2 

0-04 
28-82 
1-02 
4-67 
18-24 

2-17 
2-10 
0-17 
0-06 
0-39 

0-00 
4-17 
3-56 
0-19 
0-07 
2-21 

1-08 
1-25 

40-36 
1-78 

11-25 
0-13 
5-23 
0-59 
2-25 

3-04 
3-86 
3-13 
0-05 


p.c. 

100-00 

0-11 


Italian 


Males 


32-29 
0-7 
1-Si 

28-45 

0-81 
014 
0-01 
0-03 
0-28 


0-01 
0-44 


001 


0-43 
107 

21-27 
,0-07 

12-54 
001 
4-46 
0-10 
7-37 

0-61 

31-00 

1-14 

0-06 


p.c. 

100-00 

6-42 
0-22 
0-56 
8-03 
4-21 
3-79 
14-23 
1-20 
2 
2-65 

1-24 
5-39 
0-84 
0-15 
0-13 

1-10 
7-25 
S-03 
3-8S 
0-38 
3-12 

0-65 
0-54 
8-66 
0-27 
8-33 
0-20 
1-27 
0-40 
6-59 

0-81 

1-30 

35-02 

0-05 


Foil 


p.c. 
100-00 

0-80 


29-04 
3-,S2 
1-44 

20-88 

1-31 
1-12 
0-19 

0-27 


0-03 
1-04 


1-04 

2-89 

15-86 

0-05 

34-47 

0-03 

4-84 

0-13 

24-39 

5-08 

10-43 

5-29 

Oil 

Montcne- 
krainian. 

*  Includes  Albanian.  Bosnian,  Bohemian,  Croatian,  C/cch,  Dalmatian,  Horzegovenian,  Hungarian,  Magyar, 
grin,  Serbian,  Slovak,  Slovenian  and  Yugoslavic. 

6  Includes  Bukovinian,  Finnish,  Galician,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Rusniak,  Ruthcnian  and  U 
6  Includes  Danish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian  and  Swedish. 
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gainful  occupations,  of  specifled  racial  origin  and  sex,  by  occupation  group,   Canada,  1931— Con. 


Riicial  Origin 

Scandinavian^ 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Indian 

No. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Femjiles 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

100- 01 

100  OC 

100  00 

100 -0« 

100  00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

1 

53 -se 

S-5S 

11-77 

3-95 

19-42 

7-05 

29-08 

14-24 

2 

2-62 

001 

0-05 

- 

18-28 

- 

4511 

13-51 

3 

4-lS 

- 

1-C4 

-~ 

7  23 

- 

3-72 

_ 

4- 

2-43 

0-01 

1-01 

- 

1-SO 

- 

0-35 

, 

6 

0-30 

- 

0-80 

- 

1-34 

- 

,     .            0-08 

_ 

6 

2-07 

001 

0-21 

- 

0-47 

-■ 

0-27 

_ 

7 

5-S7 

3-77 

2-03 

3-96 

8-23 

14-24 

2-96 

27-23 

8 

0-3S 

0-21 

0-OS 

■- 

0-30 

0-44 

0-06 

0-23 

9 

0-00 

0-23 

1-09 

0-40 

0-88 

0-88 

0-45 

15-83 

10 

0-lS 

2-87 

0-71 

3-56 

0-79 

12-92 

0-01 

3-21 

11 

1-12 

0-32 

0-51 

_ 

4-85 

' 

1-2S 

7-75 

12 

3-38 

0-12 

0-15 

- 

1-06 

- 

1-06 

_ 

13 

013 

- 

0-05 

- 

0-05 

- 

0-03 

0-13 

14 

0-00 

- 

0-03 

- 

0-24 

-■ 

- 

- 

15 

005 

003 

2 

- 

0-06 

- 

0-06 

0-07 

10 

0-7C 

- 

0-11 

- 

0-04 

_ 

0-11 

. 

17 

6-47 

^ 

0-11 

- 

2-37 

- 

0-93 

- 

IS 

4-71 

2-23 

1-40 

0-40 

3-47 

0-44 

■■2-19 

013 

19 

2-02 

- 

0-34 

- 

.       0-94 

- 

0-60 

_ 

20 

0-70 

002 

0-59 

- 

1-30 

•    - 

0-66 

003 

21 

1-47 

0-01 

0-44 

- 

1-23 

- 

0-85 

- 

22 

0-52 

2-20 

0-02 

0-40 

- 

0-44 

0  07 

0-10 

23 

0-35 

O-Ol 

0-24 

- 

0-20 

0-16 

0-03 

0-10 

24 

3-53 

0-03 

6-70 

20-55 

7-61 

9-69 

0-72 

1-59 

25 

0-33 

004 

0-05 

- 

0-25 

- 

0-01 

- 

26 

3 -Of) 

67-52 

-      52-33 

61-26 

10-97 

65-04 

0-84 

40  58 

27 

0-21 

0-04 

003 

- 

0-06 

- 

0-06 

. 

28 

1-60 

14-Sl 

0-2S 

6-72 

1-06 

3-96 

0-29 

1-52 

29 

014 

007 

0-07 

'  - 

.    0-25 

0-15 

0-03 

0-03 

30 

1-95 

51-41 

36-0? 

49-80 

8-72 

59-77 

0-44 

36-40 

31 

0-00 

1-20 

15-87 

4-74 

0-89 

1-76 

0-02 

2-62 

32 

1-12 

10-S5 

0-44 

7-51 

1-17 

2-00 

0-11 

0-86 

33 

0-92 

0-36 

21-51 

1-58 

18-32 

0-73 

13-84 

1-72 

34 

0-02 

0-02 

2 

0-79 

0-02 

- 

- 

003 

35 

42397—19.1 
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TABLE  68.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  reporting 


Uacial  Origin 

AU  Occupations 

Occupation  Group 

No. 

Agriculture 

Fishing,  Hunting, 
and  Trapping 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

ALL  RACES     

P.O. 

100-00 

53-04 

27-66 
11-99 
13-39 

24-80 

6-48 
6-15 
1-32 
1-43 
5-70 
1-46 
0-97 
2-75 
1-23 
0-26 
0-97 

P.O. 

100-00 

S7-28 
29-00 
13-51 

14-77 

27-44 

4-71 
4-09 
0-61 
0-98 
3-92 
2-16 
0-66 
1-68 
0-04 
0-10 
0-45 

P.O. 

100-00 

48-48 
22-73 
12-95 
12-80 

24-89 

9-40 
8-36 
1-10 
2-20 
8-14 
0-07 
0-18 
4-37 
0-42 
0-15 
0-83 

P.O. 

100  00 

49-02 

20-26 
14-05 
14-71 

21-85 

8-67 
7-60 
1-06 
2-28 
11-07 
0-07 
0-12 
3-97 
0-04 
0-20 
1-79 

P.O. 

100-00 

32-22 

19-80 
6-10 
7-32 

21-23 

3-74 
3-38 
0-36 
2-07 
1-32 
0-06 
0-15 
4-77 
0-04 
3-23 
30-02 

P.O. 

100  00 

n 

British                     

,    8-25 

1 

English'               

6-84 

/[ 

1-61 

5 

Scottish                   

0-80 

n 

7-04 

7 

0-60 

s 

0-60 

q 

Other^           

- 

10 

0-20 

11 

0-20 

12 

- 

13 

- 

14 

0-20 

H 

- 

16 

- 

17 

82-09 

TABLE  68.    Percentage  distribution  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 

reporting 

Racial  Origin 

Occupation  Group 

No. 

Transportation  and 
Communication 

Commercial 

Finance,  Insurance 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

ALL  RACES       

P.O. 

100-00 

62-29 
33-07 
14-09 
15-14 

23-79 

3-91 
3-24 
0-67 
113 
4-03 
0-68 
1-03 
1-70 
0-23 
0-12 
0-28 

P.O. 

100-00 

73-96 

37-92 
18-02 
18-02 

19-34 

2-79 
2-73 
0-05 
1-07 
0-49 
0-37 
0-23 
1-44 
0-01 
0-02 
0-02 

P.O. 

10000 

60-35 

31-76 
13-28 
15-31 

21-35 

3-39 
3-lS 
0-21 
■1-14 
1-42 
7-39 
1-06 
1-22 
1-03 
0-25 
.    0-09 

P.O. 

100-00 

62-48 

32-89 
14-43 
1516 

22-91 

3-08 
2-95 
0-14 
0-90 
1-45 
6-65 
1-10 
1-24 
0-10 
0-12 
009 

P.O. 

100-00 

74-51 

33-10 
16-10 
20-31 

17-47 

2-56 
2-48 
0-08 
1-11 
0-55 
2-34 
0-23 
0-81 
0-05 
0-06 
0-01 

P.O. 

100-00 

2 

British                      

83-01 

7 

41-86 

Irish                

19-26 

5 

21-89 

8-76 

7 

3-33 

3-33 

g 

Other^                       

- 

10 

1-05 

11 

0-70 

T> 

1-75 

0-35 

14 

0-88 

15 

- 

in 

- 

17 

- 

1  Labourers  and  unskilled  workers  (not  agricultural,,  mining  or  logging). 

'  See  footnote  3,  Table  66. 

'  See  footnote  4,  Table  66. 

'  See  footnote  5,  Table  66. 

»  See  footnote  6,  Table  66. 

Note.— The  percentage  distribution  in  this  table  does  not  total  100  because  "Other  races"  is  not  included. 
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gainful  occupations,  of  specified  occupation  group  and  sei,  by  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Occupation  Group 

Logging 

Mining,  Quarrying,  Oil 
and  Salt  Wells 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

No. 

-   Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

p.c. 
100-00 

26-60 

11-62 
7-38 
7-65 

42-31 

4-16 
2-26 
1-91 
0-70 
11-31 
0-01 
0-40 
8-53 
1-49 
1-38 
2-67 

P.O. 

p.c. 
100-00 

51-58 

22-86 
9-37 
19-35 

13-50 

11-96 
3-66 
8-29 
0-69 

11-70 
0-04 
4-36 
3-72 
0-09 
0-36 
0-19 

p.c. 
100-00 

83-32 

33-33 
16-67 
33-33 

16-67 

P.O. 

100-00 

57-68 
33-43 
10-49 
13-76 

24-41 

5-65 
4-78 
0-86 
0-90 
3-32 
3-83 
1-26 
1-47 
0-29 
0-19 
0-26 

p.c. 
.  100-00 

43-23 

25-20 
8-82 
9-21 

41-09 

3-88 
3-48 
0-40 
0-60 
2-32 
6-48 
1-28 
0-50 
0-01 
0-11 
0-97 

P.O. 

100-00 

56-83 

32-36 
10-74 
13-73 

29-35 

4-20 
3-64 
0-56 
1-16 
2-69 
0-98 
1-14 
2 -.86 
0-02 
0-10 
0-15 

P.O. 

100-00 

72-92 

45-83 
14-68 
12-60 

13-64 

3-12 
2-08 
1-04 
4-17 
3-12 
1-04 
1-04 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

gainful  occupations,  of  specified  occupation  group  and  sex,  by  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931-Con 


Occupation  Group 

Service 

Clerical 

Labo'arers' 

Professional 

Personal 

No. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P-0. 

P.O. 

p.c. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

p.c. 



100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

1 

69-22 

36-07 
13-95 
10-21 

62-04 

27-42 
16-69 
17-92 

48  26 

.27 -'35 
10-19 
10-71 

49-87 

25-67 
11-10 
13-09 

73-67 

40-37 
15-12 
18-17 

76-51 

38-88 
18-31 
19-32 

39-89 

21-73 
9-19 
8-07 

30-83 

18-91 
5-58 
6-,34 

2 
3 
4 
5 

21-12 

30-73 

22-54 

28-67 

19-62 

13-49 

31-32 

56-26 

6 

3-00 
2-87 
0-13 
MO 
1-25 
206 
0-33 
1-19 
0-09 
0-07 
0-08 

2-95 
2-85 
0-09 
0-91 
0-91 
0-54 
0-15 
1-40 
0-01 
0-02 
0-04 

4-07 
3-38 
0-OB 
0-81 
3-87 
0-94 
1-56 
1-63 
12-60 
-      0-64 
0-12 

7-14 
5-78 
1-37 
1-17 
7-82 
0-48 
0-41 
2-61 
0-06 
0-19 
0-60 

2-25 
2-16 
0-09 
0-69 
0-58 
1-48 
0-33 
0-81 
0-14 
0-08 
0-03 

2-91 
2-81 
0-10 
0-80 
0-75 
3-Sl 
0-33 
1-04 
0-02 
001 
0-02 

7-87 
3-81 
4-00 
1-03 
10-21 
0-35 
2-62 
2-05 
2-02 
0-36 
1-03 

3-42 
2-55 
0-87 
,              0-68 
4-2S 
1-40 
1-69 
0-34 
0  03 
0-04 
0-44 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
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TABLE  69.    Immigrants  reporting  gainful  occupations,  wage-earners,  and  wage-earners  as 
percentage  of  immigrants  reporting  gainful  occupations,  by  racial  origin  and  sex, 

Canada,  1931 


Immigrants 


Racial  Origin 


Reporting 

Gainful 

Occupations 


ALL  RACES. 


Itritish  ... 

English. , 

Irish 

Scottish. 
Other.... 


■French. 


Males 


Wage- 
Earners 


Central  European 

.   German  and  Austrian. , 
Other 


Dutch. 


Eastern  European.. 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian 

Other 


Hebrew 

Italian 

Scandinavian . 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Indian 

Other 


1,133,?64 

014, 937 

377,585 
78,917 

144,996 
13,459 

■30,143 

122,202 
82,010 
40,192 

13,547 

145,497 
42,695 
20,964 
52,854 
28,984 

37,282 
26,040 
73,778 
39,218 
7,458 
809 
21,333 


Females 


Wage- 
Earners 
as  P.C.of 
Immigrants 
Reporting 
Gainful 
Occupations 


Reporting 

Gainful 

Occupations 


781,372 

468,1:50 

288,147 

58,685 

112,208 

9,910 

18,041 

72,544 
39,166 
33,378 

6,380 

90,382 
30,701 
10,580 
27,362 
21,739 

20,478 
21,235 
37,727 
28,148 
4,834 
169 
12,484 


6!)  01 

76-26 

76-31 
74-36 
77-39 
73-63 

59-85 

69-36 
47-76 
83-05 


47-10 

62-12 

71-91 

60-47 

51-77 

75  00 

54-93 

81-65 

51-14 

71-77 

64-82 

20-89 

58-52 

164,-481 

109,348 

61,321 

15,990 

30,359 

,   1,678 

7, 153 

12,187 
8,834 
3,353 

1,361 

15,715 
4,647 
1,958 
3,898 
5,212 

8,197 

1,381 

6,470 

-       118 

414 

48 

2,089 


Wage- 
Earners 


Wage- 
Earners 
as  P.O.  of 
Immigrants 
Reporting 
Gainful 
Occupations 


133,295 

94,094 

52,245 

13,356 

27,092 

1,401 

4,249 

8,211 
6,544 
1,667 

993 

11,245 
3,360 
1,489 
2,157 
4,239 

7,098 

913 

4,758 

65 

207 

17 

1,445 


86 -OS 

85-20 
83-53 
89-24 
83-49 

59-40 

67-38 
74-08 
49-72 

72-96 

71-56 
72-30 
76-05 
55-34 
81-33 

86-59 
66-11 
73-54 
65-08 
50-00 
35-42 
69-17 


TABLE  70     Total  wage-earners  and  weeks  lost  and  average  number  of  weclss  lost  per  wage-earner, 
by  broad  nativity  group  and  sex,  Canada  and  provinces,  June  1, 1930-June  1, 1931 


Total 

1 

mmigrants 

Canadian  Born 

Average 

Average 
Weeks 

Average 
Weeks 

Total 

Total 

Weeks 
Lost 

Total 

Total 

Lost 

Total 

Total 

Lost 

Wage- 

Weeks 

„?■"■ 

Wage- 

Weeks 

per  Wage- 

Wage- 

Weeks 

per  Wage- 

Earners 

Lost 

Earner 

a 

Lost 

Earner 

(Col.  1- 

(Col.  2-^ 

(Col.  5-j- 

Col.4) 

Col.  5) 

(S°!-  It 

Col.  1) 

Col.  4) 

Col.  7) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

MALES 


CANADA 

PrinceEdward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick . . 

^  Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan.... 

Alberta 

British  Columbia. 


2,022,260 

9,159 
95,244 
66,310 
535,203 
752,851 
132,883 
116,159 
116,005 
198,448 


21,607,109 

45,005 
1,079,441 
719,112 
5,320,289 
7,702,371 
1,531,825 
1,184,325 
1,301,11 
2,723,623 


10-68 

4-91 
11-33 
10 

9-94 
10-23 
11-53 
10-20 
11-22 
13-72 


781,372 

547 
14,664 
5.943 
97,979 
315,625 
75,763 
65,426 
75,177 
130,448 


9,260,314 

11-85 

1,695 

310 

204,045 

14-01 

49,394 

8-31 

985,088 

10-05 

3,639,678 

11-53 

934,232 

12-33 

690,368 

10-55 

897,017 

-    11-93 

1,859,097 

14-25 

1,240,888 

8,612 
80,700 
60,367 
437,224 
437,326 
57,120 
50,731 
40,828 
68.000 


2,346,595 

43,310 

875,396 

669,718 

4,335,201 

4,062,793 

597,593 

493,957 

404,101 

864,526 

9-95 

5 -.03 
10-85 
11-09 
9-92 
9-29 
10-40 
9-74 
9-90 
12:71 


FEMALES 


CANADA 

PrinceEdward  Island 
Nova  Scotia. . .-. . . 
New  Brunswick . . 

Quebec '. . . 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan. . . . 

Alberta " 

British  Columbia, 


547,837 

3,185 
22,537 
17,922 
161,136 
212,756 
37,856 
29,411 
26,416 
36,618 


2;899,171 

5-29 

133,295 

8,763 

2-75 

109 

91,841 

4-08 

1,940 

84,723 

4-73 

1,083 

824,273 

5-12 

21,582 

1,113,469 

5-23 

59,685 

235,650 

6-22 

12,474 

163,997 

5-58 

10,065 

147,810 

5-60 

11,382 

228,745 

6-25 

14,975 

711,921 

5-34 

414,542 

2,187,250 

5-28 

244 

2-24 

3,076 

8,519 

2-77 

7,125 

3-67 

20,597 

84,716 

4-11 

4,406 

4-07 

16,839 

80.318 

4-77 

90,218 

4-18 

139,554 

734,056 

5-26 

340,038 

5-70 

163,071 

773,431 

6-05 

71,419 

5-73 

26,382 

164,131 

0-47 

51,477 

5-11 

19,346 

112,520 

5-82 

62,141 

5-46 

15,034 

85,669 

5-70 

84,854 

5-67 

21,643 

143,891 

6-06 
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TABLE  71.    Average  number  of  weeks  lost  per  immigrant  male  wage-earner,  by  racial  origin, 
Canada  and  provinces,  June  1, 1930-June  1, 1931 


Racial  Origin 


Average  Weeks  Lost  per  Immigrant  Male  Wage-Earner  i 


Canada 


ALL  RACES 

Ilrinsh 

English 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other 

French 

Central  Enropean 
German  and 

Austrian 

Other 

Dutch 

Eastern  European 

Polish 

Russian 

Ukrainian 

Other 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Scandinavian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Indian 

Other 


11-85 

90!) 

8-89 
9-72 
919 
10-07 

10-59 

17-47 

13-39 
22-20 

10-37 

19-63 
19-68 
17-16 
20-12 
20-14 

11-01 
15-46 
14-21 
14-17 
10-02 
15-11 
12-72 


Prince 

Edward 

Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


3  40 

3-19 
4-54 
3-12 
4-00 

3-08 

1-62 

2-00 

1-71 


2-13 
2 


13-28 
11-93 
14-55 
11-04 
13 

16-15 

19-11 

17-54 
19-82 

7-17 

22-23 
21-63 
17-25 
28-07 
16-50 

6-81 

20-53 

7-06 

3-03 

16-40 
22-26 


New 
Bruns- 
wick 


8-31 

J -37 

7-13 
9-34 
6 
9 

12-39 


9-52 
15-94 

10-76 

14-82 
12-46 
16-27 
8-67 
15-72 

5-71 
13-77 
9-68 
3-00 

11-00 
13-29 


Quebec 


10-05 

6-01 

5-73 
7-36 
6-05 
6-41 

9 

20-85 

10-65 
25-39 

5-49 

19-52 
20-02 
16-23 
19-97 
19-64 

9-70 
14-42 

7-78 

4-15 
'1-53 
21-96 

8-81 


Ontario 


11-53 

911 

9-06 
9-07 
9 
9-15 

11-42 

18-35 

13-41 
21 -SS 

8-92 

20-29 
20-62 
19-52 
20-83 
19-80 

12-96 
16-14 
12-13 
6-33 
2-58 
11-88 
12-78 


Mani- 
toba 


12-33 

8-00 

7-77 
9-30 

7-78 
8-36 

10-39 

17-08 

15-30 
24-26 

10,-1' 

21-03 
20-84 
18-24 
21-68 
19-97 

10-72 
10-59 
10-18 
14-83 
0-20 
17-82 
13-34 


Saskat- 
chewan 


10-55 

7-75 

7-35 
9-24 
7-97 
7-11 

10-90 

13-02 

11-89 
17-36 

11-15 

16-64 
15-08 
12-90 
18-87 
17-54 

5-24 
8-97 

10-64 
7-34 
1-07 

11-65 
9-28 


Alberta 


II  93 

9 

8-90 
10-27 

9-41 
11-87 

10-28 

16-47 

12-09 
22-10 

10-55 

17-01 
10-85 
15-37 
16-86 
19-01 

7-13 
16-63 
12-03 
10-89 
16-92 
13-28 
13-18 


British 
Columbia 


14  25 

U-74 

11-41 
13-25 
11-77 
13-03 

14-07 

18-88 

17-15 
21-19 

14.-77 

21-45 
20-87 
18-64 
19-77 
23-02 

9-73 
14-69 
19-30 
17-50 
10-16 
14-37 
10-01 


TABLE  73.    Data  used  in  correlation  between  loss  of  employment  and  related  factors, 
by  nativity  and  provinces,  Canada,  June  1, 1930-June  1, 1931 


Nativity 


Prince  Edward  Island- 
British  born 

United  States  born. . 
l^Iuropcan  born 


Nova  Scotia — ■ 

British  born 

United  States  born. 

IJIuropean  born 

Asiatic  born 


Now  Brunswick — 

British  born 

United  States  born. 

European  born 

Asiatic  born 


Quebec — 

British  born 

United  States  Ijqrn. 

European  born 

Asiatic  born 


Ontario — 

British  born 

United  States  born. 

European  born 

Asiatic  born 


Manitolja — 

British  born 

United  States  born. 

E]uropean  born 

■    Asiatic  born 


Saskatchewan — 

British  born 

United  States  born. 

European  born 

Asiatic  born 


116 
81 

167 
63 


65 
91 
104 
44 


62 
82 
158 
48 


90 
81 
175 


69 
79 
169 
127 


74 
95 
139 
73 


9-2 
19-4 
2-9 


18-8 
21-9 
11-0 
19-2 


16 

20-6 
11-0 
17-3 


16-1 
21-0 
7-6 
17-1 


16-3 
18-2 
7-0 
17-5 


19 

20-2 
13-1 
18-5 


17-4 
20-2 
5-5 
17-2 


Xs 


105 
122 

78 


138 
92 
184 

48 


97 
102 
54 


100 
102 
160 
55 


116 


160 
63 


105 
91 

125 
71 


111 

-  86 
111 

85 1 


105 
106 
138 


'■■113 
112 
126 
121 


107 
106 
114 
112 


105 
98 
117 


117 
107 
125 
127 


112 
106 
121 
127 


112 

117 

IH 

114 

121 

•   122 

119 

124 

111 

113 

106 

106 

121 

119 

118 

122 

114 

118 

114 

114 

118 

118 

120 

124 

110 

118 

lis 

117 

117 

lis 

11/ 

.  125 
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TABLE  72.    Data  used  in  correlation  between  loss  of  employment  and  related  factors, 
by  nativity  and  provinces,  Canada,  June  1, 1930-June  1, 1931— Con. 


Nativity 


Alberta- 
British  born 

United  States  born. 

European  born 

Asiatic  born -■.. 


British  Columbia — 

British  born 

United  States  born. 

European  born 

Asiatic  born 


Average. , 


X. 


83 
88 
143 


85 
95 
140 
117 


96 


X, 


17-5 

20-4 

5-3 

188 


20-7 
21-1 
90 
20-7 


15- 


Xi 


121 
76 
113 


93 
91 
124 

112 


101 


X< 


112 
114 
120 
117 


109 
105 
116 
114 


115 


115 
114 
117 
122 


111 
106 
115 
118 


116 


Xi=average  number  ot  weeks  lost  per  male  wage-earner  ot  specified  nativity  as  a  percentage  ot  the  average  number  ot 

weeks  lost  per  male  wage-earner  in  the  total  population  ot  the  province  ot  residence. 
X2=median  bngth  ot  Canadian  residence  tor  wage-earners  ot  specified  nativities  in  the  different  provinces. 
Xi=index  ot  occupational-distribution  ot  wage-earners  ot  the  several  nativities  trom  the  standpoint  ot  risk  ot  unemployment 

as  compared  with  that  ot  the  "occupied"  male  population  in  the  province  ot  residence.  ,i-u-i-»    » 

X4= index  ot  age  distribution  ot  males  10  years  ot  age  and  over  ot  the  several  nativities  trom  the  standpoint  ot  liability  to 

loss  ot  time  on  the  part  of  the  wage^sarning  classes  ot  the  nativity  as  compared  with  that  ot  the  male  population  lU 

years  of  age  and  over  in  the  province  ot  residence.  ,,..,.,        ^v     »     j     •  »    /  r  ut»    *„ 

Xj=index  ot  ago  distribution  ot  males  10  years  ot  age  and  over  ot  the  several  nativities  from  the  standpoint  ot  liability  to 

having  a  gainful  occupation  (and  hence  being  subject  to  unemployment)  as  compared  with  that  of  the  male  population 

10  years  ot  age  and  over  of  the  province  of  residence. 


TABLE  73.    Mean  number  of  births,  1930-1932  and  fertility  rates  in  terms  of  all  women 
15-44  years  of  age,  by  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  RACES . 


British... 

English.. 

Irish 

Scottish . 
Other.... 


European. 

French... 


Foreign  European  — 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak . 

Danish 

Dutch 

P'innish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Poli.«h 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian^ 

Yugoslavic 

Other 


Astatic 

Chinese. . 
Japanese. 
Other.... 


Indian 

Negro '. 

Various 

Unspecified . 


All 

Women 

15-44  Years 

(1931) 


Mean 

Annual 

Births' 

(1930-1932) 


Births 

per  100 

Women 

15-44  Years 


2,303,919 

1,216,045 

632,460 

268,040 

302,243 

13,302 

1,049,722 

651,122 

398,600 

10,732 

6,332 

6,505 

6,816 

30,260 

11,946 

104,122 

43,826 

8,304 

4,493 

19,324 

18,938 

32,643 

5,633 

18,874 

16,077 

47,833 

2,346 

4,566 

8,747 
1,409 
4,330 
3,008 

23,007 

4,120 

450 

1,828 


n.o.s. — not  otherwise  specified. 

1  Including  illegitimate  births. 

2  Includes  Bulgarian,  Greek  and  Swiss. 

3  Includes  Armenian,  Hindu  and  Syrian. 

*  Galician  included  with  Ukrainian  in  census  and  vital  statistics. 


239,878 

97,447 

52,999 

20,831 

22,824 

793 

135,282 

93,394 

41,888 

1,084 

611 

819 

662 

2,396 

876 

12,191 

2,156 

1.305 

397 

2,247 

1,975 

3,723 

571 

1,765 

1,453 

6,748 

497 

433' 

1,325 

225 
804 
296 » 

3,406 
401 
279 

1,738 


Index 
Based  on 
Total=100 


10-4 

80 

S-4 
7-8 
7-6 
6-0 

12-9 

14-3 

10-5 


14-9 
9-7 
7-9 
7-3 
11-7 
4-9 
15-7 
8-8 
11-6 
10-4 
11-4 
10-1 
9-4 
90 
141 
21-2 


15-2 

160 
18-6 


14-8 


100 

77 
81 
75 
73 
68 

121 

138 

101 

95 

92 

143 

93 

70 

70 

113 

47 

151 

85 

112 

100 

110 

97 

90 

87 

136 

204 


146 

154 
179 


142 
93 
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TABLE  74.    Mean  number  of  births,  1930-1933  and  fertility  rates  in  terms  of  married 
women  15-44  years  of  age,  by,  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 

Married 

Women 

15-44  Years 

(19311 

Mean 

Annual 

Births' 

(1930-1932) 

Births 
per  lOfl 
Married 
Women 
15-44  Years 

Index 
Based  on 
Total=100 

ALL  RACES 

1,227,876 

657,105 

357,544 

134,839 

157,470 

7,2,52 

546,917 

312,233 

234,684 

6,653 

4,244 

3,915 

16,985 

6,744 

59,228 

22.180 

6,1S6 

11,717 

20,488 

3.737 

11,226 

26,689 

29,997 

4,694 

5,918 

1            4,283 
1,535 

14,745 
3,191 

231,581 

93,324 

61,022 

20,088 

21,950 

764 

132,167 

91,486 

40,6«1 
1,033 

599 

801 
2,331 

827 
11,847 
2,141 
1,271 
2,216 
3,677 

.549 
1,721 
4,329= 
6,523 

916' 

1,316 

223 
803 
290  < 

3,042 
1,232> 

18-9 

14  3 

14-3 
14-9 
13-9 
10-5 

.  24-2 

29-3 

17-3 
15-5 
141 
-  20-5 
13-7 
12-3 
200 
9-7 
20-5 
IS-9 
17-5 
14-7 
15-3 
16-2 
21-7 

222 

}             24-0 

20-6 
38-6 

100 

76 

76 
79 
74 
66 

128 

155 

02 
82 
75 

108 
72 
65 

106 
61 

lOS 

100 
93 
78 
81 
86 

115 

British 

Kngliah 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other 

European 

French 

Foreign  European 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Dutch 

Finnish 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian...; 

Russian 

Other 

118 

Chinese 

127 

Other 

Indian  and  Eskimo 

109 
204 

n.o.s. — not  otherwi.se  specified. 

1  Does  not  include  illegitimate  births. 

'  Includes  1,904  Norwegian,  1,397  Swedish,  644  Danish  and  384  Icelandic. 

=  Includes  31  Bulgarian,  100  Greek,  234  Swiss  and  491  Yugoslavic. 

•  Includes  Armenian,  Hindu  and  Syrian. 
'  Includes  338  Negro. 

•  Galician  included  with  Ukrainian  in  census  and  vital  statistics. 


TABLE  75. 


Data  used  in  correiation  between  infant  mortality,  fertility,  illiteracy  and 
percentage  urban,  Canada,  1931 


Xi  =  infant  mortality  rate,  1931. 

Xi  =  mean  births  1930-32  per  100  married  women  (15-44)  in  1931. 

Xj  =■  percentage  of  race  illiterate. 

X4  =  percentage  of  race  urban. 


Racial  Origin 

X, 

X, 

Xs 

.     x. 

English 

6-5 
6-9 
5-3 
5-0 
11-4 
11-0 
5-6 
7-9 
5-5 
6-8 
6-2 
4-7 
9-8 
6-8 
9-4 
8-9 
7-2 
5-2 
8-9 

14-3 
14-9 
13-9 
10-6 
29-3 
15'5 
14-1 
20-5 
13-7 
12-3 
20-0 
9-7 
20-5 
18-9 
17-5 
14-7 
16-3 
14-8 
21-7 

0-8 

M 

0-8 

0-4 

.   6-2 

10-5 

3-4 

8-6 

20 

6-0 

2-6 

3-8 

8-9 

9-1 

11-8 

12-6 

13-1 

11 

13;  9 

69 
65 
57 
58 
54 
38 
37 
63 
34 
40 
37 
97 
49 
81 
47 
45 
27 
■      32 
'30 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other  British 

French 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian • 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 

7-3 

16-4 

6-2 

49 

280 
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TABLE  76.    Data  used  in  correlation  between  fertility  and  reiated  factors,  for  selected 
provinces  and  racial  origins,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


Ontario — 

irnglish 

■Irish  

Scottish 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak. . 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish... 

Roumanian 

Russian.... 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 


JIanitoba — 

F.nglish 

Irish 

Scottish 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak., 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian. 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 


Saskatchewan — 

English 

Irish 

Scottish ; . 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak  , 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 


Alberta- 
English 

Irish 

Scottish 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Ukrainian 


British  Columbia — 

linglish 

Irish 

Scottish 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak. 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 


140 
14-7 
141 
10-7 
12-6 
24-8 
10-1 
US 
151 
10-7 
18-8 
19-6 
17-3 
12-4 
17-3 
15-2 
lS-3 


12 

12-9 

13-C 

a4-5 

17-3 

19-3 

100 

13 

28-4 

11-1 

16-9 

15-4 

15-2 

13-S 

26-3 

10-2 

19-2 


14-4 
151 
14-9 
10 

18-3 
21 

220 
19-0 
26-5 
7-6 
23-3 
180 
17-9 
17-1 
13-3 
17-5 
260 


14-4 

14-4 

14-3 

26 

10-0 

16 

151 

15-3 

23 

11 

24 

14 

22-5 

210 

17-2 

17-3 

24-1 


Xi 


100 

101 
101 
103 
107 
126 

99 
109 
101 

99 
114 

94 
102 

98 

98 
103 
101 


97 
97 
100 
104 
101 
115 
102 
100 
105 
95 
96 
96 
99 
102 
93 


95 
96 
96 
98 
102 
105 
98 
102 
99 
104 
103 
97 
104 
97 
95 
97 
97 


97 
97 
90 
101 
100 
109 
97 
106 
101 
103 
113 
90 
109 
97 
99 
100 
101 


in-n 

90 

12-2 

104 

7-4 

98 

13-7 

101 

13-9 

97 

lis 

111 

12-8 

102 

X4 


06-4 
69- 1 
08-7 
54-4 
008 
60-4 
60-8 
72-2 
06- 1 
68-9 
68-1 
42-4 
62-9 
40-9 
44-3 
59-5 
47-6 


04-7 

06- 1 

66-2 

50-3 

69-2 

69-4 

60-4 

73-9 

580 

010 

57 

460 

53-3 

48-2 

53-9 

67-7 

50-2 


58-5 

58 

58-0 

63-5 

01-5 

03 

53 

08-1 

53 

50-6 

54-5 

47-3 

61-S 

46-4 

500 

57-3 

450 


61-3 

69-S 

00-0 

49-5 

59-2 

53-9 

66-6 

72- 

68-3 

57-6 

50-0 

47 

60-2 

41-8 

63  1 

59-3 

49- 1 


57 

07-2 

0-3 

77 

68-0 

0-4 

64 

06-5 

0-3 

45 

59-5 

7-2 

4S 

06-8 

4-3 

42 

56-9 

0-9 

70 

01-6 

2-9 

29 

72-3 

0-4 

65 

000 

1-5 

0-7 
1>0 
0-6 
13-6 
41 
12-3 
1-3 
7-5 
IS 
4-2 
9-8 
10-2 
128 
12-2 
12-1 
1-4 
10-4 


0-5 
0-4 
0-5 

12-2 
3-9 
8-7 
2-3 
3-5 
3-5 
3-4 
4-8 
7-3 

12-5 

153 
70 
1-2 

16-3 


0-4 

0-5 

0-5 

9-9 

31 

61 

1-9 

20 

3-4 

2-6 

7-0 

3-9 

11-7 

140 

12-6 

10 

15-0 


0-3 
0-4 
0-4 
7-9 
2-7 
0-2 
0-9 
3-9 
2-3 
1-8 
90 
4-4 
10-3 
12-0 
8-1 
0-9 
130 
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TABLE  76.    Data  used  in  correlation  between  fertility  and  related  factors,  for  selected 
provinces  and  racial  origins,  Canada,  1931— Con. 


Racial  Origin 

Xi 

X2 

X3 

X) 

Xb 

X. 

Britisli  Columbia— Con. 

Hoi:)rew 

7-3 
IS-1 
16-4 
14-4 
11-1 
13-3 
22-0 

100 
112 
98 
108 
102 
102 
105 

58 
79 
62 
66 
72 
61 
69 

51 
24 
60 
41 
47 
41 
48 

2-3 
9-4 
0-8 
8-7 
10-3 
1-6 
7-3 

62 
48 
68 
46 
02 

6 
9 

7 
9 
2 

Italian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

16-2 

101 

61 

50 

6-7 

Xi  =  crudc  index  of  fertility  on  basis  of  married  females  15-44  years. 

X2==  index  of  degree  to  which  age  distribution  of  all  women  15-44  is  more  or  less  favourable. 

X3=percentage  of  women  15-44  married. 

X4=pcrcentago  of  race  North  American-born  (Canada  and  U.S.A.). 

X6=percentage  of  females  20  years  and  over  urban. 

XB=porcentage  of  race  10  years  and  over  illiterate. 


TABI^E  77. 


Number  of  dca(:hs  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  iota! 
births  (including  iliegitimate),  by  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931i 


Kaciai  .Origin 

(1) 

Total 

Births 

(including 

illegi- 
timate) 

(2) 

Deaths  of 

Children 

Under  1 

Year 

(3) 

Infant 

-  Mortality 

Rate  (per 

I00)(Co!.2-i- 

Col.  1) 

ALL  RACKS 

No. 

349,073 

3,164 

60 

401 

92,332 

1,009 

639 

61 

1,288 

1,790 

3,600 

618 

6,644 

866 

236 

272 

1,923 

319 

2,639 

784 

407 

246 

.      61,766 

11,729 

843 

'22,487 

.681 

2,617 

775 

23,388 

1,688 

1,001 

1,895 

2,174 

328 

60 

.\'o. 

20,369 

532 

6 

46 

10,512 

111 

56 

6 

126 

170 

338 

65 

582 

69 

18 

20 

139 

22 

184 

63 

27 

16 

3,368 

727 

60 

1,331 

38 

146 

42 

"1,246 

81 

60 

93 

103 

8 

1 

P.O. 

8-47 

16-81 
12-00 
11-47 
11-39 
11-00 
10-39 
9-84 
9-78 
9-50 
9-39 
S-90 
8S9 
7-89 
7-63 
7-35 
7-23 
6-90 
6-83 
.6-76 
6-63 
0-60 
6-49 
6-20 
5-93 
5-92 
6-58 
6-64 
6-42 
6-32 
5-10 
5-00 
4-91 
4-74 
2-44 
1-67 

Ijitliun 

Froncii 

Yugoslavic 

Armenian 

Not  specified 

.Polish • 

Roumanian 

Ukrainian 

Czech  and  Slovalt 

Greek 

Russian 

Other 

Italian 

Finnish 

Syrian 

German 

Irish 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Danish 

Scottish 

Welsh 

Norwegian 

Swiss 

Bulgarian 

,  -    I  Tlie  denominator  for  a  given  origin  includes  fathers  of  that  origin  for  legitimate  births  and  mothers  tor  illegitimate 
births.    The  racial  origin  of  father  is  not  tabulated  for  births  to  unmarried  mothers.. 
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TABLE  78.    Deaf-mutes  and  rates  per  100,000  population,  by  birthplace,  Canada,'  1931 


Birthplace 


TOTAL 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

British  Isles  and  Possessions 

United  States 

Europe ._ 

Other  countries. 


Total 
Population 


10,362,833' 

99,714 
507, 128 
402,986 
2,695,070 
2,794,294 
463,464 
502, 127 
336,527 
247,658 

1,183,977 

343,903 

713,936 

63,598 


>  Exclusive  of  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories, 
s  Includes  "Not  stated." 


Total 
Doaf- 
Mutes 


6,7«72 

58 
420 
360 
2,650 
1,653 
307 
248 
175 
114 

328 

183 

234 

4 


Rates  per 
100,000 


65-4 

58-2 
82-8 
89.3 
98-3 
59-2 
66-2 
49-6 
62-0 
46-1 

27-7 

53-2 

32-8 

6-3 


TABLE  79.    Deaf-mutes  and  rates  per  100,000  population,  by  reiigious  denomination,  Canada,'  1931 


Religious  Denomination 


TOTAL 

Anglican <". 

Baptist 

Greek  Catholic 

Greek  Orthodox 

Jewish 

Lutheran. _ 

Presbyterian. 

Roman  Catholic 

Salvation  Army. . . . . . 

'     United  Church 

Other  denominations. 
Not  stated 


Total 
Population 

(OOO's 
.omitted) 


10,363' 


Total 
Deaf- 
Mutes 


6,76; 


Rates  per 
100,000 


65  4 


662 

400 

263 

59-4 

106 

56-7 

68 

65. 4 

SR 

66-5 

188 

47.8 

431 

49-5 

3,645 

89-1 

14 

45-6 

986 

48-8 

282 

65.0 

45 

281-0 

1  Exclusive  ot  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

TABLE  8».    Biind  popuiation  and  rates  per  100,000  population,  by  racial  origin,  Canada,' 

1921  and  1931 


Racial  Origin 


TOTAL 

English  and  Welsh 

Irish 

Scottish 

French 

Austrian,  n.o.s 

Belgian 

Dutch 

German 

Hebrew 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Negro 

Various  

Unspeci  fied 


Total 

Population 

1931 


10,362,833 


802,736 

230,412 

345,659 

927,626 

48,623 

27,566 

148,930 

473,407 

156,720 

19,381 

98,150 

93,116 

145,487 

88,120 

81,160 

225,110 

84,483 

117,322 

19,448 

220,675 

8,897 


Total 
Blind 
1931 


7,343 

1,721 

983 

978 

2,470 

16 

16 

108 

238 

55 

48 

39 

30 

38 

38 

27 


316 
42 
57 
21 


Rates  per  100,000 


1921 


50. 1 

430 
52-6 
55-2 
66-6 


332 


ISO 


209  0 


1931 


70. 9 

61-4 
79-9 
72-7 
844 
30-8 
58-0 
72-5 
50-3 
35-1 

247-7 
39-7 
32-2 
26-1 
43-1 
33-3 
41-8 
10-7 

269-3 

216-0 
25-8 

230-0 


1  Exclusive  of  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

2  Data  not  tabulated  separately  in  1921. 
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TABLE  81.    Blind  population  and  rates  per  100,000  population,  by  birthplace,  Canada,'  1031 


Birthplace 


TOTAL, 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia 

Now  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saakatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


British  Isles  and  Possessions. 

United  States 

lilurope 

Other  countries 


Total 
Population 


'  Exclusive  of  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
2. Includes  "Not  stated." 


10,362,8331 

99,714 
607,128 
402,985 
2,695,070 
2,794,294 
463,464 
502,127 
336,527 
247,558 

1,183,977 

343,903 

713,936 

63,698 


Blind 


Total 


7,313^ 

103 

681 

.385 

2,243 

1,793 

139 

106 

64 

139 

967 

231 

461 

13 


Rates 
per  100,000 


70-9 

103-3 
134-3 
05-5 
83-2 
64-2 
300 
21-1 
19-0 
56-1 

81-7 
67-2 
64-6 
20-4 


TABLE  82.    Inmates  In  mental  Institutions  and  rates  per  100,000  population, 
by  quinquennial  age  groups  and  sex,  Canada,  1931 


Age  Group 

Inmates  in  Mental  Institutions 

Total  Population 

Rates  per  100,000  Population 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

ALL  AGES 

31,172 

1,320 
1,354 
1,669 
2,096 
2,784 
3,188 
3,474 
3,534 
3,218 
2,597 
2,077 
1,492 
2,207 
162 

17,021 

750 

726 

941 

1,216 

1,573 

1,808 

1,914 

2,010 

1,715 

1,392 

1,092 

.      779 

1,008 

97 

11,151 

670 

628 

728 

880 

1,211 

1,380 

1,560 

1,524 

1,503 

1,205 

985 

713 

1,199 

66 

10,376,786 

3,281,216 

1,039,591 

911.185 

786,281 

708.836 

688,463 

646,099 

586,211 

488,681 

367,025 

294,597 

.     231,134 

344,697 

3,771 

5,371,511 

1,646,800 
525,250 
463,722 
409,976 
368,135 
359,081 
347,763 
321,613 
267,332 
199,160 
156,912 
120,635 
173,682 
2,711 

5,002,215 

1,634,416 
514,341 
447,463 
376,305 
340,701 
329,382 
298,336 
263,698 
221,349 
167,865 
137,685 
110,439 
171,015 
1,060 

300 

40 
130 
183 
267 
393 
463 
638 
•    604 
659 
708 
706 
646 
633 

317 

46 
138 
203 
297 
427 
504 
550 
625 
642 
699 
696 
646 
671 

0-14 

283 

15-19 

35 

20-24 

25-29 

163 

30-34 

234 

35-39 ; 

40-44 

419 

45-49 

50-54 

65-59 

679 

60-64 

718 

65-69 

646 

Not  stated 

697 

TABLE  83.    Inmates  in  mental  institutions  and  rates  per  100,000  population,  by  birthplace 

and  sex,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


TOTAL... 

Canada. 


Total  Population 


Both 

Sexes 


Other  British'.. 
England.. . . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Australia. . . 

India 

Other 


Armenia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

China 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Jap.an 

Ijithuania 

Norway 

Poland 

Rouniania 


10,376,786 

8,069,261 

i.m.sso 

761,633 
107,544 
279,765 
3,565 
4,672 
36,920 

633 
37,391 
17,033 

1,467 
42,037 
22,835 
17,217 
30,354 
16,756 
39,163 

5,579 
10,736 
28,623 

5,731 
42,678 
12,261 

5,704 
32,679 
171,169 
40.322 


Male 


5,371,511 

4,076,001 

403,073 

58,910 

145,640 

1,972 

2,' 

18,510 


22,269 
9,706 
1,191 

40,576 

16,702 

12,183 

18,472 
8,924 

23,743 
4,154 
6,844 

18,706 
2,845 

27,309 
7,909 
3,638 

22,065 
101,492 

24,433 


Female 


5,002,245 

3,993,260 

6S3,419 

348,^ 

48,628 

134,226 

1,593 

1,703 

18,410 

237 

16,122 

7,327 

276 

1,462 

6,133 

5,034 

11,882 

7,832 

15,420 

1,425 

3,892 

9,817 

2,886 

15,269 

4,352 

2,066 

10,624 

69,677 

15.889 


Inmates  in  Mental  Institutions 


Both 
Se.xes 


31,172 

21,948 

4.ue 

2,954 

487 

792 

13 

17 

178 


444 

44 

10 

113 

34 

60 

168 

114 

187 

26 

30 

59 

52 

195 

31 

15 

192 

482 

113 


Male 


17,021 

11.307 

s.set 

1,702 

279 

449 

10 

10 


5 

313 
21 
8 

112 
26 
41 

111 
64 

114 
23 
23 
40 
10 

148 
22 
12 

146 

319 
87 


Feniale 


11,151 

10,641 

1, 

1,252 

208 

343 

3 

7 

79 

3 

131 

23 

2 

1 


47 
50 
73 
3 
7 

19 

42 

47 

9 

3 

46 

163 

26l 


Rates  per  100,000  Population 


Both 
Soxes 


300 


$71 
393 
453 
283 
365 
364 
482 


1,187 
258 
682 
269 
149 
290 
621 
680 
477 
466 
279 
207 
907 
468 
263 
263 
688 
282 
280l 


Male 


317 

.277 

403 
422 
,  474 
309 
607 
337 
535 


1,406 
216 
672 
276 
166 
337 
601 
717 
480 
554 
336 
214 
351 
542 
278 
330 
662 
314 
3561 


Female 


S4S 
359 
428 
256 
188 
411 
429 


314 
725 
68 
130 
179 
396 
638 
473 
211 
180 
194 
1,455 
308 
207 
145 
433 
234 
164 


284 
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TABLE  83.    Inmates  In  mental  institutions  and  rates  per  IO0,flO»  population,  by  birthplace 

and  sc\,  Canada,  1[31— Con. 


Birthplace 


Russia^ 

South  America. 

Spain 

Sweden.. 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turl;ey 

United  States . . . 
Yugoslavia 


Other  countries. 

At  sea 

Not  stated..'.... 


Total  Population 


Both 
Sexes 


128,165 

1.290 

572 

34,415 

0.076 

3,953 

921 

344,574 

17,110 

5,445 
731 


Male 


70,721 

688 

378 

23,900 

4,100 

2,305 

542 

175,140 

12,674 

3,123 
431 


Female 


57,444 

OOS 

194 

10,509 

1,970 

1,048 

379 

109,434 

4,430 

2,322 
300 


Inmates  in  Mental  Institutions 


Both 
Sexes 


533 

•     4 

3 

235 

26 

19 

5 

1,156 

21 

112 

6 

307 


Male 


363 
1 

2 

172 

21 

12 

5 

039 

10 

76 

2 

211 


Female 


170 

3 

1 

63 


517 
5 


Rates  per  100,000  Population 


Both 
Sexes 


466 
309 
524 
683 
428 
481 
543 
335 
123 


Male 


583 
145 
529 
719 
511 
521 
923 
365 
126 


Female 


320 
493 
515 
599 
254 
425 

305 
113 


1  Includes  those  born  at  sea. 

2  Total  in  Canada  so  small  that  percentages  arc  misleading. 

3  Included  with  British. 
*  Includes  Ulcraine. 

TABLK  84.    Inmates  in  mental  institutions  per  100,000  population,  by  broad  nativity  group 
and  sex,  Canada  and  provinces,  1931 


Inmates  per  100,000  Population 

Total 

Canadian  Born 

British  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Province 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

.Both 
Sexes 

Mole 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
Sexes 

Male 

Female 

CANADA 

300 

301 
312 
205 
302 
321 
310 
249 
228 
372 

317 

295 
300 
■      219 
313 
320 
337 
297 
204 
450 

3S3 

307 
326 
190 
292 
322 
294 
191 
184 
275 

273 

306 
318 
203 
301 
306 
212 
157 
147 
244 

377 

303 
300 
213 
311 
298 
223 
185 
109 
290 

26G 

310 
338 
192 
291 
315 
200 
127 
125 
187 

S75 

259 
222 
189 
317 
351 
483 
447 
304 
453 

403 

103 
264 
103 
270 
301 
-    529 
544 
335 
510 

343 

307 
170 
217 
305 
341 
428 
315 
205 
379 

399 

61 
285 
154 
294 
360 
541 
399 
353 
563 

443 

357 
217 
347 
380 
543 
448 
390 
041 

333 

Prince  Edward  Island . . . 

132 
190 
88 
228 
322 
639 
329 
289 
394 

British  Columbia 

TABLE  85.    Inmates  in  mental  institutions  and  rates  per  100,000  population,  by  racial  origin, 

Canada,  1931' 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  B.\CKS. 


British... 

English.. 

Irish 

Scottish . 
Other... 


French 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czech  and  Slovak.. 

Danish 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Negro 

.Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Swedish 

Yugoslavic 

Others 

Not  stated 


10,376,786 

5,381,051 

2,741,419 

1,230,808 

1,346,360 

62,494 

2,927,990 
27,585 
3,160 
46,619 
30,401 
34,118 
43,885 

473,544 
9,444 

150,720 
40,582 
19,382 

122,911 
98,173 
23,342 
19,456 
93,243 

145,510 
29,056 
81.306 
10,174 
21,600 


31,172 

16,993 

9,951 
3,308 
3,734 


8,497 

49 

16 

118 

121 

76 

103 

989 

01 

358 

101 

73 

109 

288 

35 

92 

200 

452 

63 

323 

50 

.132 


300 

316 

363 
209 
277 


290 
178 
475 
254 
400 
220 
372 
208 
644 
228 
224 
376 
90 
293 
150 
473 
286  ■ 
310 
217 
397 
309 
611 
6,811 


'Rates  for  Austrian,  Dutch,  Russian  and  Ukrainian  origins  omitted  because  they  were  demonstrably  unreliable 


TABLE  86. 


Percentages  adhering  to  the  four  principal  religions  in  order  of  magnitude,  by  racial  origin,  Canada,  1931 


Racial  Origin 


ALL  RACES 

English 

Irish 

Scottish 

Welsh,  etc 

French 

Austrian,  n.0.3 

Belgian 

Czech  and  Slovak 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavic 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Indian 

Negro 


Proportion  of  Race  Adhering  to 


(1) 
Principal 


Religion 


Roman  Cathalic 

Anglican 

United  Church.. 
United  Church.. 
United  Church.. 

Roman  Catholic^, 

Roman  Catholic^ 
Roman  Catholic'. 
Roman  Catholic^, 

Lutheran 

United  Church. . . 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Greek  Orthodox.. 

Jewish 

Roman  Cathohc'. 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic^ 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic^. 
Greek  Orthodox.. 
Roman  Catholic^. 

^Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic^. 
Roman  Catholic'. 

Confucian,  etc 

Confucian,  etc 

Roman  Catholic'. 
Baptist 


P.C. 


67 
89 
79 
.  55 
32 
88 
31 
64 
99 
72 
77 
93 
73 
85 
42 
28 
62 
69 
76 

53 
64 

52 
41-2 


(2) 
Second  Largest 


Religion 


United  Church  . 

United  Church. . . 
Roman  Catholic'. 

Presbyterian 

Anglican 

United  Church. . . 


Lutheran 

United  Church. . 

Lutheran , 

United  Church. . , 

Mennonite 

United  Church. . . 
Roman  Catholic^. 
Roman  Catholic'. 
Roman  Catholic'. 

Presbyterian 

United  Church. . . 
United  Church. . . 
United  Church. . . 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic' 

Small  sects 

United  Church. . . 
Greek  Orthodox.. 
Greek  Orthodox.. 


Not  stated 

United  Church. 


Anglican , . 

United  Church. 


P.C. 


19*4 

31 
31 
34 
34 


12 

3 

5 
16 
25 

3 
22 

7 

0 
10 

8 

2 

I" 

'  39 
18 
15 
24 
15 

17 
22 

26-3 
21-5 


Third  Largest 


Religio 


Angl.cin. 


Baptist... 
Anglican . 
Anglican . 
Baptist. . . 


Anglican 

Greek  Orthodox 

Anglican 

United  Church. 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Presbyterian 

United  Church. 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Lutheran 

Small  sects 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Greek  Orthodox 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Anglican -, 

United  Church. , 
Lutheran 


United  Church. 
Anglican 

United  Church. 
Anglican 


P.C. 


'  Roman  Catholic  includes  persons  in  former  censuses. shown  as  Greek  Catholic. 


15-8 


13-2 
17-5 


(4) 
Fourth  Largest 


Religion 


Presbyterian.. 


Presbyterian 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic'. 
Presbyterian*. 


Presbyterian 

United  Church. . 

Presbyterian 

Greek  Orthodox, 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Anglican 

Mennonite 

United  Church. . , 
United  Church. ., 
United  Church. ., 

Anglican 

Presbyterian 

Presbyterian 

United  Church. . . 
United  Church. .. 

Mennonite 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

United  Church. .. 


0    No  religion. 
Small  sects 


Small  sects. 
Small  sects. 


P.C. 


8-4 

7-1 
11-5 
9-4 
9-3 

0-3 

3 
1 

2-7 
5-1 
8-7 
1 

7-3 
3-1 
0-1 
4-2 
3-2 
10 
2-9 
1-4 
3-6 
13-7 
5-0 
0-8 
1-5 

70 
2-5 

4-7 

7-8 


(5) 
All  Others 


P.C. 


151 

lid 

7-5 

9(1 

9-5 

0-6 

7-2 

1-9 

7-S 

14-1 

2;m 

4-2 

2:1 -4 

lH-9 

0-4 

7-7 

5-:i 

2-(l 

7-7 

4-8 

«■:! 

2S-7 

12-1 

3-6 

4-7 

12-4 

4-6 

3-7 
120 


(6) 
Total 


P.C. 


10»-0 

100-0 
1000 
lOQ.Q 
100  0 

1000 

100  0 
100  0 
1000 
1000 
100  0 
1000 
1000 
1000 
100  0 
100  0 
1000 
100  0 
100  0 
100- 0 
1000 
100  0 
100- 0 
100- 0 
100  0 

100  0 
100  0 

100  0 
1000 
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TABLE  87.    Percentages  adhering  to  the  four  principal  religions  in  order  of  magnitude,  by  birthplace,  Canada,  1931 


Birthplace 


TOTAL. 


British  born . 


British  Isles.. 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

'     Wales 

Lesser  Isles . 


British  Possessions. 

Newfoundland 

Other 


Proportion  of  Birthplace  Adhering  to 


Canada 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec -■ 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia - 

Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories Anglican    .... . . . 

Not  stated Roman  Cathohc 


Principal 


Religion 


Roman  Catholic . 


Roman  Catholic 


Foreign  horn, . 


Roman  Catholic . 

Koman  Catholic. . 
Roman  Catholic. . 
Roman  Catholic. . 
Roman  Catholic. . 
United  Chiirch. . . 
United  Church... 
Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Anglican 


Anglican 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Presbyterian. 

Anglican 

Anglican 


Anglican . 

Anglican.. 
Anglican.. 


P.C. 


Roman  Catholic. 


(2) 
Second  Largest 


41-30 


41 -rs 


42-73 
30-64 
45-77 
89-98 
34-66 
27-68 
27-38 
25-37 
29,-37 
42-48 
26-82 


47-47 

65-58 
28-21 
63-72 
47-13 
50-41 


38-88 
32-21 
47-91 


Religion 


United  Church.. 


United  Church.. 


United  Church.. 

United  Church. . . 
United  Church... 

Baptist 

Anglican 

Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
United  Church. .. 
United  Church. .. 
United  Church . . 
Roman  Catholic. 
Anglican 


United  Church. 

United  Church . . . 
Roman  Catholic. 
United  Church... 
United  Church... 
United  Church. ., 


United  Church. 

United  Church. .. 
United  Church. .. 


P.C. 


S7-7S   Lutheran. 


(3) 
Third  Largest 


Religion 


19-44 


10-47 


20-57 

26-27 
22-63 
20-84 
3-74 
20-47 
27-35 
26-34 
24-91 
26-95 
37-14 
17-96 


19  60 

16-56 
24-52 
27-07 
27-56 
23-76 


24-35 

32-09 
13-85 


i7-84 


Anglican . 


Anglican. 


Anglican 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

United  Church... 
United  Chiirch... 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Roman  Catholic. 

Pagan 

United  Church... 


Presbyterian — 

Roman  Catholic. 

Presbyterian 

Anglican 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 


Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  Catholic. . 
Roman  Catholic. . 


P.C. 


(4) 
Fourth  Largest 


(5) 
All  Others 


United  Church.. 


15-76 


17-17 


12-78 
16-75 
16-54 
15-54 
2-79 
18-80 
16-65 
12-91 
14-34 
16-81 
11-85 
16-08 


18-36 

4-71 
22-70 

7 

10-43 
10-55 


18  31 

22-62 
12-47 


10-94 


Religion 


Presbyterian. 


Presbyterian . 


Presbyterian. 

Anglican 

Anglican 

Anglican ....... 

Presbyterian.. 
Presbyterian.. 
Presbyterian.. 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian. . 
No  religion. . . . 
Presbyterian,. 


P.C. 


Roman  Catholic. 

Presbyterian 

United  Church . . . 
Roman  Catholic, . 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic. . 


Presbyterian 

Salvation  Army. 
Presbyterian 


Jewish. 


P.C. 


8-39 


7  62 

6-00 
16-40 
11-51 

1-42 
13-01 

7-67 
11-06 

9-76 
11-34 

3-55 

7-87 


6-64 

4-44 
18-79 
5-06 
7-39 
6-70 


5-76 

4-58 
8-62 


7-4S 


15  U 

11-69 


12-21 

8-25 
13-79 
6-34 
2-07 
13-06 
20-65 
22-31 
25-62 


(6) 
Total 


P.C. 


15-53 
4-98 
31-27 

7-93 

8-71 
■        5-78 
6-16 
7-49 
8-58 

12-70 

8-50 
17-15 

se-04 

00 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 

100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 


100-00 

100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 


100-00 

100-00 
100-00 


100-00 
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Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Poland 

Roumania 

Russia 

Scandinavian  Countries, 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Ukraine 

Yugoslavia 

Other -. 

Asia 

China 

Japan 

Other 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Roman  Catholic 

Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic. 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Greek  Orthodox.. 

Jewish 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic. , 
Roman  Catholic. , 
Roman  Catholic. , 


Confucian 

Confucian 

Confucian 

Roman  Catholic 


Roman  Catholic. . 
Roman  Catholic. 


45i: 

66-49 
91-93 
80-26 
91-11 
87-18 
51-69 
27-66 
71-83 
96-06 
65-99 
32-70 
35-28 
81-34 
76-84 
82-53 
86-10 
78-88 
71-87 
76-80 
36-41 


51-32 

53-74 
69-44 
39-65 


27-99 
38-41 


Lutheran 

Greek  Orthodox 
United  Church 

Lutheran 

United  Church 

Anglican , 

Roman  Catholic 
United  Church. 

Presbyterian 

United  Church. 

Jewish 

Roman  Catholic 

Mennonite 

United  Church. 
United- Church . 

Unitarian 

United  Church. 
United  Church. 
Greek  Orthodox, 
Greek  Orthodox 
Greek  Orthodox 


United  Church. 

United  Church. . . 
United  Church. . . 
Greek  Orthodox.. 


United  Church... 
Anglican 


22-92 
10-40 

2-78 

7-29 

2-79 

4-22 

27-93 

21-31 

8-94 

1-16 

14-69 

30-73 

19-12 

6 

8 

5-53 
5-34 
7-27 
16-79 
12-38 
22-55 


10-34 

■  8-92 
18-19 
25-11 


27-70 
23-80 


Jewish 

Lutheran 

Anglican , 

Presbyterian 

Presbyterian 

United  Church.., 
United  Church.., 

Presbyterian 

Lutheran , 

AngUcan 

Greek  Orthodox., 

Jewish 

Roman  Catholic. 

Anglican 

Anglican 

United  Church.., 

Anglican , 

Baptist , 

Mennonite , 

Lutheran , 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic 

No  religion 

Anglican 

AngUcan , 

Lutheran , 

United  Church. . , 


11-07 

9-36 

2-03 

2-33 

1-45 

2 

5-20 

16-13 
6-50 
0-64 
8-07 

18-88 

14-22 
2-92 
4-95 
4-97 
2-18 
3-66 
2-83 
5-63 

13-82 


5-42 

6-73 
5-14 
14-42 


10-54 

12-09 


Greek  Orthodox 

Jewish 

Presbyterian 

Greek  Orthodox., 

Anglican 

Presbyterian 

Baptist , 

Lutheran , 

United  Church... 

Presbyterian 

Lutheran , 

Lutberan 

Lutheran 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

Anglican 

Presbyterian 

Anglican 

Jewish 

United  Church. . , 
Jewish 

No  religion 

Presbyterian 

Roroan  Catholic. 
United  Church... 


Anglican 

Presbyterian . 


6  « 

14  37 

7-16 

6-69 

1-41 

1-85 

2-22 

7-90 

1-19 

3-46 

2-94 

12-24 

2-94 

12-24 

8-58 

26-32 

3-56 

9-17 

0-62 

1-52 

6-26 

6-10 

10-03 

7-66 

13-68 

17-82 

2-08 

6-97 

2-94 

6-61 

2-27 

4-70 

1-60 

4-78 

2-70 

7-49 

2-46 

6-06 

0-93 

4-26 

8-77 

18-45 

4-89 

28-03 

4-42 

26-19 

1-20 

6-03 

4-53 

16-29 

9-72 

2405 

8-13 

17-67 

100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
10000 
100-00 
100  00 
100  00 
100-00 
100-00 
10000 
100-00 
100-00 
100  00 


100-00 

100-00 
10000 
100- 00 


100-00 
100-00 


o 
w 

CO 

a 

w 

o 

o 

> 

> 
d 
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FORM  1 
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SEVENTH  CENSUS  OF  CANADA,  1931 
Population 


Province Electoral  District Subdistrict  No . 

(Write  name  and  number) 

in  municipality  of 

(Insert  name  and  state  whether  city,  town,  village  or  rural  municipality) 


Number 

Name  and  Residence 

Descriitlon  of  Home 

in  the  order  of 

Place  of 

visitation 

Abode 

If 

(In  rural 
localities 

give 

, 

give  parish 

value. 

Class 

Materials 

Name 

or  town- 

Homo 

If 

of  house 

of  con- 

Rooms 

Has 

ship. 

owned 

rented, 

(See 

struction 

occupied 

this 

In  cities, 

or 

give 

instruc- 

(See 

by  this 

family 

Dwelling 

hold  or 

household  or  institution 

towns  and 

rented 

rent 

tions) 

instruc- 

family 

a  radio? 

house 

insti- 
tution 

villages, 
give  street 

and 
number  of 

dwelling) 

paid 

per 

month 

- 

tions) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Persniial  Hcscriptlon 

Place  of  Birth 

Immigration 

Nationality 

and 
Racial  Origin 

Rela- 
tionship 
to  head 
of  family , 
or  house- 
hold 

Sex 

Single, 
married, 
widowed, 
divorced 

Ago  at 
last 

birth- 
day 

Country  or  place  of  birth 

of  this  person  and  of  parents 

of  this  person:   •  - 

If  born  in  Canada  give  province. 

If  foreign-born  give  country. 

(See  instructions) 

Year  of 
immigra- 
tion 
to 
Canada 

Year  of 
natura- 
lization 

Nationality 

(Country 
to  whicli 

this  person 
owes 

allegiance) 

Racial 
origin 

Person 

Father 

Mother 

U 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

VS 

31 

Language 

Religion 

Kdu  cation 

Occupation  and  Industry 

Occupation 

Industry 

Trade, 

t) 

profession  or 

Industry 

Total 

Religious 

particular 

or  business 

earnings 

Ijjinguiigc 

body. 

Months 

kind  of  work, 

in  which 

in  the 

Can 

other  thnn 

denomi- 

Can 

at 

as  carpenter. 

engaged 

past 

speak 

Can 

English 

nation  or 

road 

school 

weaver, 

or  employed. 

Class  of 

twelve 

Eng- 

or French 

community, 

and 

smco 

sawyer, 

as  cotton 

worker 

months 

lish 

spoken  us 

to  which 

write 

Sept.   1, 

merchant, 

mill,  brass 

(Since 

mother 

this  person 

1930 

farmer. 

foundry. 

June  1, 

tongue 

adheres 
or  belongs 

salesman, 
teacher,  etc. 
(Give  as  defi- 
nite and  precise 
information 
as  possible) 

grocery, 

coal  mine, 

dairy  farm, 

public  school, 

business 
college,  etc. 

1930) 

t% 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Unemployment 


If  answer  to  previous 

Of  the  total  number  of  weeks  reported  out  of  work  in  column  34, 

If  an 
employee, 

question  is  NO, 
why  were  you  not 

Total 
number  of 

how  many  wore  duo  to— 

were  you 

at  work  on  Monday, 

weeks 

Other 

at  work 

June  1,  1931? 

unemployed 

causes. 

Monday, 

(For  example,  no  job, 

from 

Strike  or 

Tempor- 

(See 

June  1, 

sick,  accident,  on  holidays, 

any  cause  m 

No  Job 

Illness 

Accident 

lockout 

ary 

instruc- 

1931? 

strike  or  lockout,  plant 
closed,  no  materials,  etc.) 

the  last 
12  months 

lay-off 

tions 
184) 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ENUMERATORS  ON  RACIAL  ORIGIN  AND 
BIRTHPLACE,  1931  CENSUS 

RACIAL  ORIGIN 

122.  Column  21:  Racial  Origin.  The  purpose  of  the  information  sought  in  this  cohimn 
is  to  measure  as  accurately  as  possible  the  racial  origins  of  the  population  of  Canada,  i.e.,  the 
original  sources  from  which  the  present  population  has  been  derived. 

In  the  case  of  distinct  ethnic  stocks,  involving  differences  in  colour  {i.e.  the  black,  red,  yellow 
or  brown  races)  the  answer  will  be  Negro,  Indian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindu,  Malayan,  etc., 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Inthe  case  of  persons  deriving  from  European  stocks,  the  proper  answer  will  in  many  cases 
be  indicated  by  the  country  or  portion  of  the  country  from  which  the  family  of  the  person  orginally 
came,  for  example,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  but  certain  stocks  may  be  found  in 
more  than  one  European  country.  In  such  cases  the  country  of  birth  or  the  country  from  which 
they  came  to  Canada  may  not  indicate  their  racial  origin.  For  example  the  Ukrainians 
(Ruthenians)  may  have  immigrated  to  Canada  from  Poland,.  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary  but  they 
should  not  bo  classed  as  Poles,  Russians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  but  as  Ukrainians.  Similarly 
many  immigrants  from  Russia  are  of  German  origin.  The< enumerator  should  make  specific 
inquiry  and  should  not  assume  that  the  country  of  birth  discloses  origin.  A  German  born  in 
France  is  not  French  by  origin  although  he  may  be  a  citizen  of  France. 

123.  Origin  is  to  be  traced  through  the  father.  A  person  whose  father  is  English 
and  whose,  mother  is  French  will  be  recorded  as  of  English  origin,  while  a  person  whose  father  is 
French  and  whose  mother  is  English  will  be  recorded  as  of  French  origin,  and  similarly  with  other 
coml)inations.  In  the  case  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  population  of  Canada,  the  origin  is  to  be 
traced  through  the  mother,  and  the  names  of  their  tribes  should  be  given  as  Chippewa,  Cree, 
Blackfoot,-  etc.  The  children  begotten  of  marriages  between  white  and  black  or  yellow  races 
will  be  recorded  as  Negro,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indian,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  object  of 
this  question  is  to,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  various  constituent  elements  that  have  combined 
from  the  earliest  times  to  make  up  the  present  population  of  Canada. 

COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 

106.  Column  15:  Country  or  place  of  birth  of  person.  If  the  person  was  born  in 
Canada  the  name  of  the  province  or  territory  in  which  born  should  be  entered  in  Column  15. 
The  names  of  the  provinces  and  territories  will  be  denoted  by  abbreviations.  (See  Instruction 
43.) 

107.— If  born  out  of  Canada.  If  the  person  was  born  outside  of  Canada  the  enumerator 
will  enter  the  name  of  the  country  (not  city,  town  or  state)  in  which  he  or  she  was  born. 

Since  it  is  essential  that  each  foreign-born  person  be  credited  to  the  country  in  which  his 
birthplace  is  now  located,  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  six  countries  which  lost  a  part 
of  their  territory  in  the  readjustments  foUowing  the  World  War.  These  six  countries  are  as 
follows: — 

Austria,  which  lost  territory  to  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Poland  and 
Roumania. 

Hungary,  which  lost  territory  to  Austria,   Czechoslovakia,   Italy,  Poland,  Roumania" 
.and  Yugoslavia. » 

Bulgaria,  which  lost  territory  to  Greece  and  Yugoslavia. 

Germany,  which  lost  territory  to  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Danzig,  Denmark,  France, 
Lithuania  and  Poland. 

Russia,  which  lost  territory  to  Estonia,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and 
Turkey. 

Turkey,  which  lost  territory  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  from  which  the  following  areas 
became  independent:  Iraq  (Mesopotamia);  Palestine  (including  Transjordan);  Syria  (includ- 
ing'the  Lebanon);  and  various  States  and  Kingdoms  in  Arabia  (Asir,  Hejaz  and  Yemen). 
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If  the  person  reports  one  of  these  six  countries  as  his  place  of  birth  or  that  of  his  parents,  ask 
specifically  whether  the  birthplace  is  located  wthin  the  present  area  of  the  country;  and  if  not, 
find  out  to  what  country  it  has  been  transferred.  If  a  person  was  born  in  the  province  of  Bohemia, 
for  example,  which  was  formerly  in  Austria  but  is  now  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  proper  return 
for  country  of  birth  is  Czechoslovakia.  If  the  enumerator  cannot  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
])resent  location  of  the  birthplace,  where  this  group  of  countries  is  involved,  he  should  enter  in 
addition  to'  the  name  of  the  country,  the  name  of  the  province  or  state  in  which  the  person  was 
born,  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bohemia,  Croatia,  GaHcia,  Moravia,  Slovakia,  etc.,  or  the  city  as 
Warsaw,  Prague,  Strasbourg,  etc. 

If  born  in  British  Isles.  Instead  of  Great  Britain  or  British  Isles,  the  particular  country 
should  be  given,  as  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Isle  of  Man,  Channel  Islands,  Hebrides, 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  etc. 

108.  Language  not  evidence  of  birthplace.  The  language  spoken  should  not  be  relied 
uijon  to  determine  birthplace.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  German  language,  for  over  one-third 
of  the  Austrians  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Swiss  speak  German;  it  is  also  spoken  by  many 
people  in  Russia. 

109.  If  born  at  sea.     If  the  person  was  born  "at  sea"  his  birthplace  should  be  so  recorded. 

110.  Write  birthplace  in  full.  To  prevent  errors  and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  compilation 
in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  names  of  the  place  of  birth  of  persons  born  out  of  Canada  must 
be  written  in  full. 

111.  Column  16:  Place  of  birth  of  father.  Enter  in  Column  16  the  birthplace  of  the 
father  of  the  person  whose  own  birthplace  was  entered  in  Column  15.  In  designating  the  birth- 
place of  the  father  follow  the  same  instructions  as  for  the  person  himself.  (See  Instructions  106 
to  110) .  In  case,  however,  a  person  does  not  know  the  Province  of  birth  of  his  father,  but  knows 
that  he  was  born  in  Canada,  write  "Canada"  rather  than  "unknown." 

112.  Column  17:  Place  of  birth  of  mother.  Enter  in  Column  17  the  birthplace  of  the 
mother  of  the  person  whose  own  birthplace  was  entered  in  Column  15.     In  designating  the  birth- 

■  place  of  the  mother,  follow  the  same  instructions  as  for  the  person  himself.  (See  Instructions 
106  to  110).  In  case,  however,  a  person  does  not  know  the  Province  of  birth  of  his  mother,  but 
knows  that  she  was  born  in  "Canada"  write  Canada  rather  than  "unknown." 
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